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PREFACE 


When The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Quaestionis was published in 1995, we hoped that it would 
meet the need for a book that would offer an accessible and authoritative 
survey of the status quaestionis on the wide range of topics encompassed 
by the discipline of New Testament textual criticism. If the reviews and 
innumerable citations ofit are any indication, the volume has done so rather 
successfully, for students and experts alike. 

With the passage of time and in view of the dynamism of the discipline, 
it is no surprise that essays that once represented the “state of the question" 
have a dated feel. So we offer here a second edition, hoping once again to 
provide informed discussions ofthe current state of knowledge with respect 
to a wide range of important text-critical topics: Greek manuscripts (with 
separate articles on the papyri, the majuscules, the minuscules, and the lec- 
tionaries), the early versions (Diatessaron, Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and Georgian), patristic citations (Greek, Latin, and Syriac), 
studies of scribal habits, approaches to manuscript classification, critical 
editions and apparatuses, methods for evaluating variant readings (Major- 
ity Text theory, thoroughgoing eclecticism, and reasoned eclecticism), and 
the use of textual data as a source for early Christian social history.! In some 
cases the original author has updated the essay, in some cases a new author 
has revised an existing essay,? and in other cases a new author has con- 
tributed a replacement essay. 

In addition, seven new chapters have been incorporated. The coverage 
of early versions is expanded by the inclusion of a chapter on the Gothic 
version, while the range of textual witnesses is extended with a chapter 
on “other witnesses" (ostraca, inscriptions, etc.). The treatment of scribal 


! The chapter on the use of computers for textual criticism has been dropped from the 
second edition, in view of the impossibility of any print resource keeping up with the rapid 
pace of development and change in this field, a task better suited to electronic resources. 
Good websites to consult on this aspect of textual criticism include those sponsored by the 
Institute for Textual Scholarship and Electronic Editing (http://www.itsee.bham.ac.uk/), the 
Virtual Manuscript Room (http://vmr.bham.ac.uk/), and the Institut für neutestamentliche 
Textforschung (http://egora.uni-muenster.de/intf/). 

? The contributions of the original authors of the revised chapters—Gordon D. Fee, 
Thomas C. Geer, Jr., and Rochus Zuurmond—are gratefully acknowledged. 
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tendencies is supplemented by a chapter on the social history of scribes, 
while other new chapters survey the discussion of text types, assess the 
various criteria for evaluating variant readings, explore the use and place of 
conjectures with regard to the New Testament text, and analyze the debate 
about whether the "original text" can or should be the (or a) goal of the 
discipline (a point on which not even the editors agree). Each chapter, new 
or old, includes an up-to-date bibliography of the relevant (sub-)field. 

Dr. Metzger, whom the first edition honored on the occasion of his eight- 
ieth birthday, passed away in 2007, and among the contributors we note the 
passing ofJ. Neville Birdsall and William Petersen. All are remembered here 
with gratitude and appreciation. 

Even as we bid farewell to some contributors, we welcome the opportu- 
nity to bring on board several new contributors, among whom (by editorial 
design) are many younger colleagues who represent the "next generation" 
of New Testament textual critics. Thanks to the combined efforts of all our 
contributors, this second edition is an extraordinary and essential reference 
work for everyone interested in the history and transmission ofthe New Tes- 
tament text. 


Bart D. Ehrman 
Michael W. Holmes 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PAPYRUS MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Eldon Jay Epp 


INTRODUCTION 


The papyrus manuscripts of the NT! constitute the first category in the con- 
ventional listing of witnesses to the NT text. Their designation, “papyri,” was 
derived, of course, from the shared medium on which they were inscribed. 


! Data and bibliography on the NT papyri can be found in standard handbooks, but 
esp. for papyri 1-96, Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An 
Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism 
(trans. E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 2d ed. Leiden: Brill, 1989), 96-102, et passim; 
and the official list of NT manuscripts by Kurt Aland, with Michael Welte, Beate Kóster, 
and Klaus Junack, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments 
(ANTF 1; 2d ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994), 3-16. For papyri 1-88, see K. Aland, ed., Repertorium 
der griechischen christlichen Papyri, I: Biblische Papyri, Altes Testament, Neues Testament, 
Varia, Apokryphen (PTS 18; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1976), 215-360. For continuing updates, see 
the website of the Münster Institute for New Testament Textual Research: http://www 
.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung. For a display of the papyrus texts of the NT epistles 
over against Nestle-Aland?6 (vols. 1 and 23, below) and Nestle-Aland"' (vol. 2:2, below), see 
K. Junack and W. Grunewald, eds., Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus: I. Die katholischen Briefe 
(ANTF 6; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986); K. Junack, E. Güting, U. Nimtz, and K. Witte, eds., Das 
Neue Testament auf Papyrus: II. Die paulinischen Briefe, Teil 1: Rém., 1. Kor., 2. Kor. (ANTF 12; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989); K. Wachtel and K. Witte, eds., Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus: 
II. Die paulinischen Briefe, Teil 2: Gal, Eph, Phil, Kol, 1 u. 2 Thess, 1 u 2Tim, Tit, Phim, Hebr 
(ANTF 22; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994). For the papyri of the Gospel of John, see WJ. Elliott and 
D.C. Parker, eds., The New Testament in Greek, vol. 4: The Gospel according to St. John: Volume 
One: The Papyri (NTTS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1995). Note: The use of the preceding reference works 
will be assumed for the editions, contents, date, provenance, and important literature on each 
NT papyrus mentioned below. 

For further discussion and references on the NT papyri, see EJ. Epp, Perspectives on 
New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays 1962-2004 (NovISup 16; Leiden: Brill, 
2005), esp. chs. 4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18, and 24. More recently, idem, "Are Early New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” in Israel's God and Rebecca’s Children: Christology and 
Community in Early Judaism and Christianity: Essays in Honor of Larry W. Hurtado and Alan 
F. Segal (ed. D.B. Capes, A.D. DeConick, H.K. Bond, and T.A. Miller; Waco: Baylor University 
Press, 2007), 77-117, with notes, 395-399. 
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Papyrus is a resilient material (except when alternately wet and dry)? that 
was used for NT MSS (and for MSS and documents generally) into the eighth 
century, and exclusively so until around 200 CE, when parchment began 
to be used. The NT papyri occupy this primary category because of their 
general antiquity—our oldest MSS are among them—and because of the 
common assumption that often they are first in importance as well. It was 
not always so, for even Frederic Kenyon, who published the famous Chester 
Beatty papyri (1933-1937), could say of all previous NT papyri that they 
only "are of value in throwing a little light on the general character of the 
... types of text current in Egypt during this period.” As the number and 
quality of NT papyri increased, however, so did their role in NT textual 
criticism, until today they occupy a highly visible and significant position 
among the witnesses to the NT text. Indeed, most textual critics consider 
those papyri dating prior to the mid-fourth century (currently sixty-two, 
along with five similarly dated majuscules*) as decisive in text-critical mat- 
ters, mutatis mutandis. Yet, having come into their own, the place ofthe NT 
papyri in present and future textual criticism remains somewhat a matter 
of debate, though they are viewed by many scholars as critical in seeking to 
solve some of the seemingly intractable problems of the NT text. 


I. DISCOVERY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE MAJOR NEW TESTAMENT PAPYRI 


The first NT papyrus known in Europe became accessible in 1862 when Con- 
stantin von Tischendorf—eighteen years after he rescued the first leaves of 
Codex Sinaiticus (x, o1)—collated what was to be designated P" and cited 
it in his critical apparatus.5 Only a half-dozen papyri were known or edited 


? For a summary of the nature and survival of papyrus MSS and for references, see 
EJ. Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective,” in To Touch the 
Text: Studies in Honor of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. (ed. M.P. Horgan and P.J. Kobelski; New York: 
Crossroad, 1989), 261-269; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 309-318. 

3 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Story of the Bible: A Popular Account of How It Came to Us 
(New York: Dutton, 1937), 10-113. In a similar vein—and at the same time (1937)—Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, while speaking of the Chester Beatty and other papyri as “remarkable” and 
"sensational," saw the real significance for understanding the biblical text, not in these 
biblical papyri, but in the thousands of everyday documentary papyri that illuminate the 
NT language: New Chapters in New Testament Study (New York: Macmillan, 1937), 92-101. 

^ See the list and discussion below. 

5 Constantin Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (8th major critical ed.; 2 vols.; 
Leipzig: Giesecke and Devrient, 1869-1872), e.g., vol. 2 at 1Cor 6:13, 14; 7:3, 13°, 14, under the 
siglum Q (employed also by Tregelles). 
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prior to the twentieth century, and P” (dated in the sixth century) was the 
only one employed in any critical apparatus during that period. Then in 
1890 J. Rendel Harris published P', which was widely recognized as from the 
same MS as P".” By this time P? (dated sixth/seventh century) had been pub- 
lished by Karl Wessely (1882), and P* (dated at the time in the sixth century, 
but later to the third) was soon edited by Fr. V. Scheil (1892).* Thus, when 
these papyri were first published and assigned dates, none predated the 
great mid-fourth century majuscule MSS, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus (B, 03), 
which had dominated the critical editions of Tischendorf (1869-1872) and 
Westcott-Hort (1881-1882). In addition, these first papyri to become avail- 
able not only were fragmentary, containing altogether only some twenty-six 
leaves with 173 verses of the NT, but also, as noted, were presumed to post- 
date the magnificent and virtually complete majuscules. It is understand- 
able, then, that they created little excitement among NT scholars. 
Excitement, however, accompanied the 1897 discovery by B.P. Grenfell 
and A.S. Hunt of the first Oxyrhynchus papyri. Almost immediately they 
uncovered a fragment containing "Sayings of Jesus," though this was not 
a portion of the New Testament. Rather, it was part of a so-called apoc- 
ryphal gospel, later identified as the Gospelof Thomas (P.Oxy. L1). Very soon, 
however, they turned up a fragment of a codex with portions of Matthew 1 
(P.Oxy. L2, designated P'), which dated from the third century and which, 
at that time, was "the oldest known manuscript of any part of the New Tes- 
tament." Thereafter, a virtual "torrent" of papyri flowed from Oxyrhynchus, 
and now 54 of our 124 different NT papyri (or 44 percent) have been found 
there, as well as twelve majuscules.? Their canonical coverage is striking, 


$ On the early citation of DI, Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 84. 

7 P! survives in seventeen leaves and P" in four. Tischendorf dated P! as “end of the 4/5 
century”; others dated it variously from that period to the seventh century, but currently P! 
+ P" is placed in the sixth century. On its early history, see Kurt Treu, "Zur Rekonstruktion 
eines neutestamentlichen Papyruskodex (Pu, Leningrad Gr. 258, und P14, Sinai, Harris Nr. 
14),” FF 31 (1957): 185-189. 

8 P? had been dated sixth century, later sixth/seventh; and P^, first dated sixth century, 
was revised later to the third. P", listed in a “Guide of the Church Archaeological Museum" 
in Kiev (71897) and therefore known, was also mentioned in 1908 and 1909 by Caspar R. Gre- 
gory, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908), 46, and 
idem, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), 1086, though P" was not 
published until 1957 in K. Aland, “Neue neutestamentliche Papyri,” NTS 3 (1956/1957): 261- 
265. 

? Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part 1 (London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898), 4. 

10 DI is not included in these figures, for it was stored in a box at Oxford with mate- 
rials only partly from Oxyrhynchus, so its provenance is subject to doubt: Oxyrhynchus 
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for the Oxyrhynchus papyri and majuscules contain portions of eighteen 
of our twenty-seven NT books, and among all the papyri the only NT writ- 
ings not represented are 1-2 Timothy. These gaps in the distribution are 
not, of course, of significance in the random situation offered by excava- 
tions in rubbish heaps. Of real significance, however, is the fact that thirty- 
seven of these Oxyrhynchus papyri date to the second, third, or early fourth 
century— that is, prior to the great majuscule manuscripts, not only x and B, 
but also Codices Alexandrinus (A, 02), Bezae (D, 05), and Washingtonianus 
(W, 032), that have been so prominent in NT textual criticism both before 
and after the numerous papyri discoveries. Overall, sixty-seven papyri and 
majuscules date up to and around the turn of the third/fourth centuries, 
and the thirty-seven (plus one majuscule) from Oxyrhynchus constitute 57 
percent of these all-important earliest NT MSS. 

While many of the Oxyrhynchus papyri are of early date, they, like the 
vast majority of NT papyri, also are highly fragmentary. Indeed, if one looks 
back to the early 1930s, prior to the discovery ofthe most significant papyrus 
MSS, a total of forty-one NT papyri had been edited and published (includ- 
ing twenty-one from Oxyrhynchus). Yet, among these forty-one papyri, 
thirty-four have extant only one ortwo leaves, four have three or four leaves, 
two have eleven, and one has twenty-one leaves. Altogether these papyri 
preserve 876 verses (not all different, of course), almost precisely the num- 
ber of verses in the Gospel of John (867), which is equivalent to 11 percent of 
the NT." 

The environment in 1930 included the preeminent majuscule MSS of the 
mid-fourth to sixth centuries standing out like volcanic mountains amid a 


Papyri LXXIV (2009), 1. P”, usually considered the earliest NT papyrus, has at times been 
ascribed to Oxyrhynchus, but it is not included in the Oxyrhynchus list here. Majuscules from 
Oxyrhynchus are third/fourth century: 0162; fourth century: 0169, 0206, 0308; fifth century: 069, 
0163, 0172, 0173, 0174, 0176; fifth/sixth century: 071, 0170. 

11 On the dates, size, and canonical contents of all NT papyri and majuscules to the end 
of 2006, see Epp, “Are Early New Testament Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” 77-117, with 
notes 395-399, esp. the charts on 94-102 and 108-117. In data as complex as these, additions 
and corrections inevitably are required. E.g., in the chart on 98-99, move D' and P9358 
to the “1-2 leaves” col.; P^ to the “3-4 leaves" col.; and P? to the “11-24 leaves" col.; add 
new publications to the “1-2 leaves" col.: PS, P!9, P?! at the third-century row; P? at the 
third/fourth century, DI, P3, P276 at the fourth century, P? at the fourth/fifth centuries, 
DÄ at the sixth century, and add P"? to the “5-10 leaves" col. at the fifth-century row. See 
also idem, "Issues in the Interrelation of New Testament Textual Criticism and Canon,” in The 
Canon Debate: On the Origins and Formation of the Bible (ed. L.M. McDonald and J.A. Sanders; 
Peabody: Hendrickson, 2002), 486-491; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 597—602, and the literature 
cited. 
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sea of minuscules and an increasing array of old but fragmentary papyri. 
This was the milieu for the emergence of the Chester Beatty NT papyri in 
1930-1931. Designated P^, P^» and P", they were published in 1933-1937 by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon” and presented a striking combination of extensive text 
and early date not seen hitherto. Dating from about 200 to the end of the 
third century, their extant contents are as follows: 


P: Thirty leaves (27 percent) of an original codex of110 leaves, preserving 
portions of the Four Gospels and Acts (third century). 

Pir: Eighty-six (83 percent) of an original 104 leaves, with portions of Ro- 
mans, Hebrews, 1-2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, 
and Colossians virtually complete, and portions of the five chapters 
of 1Thessalonians (ca. 200). 

P^: Ten leaves (31 percent) of an original thirty-two, with Rev 9:10-17:2 
extant (end of the third century). 


Suddenly the papyri gained a measure of respect not enjoyed earlier, and 
their prestige received a further striking boost when four codices appeared 
in the mid-1950s, known as the Bodmer papyri:" 


12 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve 
Manuscripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible (NT in three fascicles in 7 vols.; London: Emery 
Walker, 1933-1937), as follows: fascicle I, General Introduction (1933); fascicle II (2 vols., 
1933-1934), text and plates of the Gospels and Acts (P5); fascicle III (2 vols.), text of the 
Pauline Epistles (P8) and Revelation (P?) (1934) and plates of Revelation (1936); fascicle 
III Supplement (2 vols.), text of the Pauline Epistles republished along with thirty Pauline 
leaves of the same MS (P6) from the University of Michigan (1936) and plates of the Pauline 
material (1937). Earlier Henry A. Sanders had published the Michigan leaves and republished 
Kenyon’s leaves: A Third-Century Codex of the Epistles of Paul (Ann Arbor, MI: University of 
Michigan Press, 1935), but Kenyon, as noted, republished the entirety of P46. 

13 P46, a single-quire MS, originally included ten letters of Paul, but not the Pastorals, 
and none of 2Thessalonians is extant. On the lack of these epistles, see E.J. Epp, "Issues 
in ... Textual Criticism and Canon,” 495-502; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 609-619, and the 
literature cited. 

14 TheNT Bodmer Papyri were published in Geneva in the series, Bibliotheca Bodmeriana 
from 1956 to 1962: P”: Papyrus Bodmer II: Evangile de Jean chap. 1-14 (ed. Victor Martin; 1956), 
and Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément: Evangile de Jean chap. 14-21 (new, corrected ed. with 
complete photographs of chs. 1-21; ed. Victor Martin and J.W.B. Barns; 1962). P: Papyrus 
Bodmer VII-IX: VII: L’Epitre de Jude; VIII: Les deux Epitres de Pierre; IX: Les Psaumes 33 et 34 
(ed. Michel Testuz; 1959); P®®: Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV: Evangiles de Luc et Jean: Tome I, XIV: 
Evangile de Luc chap. 3-24 and Tome II, XV: Evangile de Jean chap. 1-15 (2 vols.; ed. Victor 
Martin and Rodolphe Kasser; 1961). P*: Papyrus Bodmer XVII, Actes des Apötres, Epitres de 
Jacques, Pierre, Jean et Jude (ed. Rodolphe Kasser; 1961). These and all the Bodmer papyri have 
been newly published in ten volumes, with plates of all the original pages in volumes 8-10: 
Martin Bircher, ed., Bibiotheca Bodmeriana (Munich: K.G. Saur, 2000). 
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P55: Seventy-five leaves, preserving all but about twenty-five verses of the 
first fourteen and a half chapters of John and fragments of the rest 
(ca. 200). 

P”: Ninety-five leaves, with the entire text of 1-2 Peter and Jude; the earli- 
est known copy of these epistles (third/fourth century). 

P”: Fragments of 124 leaves, with portions of Acts, James, 1-2Peter, 1- 
3John, and Jude (seventh century). 

P”: Fifty leaves containing portions of Luke 3-5; all of 6-17; half of18, and 
virtually all of 22-24; nearly all of John 1-12 and portions of 13-15 (very 
early third century). It is likely the earliest copy of Luke The text of 
P” is noteworthy for its extraordinary similarity to that of B. 


Currently NT papyri total 127, representing 124 different manuscripts (since 
each of the following pairs contains two portions of a single manuscript: 
P! + P5 P? + P58, and P** + PU All but four papyri are from codices (and 
the four that are written on scrolls, P?, P5, P5, and P”, are exceptional in 
that each was written on previously used papyrus). As noted earlier, alto- 
gether the papyri contain portions of all NT books except 1-2 Timothy. Their 
dates run from the first quarter of the second century (P9) to the eighth 
century, but, as a whole, they constitute just over 2 percent of all Greek 
NT manuscripts. All of the papyri are written in large, unconnected letters 
(uncials), and nearly all are continuous-text MSS," that is, MSS contain- 
ing (originally) at least one NT writing in continuous fashion from begin- 
ning to end. They are to be distinguished, therefore, from lectionary MSS, 


15 pls (P.Oxy. 4934) of similar date, containing 1Pet 1:23-2: 5, 7-12 on a single leaf, was 
published by Juan Chapa in 2009: Oxyrhynchus Papyri LXXIII, 17-22. On the complex context 
of P7 see Epp, “Issues in ... Textual Criticism and Canon,” 491-493; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 
603—605, and the literature cited. 

16 Palaeographic dates, of course, are by no means exact, especially in literary papyri. Four 
other papyri containing portions of Luke, however, are dated third century: P^, P^», D, Di 
another, plus two majuscules, date in the third/fourth centuries: P", 0171, 0312. 

17 Or 123 different papyri, if P^ is from the same MS as P9* + P, as argued by Colin 
H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (Schweich Lectures, 1977; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press for the British Academy, 1979), 13; T.C. Skeat, "The Oldest 
Manuscript of the Four Gospels?” NTS 43 (1997): 1-34, esp. 8-9, 30; Graham N. Stanton, "The 
Fourfold Gospel,” NTS 43 (1997): 317-346; cf. Peter M. Head, “Is P^, P and P9 the Oldest 
Manuscript of the Four Gospels? A Response to T.C. Skeat," NTS 51 (2005): 450-457. 

18 Exceptions would be papyri with one or more scriptural passages written as school 
exercises, or as amulets, e.g., P? (Rom 1:1-7), P9? (15 vss. of Acts), P7? (Jude 4-5; 7-8). On 
whether these should be retained in the official list of NT papyri, see Aland and Aland, Text 
of the New Testament, 85. For numerous amulets not in the NT papyri list, see K. Aland, 
Repertorium, 1:331, 337, 350—360. 
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which bring together various portions of scripture to be read in church 
services at appointed times. 

Premier among these 124 different papyri are sixty-two? (50 percent) 
dated prior to or around the turn of the third/fourth centuries, with forty- 
three of them furnished by the three major finds: Oxyrhynchus providing 
thirty-seven (60 percent), Chester Beatty four, and Bodmer three. Of equally 
early date, though written on parchment and therefore classified as majus- 
cules, are five additional MSS that belong in this elite group (0189, sec- 
ond/third century; 0220, third; and 0162, 0171, 0312, third/fourth), bringing 
its total membership to sixty-seven.” 

The oldest MS of the NT may well be P”, containing portions of only five 
verses of John 18 (31-33, 37-38) and usually dated to the first half of the 
second century, though a wider range of dating has been advocated more 
recently.” 


Il. PROVENANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT PAPYRI 


A. The General Lack of Certainty about Provenance 


As noted earlier, papyrus MSS survive only if protected from moisture— 
when placed in protective caves, jars, or buildings, or when buried in the soil 
of virtually rain-free regions of Egypt, Palestine, or Mesopotamia (though 
papyri must be neither too near the surface nor so deeply buried as to be 
affected by a rising water table). Blowing sand can deface papyrus MSS, and 
white ants can devour them. Yet, an estimated one to one and a half million 


19 Or sixty-one if P? is joined with P9**67, 

20 Or sixty-six if P^ is joined with P$**67, In 2011, the sixty-seven oldest papyri and majus- 
cules, listed by century, were the following (the thirty-seven papyri and one majuscule from 
Oxyrhynchus appear in bold type): second century: P52, p?9, P98, p104 ca. 200: P32, P46, p64/67, 
P66: second/third centuries: P7", P!®, 0189; third century: P!, P*, P5, p?, P, p15, p20, p22, p23, p27, 
P28, p29 p30, p39 p40, p45, p47 p48 p49 p53, p65, p69 p70 p75, p80, P87, p91, p95, p101, p106, p107 p108, 
pio, pill pls p114, pis p119, pP! 0220; and third/fourth centuries: P", P!5, p16, P18, P37, P38, p72. 
p78, p92, p100, p102, p115, P125, 0162, 0171, 0312. This list updates those in Aland, Kurzgefasste (2d 
ed. 1994), 3-16 and 44 (for 0312); and idem, Repertorium, 1:215-322. 

?! Most scholars follow C.H. Roberts (editio princeps) in dating P?? to the first half of 
the second century, and K. Aland, dating it at the beginning of the second century: Colin 
H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment ofthe Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manch- 
ester: Manchester University Press, 1935), 12-16; K. Aland, Repertorium, 1:282; idem, Kurzge- 
fasste (2d ed. 1994), 10. See an analysis of the entire issue and a call for caution about the 
standard view in Brent Nongbri, “The Use and Abuse of P?: Papyrological Pitfalls in the Dat- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel," HTR 98 (2005): 23-48. 
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documentary and literary texts on papyrus have survived and been gathered 
in some 1,400 known collections worldwide. Of these texts, about 80,000 
have been published, including 50,000 documents and 7,500 literary texts in 
Greek and Latin, 7,500 in Coptic, and 7,500 in demotic and hieratic writing, 
in Arabic, Aramaic, and so on, during the twentieth century.? 

More specifically, how and where were the NT papyri preserved? Virtu- 
ally all stem from Egypt, but exact geographical locations or specific discov- 
ery sites are rarely known, except, for example, those found in the semi- 
loose soil of rubbish heaps, in building ruins, or as material for mummy 
cases in the small city of Oxyrhynchus? (some 200 miles from Alexan- 
dria), or in the Fayum (a fertile region in middle Egypt, 40 miles wide with 
numerous towns), or in some similar situations. In the case of Oxyrhynchus, 
though, we know more certainly their places of discard than of their ori- 
gin, and reasons for discarding literary texts—including complete man- 
uscripts—is still somewhat of a puzzle.” Yet, to know villages and cities 
where many papyri were utilized by Christians—whether as individuals or 
in churches—does not mean that much is known about early Christianity 
in those locations. Speculation has it, for example, that the Chester Beatty 
papyri, *acquired through the hands of natives and dealers, ... must have 
been discovered among the ruins of some early church or monastery; and 
there is reason to believe that they come from the neighbourhood of the 
Fayum."5 A similar statement accompanied the purchase of P?, which was 


22 Peter van Minnen, “The Future of Papyrology," Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. 
R.S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 644-645. 

23 On the city and its papyri, see Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts (ed. A.K. Bowman, 
R.A. Coles, N. Gonis, D. Obbink, and P.J. Parsons; Graeco-Roman Memoirs 93; London: The 
Arts and Humanities Research Council by the Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), esp. the 
reprinted articles by E.G. Turner (141-154, 155-170, 256-261); and chapters by A.K. Bowman, 
"Roman Oxyrhynchus: City and People," 171-181; Roger S. Bagnall, *Family and Society in 
Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 182-193; Dirk Obbink, “Readers and Intellectuals,” 271-286; and Raf- 
faella Cribiore, “The Schools,” 287-295; also Peter Parsons, The City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: 
Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 2007); David G. Martinez, 
"The Papyri and Early Christianity," Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, 590—622. 

24 For a comprehensive analysis, see AnneMarie Luijendijk, “Sacred Scriptures as Trash: 
Biblical Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” VC 64 (2010), 217-254. The first four months of Grenfell 
and Hunt's excavations (1897) in rubbish heaps yielded two thousand documentary and 
three hundred literary papyri, with many thousands to follow: Héléne Cuvigny, "The Finds 
of Papyrus: The Archaeology of Papyrology," Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, 34. Through 
vol. LXXVII (2011) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published items have reached 5,26 in that 
series, plus many others published elsewhere. 

?5 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve 
Manuscripts on Papyrus ofthe Greek Bible: Fasciculus I, General Introduction (London: Emery 
Walker, 1933), 5. See further, Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 7. 
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assumed to have come either from the Fayum or from Oxyrhynchus.” It also 
has been surmised that both the Chester Beatty and Bodmer codices may 
have come from the same church library.” These identifications lack confir- 
mation, and—with one major exception—rarely elsewhere do we possess 
certain knowledge of the provenance or use of early NT MSS; indeed, the 
whole matter of the provenance of papyrus MSS is fraught with difficul- 
ties, as E.G. Turner pointed out, not the least of which is the unreliabil- 
ity of dealers’ reports on their places of discovery.? Even finds in situ are 
not particularly enlightening. For example, P* (with very early fragments 
of Luke) was found in a jar walled up in a house at Coptos (modern Qift, 
just below [north of] Thebes in upper Egypt), but it was in the binding of 
a (presumably Christian) codex of Philo and in a house with no evident 
connection to a church.” In 1969, P? was found at Madinat Madi (mod- 
ern Narmouthis—between Theadelphia and Tebtunis in the Fayum) in a 
rubble-filled structure near a racing course.? Again, this throws no light on 
the origin or use of the MS. In the final analysis, this lack of context for our 
NT papyri does not greatly affect their use in establishing the earliest attain- 
able NT text on a case-by-case basis, though we would be helped particularly 
in matters of text-critical history and theory if we knew more of their life set- 
ting. 


26 Roberts, Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel, 24-25; H. Idris Bell and T.C. Skeat, 
Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri (London: British Museum 
by Oxford University Press, 1935), 7. 

27 C.H. Roberts, “Books in the Graeco-Roman World and in the New Testament,” Cam- 
bridge History of the Bible, Volume 1: From the Beginnings to Jerome (ed. P.R. Ackroyd and 
C.F. Evans; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 56. As for the Bodmer papyri 
(Ps, P72, P75), James M. Robinson located their place of discovery among the Dishna Papers 
(at Dishna, some 220 miles upstream from Oxyrhynchus), which were part of the nearby 
Pachomian monastic library until buried in a large earthen jar, probably in the seventh cen- 
tury. Yet these Bodmer papyri clearly originated elsewhere, for they all antedate the early 
fourth-century founding of the monastic order, leaving us in the dark about their earlier or 
original provenance: Robinson, The Pacomian Monastic Library at the Chester Beatty Library 
and the Bibliothéque Bodmer (Occasional Papers 19; Claremont: Institute for Antiquity and 
Christianity, 1990), esp. 4-6, 22-27; idem, "The First Christian Monastic Library,” in Coptic 
Studies: Acts of the Third International Congress of Coptic Studies, Warsaw, 20-25 August, 1984 
(ed. W. Godlewski; Warsaw: Editions scientifiques de Pologne, 1990), 371-378; idem, “Intro- 
duction," in The Chester Beatty Codex AC. 1390: Mathematical School Exercises in Greek and 
John 10:7-13:38 in Subachmimic (ed. W. Brashear, W.-P. Funk, J.M. Robinson, and R. Smith; 
CBM 13; Leuven: Peeters, 1990), 3-29, esp. 3-7, 15-23. 

28 Eric G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 51-53. 

29 C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 8, 13. 

30 Claudio Gallazzi, “Frammenti di un codice con le Epistole di Paoli," ZPE 46 (1982): 117. 
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B. Oxyrhynchus, the Exception: 
A Known Provenance for Numerous MSS 


Oxyrhynchus provides a more interesting and perhaps more useful exam- 
ple, due to the fifty-four NT papyri found there, representing 44 percent of 
those currently known. In addition twelve majuscules appeared, and among 
these sixty-six MSS are thirty-seven papyri and one majuscule (0162) that are 
among the sixty-seven earliest NT MSS. The contribution of Oxyrhynchus 
to this preeminent group is impressive: 57 percent. The publication of more 
than 5,000 other literary and documentary papyri from this location offer 
remarkably rich resources of known provenance. 

The general area around Oxyrhynchus is known to have been a center of 
Christian activity in the fourth and fifth centuries, when Rufinus reported 
thirty churches there, but only two are known from around the turn of the 
third/fourth centuries? Yet, in view of the large number of NT papyri turned 
up in Oxyrhynchus and dating to that early period, it is intriguing to won- 
der how many different discarded codices containing portions of the NT 
one might expect to find in a district capital in Upper Egypt, with a pop- 
ulation at the time of about 20,000,? and where, for example, the names 
of some 5,700 individuals who likely lived there between 30 B.c.E. and 96 
c.E. can be gleaned from the business and legal documents and from per- 
sonal correspondence.* Also, some twenty temples existed in Oxyrhynchus, 
along with a theater that may have accommodated some 12,500 people, 
and where a Roman garrison may have been stationed in the second cen- 
tury.** Oxyrhynchus was also a city, as the papyri show, where copying and 
securing works of scholarship were subjects of letters by scholars and where 
critical editing and annotating of literary texts took place, with much of this 
evidence from the second century. 


3! Turner, Greek Papyri, 28, 150. 

32 Oxyrhynchus' population in the Roman period has been discussed repeatedly; Dirk 
Obbink, Egyptian Archaeology 22 (Spring 2003): 3, speaks of “perhaps 20,000 inhabitants of 
the Greek-speaking settler class, Egyptian Greeks, and their later Roman counterparts." 

33 B.W. Jones and J.E.G. Whitehorne, Register of Oxyrhynchites 30 B.C.—A.D. 96 (ASP 25; 
Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983). 

34 On theater capacity and the mathematical formula employed, see Donald M. Bai- 
ley, "The Great Theatre," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, 87-89; on the Roman gar- 
rison, Turner, Greek Papyri, 81-82; J. David Thomas, “Latin Texts and Roman Citizens,” in 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, 235-237; 23513. 

35 Turner, Greek Papyri, 86-88, 116-118, 121-122. For a fresh assessment of literary and 
related matters, see Dirk Obbink, “Readers and Intellectuals,” in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its 
Texts, 270—282, and 282-286, for a new edition of the famous "letter about books" (P.Oxy. 
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Presumably the Oxyrhynchus NT papyri constitute merely a random 
selection of survivors among many more that now are lost, but what infer- 
ences may be drawn from them, especially the early ones? Do they imply 
that many Christians and/or numerous churches were present at Oxyrhyn- 
chus? Or that collections or even libraries of NT writings existed in one or 
more churches? Or that many copies of NT writings were coming to and 
going from Oxyrhynchus? Or perhaps that a Christian school, a scriptorium, 
or other scholarly activity, including text-critical work, was part ofthat envi- 
ronment? We do not have all the answers, particularly for the period up to 
the early fourth century.” 

Information on such matters would help us immensely in understand- 
ing the meaning of this array of very early NT MSS existing in a specific 
location such as Oxyrhynchus during the first few centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Recent investigations of the literary remains, but especially of the 
documentary papyri—ranging from everyday business and legal records to 
personal letters—have gleaned some knowledge of Christians and Chris- 
tianity at Oxyrhynchus in the period of the thirty-six early papyri and one 
majuscule found there. The harvest, however, is rather meager. First, it is 
relevant to observe that, into the early fourth century, Oxyrhynchus offers 
portions of eight (!) copies of the Shepherd of Hermas (P.Oxy. 404; 1783; 1828; 
3527; 3528; 4705; 4706; 4707), three copies of the Gospel of Thomas (P.Oxy. 1; 
654; 655), two of the Gospel of Mary (P.Oxy. 3525; P.Ryl. III.463), one of the 
Acts of Peter (P.Oxy. 849), one ofthe Sophia Jesu Christi (P.Oxy. 1081), single 
copies of a narrative about Jesus (P.Oxy. 210) and sayings of Jesus (P.Oxy. 


XVIII 2192) by Rosalia Hatzilambrou, indicating, e.g., a close connection between members 
of the Alexandrian Museum and Oxyrhynchus. 

36 I broached some of these issues in “The New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in Their 
Social and Intellectual Context,” in Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and Non-canonical: Essays in 
Honour of Tjitze Baarda (ed. W.L. Petersen, J.S. Vos, and HJ. de Jonge; NovTSup 89; Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), 47-68; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 497—520; idem, “Codex and Literacy in Early 
Christianity and at Oxyrhynchus: Issues Raised by Harry Y. Gamble's Books and Readers in 
the Early Church,” CRBR n (1997): 15-37; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 521-550; idem, “New 
Testament Papyri and the Transmission of the New Testament," in Oxyrhynchus: A City and 
Its Texts, 315-331. More recent is Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish, ch. 12: “Christians and 
Christianities,” 193-210. See also the following note. 

Scriptoria before 200 constitute a difficult issue: Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the 
Early Church (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 120—122, 158-159, makes perhaps the 
best possible case for Christian scriptoria before 200; see Epp, "Codex and Literacy in Early 
Christianity," 25; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 535-536; AnneMarie Luijendijk, Greetings in the 
Lord: Early Christians and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (HTS 60; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2008), 150-151, draws inferences from letters involving a prominent third-century 
Christian, Sotas, that suggest to her "the contours ofa Christian scriptorium at Oxyrhynchus." 
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1224), and more than a dozen Septuagint MSS. In addition, there is a Hymn 
to the Trinity (P.Oxy.1786), an amulet, citing a Psalm phrase, but also with a 
prayer referring to “our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ" (P.Oxy. 407), a portion 
of Irenaeus' Against Heresies (P.Oxy. 405), and possibly of On Prophecy by 
Melito of Sardis (P.Oxy. 5). There is also the well-known “Letter about Lend- 
ing Books" (P.Oxy. 4365) in which two Christian women exchange "the Ezra" 
(most likely 4 Ezra) and “the little Genesis" (most likely Jubilees) —two Jew- 
ish deuterocanonical books. Then there is an anti-Jewish dialogue (P.Oxy. 
2070), which quotes extensively from the Psalms and Isaiah, and it is an 
autograph, presumably written in Oxyrhynchus. There are some personal 
letters from Christians and official records, one of which refers to “Petoso- 
rapis, son of Horus, Christian" (P.Oxy. 3035) and another mutilated text that 
refersto an "investigation," followed in the next line by the word "Christians" 
(P.Oxy. 3119). Finally, Copres, obviously a Christian, who is preparing a law- 
suit in another town, writes back to Oxyrhynchus that “those who present 
themselves in court are being made to sacrifice," but he handles this by 
making *a power of attorney in favor of my brother" (P.Oxy. 2601), so that 
someone else performs the sacrifice for him. 

This list includes most of the relevant material about Christians and 
Christianity at Oxyrhynchus into the early fourth century, though such 
material increases substantially as time progresses. What is extraordinary 
is that, in spite of the thirty-eight NT MSS found there from that early 
period, there is no certain reference to any writings or passages from what 
would become our NT canon.” Rather, the writings used in worship and 
in theological treatises, judging from the randomly surviving material, is 
almost exclusively from the Septuagint and Jewish deuterocanonical books. 
That is both a surprise and a puzzle. 


III. TRANSMISSION OF PAPYRUS DOCUMENTS 
IN EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES 


The fact that nearly all of our NT papyri were found in Egypt—though with 
few clues about their specific origin or precise use—has raised the ques- 


37 The preceding data are drawn from the author's 2003 SBL Presidential Address, "The 
Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri: 'Not without Honor Except in Their Hometown"?" JBL 
123 (2004): 5-55, esp. 35-55; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 743-801. See also, esp. for material 
covering the fourth century and beyond, Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord; Lincoln H. Blumell, 
Lettered Christians: Christians, Letters, and Late Antique Oxyrhynchus (NTTSD 39; Leiden: 
Brill, 2012). 
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tion of whether they (and their texts) all originated in Egypt. Generally, this 
has been the assumption in the past, for the terms "Egyptian" or “Alexan- 
drian text" to identify the "B" or so-called Neutral textual cluster apparently 
referred to aNT text from or characteristic of Egypt. More recently, however, 
it has been shown from non-Christian papyri that in Egypt, during the first 
centuries of the Christian Era, there was a lively and vigorous movement of 
people back and forth between Alexandria and the Greco-Roman world to 
the east and west and north, and also (as discussed above) between Alexan- 
dria and the upper regions of Egypt, especially the Fayum and centers like 
Oxyrhynchus. In addition, there was an accompanying brisk circulation of 
letters and of literature in these same areas. Therefore, the several differing 
textual complexions contained in the NT papyri did not necessarily have 
to originate in Egypt, nor would they necessarily have remained in or been 
confined to Egypt once they arrived there. By the same token, MSS that had 
originated in Egypt—that is, had been copied there— need not represent 
texts native or exclusive to Egypt. In fact, these dynamic interchanges of 
people, letters, and books to and from Egypt, as well as within Egypt, could 
allow the extreme assertion—though no one would wish to make it—that 
none of the NT textual complexions represented in our papyri necessar- 
ily had to originate in Egypt. They could have been carried there relatively 
quickly from anywhere in the Mediterranean world.* 

This claim has validity because it has been demonstrated from non- 
Christian papyri that letters traveled with rather considerable speed in 
Graeco-Roman times, even if examples are used only from the informal 
“mail service" and not the imperial post, since it may be assumed that 
Christian writings would have circulated by informal means.? The primary 
evidence comes from extant papyrus letters that contain both their date of 
writing and their docketed date of receipt, generally with records also of 
their place of origin and destination. The best source is found in the archives 
of Zenon, an estate manager in Philadelphia at the time of Ptolemy II. The 
horde consists of nearly two thousand items covering 260—240 B.C.E. A few 


38 The evidence, with references, is summarized in Epp, "The Significance ofthe Papyri for 
Determining the Nature ofthe New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View 
of Textual Transmission," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, 
and Transmission (ed. W.L. Petersen; Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 81-84; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 280—283; and in Epp, 
Perspectives, 354-359. 

39 Stephen R. Llewelyn, “Sending Letters in the Ancient World: Paul and the Philippians,” 
TynBul 46 (1995): 337-356, versus the view of C.J. Hemer. 
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examples will make the point: letters traveled 500 miles from Asia Minor to 
Alexandria in two months; from Transjordan to Alexandria, about 350 miles, 
in thirty-six days; from Philadelphia to Syria, some 400 miles, in fourteen 
days; about 150 miles from Alexandria to Philadelphia in four days and 
another in seven days; from Alexandria to another Delta city in nineteen 
days; and from Memphis to Alexandria, about 125 miles, in three weeks. 
Thus, this prompt transfer of letters by casual means—finding, for example, 
someone sailing up the river to the destination of your letter—operated not 
only within Egypt (i-e., between the Delta, the Fayum, and upper Egypt), but 
also between Egypt and places far removed, such as Ostia in Italy, Cilicia 
in Asia Minor, Sidon in Syria, and Arabia (to use some actual examples in 
addition to those cited earlier), and it functioned both in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods.” 

This demonstration permits us to argue that writings destined to be 
part of the NT canon, wherever they might have originated in the vast 
Mediterranean region, could have made their way very rapidly to any other 
part of that Roman world—and this could have been accomplished in a 
matter of days or weeks. No longer, therefore, is it necessary to assume a 
long interval of years between the time a Christian letter or gospel was 
written and its appearance in another place—even a far-off place. Wherever 
the Gospel of John was written, for example, its text— whether in a form 
like that in P? or P® or P5— could have reached Egypt quickly. If NT texts 
reaching Egypt were modified during Christian use there, those "revisions," 
again, quickly could be transferred to another part of the Christian world 
anywhere in the Roman Empire. Indeed, in the nature of things, it must be 
granted that various forms of text in the early Christian world could not have 
been confined to one region for any length of time in any single form. 

This analysis, moreover, allows another assertion, though one that can- 
not be substantiated: the intellectual commerce demonstrable in the Med- 
iterranean area, particularly to and from Egypt, supports the strong pos- 


?9 For detailed evidence of speed in the travel of letters—and therefore of goods and 
people—utilizing dated and docketed papyrus letters, see Epp, "The New Testament Papyrus 
Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman Times," in The Future of Early Christian- 
ity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (ed. B.A. Pearson, A.T. Kraabel, G.W.E. Nickelsburg, 
and N.R. Petersen; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 52-56; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 403-408. 
Following this publication, though without reference to it, Stephen R. Llewelyn published 
a spate of articles on mail service in antiquity, e.g., "The Conveyance of Letters," New- 
Docs 7 (1994): 1-57, and “The Provision of Transport for Persons,” 58-92, though rarely dis- 
cussing speed (but see 10n21); see also Peter M. Head, "Named Letter-Carriers among the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri," JSNT 31 (2009): 279-299. 
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sibility—if not probability—that the various textual complexions evident 
in the NT papyri found in Egypt represent forms of texts from that entire 
Mediterranean region (including, of course, texts that might have originated 
in Egypt itself). Thus, in contrast to a common view that the papyri repre- 
sent “only” the text of “provincial Egypt," it is much more likely that they 
represent an extensive if not the full textual spectrum of earliest Christian- 
ity. 

This view of the transmission of early Christian writings that were des- 
tined to become part of the NT finds support in the letters of Paul, for they 
adequately document the use of amanuenses to write and emissaries to 
carry Christian letters in that period,? and Christian private letters among 
the extant papyri—though few and relatively late—attest to the Chris- 
tian utilization of the usual letter-posting procedures of the time. Beyond 
this, the specific motivations and mechanisms by which NT writings were 
transmitted in the early centuries are still obscure, though understand- 
able enough in their broad outlines. We may assume, for example, that 
in the early decades of Christianity letters and treatises from recognized 
leaders (or thought to be from such leaders) or, slightly later, portions of 


^! Applying more broadly the words used of P6 by Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty 
Biblical Papyri ..., Fasciculus III Supplement, Pauline Epistles, Text, xxii. 

42 On amanuenses, see, e.g., the greeting (therefore, not the whole letter) written in Paul's 
own hand (1Cor 16:21; Phim 19; cf. Gal 6:11), or the writer's own hand (2Thess 3:17; Col 4:18); 
and a self-reference by an amanuensis (Tertius: Rom 16:22). For references to letter carriers, 
see, e.g., Phlm 12 and 17, implying that Onesimus carried the letter to Philemon; Silvanus 
in 1Pet 532; possibly Phoebe in Rom 162; Titus (plus two “brothers”) in 2 Cor 816-24; and 
Tychicus is at least the implied carrier in Eph 6:21-22 and Col 4:7-9 (though this evidence 
would largely disappear if these post-Pauline "letters" are imitative literary works, in which 
case the writer would show knowledge ofthe customary means ofletter carrying). Also, three 
individuals are designated carriers in 1 Clem. 65.1; Burrhus in Ign. Phld. 11.2; Smyrn. 12.1; cf. 
William R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) on Ign. 
Rom. 10:2; and, finally, Crescens is noted in Pol. Phil. 143. See E. Randolph Richards, The 
Secretary in the Letters of Paul (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1991), 129-201 (though he considers 
as "Letters of Paul" all NT writings claiming to be by Paul); Head, "Named Letter-Carriers," 
296-298. 

43 See, e.g., a 330-340 C.E. letter from a Meletian Christian to a presbyter requesting help 
in recovering children taken from a fellow Christian (along with all his possessions) to pay 
a debt (Select Papyri I, 378—381 [Loeb]); or one from Apamea [Syria?] to Coptos (also fourth 
century) telling an aunt of her sister's death (ibid., 388-389). Three recent studies, and the 
references provided, offer extensive coverage of Christian letters from and to Oxyrhynchus 
for the first several centuries of Christianity there: Epp, “Oxyrhynchus New Testament Papyri: 
‘Not without Honor Except in Their Hometown"?" 21-53; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 761—798; 
esp. for the fourth century and beyond, Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord, 25-151; and Blumell, 
"Lettered Christians," passim. 
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a gospel would be read in a worship service. Undoubtedly visiting Chris- 
tians, on occasion, would take copies back to their own congregations, or 
writings would be shared in some other way with other Christians or other 
churches—sometimes at the request of the writer (see1 Thess 5:27; Col 4:16). 
Soon some churches would possess several ofthese early writings, and small 
collections of gospels or letters of Paul would emerge, perhaps even through 
the conscious effort, for instance, of a devoted follower of Paul. Apart from 
this sort of historical imagination (backed by bits of evidence), we know 
extremely little about such transmission processes, though we do know that 
the earliest NT MSS (as well as many OT writings copied for Christian use) 
were in codex form, as opposed to the rolls or scrolls that constitute the 
almost universal format used for Jewish and secular literature prior to Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, Christians appear to have capitalized almost immediately 
upon the recently invented codex form as a convenient and space-saving 
format for the presentation and preservation of their writings“—and this 
less cumbersome format would have aided further (if only slightly) the rapid 
and quite efficient transfer of Christian literature in the first centuries. 


IV. UTILIZATION OF THE PAPYRI 
IN NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


As intimated earlier, the first publications of NT papyri did not produce 
instant or widespread changes in the critical texts of the NT. On the con- 
trary, even after the discovery ofthe Chester Beatty papyri (and, remarkably, 
to some extent after the Bodmer), these early papyrus artifacts ofthe NT text 
were often treated not so much as welcome illuminators of textual history, 
but more as intruders or even irritants to an already well-established and 
quite satisfactory understanding of the history of the text. After all, textual 


^* Theorigin and use ofthe codex format have been heavily debated since the appearance 
of Colin H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (Oxford: Oxford University Press 
for the British Academy, 1983), 35-61. See Gamble, Books and Readers, esp. 42-81, and Epp, 
"Codex and Literacy in Early Christianity," 15-26; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 521-536; idem, 
"Issues ... Textual Criticism and Canon,” 510-512; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 631-634. More 
recently, see especially Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and 
Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), ch. 2, "The Early Christian Preference for 
the Codex,” 43-93, also 155-189, and his footnotes and bibliography; Roger S. Bagnall, Early 
Christian Books in Egypt (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2009), esp. ch. 4, "The 
Spread ofthe Codex,” 70-90. See also Stephen R. Llewelyn, "The Development of the Codex," 
NewDocs 7 (1994): 249-256; William A. Johnson, “The Ancient Book,” in Oxford Handbook of 
Papyrology, 256—269. 
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critics in the late nineteenth century and in the first half of the twentieth 
had carefully and confidently reconstructed the early textual history of the 
NT—and the text itself—in accordance with the elegant fourth- and fifth- 
century parchment codices, especially Codices 8 and B. Many textual critics 
simply did not wish that structure to be jeopardized by these late-arriving 
papyrus interlopers—these fragmentary documents written on what may 
have seemed to some ofthem an almost unworthy vehicle for "Sacred Scrip- 
ture." Yet, had not Richard Bentley, Karl Lachmann, Constantin Tischen- 
dorf, S.P. Tregelles, and B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort called for the NT text 
to be established (as Tischendorf put it) "solely from ancient witnesses," 
for “those that excel in antiquity prevail in authority’? And were not such 
ancient witnesses more and more coming to light? So, the papyri could not 
and would not be ignored, and gradually they were worked into the critical 
editions ofthe numerous Greek New Testaments produced in the twentieth 
century.” 

"Gradually," however, is the governing word here. Naturally, the earliest 
published papyri, appearing in 1882 and the following decade, could have 
relatively little impact on critical editions such as Tischendorfs in 1869- 
1872 or Westcott-Hort's in 1881-1882. Yet, Hermann von Soden's edition 
(191121913) cited only twelve papyri of the more than twenty then known; 
S.C.E. Legg's edition of Mark (1935) cited only P^ (understandably, for, at 
the time, it was the only known papyrus containing Mark); his edition of 
Matthew (1940) used six (when nine Matthean papyri were known); and 
Nestle's 16th edition (1936) cited fifteen papyri (when, for the entire NT, 
some forty-six were known). Succeeding Nestle editions cited twenty-eight 
in 1952 (21st edition); thirty-seven in 1963 (25th edition) when seventy-six 
had been published; and finally in 1979 (26th edition) and following, all the 
known papyri are cited as soon as feasible. Actually, the first Greek NT to 
list all known papyri was also the first completely new critical edition to be 
produced after the Bodmer papyri appeared, namely, the first edition ofthe 


45 In Tischendorfs 2d ed. of 1849, but quoted in C.R. Gregory's Prolegomena to Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (8th major ed.; 3 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1869-1894) 3:47— 
48. 

46 For consideration of the use of the NT papyri up to the late 1980s, with references, see 
Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective," 274—283; repr. in idem, 
Perspectives, 324-336. Since 1989, thirty additional papyri have been published (P84, P95, and 
P!00_p!27), twenty-three of them from Oxyrhynchus (including possibly P", found in a box 
with both Oxyrhynchus papyri and some from other places). The apparatuses of NA?' (eighth 
printing, 2001) and the UBSGNT* (fifth printing, 2001) already contained readings from D" 
pls, 
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United Bible Societies Greek New Testament (1966), thereby signifying that 
the papyri now had fully and officially come into their own.” 

The slowness to utilize the papyri is even more obvious in handbooks 
to textual criticism in the first quarter of the twentieth century (e.g., those 
by George Milligan, Eberhard Nestle, and Ernst von Dobschütz),* but espe- 
cially by analysts and even editors of the papyri—an attitude that persisted 
to some extent even after the Chester Beatty documents came to light. The 
basic problems were two: first, the new discoveries were fragmentary, espe- 
cially the earliest ones, and even though Chester Beatty P^ contained 27 
percent of the original leaves of its codex, P^ 83 percent, and P” 31 per- 
cent, they could not compare with the mid-fourth-century majuscule MSS 
(primarily & and B) in coverage or consistency of text. Second, the new 
papyrus discoveries—even those as spectacular as the Chester Beatty— 
continued to be judged by these later, grand majuscules. A main reason was 
that a manuscript like P5, for example, did not coincide with the B-x (or 
B-text) cluster that was dominant in the editions of Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott-Hort, and Nestle, nor did it fit the other clearly established, early 
textual group of Westcott-Hort: the D-text (or "Western") cluster. Rather, 
it was thought at the time that P^ confirmed the recently established "Cae- 
sarean text," which was considered to belater than both the B- and D-textual 
clusters. The Caesarean text's support by P^, therefore, did not confer on 
P^ any distinctive authority over against the earlier B- and D-clusters. In 
the mid-1930s, Hans Lietzmann stated quite bluntly that P^ and P^ do not 
teach us anything radically new or anything we did not already know.” 
And Frederic Kenyon, who edited P^, P^ and P", said of P* that it “in gen- 
eral confirms the integrity of the text that has come down to us, and offers 
no sensational variants," and, therefore, it has no predominant authority 
“since, so far as we know, it is only a text circulating in provincial Egypt." 
Thus, the papyri gave rise to no new rationale that would unseat the textual 


47 See the preceding note. 

48 Details in Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective,” 277; 
repr. in idem, Perspectives, 328-329. It was von Dobschiitz who first listed papyri at the 
head of a NT MS list in distinction from Nestle and Gregory: Ernst von Dobschiitz, Eberhard 
Nestle’s Einführung in das Griechischen Neuen Testament (ath ed.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1923), 85-86; plates 1-2. 

49 Hans Lietzmann, “Zur Würdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der Paulusbriefe,” 
SPAW, phil.-hist. Klasse, 25 (1934): 775, repr. in his Kleine Schriften, vol. 2: Studien zum Neuen 
Testament (ed. K. Aland; TU 68; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958), 171; and “Die Chester-Beatty- 
Papyri des Neuen Testament,” Antike 11 (1935): 147, reprinted in Kleine Schriften, 2:168. 

50 Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri ..., III Supplement, Pauline Epistles, Text, xxii. 
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theory that had elevated the witnesses supporting the B-textual cluster to 
their position as the "best" MSS and "best" text. 

Two subsequent events were symptomatic—if not causative—of a pro- 
found change. The first appeared in the Schweich Lectures of 1946, when 
Günther Zuntz turned a customary procedure upside down by beginning 
his study of The Text of the Epistles with the *oldest manuscript of the 
Pauline corpus" (P^) and employing it “as a foil in assessing the value of, 
and the interrelation between, the other witnesses."? Thereby an early NT 
papyrus became the standard against which all other relevant manuscripts 
were measured. Second, a striking catalyst appeared in the discovery of 
the Bodmer papyri in the mid-1g50s. Dr, P”, and P” raised the papyri in 
general to a new level of visibility and significance, though it was P” that 
played the major role. Here was a very early third-century MS of John and 
Luke that turned out to have a Lukan and a Johannine text extraordinar- 
ily close to those of Codex Vaticanus (B) and yet dated 150 years earlier.” 
That made textual critics sit up and take notice, for ever since Westcott- 
Hort, it commonly had been held that the text of B was the result of revi- 
sion over time and therefore presented a refined, smoothened version of an 
older and rougher text. But P” did not confirm that hypothesis; rather, it 
demonstrated—in an actual, datable document—that already around 200 
this very text was being used in Egypt, and, quite properly, the recension 
hypothesis vanished. 

Attention in the 1960s turned also to P** (ca. 200), though not in the 
same way. This codex of John was judged at the time to be a mixed text, 
sharing typical characteristics of both the B- and D-textual clusters, that is, 


5! Thelectures were published only in 1953: G. Zuntz, The Text ofthe Epistles: A Disquisition 
upon the Corpus Paulinum (Schweich Lectures, 1946; London: British Academy by Oxford 
University Press, 1953), 11, 17. 

52 Carlo M. Martini, S.J., I! problem della recensionalita del codice B alla luce del papiro 
Bodmer XIV (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1966); Calvin L. Porter, “Papyrus Bodmer XV 
(P75) and the Text of Codex Vaticanus,” JBL 81 (1962): 363-376, who has not received the 
credit due him for demonstrating already in 1962, via full collation of P» and Codex B, that 
the two texts are "essentially the same" (374) and that "it is not now necessary, or proper, to 
describe the text of Codex Vaticanus as a conscious or deliberate revision or a fourth-century 
recension” (376). See also Gordon D. Fee, "P75, P68, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual 
Recension in Alexandria," in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. R.N. Longenecker 
and M.C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 24-45; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 251—273; 
Joel Delobel, "The Bodmer Papyri of John: A Short Survey of the Methodological Problems,” in 
l Évangile de Jean: Sources, rédaction, théologie (ed. M. de Jonge; BETL 44; Gembloux: Duculot; 
Louvain: Leuven University Press, 1977), 319-321. For a fine, succinct summary of Martini's 
arguments, see David C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their 
Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 320-323. 
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with textual features of the two early but sharply distinguishable textual 
groups identified by Westcott-Hort. Here again, however, textual critics 
were judging a new, very early MS by later MSS that held well-established 
positions in current text-critical theory. We now recognize, of course, that 
significant new MSS of great antiquity should be studied de novo and should 
"set the stage" rather than be pulled into an existing "drama" or *plot" of 
textual theory—though we have yet to implement this insight fully. So, 
the early assessment of P® left it somewhat in the position that P^ had 
assumed earlier: a source of confusion over against then-current theory— 
which it did not seem to fit —and hence P® was viewed much as was P^: a 
very early but enigmatic treasure. The judgment that P® was a “mixed” text 
(incorporating textual characteristics of both the B- and D-textual clusters) 
was later modified, and it is now usually linked with the P^-B kind of text, 
though recognizing that it is a rather “wild” member of that group. 

P% acquired independent significance, however, through the observa- 
tion that it contained four to five hundred scribal corrections of two kinds: 
most ofthem corrections by the scribe of his/her own errors, but others that 
appear to be corrections made upon comparison with another exemplar— 
the scribe checking his/her finished product against another MS. P®, there- 
fore, showed a kind of microcosmic textual history of its own—revealing 
how scribes worked, how they might make corrections, and how different 
textual complexions might appear in a single MS.“ 

By the mid- to late-1960s, then, the papyri had secured their position 
by entering into the formation of text-critical theory and, as noted earlier, 
were fully utilized in establishing a critical text of the NT—attested also by 
their fresh collation and subsequent full use in the first edition of UBSGNT 
(1966). Now, after four or five decades during which numerous additional 
papyri have been published, all the NT papyri enjoy the prominence that 
has been achieved. As noted, papyri in the earliest group (up to and around 
the third/fourth century, but especially those from that period preserved in 
twenty-five or more leaves) attract the most attention. Though sixty-two of 
the 124 different papyri (50 percent), plus five majuscules, originated in that 
early period, only five ofthose sixty-seven MSS (7.5 percent) have more than 


53 See Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 30-31; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 258-259; idem, Papyrus 
Bodmer II (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics (SD 34; Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1968), 35; Delobel, "The Bodmer Papyri of John," 317-323. 

54 See Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 35, 56, 76-83; idem, “P’°, P36, and Origen,” 30-31; repr. in 
Epp/Fee, Studies, 258-259; and further discussion below. 
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a dozen leaves extant, three (4.5 percent) have nine to eleven leaves; five 
(7.5 percent) have three to four leaves, while fifty-four (80.5 percent) have 
a mere one or two surviving leaves. A similar analysis of all 124 different 
NT papyri reveals that one (less than 1 percent) has 124 leaves (P”*), five (4 
percent) have twenty-five to a hundred leaves, six (4.8 percent) have eleven 
to twenty-four, six (4.8 percent) have five to ten, and seven (5.7 percent) 
have three to four leaves, but ninety-nine (80 percent) have only one or 
two leaves. More positive is the observation that the six papyri containing 
more than twenty-five extant leaves (P^, P^», P®, P”, P, and the later P’*) 
preserve a total of 458 leaves, while the 18 with fewer than twenty-five 
leaves total about 275 leaves (with many of them fragmentary), so that the 
six most extensive papyri (fewer than 5 percent of all NT papyri) offer some 
63 percent of the NT material on papyrus.* 


55 The preceding data are drawn partly from the writer's "Are Early New Testament 
Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” 98-102. Note the number of leaves extant (in square brackets, 
when relevant) in the sixty-seven papyri and majuscules dating up to and around the 
third/fourth centuries: Besides the fifty-three MSS (80.5 percent) that have one to two leaves 
forty-nine papyri + 0162, 0171, 0189, 0220, 0312), five (7.5 percent) have three to four leaves 
P4, p5, p40, P64+67, P70), two (4.5 percent) have five to ten leaves (P? [ten], P!5 [nine]), one (1.5 
percent) has eleven to twenty-four leaves (PP [eleven]), and five (7.5 percent) have twenty- 
five to a hundred leaves (P^ [thirty], P* [eighty-six], P9 [seventy-five], P? [ninety-five], P7 
fifty]). The most esteemed papyri, therefore, are the five early ones with twenty-five to a 
hundred leaves (though P“ and DIS, with 135 and 115 vv. of Revelation, respectively, and P!?”, 
with 75 vv. of Acts, should not be overlooked). 

Surprisingly, the percentage of NT papyri with only one or two extant leaves remained 
exceptionally high from the fourth into the eighth century, when the papyri cease. After the 
third/fourth century, three papyri have three to four leaves (P^, P9), four have five to ten 
leaves (P9' [seven], P8? [six], P% [nine], P'?” [eight]), five have eleven to twenty leaves (DP 
[fifteen], P+! [seventeen], P” [eleven], P’ [fourteen], P9? [twenty]), and only one papyrus 
has more than twenty leaves: P^ ([124], seventh century). The result is that, from the mid- 
fourth to the eighth century, only thirteen papyri (21 percent) out of sixty-two different NT 
papyri from that period have more than two leaves, and the remaining papyri, nearly 80 
percent, have only one or two extant leaves. The percentage, century by century, of papyri 
with one or two leaves is as follows: mid-fourth + fourth/fifth centuries = 86 percent; fifth 
+ fifth/sixth centuries = 88 percent; sixth + sixth/seventh centuries = 73 percent; seventh + 
seventh/eighth centuries - 67 percent. 

The designation “fragmentary” for MSS with fewer than ten leaves is implied in Aland and 
Aland, Text ofthe New Testament, 162. If one adopts this principle, then 1 (go percent) ofthe 
124 papyri are fragmentary. If all extant papyri and majuscules are considered, then 311 (77 
percent) of these 405 extant NT MSS are fragmentary. The remaining 94 MSS, with ten or 
more leaves, constitute 23 percent of the extant papyri and majuscules, but only 13 of these 
are papyri (10.5 percent of the 124 papyri). (These data are up to date to P?” and majuscule 
0320.) 
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V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAPYRI 
FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT: 
PAST AND FUTURE 


A. The Abiding Similarity of New Testament Critical Texts 


How have the papyri altered the critical text of the NT or our understand- 
ing ofthe theory behind it? Or, how should the papyri affect these matters? 
After the Bodmer papyri—and the texts of some subsequently published 
fragmentary papyri—had been worked into our critical texts, several analy- 
ses of the post-Bodmer critical editions revealed that, in actuality, their texts 
(including those of Nestle-Aland and of the United Bible Societies) differed 
only moderately from the 1881 Greek text of Westcott-Hort. One such anal- 
ysis, performed at Duke University around 1968, concluded, 


Since 1881 twenty-five editors have issued about seventy-five editions of the 
Greek New Testament. The collation of these many “critical” texts consis- 
tently exposes the fact that each of them is basically a repetition of the 
Westcott-Hort text .... Indeed, we have continued for eighty-five years to live 
in the era of Westcott-Hort, our textus receptus [“the text received by all” ].°° 


Now it is 130 years later than Westcott-Hort, and yet essentially the same 
situation obtains today. This was confirmed by an assessment of Nestle edi- 
tions over time: Kurt and Barbara Aland (then editors of NA”), in a com- 
parison of Nestle’s early editions (that of 1898—the first—and those that 
quickly followed) with the text in their own twenty-sixth edition of 1979 
(whose text was identical to UBSGNT*), concluded that the early Nestle text 
differed from its most recent counterpart “in merely seven hundred pas- 
sages."* They also provided a detailed comparison of NA? (1963) with the 
editions of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, von Soden, Vogels, Merk, and Bover. 
That analysis demonstrated that NA? differed most from von Soden (2,047 
variants), then (in descending order) from Vogels (1,996), Tischendorf** 
(1,262), Bover (1161), Merk (770), and, finally—with the fewest variants from 
NA*®»—Westcott-Hort (558).° 


56 Kenneth W. Clark, "Today's Problem with the Critical Text of the New Testament,” 
in Transitions in Biblical Scholarship (ed. J.C. Rylaarsdam; Essays in Divinity 6; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968), 157-169; repr. in idem, The Gentile Bias and Other Essays 
(ed. J.L. Sharpe III; NovTSup 54; Leiden: Brill, 1980), 120-132. 

57 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 20. Curiously, several pages later (26) they 
say that the Nestle text, for eighty years, “remained the same (apart from a few minor changes 
adopted by Erwin Nestle—no more than a dozen at most)." 

58 Ibid, 26-27. For discussion of various comparisons, see Epp, "The Twentieth Century 
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For reasons stated earlier, the papyri, of course, could play virtually no 
role in the early Nestle editions and in those of Tischendorf and Westcott- 
Hort, but that is precisely the point: if the papyri were not utilized by 
Westcott-Hort in constructing their NT text, and if our own modern critical 
texts—which do use the papyri fully—are not significantly different from 
Westcott-Hort, why are the papyri considered to be so important? This is a 
sobering question when we attempt to determine the role ofthe papyri over 
the past century and a quarter: have they had any substantive influence on 
the critical text of the NT itself? 

On the other hand, why should this close similarity between the texts 
of Westcott-Hort and our modern editions be surprising? After all, none 
of these new discoveries had dislodged Codices B and x (preeminent for 
Westcott-Hort) from their dominant position in the whole text-critical 
structure. The Chester Beatty papyri provided readings that left untouched 
the generally held theory of the time that three early text types existed: the 
"Neutral" (B), the "Western" (D), and the more recently established (though 
later questioned) Caesarean text (C)— succeeded, of course, by the Byzan- 
tine text. Moreover, P^ appeared to fall midway between the B- and D- 
textual clusters (hence, not threatening their existence), while P^* stood 
with the B-text cluster, though not with a particularly high level of agree- 
ments. Subsequently, the Bodmer papyri provided an even earlier witness 
to the B-cluster, namely P^, as well as another example, in P®, of a text 
basically supportive of the P+B textual cluster?—though at the same time 
moving away from it (neutral, in a ‘non-pure’ way,” A.F J. Klijn called it). 
It was only natural, then, to expect the post-Bodmer critical texts of the NT 
to resemble Westcott-Hort's 1881 text (and that ofthe early Nestle editions), 
and, essentially, that is what they did, despite numerous claims and a broad 
assumption that the NT papyrus treasures had changed everything. This 


Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism," JBL 93 (1974): 388—390; repr. in Epp/Fee, Stud- 
ies, 85-86; and in Epp, Perspectives, 61-65; Epp, “The New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts 
in Historical Perspective," 284—286; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 337—340. 

59 Note the following relationships (from various “Ergänzungslisten” of Text und Textwert 
[see below], measuring overall agreement in Test Passages): P^ and B, e.g., have 32 percent 
agreement in Mark; Go percent in Luke; 50 percent in John; and 61 percent in Acts; P46 
and B average Go percent agreement in the Pauline Letters; but P” and B have 86 percent 
agreement in Luke and 80 percent in John 1-10 (percentage not recorded for B and Dm in 
John). 

60 AF. Klijn, “Papyrus Bodmer II (John I-xiv) and the Text of Egypt,” NTS 3 (1956-1957): 
333; see also Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 9-14; 35; 76-83; Epp, "Significance of the Papyri,” 94-97; 
repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 289-292 and in Epp, Perspectives, 368-373. 
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striking conclusion about the abiding similarity of our recent and current 
critical texts to a pre-papyri text from 1881 may be surprising and perhaps 
disconcerting. After all, a century and a quarter of extraordinary discoveries 
and vigorous text-critical work has intervened. And indeed, this “age of the 
papyri" has strongly positive aspects for the entire text-critical enterprise. 


B. Significant Contributions from the New Testament Papyri 


Despite the failure ofthe papyri to alter radically the critical texts of the NT, 
it still can be claimed, with justification, that the papyri really have “come 
into their own" and have been utilized extensively and appropriately in 
textual criticism—with significant impact upon the entire enterprise. This 
impact is clearest in the extraordinary importance of the papyri as textual 
witnesses, for they furnish both confirmative readings and numerous fresh 
variants that challenge the text critic's ingenuity in ascertaining the earliest 
attainable NT text. Most of us will continue to look first in the apparatus for 
variants supported by papyri witnesses as we pursue our text-critical quest. 
The influence of the papyri, past, present, and future, might be displayed as 
follows: 


Confirmatory Readings, Fresh Variants, and Textual Groupings 

Concomitant with their full incorporation into our critical editions, the 
papyri, on the one hand, have offered innumerable variants that confirm 
readings selected previously as constituent ofthe earliest attainable NT text. 
On the other hand, they have provided fresh variants that challenge those 
readings already known. Since five of the six most extensive papyri are also 
among the earliest, their readings rather dramatically predate those of the 
major majuscules. It may be unappreciated that the Johannine and Lukan 
texts of P^— virtually identical with those of B—are some 150 years older 
than B and x (as is P5; that P^, with the Gospels and Acts, is a century older 
than 8 and B and a century and a half older than De (05); that P* of Paul is 
some 350 years earlier than Codex Claromontanus (Dr, 06); and that P” and 
P!5 of Revelation predate Codex Alexandrinus (A, 02) by perhaps a century 
and a half. At the same time, a few papyri, notably P** and P* in Acts and 
P® (also 0171) in Luke, offer variants that show support for those in the D- 
text cluster a full century earlier than Codex D.* These time differences are 


61 Note the assignment of dates for the MSS mentioned: Dip, P66 (ca. 200); P7 (beg. of third 
century); P^ (third century); P”, P6 (end of third century); P?? (ca. 300); P!5 (third/fourth 
centuries); x, B (mid-fourth century); D*? (ca. 400); A (fifth century); DP (sixth century). Not 
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significant when one realizes the enormous developments in Christianity 
during those intervening years. 

The emphasis above has been on the earliest NT papyri, identified as 
those up to and around the turn of the third/fourth centuries and, as noted, 
currently numbering sixty-seven when the five earliest majuscules are 
added to the sixty-two papyri. Surely this number will increase, for fifteen 
years ago there were only forty-five, plus four majuscules. Special emphasis 
is accorded, and rightly so, to these early MSS by NA”, where they are said to 
be “of particular significance because of their age "mz and clearly they are of 
paramount importance for establishing the earliest attainable NT text. One 
problem, however, is that these earliest witnesses do not reflect a unitary 
textual complexion, but rather a few if not several differing complexions. 
Consequently, some textual critics have viewed this early period as chaotic, 
without seeking a basis for sorting out the varying texts. This may be a 


mentioned is P72 (third/fourth centuries). These gaps between known MSS and earlier ones 
discovered later are significant even if they do not match the thousand-year gap between 
known Hebrew MSS of the Jewish Bible and the later-discovered Dead Sea Scrolls. 

62 See the list in n. 20, above. 

63 NA’, 58*; see 16* for the German: “besondere Bedeutung.” Such terms have been 
softened considerably since NA (1979), 12*, where these MSS were said to have "intrinsic 
significance" (German, 49*: *automatisch Bedeutung"); see also Aland and Aland, Text ofthe 
New Testament: "inherent significance," 56, 84, 93, 102; “automatically,” 106, 109, 159; German 
ed. (1982): *automatisch Bedeutung," 67, 95, 103. The Alands suggest that their importance is 
due also to their "witness to a situation before the text was channeled into major text types in 
the fourth century" (93; see 64, 84), though debate surrounds the formation dates of textual 
clusters. In 1979, Kurt Aland stated that, in these early MSS, the NT text “can be studied 
in the original": "The Twentieth-Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism," in 
Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. E. Best 
and R. McL. Wilson; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), u, which was a reply 
(in German) to my Hatch Memorial Lecture of the same English title, in JBL 93 (1974): 386- 
414; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 109-123; and in Epp, Perspectives, 59-100. Cf. my response and 
discussion in “A Continuing Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism?" HTR 73 (1980): 
131-151, esp. 144-151; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 109-123, esp. 118-123; and in Epp, Perspectives, 
185-209, esp. 199-207. 

In 1981, Kurt Aland claimed that “the new ‘standard text’ [namely NA?5, and the same text 
in UBSGNT?] has passed the test of the early papyri and uncials. It corresponds, in fact, to 
the text of the early time .... A hundred years after Westcott-Hort, the goal of an edition of 
the New Testament 'in the original Greek' appears to have been reached" (my translation): 
“Der neue ‘Standard Text’ in seinem Verháltnis zu den frühen Papyri und Majuskeln,” in New 
Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger 
(ed. EJ. Epp and G.D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 274-275. Today the equation of any 
critical text of the NT and the "original text" would be questioned, as would the very term 
“original text” itself; see Epp, "The Multivalence ofthe Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament 
Textual Criticism," HTR 92 (1999): 245-281; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 551-593. 
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proper assessment, though one might adopt a more positive view, namely, 
that these numerous MSS, with varying textual characteristics, represent 
a rich accumulation of texts, preserving diverse interpretations that have 
emerged from life experiences in the churches. Subsequently Egypt, due to 
its climate favorable to the survival of papyrus and to the relative ease of 
travel and communication, became a repository for MSS from numerous 
Christian areas with variant theological and sociocultural contexts. Such 
a plausible description, however, does not cast much light on the actual 
manuscript transmission of the NT text. 

Kurt and Barbara Aland have presented one approach to the transmis- 
sion process by offering classifications for a papyrus MS's fidelity to or devi- 
ation from the "original text" in terms of “normal,” “free,” “strict,” or “para- 
phrastic" text. A MS with normal text "transmitted the original text" rela- 
tively faithfully, departing "from its exemplar only occasionally, as do New 
Testament manuscripts of every century." Better is a MS with a strict text, 
transmitting its exemplar's text with “meticulous care,” thereby with “far 
less variation than the ‘normal’ text.” In contrast, a MS with a free text has “a 
greater degree of variation than the ‘normal’ text,” “dealing with the original 
text in a relatively free manner.” Finally, the Alands place a few MSS in the 
paraphrastic class, that is, “in the neighborhood of the D-text."* 

This schema of copying practices evokes obvious questions. How do we 
know the “original text” that a scribe was copying? Or, how are we able 
to discover the nature of a MS’s exemplar that would make these compar- 
isons possible? It becomes clear that these classifications are based on Kurt 
Aland's conviction that the text of the NA? ad?” is—or is virtually—the orig- 
inal text.* In view of this predetermination, it is at once obvious that these 
classifications both beg the question and are based on a circular argument. 
That is, when the “original text” has been identified, MSS that resemble that 
text meticulously or with relative fidelity can be called “strict” or “normal” 
MSS, while those varying "freely" or copying their exemplars paraphrasti- 
cally can be set aside— "at a distance from the original text.” So, it appears 


64 These designations are those of Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 59 and 
64, and 93-95, where all quotations may be found. Their representatives of the normal text 
include P^, P5, P!6, DS, p20, p28, p47, p52, P72 (1—2 Peter), P87; of the strict text: P7? and P!, P?3, P27, 
p35, P39, P64+67, p70 and majuscule 0220; of the free text: P45, P46, P36, and p?9, P37, p40, p69, p72 
(Jude), and P75; of the paraphrastic text: P38, P48, P69, and majuscule 0171. Other papyri fall in 
between these classifications. 

65 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 333; 321 refers to "The ancient text, 
presumably the original text. As a working hypothesis this is the text of Nestle-Aland." See 
also n. 63, above. 
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that, in practice, the textual critic is advised, when seeking the most likely 
"original" text, to look for it in the strict or normal MSS—and Lo and Behold! 
There it is!—a guaranteed result by a circular process. But, suppose that 
some textual critics judged the text in the D-text cluster (formerly the “West- 
ern" text) to bethe "original" text—as has been advocated from time to time. 
Would not the D-cluster MSS then be designated "strict" and “normal,” and 
would not the B-cluster MSS be called “free” and perhaps “minimalist”?% 

Yet, this classification system, with its considerable relativity, is not with- 
out value, for it reflects the general scribal process. For example, the close 
textual relationship between P? and Codex B (though the latter was not at 
alllikely copied from the former) does show a "strict" relationship between 
their texts and therefore an implied "strict" connection with their respec- 
tive exemplars—and with others along that line of transmission. This would 
intimate the validity of grouping MSS. Then too, the nature of papyri in the 
D-text circle is indeed frequently paraphrastic in comparison with the vari- 
ants they replace, suggesting that consanguinity of MSS might be revealed 
in this way. So the ratings do provide some measures of scribal care and 
competence, and they call for grouping MSS of like complexion. 

The placement of NT MSS into five categories is another sorting process 
offered by the Alands and the Miinster Institute, and some similar issues 
arise. They describe the categories in this way: 


CategoryI MSS are “ofa very special quality" and “should always be considered 
in establishing the original text,” which is then designated as “the 
Alexandrian text” and includes “automatically” the MSS through the 
third/fourth centuries “because they represent the text of the early 
period.” 

Category II MSS are of “a special quality, but distinguished from manuscripts 
of category I by the presence of alien influences (particularly of the 
Byzantine text).” 

Category III MSS have “a distinctive character with an independent text,” per- 
haps more important for the history of the text than for establishing 
the “original” text. 


66 See the brief critique by Bart D. Ehrman, “A Problem of Textual Circularity: The Alands 
on the Classification of New Testament Manuscripts,” Bib 70 (1989): 381n19; repr. in idem, 
Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 62n20; also 
Epp, “New Testament Textual Criticism, Past, Present, and Future: Reflections on the Alands’ 
Text of the New Testament,” HTR 82 (1989): 224-225; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 299; idem, 
“Issues in New Testament Textual Criticism: Moving from the Nineteenth Century to the 
Twenty-First Century,” Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. D.A. Black; Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 39-41 and n. 60; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 662-663. 
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Category IV consists of MSS of the D-text. 
CategoryV MSS are those with “a purely or predominantly Byzantine text."57 


Scrutiny ofthese criteria discloses problems similar to those connected with 
the transmission classifications discussed above, but there is also a positive 
side to be highlighted. First, the same prejudgment about the "original text" 
and MSS related to it comesinto view, for MSS are categorized in accordance 
with their closeness to or distance from the "original text" (which, again, 
equals the ancient text, which equals the Alexandrian text, which is equiva- 
lent to the text of NA?5??7, At the same time, MSS are categorized by their 
closeness to or distance from the Byzantine text. The parallelism of cate- 
gories I and II with the "strict" and “normal” classifications is apparent—all 
are most important for establishing the original text. Similarly, categories 
III, IV, and V line up generally with the "free" and paraphrastic D-text classi- 
fications as less useful for the original text (III) or not useful at all (IV and V). 
Once the original text has been established (NA?), the MSS most useful in 
that project would fall into category I (and also II), and then textual critics 
can be advised, when independently pursuing that earliest text, to consult 
first category I MSS, and then those in category II, and so on. Since the MSS 
that came to be associated with the D-text cluster are in category IV (only 
five MSS—none later than 400), it is assured that the D-text will be kept in 
isolation (in spite ofthe striking support for such an entity from among the 
earliest patristic writers, important Coptic and Syriac MSS, and other MSS 
among the earliest versions). These categories, therefore, are not immune 
from bias, circularity of argument, and begging the question. 

Much ofthis criticism (and perhaps misunderstanding) might have been 
avoided by stating simply that the NA?5*!? text was the standard of com- 
parison on the one hand and that the Byzantine text was the standard on 
the opposite side. This, in fact, was done, midstream, during the publication 
of the multivolume basis for these categories, the Text und Textwert series 


67 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 106-107, 159-162, and 332-337, where the 
quotations may be found. 

88 For critiques, see Ehrman, “A Problem of Textual Circularity,” 381-388; repr. in idem, 
Studies, 62-70; also Epp, “New Testament Textual Criticism, Past, Present, and Future," 225- 
226; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 300—302. These two similar critiques were written indepen- 
dently and appeared about the same time. See also Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New 
Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (3d ed.; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992), 289-290; Stuart R. Pickering, “A Method for Comparing Manuscripts and 
Variants: The Münster Institute System of Categories," in New Testament Textual Update 
(Ashfield, NSW, Australia: Textual Research Publications) 4 (1996): 31-36. 
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(“Text and Textual Worth"; 1987—2005).? In these massive volumes (11,604 
pages in fifteen volumes to date), one standard for measuring agreements 
among various MSS was termed, through 1993, the “ancient text, i.e., (postu- 
lated) original text," but in 1998, in the first volume of the Synoptic Gospels, 
the language became “the Nestle-Aland text” for the comparative basis on 
one hand and the “Byzantine text" on the other.” Naturally, this initiated no 
methodological change, though it did remove what, to some text critics, was 
a presumptuous identification of NA? with "the original text," hence giving 
the appearance, at least, of greater objectivity and therefore validity to the 
extensive project. 

It was, in fact, the continuous release of these volumes of Text und Tex- 
twert—which will win no awards for easy reading or clarity of plot among 
the general public—that clarified their value for textual critics. Their mas- 
sive data permit textual critics to compare each relevant NT MS with every 
other in any and all test passages that are extant in two or more MSS. Long 
ago the Münster Institute identified a thousand test passages ("Textstellen") 
throughout the NT (except in Revelation) that were judged to be useful sam- 
ples of variation in each writing and in each group of writings. One goal was 
to display MS interrelationships to ascertain possible groups by giving the 
percentages of agreement of readings with the Byzantine text and with the 
NA text, as well as recording special readings, singular readings, corrections, 
and so on. For example, in overall agreements in Luke, P^, and Codex B 
agree in 86 percent of the relevant test passages—(not unexpected), while 
P” and D agree 26 percent (not surprising). Also, P^ in Mark agrees 32 
percent of the time with Codex B, but 36 percent with Codex D; P^, in 
numerous test passages in ten Pauline Letters, agrees with B for 60 percent, 
with minuscule 1739 58 percent, and with D? (06) 40 percent. Each exam- 
ple, again, is informative about the similarity/difference between MSS and 


$9 Kurt Aland, ed., with later editors Barbara Aland (1998-) and Klaus Wachtel (2003-), 
Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (16 vols.; ANTF 9-11 
16-21, 26-31, 35-36; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987-2005). 

7 The Text und Textwert volumes on the Catholic Letters (Li, xiii [1987]), Pauline Letters 
(IL1, xv [1991]), and Acts (II, ix [1993]) speak of the standard for comparison as “ancient 
text, i.e. (postulated) original text,” while the Synoptic Gospels volumes (Mark: IV.ı.ı, 5* and 
21* [1998]) have “the established reading of Novum Testamentum Graece, 27th ed." and John 
(Vaa, 7* [2005]) says simply "the Nestle-Aland text." 

More broadly, see David C. Parker, “A Comparison between the Text und Textwert and the 
Claremont Profile Method Analyses of Manuscripts in the Gospel of Mark," NTS 49 (2003): 
108-138; idem, Introduction, 50-51. 
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about MS groupings," and the results are conveniently accessible. Yet, test 
passages are the only basis for the comparisons, and such sampling methods 
have their shortcomings, but are necessary when dealing with more than 
5,500 different MSS. Undoubtedly, electronic processing soon will overcome 
this downside. 

Emphasis on MS grouping is explicit in these Münster Institute projects, 
but currently another, more ambitious and sophisticated tool has been 
applied there to the Catholic Letters and is being refined for broader use, 
namely, the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM), developed by 
Gerd Mink. A brief, much too simple, and perhaps simplistic description of 
the method is all that can be offered here. The method can compare not just 
test passages, but every variation unit with every other one in a set of perti- 
nent Greek MSS, and the first object is to construct a stemma for each vari- 
ation unit (a method earlier designated the "local genealogical method"). 
This involves the traditional criteria for the priority of readings, seeking, if 
possible, the variant that explains all the others, or—lacking that—working 
with other criteria, such as "prefer the harder reading to the smoother read- 
ing" and so on. The goal at this stage is to establish the "initial text" (the 
equivalent, it appears, ofthe "earliest attainable text") in that variation unit. 
When a local stemma has been prepared for each variation unit in a writ- 
ing, such as the Letter of James, the texts of all the MSS involved can be 
collated electronically against one another, searching for the genealogical 
coherence—or the close correspondence—of the states of the texts with 
one another. The further goal at this point is to discover potential ances- 
tors and descendants of each text, but it is not MSS that are compared, but 
the states of their texts, irrespective of chronology, with a view to disclose 
a genealogical relationship between the texts. Vast complexity attends all 
this, but finally a global stemma can be constructed from all the substem- 
mata.” This method was utilized for the first installments of the new Editio 


71 Tn general, these examples, and countless others, confirm relationships discovered long 
ago, e.g., the close relation of P^? and B and the distance between P”-B and D; the standing 
of P^ midway between B and D; the closer relationship of P* to B than to D, though not 
to the degree found between P” and D; etc. Another example is P??? (fifth century), where 
numerous variants agree with those in Des (its near contemporary) and in other primary 
witnesses to the D-textual cluster: Georg Gabel, "The Text of P" (P.Oxy. 4968) and Its 
Relationship with the Text of Codex Bezae," NovT 53 (2011): 109-152. See the chapter, below, 
on "Textual Clusters." 

72 See the Münster Institute's website, www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung/, for de- 
scriptive materials by Gerd Mink, including "The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method— 
What Is It about?"; “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries’”; and the extensive "The Coherence- 
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Critica Maior? (Major Critical Edition) of the NT, namely, for the Catholic 
Letters, and it will be utilized further in this edition, now jointly pursued by 
the Münster Institute and the International Greek New Testament Project. 
Atthis stage in the development of the CBGM, however, questions linger as 
to whether or how fragmentary Greek MSS can be utilized in the CBGM, 
and the same question remains about patristic quotations and versional 
readings— both so important to NT textual criticism. 

Many of us who have worked with the traditional text types (A-text or 
Byzantine; B-text or Alexandrian; D-text or [formerly] "Western") are wait- 
ing to see what textual groupings (now preferably called textual clusters) 
might appear from the application of the CBGM to the Gospels, Acts, and 
Pauline Letters. The present writer has thought, over many years, that the 
early papyri would provide a basis for sorting the NT MSS into such clus- 
ters.” A number have, especially the more extensive ones, for P^ has drawn 
Codex B into its orbit, joined by P* as a somewhat more reluctant member; 
P5 and P“ have contributed, each in its own way, to the textual cluster dis- 
cussions, though each occupies a midway position between the B-text and 
D-text clusters; and P!5 of Revelation, which has its own textual groups, is 
the oldest member ofthe A-C cluster.” Naturally, the fragmentary nature of 
the vast majority of the papyri militates against the disclosure of clear and 
definitive clusters, yet fragmentary papyri, such as P°®, P^, and P®, as well as 
the more extensive P'?", have shown a clear connection with the text of the 
much later Codex D. 


Based Genealogical Method (CBGM)—Introductory Presentation." See also idem, “Problems 
of a Highly Contaminated Tradition, The New Testament: Stemmata of Variants as a Source 
of a Genealogy,” in Studies in Stemmatology, vol. 2 (ed. P. van Reenan, A. den Hollander, and 
M. van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 13-85; for brief summaries, see Paul 
Foster, JSNT 29 (2006): 229-230; Parker, Introduction, 169-171. 

73 The Institute for New Testament Textual Research (ed.), Novum Testamentum Grae- 
cum, Editio Critica Maior: IV, Catholic Epistles (ed. B. Aland, TK. Aland, G. Mink, and K. Wach- 
tel [also H. Strutwolf, from vol. IV.4]; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997-2005), as 
follows: vol. IV.1: James, 1997; IV.2: The Letters of Peter, 2000; IV.3: The First Letter of John, 2003; 
IV.4: The Second and Third Letter of John, The Letter of Jude, 2005. 

7^ My attempts at placing the NT papyri in the established text types began in 1974 (see 
Perspectives, 73-75), expanded in 1989 (ibid., 368-377, esp. 376-377, 380-381), and discussed 
again in 2002 (ibid., 660-661, 664—665, esp. n. 64). Much was highly provisional, hampered 
by the fragmentary nature of most papyri and lack of opportunity to pursue the matter in 
detail. 

75 David C. Parker, “A New Oxyrhynchus Papyrus of Revelation: P” (P. Oxy. 4499),” NTS 
46 (2000): 159174, esp. 174. 
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Scribal Activity and Traditional Criteria for the Priority of Readings 

Throughout the papyri, but notably in some prominent examples, such as 
Di and P*5, an array of distinctive variants appear that have played a major 
role in understanding scribal and reader behavior as the text was transmit- 
ted. An earlier, brief discussion characterized P® as offering a microcos- 
mic glance into how scribes of writings destined for the NT functioned in 
correcting their own texts. It appears that the scribe of P* whose text is 
closer to those of P-B than is x, became a “scribe-turned-recensor,” for Gor- 
don Fee's analysis of singular readings and of some 450 corrections in P^ 
revealed (1) a move away from Johannine style (as viewed in P”-B); (2) the 
use of another Vorlage for corrections; (3) alterations that tended to remove 
difficulties, smooth out grammar, and produce a good, readable text (in con- 
trast to careful preservation of the text being copied); and thus (4) a mode 
of revision later to be seen in the Byzantine tradition—a tendency toward a 
smoother, fuller text and a general departure from the kind of text in P^?-B.79 

Space permits only one other example of how scribal behavior aids in 
understanding early NT textual transmission, specifically in formulating the 
so-called Criteria for the Priority of Readings. 

Recently several extended studies have addressed "singular readings" 
(readings not found, to date, in any other Greek manuscript), including the 
meticulous and massive 1,080-page Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testa- 
ment Papyri, by James Royse." It treats scribal activity as disclosed through 
analysis of singular readings in six early, extensive papyri (P*, P^», P”, pes, 
P”, and P5). The results disclose how scribes treat orthographic differences, 
scribal errors, and MS corrections, thereby initiating what Royse terms 
"scribally created readings."* Accuracy of copying also can be estimated 


76 GordonD. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Character- 
istics (SD 34; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968), 71-83; idem, "P5, P®, and Origen: 
The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria,” in New Dimensions in New Testament 
Study (ed. R.N. Longenecker and M.C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 30-31; 44- 
45; repr. in Epp/Fee, Studies, 258-259, 272-273. 

77 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden: 
Brill, 2008). See also Peter M. Head, "Observations on Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Especially on the 'Scribal Habits,” Bib 71 (1990): 240-247; idem, "The Habits of New Testa- 
ment Copyists: Singular Readings in the Early Fragmentary Papyri of John," Bib 85 (2004): 
399-408. On singular readings in other MSS, see Juan Hernandez, Jr., Scribal Habits and The- 
ological Influences in the Apocalypse: The Singular Readings of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and 
Ephraemi (WUNT 218; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006); Dirk Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex 
Sinaiticus (Texts and Studies 3/5; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2007) 131-246. 

78 Royse, Scribal Habits, 37; the rest of this paragraph relies on ibid., 775-906, esp. 897- 
906. 
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from each scribe's "rate of error," or, stated positively, by the frequency of 
copying correctly. None of these analyses is as simple as stated here, but P”, 
for example, ranks highest for accuracy and P? lowest among the six papyri. 
Overall, a plethora of data for further study has resulted, providing insight 
into how scribes function, which, in turn, enlightens the entire process of 
textual transmission. The extensive early papyri are ideal for this research, 
for they stand in the earliest observable period in the transmission history 
and they provide sufficient text for meaningful analysis: for example, the 
singular readings offered by the six papyri total 1386.” As to methodological 
strategy, singular readings offer the surest direct access to the unconscious 
and conscious actions of scribes, for such readings are far more likely to 
have been scribally created than to be mere reproductions of material that 
a scribe was copying. In short, assessing singular readings assures the least 
contaminated data about scribal activity. 

One of Royse's prominent conclusions, among others, was that scribes— 
at least as indicated in these singular readings— tended to shorten texts 
rather than to lengthen them. This was viewed as a reversal of the very 
basic “shorter reading criterion" emphasized by J.J. Griesbach, resulting in 
a call by Royse to replace the much utilized “shorter reading” criterion with 
a new one, namely, “As long as the competing readings are all early, the 
preference must lie with the longer reading.” In actuality, such a change 
would be a return to Griesbach (1796), though it only would reverse a mis- 
placed emphasis—by textual critics ever since then—on the first half of his 
formulation and replace it with an equally inappropriate emphasis on the 
second half. Undoubtedly the long-standing but distorted understanding of 
Griesbach’s principle was caused by the introductory statement to his lead- 
ing criterion for determining the priority of readings: “The shorter reading 


79 Ibid., 902. Singular readings number 227 in P5, 639 in P46, 76 in DÉI, 128 in P®, 150 in P”, 
and 166 in P^5, Royse, 775-848, lists and discusses as singular readings numerous “asterisked 
readings" (see 67), i.e., readings not strictly singular because each is found elsewhere, but 
in a second MS not closely related to the first, strongly suggesting that the two have arisen 
independently and represent accidental agreement. These number gg in P^, 140 in P6, 44 in 
P47, 51 in Pê; 61 in P7, and 74 in P. Combining the two sets of figures yields a total of 1855 
"singular" readings in the six papyri. 

80 Royse, Scribal Habits, 734; see his chapter on “The Shorter Reading," 705-736. Similar 
conclusions were reached by Head, “Habits of New Testament Copyists,” 407-408; Hernán- 
dez, Scribal Habits, 74-75, 13-114, 148-149, 153-154, 194-195; Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex 
Sinaiticus, 107, also 202-240. Preference for the longer reading is a long-held view of J. Keith 
Elliott, "Can We Recover the Original Text of the New Testament? An Examination of the 
Róle of Thoroughgoing Eclecticism," in his Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual Crit- 
icism (Cordova, Spain: Ediciones el Almendro, 1992), 33, 39-40. 
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(unless it lacks entirely the authority ofthe ancient and weighty authorities) 
is to be preferred to the more verbose, for scribes were much more prone to 
add than to omit." * This portion has been quoted frequently ever since, 
often, unfortunately, in a shorter, *sound-bite" form, such as, "The shorter 
reading is preferable, for scribes were more prone to add than to omit." This, 
however, is not only an inadequate summary, but also a misstatement of 
Griesbach’s principle, for it ignores his almost equal emphasis on situations 
when the longer reading is to be preferred to the shorter. What is required in 
a criterion involving shorter/longer readings, I think, is a compromise for- 
mula, at least on a temporary basis, stated in the following fashion: 


In a variation unit containing a shorter/shortest reading and a longer/longest 
reading, the preferable variant depends on the circumstances: 


That is, 


A choice is required because (a) scribes tend to shorten readings by omission 
due to parablepsis, especially as a result ofhomoeoteleuton, in which case the 
longer reading is preferable. But (b) scribes also tend to add material through 
interpretation, harmonization, and grammatical or stylistic improvement, in 
which case the shorter reading is preferable. In all cases, both readings must 
be tested also by the other criteria. 


81 Johann Jakob Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece: Textum ad fidem codicum ver- 
sionum et patrum (2d ed: 2 vols.; London: Elmsly; Halle: Haeredes, 1796-1806), 1x-lxi = 
"Prolegomena," §III, Tı. The major parts of Griesbach's criterion follow, paraphrased from 
the English translation in Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Tes- 
tament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2005), 166-167: 

The shorter reading is to be preferred (a) if it is also a “more difficult, more obscure, 
ambiguous, elliptical, hebraizing, or solecistic" reading, (b) if the same matter is expressed 
differently in various manuscripts, (c) if the word order is inconsistent and unstable, (d) 
if a short reading begins a pericope, or (e) if the longer reading evidences a gloss or inter- 
pretation, or agrees with the wording of parallel passages, or appears to have come from a 
lectionary. 

The longer reading, however, is preferable to the shorter (unless the latter is supported 
by many notable witnesses), (1) ifthe omission from the longer reading (a) can be attributed 
to homoeoteleuton, (b) would have appeared to scribes as obscure, rough, superfluous, 
unusual, paradoxical, offensive to pious ears, erroneous, or inconsistent with parallels, or (c) 
does not, by its omission, damage the sense or word structure, or (2) if the shorter reading 
(a) is less in accord with the author's character, style, or goal, (b) absolutely makes no sense, 
or (c) might be an intrusion from parallel passages or lectionaries. 

82 For more detail, see Epp, "Issues in New Testament Textual Criticism: Moving from 
the Nineteenth Century to the Twenty-first Century,” 27-30; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 
650-653; and idem, “Traditional ‘Canons’ of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, 
Validity, and Viability—Or Lack Thereof,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: 
Changing Views in Contemporary Research (ed. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes; SBL Text- 
Critical Studies 8; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), 106-116. 
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This example of how the NT papyri are instructive about basic text- 
critical criteria not only demonstrates the direct relevance of the papyri for 
methodology, but also illustrates the intrinsic advantage the papyri offer for 
that demonstration—reaching back to the earliest accessible phase of NT 
textual transmission. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has not provided “everything you need to know about the NT 
papyri," but perhaps it contains adequate information and raises sufficient 
critical issues to pique the interest of students and researchers alike. Cer- 
tainly there will be additional ways in which these ragtag documents that 
take us back to the early stages of the NT text also will open fresh paths to 
future studies. The papyrologist Michael Haslam, with reference to archaic 
and Hellenistic poetry, offered this wisdom to his colleagues—and to us: 


Papyri have also hada big impact, though appreciably less than they might, on 
the investigation of textual transmission and the practice of textual criticism 
.... In matters of textual history, as with everything else, papyri teach us how 
little we really know, and how fragile what we think we know really is .... 


There is something distinctly unsettling about the innocent capacity of papyri 
to annihilate the hardwon conclusions of scholarly labour at a single casual 
stroke. But when they do so, they almost always expose deficiencies of meth- 
od, and that is salutary. Papyri constantly force us to question the assump- 
tions with which consciously or unconsciously we have been operating. We 
need them as a prophylactic against torpor and complacency, we need them 
to defamiliarize the familiar. What they contribute to the study of Greek lit- 
erature is vitality. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE MAJUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
David C. Parker 


1. DESCRIPTION AND NOMENCLATURE 


It used to be common to describe this class of MSS as uncials. This usage 
has its origin in Mabillon's interpretation of Jerome's phrase about MSS 
written uncialibus litteris. Whatever the original meaning, a consensus has 
emerged that the name should only be applied to a particular kind of Latin 
majuscule.? It is the word “majuscule” that should be used to designate the 
class of Greek hands of which I write. It means “of a fair size,” as opposed to 
minuscule, “rather small." To attempt a definition ofa hand given this name, 
one could specify a formal bookhand ofa fair size in which almost all ofthe 
letters are written between two notional lines. 

With regard to the class of MS of the Greek NT with which we are 
concerned here, there are three criteria that a MS must satisfy if it is to be 
included: script, material, and contents—majuscule in script, parchment 
as to material, and with a continuous text rather than lections (though the 
lections may be marked, in the margin or even in the text). If a MS in a 
majuscule hand is written on papyrus, then it is classified among the papyri; 
if it is a lectionary as to contents, then it should be classified among the 
lectionaries. There are about 270 lectionaries written in majuscule.? 


! Prologus in Libro Iob, Biblia Sacra, 1.732. For a recent explanation, see P. Mayvaert, 
“Uncial letters’: Jerome's Meaning of the Term," JTS 34 (1983): 185-188. 

? See G. Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period A.D. 300— 
800 (University of London Institute of Classical Studies Bulletin Supplement 47; London: 
Institute of Classical Studies, 1987), v. 

3 There has been debate in recent years as to whether the entire classification is in need 
of overhaul. See, e.g., S.E. Porter, “Textual Criticism in the Light of Diverse Textual Evidence 
for the Greek New Testament: An Expanded Proposal," in New Testament Manuscripts: Their 
Texts and Their Worlds (ed. T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Texts and Editions for New Testament 
Study 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 305-337. The Catalogue of Byzantine Manuscripts project in the 
Netherlands is an attempt to classify manuscripts by their function and complete contents, 
rather than focusing solely on their New Testament text portion. 
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Because of these three criteria, it could be argued that the designation 
“uncial” refers not to the script so much as to the whole character of the 
book in question. This usage is so common as to be almost universal. Nev- 
ertheless, it is palaeographically inexact, and we must learn to do without 
it. The term *majuscule" will be employed throughout the present study. 

On the question of contents, it should be noted that a significant number 
of our MSS are bilingual. At present there are some eleven Graeco-Latin, 
twenty-one Graeco-Coptic, and two Graeco-Arabic majuscule bilinguals.* 

The script and material of our MSS form a group reflecting various social, 
political, economic, and religious factors. Apart from our five oldest exam- 
ples, they all come within a period delimited by two events. The first was the 
Peace of Constantine, and the innovation was a change from a preponder- 
ance of papyrus MSS to a preference for parchment, with a general adoption 
of biblical majuscule as the most common script. The demise of the majus- 
cules coincides with an explosion in the production of written books in the 
tenth century that made it necessary to produce more books from the same 
parchment supply. The innovation here was the transition to minuscule 
scripts. But the transition was long, and it is arguable that some majuscules 
that have been dated to the tenth century should be redated to the eleventh 
or in at least one case even the twelfth.5 


2. THE MAJUSCULES IN HISTORY AND SCHOLARSHIP 


With the transition to minuscule, the majuscule MSS passed out of use. 
What happened to them? Professor Metzger draws our attention to the fact 
that “[i]nstances of a known copy of another MS are exceedingly rare, which 
suggests that only a very small percentage of MSS have survived."* Weitzman 
has produced a statistical model suggesting that “10% of all books now lost 
were still extant in A.D. 900." With NT MSS produced in late antiquity, 


^ A list of all bilinguals is given in David C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian 
Manuscript and Its Text (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 60-61. To my list 
of Graeco-Coptic MSS should be added 0114 + [964a + lı353b, 0276 + [962 + l1353a, 0298, 
and 0299. Another list is provided in Bruce M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An 
Introduction to Greek Palaeography (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 56. 

5 J.N. Birdsall, "The two fragments of the epistles designated M (0121)," JTS n.s. 11 (1960): 
336-338. 

6 Metzger, MSS, 54. 

7 MP. Weitzman, "The Evolution of Manuscript Traditions," Journal of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society A (1987): 150, part 4, 287—308. 
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the proportion is likely to have been far higher. This challenges our belief 
that the greater part of MS loss happened in antiquity. Could it be that, just 
as the Colosseum and Hadrian's Wall survived the depredations of earlier 
barbarians, only to succumb in modern times, the one to the aspirations of 
renaissance popes, the other to the indifference of Victorian farmers, so our 
ancient MSS may have survived a millennium, only to perish within sight 
of land? The use of parchment taken from MSS for bookbinding (Codex 
Sinaiticus is a noteworthy example) bears this out, and a glance at the 
history of the palimpsests reinforces it. 

There are fifty-nine majuscule palimpsests, and a further fifty-one (or 
possibly fifty-two) majuscule lectionary palimpsests. The definition of 
palimpsest often includes pieces used to strengthen binding? Those MSS 
on which it has been possible to gather information were rewritten in the 
following centuries (precise year in brackets; the phrase "lower script" refers 
to the older text of a palimpsest, “upper script" to the newer ones[s]):? 


VII 024 026 0208 (first half) 
VIII-IX 027 
IX 068 0250 


8 I took the list by Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (3d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 12 n. 1, and 
added subsequent discoveries, namely 0254, 0257, 0269, 0271, 0272, 0273, and 0297. 0114 (listed 
under /965, not shown to be a palimpsest in Kurt Aland, Kurzgefaßte Liste der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments [2d ed: ANTF 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994; henceforth 
cited as Liste]), should also be added. In his list, 0196 and 0229 are the upper scripts. For 
the rest, our majuscules are the primary writing. The uncertainty with regard to the num- 
ber of lectionary examples is due to the state of the lower writing in the fourteenth-century 
[2008: the note in idem, "Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. Ergánzun- 
gen zur 'Kurzgefafsten Liste' (Fortsetzungsliste VIT)," in Materialen zur Neutestamentlichen 
Handschriftenkunde (ANTF 3; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969 [henceforth cited as Supplement to 
the Liste]), 30, reads “untere Schrift kaumU-1." It is included in the list below. 

9 See, for example, the description of 1836 in R. Devreessse, ed., Bibliothèque Nationale. 
Département des mss. Catalogue des ms grecs. II: Le fonds Coislin (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1945), under MS 211. 

10 Some are beyond our reach: the whereabouts of 062, 072, 0144, 0158, 0159, and 0254 
are not known. They were a group seen by Tischendorf in Damascus: see W.H.P. Hatch, “An 
Uncial Fragment of the Gospels,” HTR 23 (1930): 149-152 (his article is mainly about 0196). 
Hatch could only find 0144 when he visited Damascus in 1929. His assertion that the other 
MSS were removed to Germany in 1918 is robustly dismissed as gossip by E. von Dobschutz, 
“Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften,” ZNW 32 (1933):191. 093 is one of the Cambridge Cairo 
Geniza fragments; it is not possible to date the upper hand (M. Sokoloff and J. Yahalom, 
“Christian Palimpsests from the Cairo Geniza,” Revue d'Histoire des Textes 8 [1978]: 115-116). 
Similarly, the Coptic upper script of 086 and the Syriac overwriting of 064/074 have not been 
dated by the editors. 0168 is apparently lost. o9o (one MS with 064 and 074) and 0246 were 
cleaned but never reused. Sources of information have failed me for 0225. 
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IX-X 0240 

IX-XI 0197 

X 035 [orlater] 065 066 067 078 079 088 096 097 0120 0245 [983] 0257 
XI 094 0132 0247 

XI-XII 0130 

XII 04 0103? 0104? 0248 0249 

XIII 025 040 0134 0233 (1247) 

XIV 098 0116 0209 0306 

XV 0133 (1431) 0135 0161 0269 0271 0272 0273 0297 
XVI 

XVII 048 0307 (1696-1699: both in the same MS) 


The tenth-century MSS are mostly a group with Georgian upper writing now 
in Saint Petersburg.” 0133 0269 0271 0272 0273 and 0297 (with the minuscule 
[334) were all used for a MS written in 1431 (London, B.L. Add. 31919). 0248 
and 0249 were both used in Oxford, Bodl. Auct. T 4.21. 

Some of these MSS were reused for lectionary or minuscule copies: 040 
as [299, 0132 as 639, 0134 as /26, 0209 as Du, 0233 as /1684, 0257 as (2094. 
0208 was used in the first part of the eighth century, probably at Bobbio, in 
a copying of Prosper's Chronicon.” 

The majuscule lectionary palimpsests were rewritten, for the most part, 
at a rather later point:? 


X [559a [559b 

X-XI [36 [317 

XI [2201 

XI/XII 1952 (if XI, then 1067) 

XII has [205 [286 (1150) [293 [486b [586 1836 

XIII [65 166 [r1 [220b [269 [193a (1263?) 4837 953 954 [2125 

XII-XIV 854b 

XIV 1155 (338 1363? [444 [482 [511 (668 (1311) [703 [907 (1350) lı214 l1955 [2008 


lower script? [2123 [2124 
XIV-XV  [4&1(2121 
XV [368 [370 41317 
XVI [362 


11 ops, 066, 067, and 088 are in the Public Library as Gr. 6; 078 and 079 as Gr. 13; 096 as Gr. 
19; 097 as Gr. 18. 

1? E.A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores: A Palaeographical Guide to Latin MSS prior to the 
Ninth Century, vol. 9 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1959), item 1274. 

13 [1276 (not given as a majuscule in the Liste) is from the Cairo Geniza, and, like 093, 
its upper script cannot be dated. (This fragment could be from a continuous-text MS rather 
than a lectionary, according to Caspar R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes [3 vols.; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900-1909], 3.1272-1273) For various reasons, I do not provide information 
for 41429, 4601, 11637, 4687, 4849, 1885, and [2158. 
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Ten of these were rewritten as NT texts: [135 as [136, [220b as [220a, [269 as 
4944, [586 as 713, (668 as 982, [1193a as 193b, [1214 as [1235, [1854b as [1854a, 
[1954 as (op, and boss as l27. The eleventh-century MS 1904 shared its fate 
with /703. The upper script of /1317 is by the same scribe as that of British 
Museum Add. 31919, containing 0133 and so on. [559a and [559b were used 
in the same MS as 048 (Vat. Gr. 2061). 

The scarcity of medieval corrections and marginalia is a further indica- 
tion that majuscules were little used during this period. Codex Sinaiticus has 
a couple of medieval corrections." Codex Vaticanus was restored by some- 
one in the tenth or eleventh century and had three lacunae restored in the 
fifteenth.5 Codex Bezae shows no signs of use between the ninth and six- 
teenth centuries. The Freer Gospels have no corrector later than the sixth 
century. Codex Alexandrinus was probably removed to Alexandria in the 
opening years of the fourteenth century and seems to have been an object 
of interest to Patriarch Athanasius IL!" The Laudian Acts contains eighth- 
and ninth-century Latin uncial annotations. 

The emergence of the pre-minuscule MSS into the light of scholarship 
was late and gradual. Codex Vaticanus is first mentioned in a letter to 
Erasmus by Bombasius, prefect of the Vatican Library, in 1521.5 It seems 
to have been used by a scribe of Bessarion's to copy some Old Testament 
books. But it was to be another two and a half centuries before more than 
a small part of its readings were to become available.? Codex Bezae was 
probably cited at the Council of Trent in 1546.? It is certainly one of the 


14 There are three corrections in the NT: at Matt 19:3; ı Tim 3:16; and Acts 3:13 (and there is 
one in Proverbs). There are a few pious notes, and some Arabic glosses, notably one that 
may be dated between 1453 and 1492. See www.codexsinaiticus.org and David C. Parker, 
Codex Sinaiticus: The Story of the World's Oldest Bible (London: The British Library; Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 2010). 

15 Carlo M. Martini, Il problema della recensionalita del codice B alla luce del papiro Bod- 
mer XIV (An Bib 26; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1966) 3-4; J. Sagi, "Problema historiae 
codicis B," Divus Thomas 75 (1972): 3-29, esp. 5-6. 

16 Parker, Codex Bezae, ch. 3. 

17 $. McKendrick, “The Codex Alexandrinus, or the Dangers of Being a Named Manu- 
script,” in The Bible as Book: The Transmission of the Greek Text (ed. McKendrick and 
O'Sullivan; London: British Library, 2003), 1-16, esp. 6-8, partly correcting T.C. Skeat, "The 
Provenance of the Codex Alexandrinus," JTS 6 (1955): 233-235. 

18 JJ. Wettstein, Prolegomena to Nouum Testamentum Graecum (2 vols.; Amsterdam, 
1751-1752), 1:23-24. Erasmus Ep. 1213 (Opus Epistolarum Des: Erasmi Roterodami [ed. P.S. and 
H.M. Allen; Oxford: Clarendon, 1906-1958], 4:528-531, ll. 67-81). 

19 F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the Use of 
Biblical Students (4th ed.; rev. by E. Miller; 2 vols.; London: George Bell and Sons; Cambridge: 
Deighton Bell, 1894), 1109-119. 

20 F.H.A. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, Being an Exact Copy, in Ordinary Type 
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first two majuscules to have been cited in an apparatus. The other was the 
eighth-century gospel MS Codex Regius (019 L). They were among the fifteen 
witnesses used by Stephanus in his third (1550) edition, the first to contain 
a critical apparatus. Codex Claromontanus is first mentioned by Beza in the 
preface to his third edition of 1582. It was subsequently used for Walton's 
Polyglot. Codex Alexandrinus was an object of some interest from its arrival 
in London in 1628. It too was collated for Walton's Polyglot. K of the Gospels, 
Codex Cyprius, was brought to Paris from Cyprus in 1673 and collated by 
Simon. 0319 (formerly Dahl, and E» before that) was first used in Fell's edition 
(1675). It was treated as a separate MS until Sabatier showed it to be a copy 
of o6 (DP). 

In 1707, Mill was able to describe and cite eight majuscule MSS: those 
I have listed (he took his citations of L only from Stephanus), and two 
more that first appear in his edition: Basiliensis (E* 07) and the Laudian 
Acts (F° 08). Kuster, in his 1710 edition of Mill, added three more: Codex 
Ephraemi Rescriptus, which had arrived in western Europe in the first part 
of the sixteenth century, and had recently been drawn to the attention 
of scholars; the Pauline bilingual Codex Boernerianus (012), which in the 
sixteenth century had belonged to Paul Junius of Leiden; and the Codex 
Campianus ofthe Gospels (021 M). 

Wettstein cites twenty-two majuscules in his edition. To describe them 
he used the system ofletters that has been in use ever since: for the Gospels, 
A (02), B (03), C (04), D (05), E (07), F (09), G (o11), H (013), I (022, the London 
leaves), K (017), L (019), M (021), N (022, the Vienna leaves), O ([295); for 
Paul, A (02), B (03), C (04), D (06), E (0319, D*"), F (010), G (012), H (015); 
for Acts, A (02), B (03), C (04), D (05), E (08), F (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin. 1), 
G (020); for Revelation, A (02), B (046), C (04). The witness he called F of 
Acts is a Septuagint Octateuch. Wettstein found Acts 9:24—25 in the margin. 
Tischendorf (who knew it as F*) found nineteen other such references, from 
the Gospels, Acts, and the Pauline corpus. These readings have dropped out 
of sight, since the MS is no longer officially listed.? 


(Cambridge: Deighton Bell, 1864; repr. Pittsburgh Reprint Series 5; Pittsburgh: Pickwick, 
1978), viii. 

?! The use of “abs” (= Abschrift) has been abandoned. The use of databases requires a 
consistent numbering system. In any case, the selection of a few examples when there are 
likely to be more and the possibility of error in claiming that a manuscript is a direct copy of 
another are both reasons why we are better off without the practice. 

72 There is a plate in Cavallo, Ricerche, 96; see also Devréesse, MSS grecs, passim, and 
D. Fraenkel, ed., Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments von Alfred 
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During the nineteenth century, study of NT MSS involved a twofold pro- 
cess. The first was the appearance of collations and transcriptions superior 
to those that had hitherto been available, advanced still further in later years 
by the publication of facsimile editions of some MSS. The second was the 
discovery of more MSS. The most sensational find was, of course, that of the 
Sinaitic MS in 1844 (the NT section was first seen by Tischendorf in 1859). By 
the time that Gregory came to write Tischendorfs Prolegomena, Wettstein’s 
twenty MSS had become eighty-eight. Sixty-five of these are among those 
counted as majuscules today. Two were papyri (P! and P'*). Eleven were lec- 
tionaries. On the other hand, Tischendorf counted among the minuscules 
thirteen MSS now listed as majuscules. 

By 1909, Gregory was able to double the number of known majuscules to 
166. The 200 mark was passed by von Dobschütz in 1933, and the Münster 
Liste included the round sum of 250 when it appeared in 1963.” 

Among the most important of those MSS to have been discovered since 
Tischendorf should be noticed the Freer MSS, one of the Gospels (W 032) 
and one of the Pauline Epistles (I 016), bought in Cairo in 1907 and published 
in 1912 and 1918, respectively; and the Koridethi Codex of the Gospels (0 
038), which became known in 1901 and was published in facsimile in 1907. 

Today, the list of majuscules has passed three hundred.” The place of a 
MS in the list does not indicate the sequence of discovery or of publication, 
but simply the point at which it was added to the list. 0235 was first discussed 
in 1899,” 0234 in 1903, 0237 in 1912. The last two of these MSS were cited by 
von Soden as £49 and £014, though they did not receive a Gregory-Aland 
number until 1954.79 

Although the list contains three hundred items, there are not three hun- 
dred majuscule MSS.” Some MSS are assigned to several different numbers. 


Rahlfs, vol. 1, 1: Die Überlieferung bis zum VIII. Jahrhundert (Septuaginta; Vetus Testamentum 
Graecum Supplementum; Góttingen, 2004), 307—308. 

23 For a full account and bibliographical details, see J.K. Elliott, A Bibliography of Greek 
New Testament MSS (2d ed: SNTSMS 109; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 5- 
9. 

24 Münster Bericht, 1992, 108-109. 

25 Elliott, Bibliography, 3-7. 

?6 Ibid., 6. 

27 H. Bachmann, “Nur Noch 241 statt 276 Majuskelhandschriften," Münster Bericht (1982): 
69-70. Two of the new MSS from Mount Sinai have been assigned numbers, but belong to 
MSS already numbered. See B. and K. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction 
to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. 
Erroll F. Rhodes; 2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 104-106. There are 
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Graeco-Coptic codices are prone to this numbering, since many were 
acquired by dealers whose practice was to divide MS finds into small por- 
tions to be sold separately. 070 has particularly suffered— portions of the 
MS are found under eleven other numbers.” The numbers 0152 and 0153 
were reserved for talismans and ostraca, respectively, and are no longer 
used. 0129 and 0203 and /1575 are all parts of one MS, o100 and 0195 belong 
with /963, and 0192 belongs with /1604. These codices should be classified 
with the lectionaries. 050 is a commentary manuscript and does not contain 
the complete text. 0212 is a MS of a gospel harmony and does not belong 
in the Liste at all.” 055 is a copy of John Chrysostom's commentaries on 
Matthew and John, mostly written in minuscule: it is common for commen- 
tary manuscripts to contain the biblical text in majuscule and the commen- 
tary in minuscule, and the inclusion on such manuscripts in this category 
will always be open to debate. Finally, two numbers are doubled—we have 
092a and o92b, and o121a and o121b. The nominal number of separate majus- 
cule MSS listed on August 2, 2012, was 285.°° 

I may note in passing that, with their removal from the list, certain kinds 
of evidence have dropped out of sight. I have referred to the marginalia of 
the Paris MS of the Octateuch, and to the talismans (which should be taken 
to include other kinds of parchment fragments whose extent and purpose 
are uncertain) and ostraca. In addition, there are a number of inscriptions, 
epigraphic and painted, that are not part ofany list ofthe evidence available 
to us.*! 


discrepancies in their figures. According to their information, the figure should be 262, not 
the 263 they state. 

28 F.-J. Schmitz, “Neue Fragmente zur bilinguen Majuskelhandschrift 070,” Münster Be- 
richt (1982): 71-92. (The discovery of another fragment, in the British Library, was announced 
by H.-M. Bethge at the SNTS Textual Criticism Seminar in August 1994.) 

29 C.H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron from Dura (SD 3; London: 
Christophers, 1935); a corrected edition is C.B. Welles, R.O. Fink, and J.F. Gillian, eds, The 
Parchments and Papyri: The Excavations at Dura-Europos ... Final Report, vol. 5, part 1 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1959), 73-74. The identification with the Diatessaron is ques- 
tioned by D.C. Parker, D.G.K. Taylor, and M.S. Goodacre, "The Dura-Europos Gospel Har- 
mony,” in Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts: The Papers of the First Birming- 
ham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Texts and 
Studies: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature, 3d series; Birmingham: Birming- 
ham University Press, 1999), 192-228. The whole matter is rendered even more tentative by 
Schmid's arguments with regard to the western harmony tradition (see ch. 5 below). 

30 The Virtual Manuscript Room makes it far easier to keep track of manuscripts, in 
particular to identify known manuscripts by searching for copies with similar attributes, and 
to make a list of discrete manuscripts. See http://ntvmr.uni-muenster.de/ and http://www 
.vmr.bham.ac.uk/. 

31 See most recently, D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and 
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Four MSS may be plausibly dated to a date before 312, although the case is 
not proven for all of them. 0220, containing Rom 4:23-5:3, 8-13, appears to 
have been found in the neighborhood of Old Cairo. It is dated by Hatch to 
"the latter part of the third century rather than early in the fourth."? The 
text is identical with that of B, except that at 5:1 it reads ëyopev (N! B? F G P 
Y 1739 al) and not £yoyev (KT A B* C D K L 33 pler). 

0171 contains verses from Matthew 10 and Luke 22. The Lukan fragment 
was the first to be found.” The leaf containing Matthew was published by 
Treu in 1966. Placed by the first editor and by Cavallo in the fourth century, 
it is dated to about 300 by Treu and the Alands.* The text was deemed by 
Lagrange (who of course knew only the Lukan section) to be a witness to the 
D text.” The matter has been thoroughly considered more recently, notably 
by K. Aland, EJ. Epp, and J.N. Birdsall.” Aland discusses both fragments, Epp 


their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 128-130. Standard sources are 
D. Feissel, "La Bible dans les inscriptions grecques," in La monde grec ancien et la Bible 
(ed. C. Mondesert; Bible de tous les Temps 1; Paris: Beauchesne, 1984), 223-231, esp. 229- 
231. The fullest study of the subject (in Greek and Latin inscriptions) dates back to 1914; 
see L. Jalabert, “Citations bibliques dans l'épigraphie grecque," and H. Leclercq, “Citations 
bibliques dans l'épigraphie latine," in Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 
vol. 3/2 (ed. F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq; Paris: Librairie Letouzy et Ané, 1914), cols. 1731-1756, 
1756-1779. See also Peter Head's discussion of additional Greek witnesses (ch. 16 below). 

32 W.H.P. Hatch, “A Recently Discovered Fragment of the Epistle to the Romans," HTR 45 
(1952): 81-85. A plate is provided by Aland and Aland, Text, plate 17. 

33 Published in G. Vitelli, M. Norsa, V. Bartoletti, et al., eds., Papiri greci e latini (Pubbli- 
cazioni della Societa Italiana per la ricerca dei Papiri greci e latini in Egitto; 14 vols.; Florence: 
Ariani, 1912-1957), 1:24, 2:22-25. 

34 Papyrus Berolinensis 11863. See K. Treu, “Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente der Berli- 
ner Papyrussammlung," APF 18 (1966): 23-38, pp. 25-28 and plate 1. 

35 Cavallo, Ricerche, 1:66; Treu, “Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente," 25 (without expla- 
nation); Aland and Aland, Text, 123. 

36 M.-J. Lagrange, Critique Textuelle: II La Critique Rationelle (Paris: Gabalda, 1935), 71-76. 

37 K, Aland, "Alter und Enstehung des D-Textes im Neuen Testament, Betrachtungen zu 
P6 und 0171,” in Miscellania Papirologica Ramon Roca-Puig (ed. S. Janeras; Barcelona: Fun- 
dació Salvador Vives Casajuana, 1987), 37-61; E.J. Epp, "The Significance of the Papyri for 
Determining the Nature ofthe New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View 
of Textual Transmission," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, 
and Transmission (ed. W.L. Petersen; Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame: 
Notre Dame University Press, 1989), 71-104, esp. 98-100, repr. in Perspectives on New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 (Supplements to Novum Testamentum 
116; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 345-380, with added notes 2004, 380-381; J.N. Birdsall, "The Western 
Text in the Second Century,” in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, 3-18, esp. 6—7, repr. in 
Collected Papers in Greek and Georgian Textual Criticism (TS 3/3; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2006), 
29-43. 
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and Lagrange the Lukan, and Birdsall the Matthaean. It was Aland's conclu- 
sion that there is no proven example of agreement between 0171 and D. The 
apparent similarity is due to the fact that o171 is a paraphrastic text. Epp's 
interpretation follows the line laid down by Lagrange. He argues that one 
can draw lines of connection from 0171 (and other early witnesses such as 
P”) to Codex Bezae. Birdsall noted eleven disagreements with Codex Bezae 
and nine agreements, including the addition at Matt 10:23. He drew atten- 
tion also to agreements between 0171 and the Old Latin Codex Bobbiensis 
(k). 

0189 is a MS of Acts (5:3-21), published just too late to be used by Ropes.” 
The script is a bookhand that had been in use since the late third century, 
here written well and carefully, with even pen strokes. The characters lean 
a little to the left. Analogies in Cavallo and Maehler are plates 2a and 2b, 
the latter the Chester Beatty Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), of the early fourth 
century. Attempts to bring the date down to “third/fourth” seem to be over- 
optimistic. The text is characterized by K. Aland as “normal.”® 

0162 contains John 2:1—22. It was dated by its editors to the fourth cen- 
tury and has been brought down to third/fourth century by the Alands.* 
The script is described in the editio princeps as follows: "The rather large 
calligraphic script is more closely related to the sloping oval type of the 
third and fourth centuries than to the squarer heavier style which subse- 
quently became common for biblical texts” (i.e., biblical majuscule).?There 
is, however, rather as in P. Oxy. 2699 (Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica), 


38 The Lukan portion of 0171 has recently been most successfully reconstructed by Bird- 
sall, with a view to determining whether its text ever included 22:61. He concludes that it 
did not (“A Fresh Examination of the Fragments of the Gospel of St. Luke in ms. 0171 and 
an Attempted Reconstruction with Special Reference to the Recto,” in Philologia Sacra: Bib- 
lische und patristische Studien für Hermann J. Frede und Walter Thiele zu ihrem siebzigsten 
Geburtstag [ed. Roger Gryson; 2 vols.; GLB 24; Freiburg: Herder, 1993], 1:212-217, with two 
plates; repr. in Collected Papers in Greek and Georgian Textual Criticism [TS 3/3; Piscataway: 
Gorgias, 2006], 125-138). 

39 Papyrus Berolinensis 11765. See A.H. Salonius, “Die griechischen Handschriftenfrag- 
mente des Neuen Testaments in den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin," ZNW 26 (1927): 97-119, 
116-119, and plate. 

40 K, Aland, “Der Textcharakter der frühen Papyri und Majuskeln,” Münster Bericht (1982): 
43-58, esp. 54. Note that by some slip, Aland and Aland, Text, table 4 and plate 27, assign this 
MS to the "second/third century." The description (p. 104) is correct. 

4l B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrynchus Papyri (London: The Egyptian Explo- 
ration Society), 6:4—5 and plate VI; Aland and Aland, Text, 104. 

42 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrynchus Papyri, 6:4. 

43 Plate 49 in E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1971). 
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some influence of biblical majuscule—sigma is not markedly narrow, nu is 
square. Comparison with a hand like P. Herm. Rees 5, dated to about 325, 
brings out the point. The dating of this type of hand continues to be rather 
problematical (Turner's dating of P. Oxy. 2699 rejects the first editor's, who 
considered it to be of the third century). Without more detailed justifica- 
tion, one should be cautious in assigning 0162 to an earlier date. The text is 
described by Aland as "normal." It differs from P” in five places, and from B 
in six. 

The four MSS I have been discussing have one feature in common: none 
of them is written in biblical majuscule, the hand that was later to become 
the one by far the most commonly used for NT codices. Nor do they show 
a common hand. Instead, they present a variety of styles, as do the early 
papyri. They belong with those papyri in the period before the production 
of monumental calligraphic codices. I turn now to that later epoch, one of 
considerable development in the production of books containing NT texts. 


4. THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE AND BEYOND 


44. Biblical Majuscule 


This name has its origins in Schubart's "Bibelstil"* and Grenfell and Hunt's 
“biblical uncial,” a recurrent phrase in their Oxyrynchus volumes. We owe 
the detailed description of the hand to Cavallo.“ According to his recon- 
struction, the hand passed through three stages: development, perfection 
in its “canonical form,” and decline. It is possible, according to his method, 
to date examples according to their place in this history. The view has been 
sharply criticized by E.G. Turner as a “metaphysical concept": “unless this 
hand can be proved to have emanated from a single centre, it too is unlikely 
to have developed and degenerated in linear fashion. If it was written in 
several centres it is likely that cross-influences will have affected this style, 
as they did other styles."^ If Turner is not altogether fair, it is because Cav- 
allo's account is rather more subtle (he describes various subgroups within 
this simple linear theory), and because the biblical texts were increasingly 


44 Ibid., plate 70. 

45 W. Schubart, Griechische Palaeographie (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 1/4/1; 
Munich: Beck, 1925). 

46 Cavallo, Ricerche. This work is in two volumes, the second consisting of an excellent 
collection of 115 plates. 

47 Turner, Greek Manuscripts, 26. 
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treated in a special way that is likely to have produced a special style, with- 
out the influence of a single geographical center. 

Turner describes the hand as one of three types of Formal round hands, 
itself one ofthe three groups into which he divides literary hands ofthe first 
to fourth centuries. In his definition, it is similar to his first type, “in which 
each letter (t only excepted) occupies the space ofa square ... and only ¢ and 
tp reach above and below the two lines,” with the addition that “v regularly 
and p often reach below the line."? A more recent definition of the hand “in 
the phase of its greatest formal perfection" endorsed by Cavallo is 


a preference for geometric forms; letters can be fitted into squares (the only 
exceptions being I P ® and Q); a contrast in thickness between compact 
vertical strokes, thin horizontal and ascending strokes, descending diagonals 
of medium thickness (these differences in thickness are due to the angle 
of writing of about 75 degrees); absence of decorative crowning dashes or 
ornamental hooks. As for the shapes ofthe letters, as a general rule they repeat 
forms and basic structures of the alphabet of classical Greece.” 


4.2. Other Hands 


Cavallo and Maehler divide the book hands of the fourth to the ninth 
centuries into four types, of which biblical majuscule is the third. The first 
is sloping pointed majuscule, a group that subdivides into three. The best- 
known example ofthe first ofthese is W, variously known as the Washington 
Codex and the Freer Gospels. Although Cavallo and Maehler suggested 
that a date "at the end of the iv century cannot be ruled out completely," 
the recent assessment by Schmid suggests that a late sixth-century date 
may be more likely.? NT majuscule MSS in sloping hands are not rare, and 
specimens may easily be found in the standard collections of plates. For the 
second group, upright pointed majuscule, we must point to a papyrus MS of 
Acts, P®. MSS in upright pointed majuscule are rarer anyway, and biblical 
examples scarcely exist. It is used in the captions to miniatures in 042, Codex 
Rossanensis and for the catena text in Codex Zacynthius (040, ©). The third 


48 Ibid., 25-26. 

?9 Ibid., 25. 

50 Cavallo and Maehler, Greek Bookhands, 34. 

5! Ibid., 4-5. 

52 Ibid., p. 38 and plate. U.B. Schmid, “Reassessing the Palaeography and Codicology of 
the Freer Gospel Manuscript," in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American 
Treasure Trove (ed. L.W. Hurtado; Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta, 2006), 227-249. 

53 E. Crisci, “La maiuscola ogivale diritta: Origini, tipologie, dislocazioni,” Scrittura e civiltà 
9 (1985): 103-145. For the date of Codex Zacynthius, see D.C. Parker and J.N. Birdsall, "The 
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group is represented by 0229, a fragment of Revelation.** The fourth group 
is Alexandrian majuscule found, for example, in 0232 and P**. 

In addition, there are majuscules whose hand has been influenced by 
local conditions. The Koridethi Codex is strange enough for one to conclude 
that the scribe was more used to copying Georgian characters. Codex Bezae 
was copied by a scribe more at home with Latin than with Greek characters, 
although it does not forfeit its claim to be a good biblical majuscule. Carolin- 
gian bilinguals like the codices Augiensis and Sangallensis (010, F of Paul and 
037, A of the Gospels) represent an attempt to revive a lost tradition. 


5. SCRIBAL PRACTICE AND ANCILLARY MATERIAL 


In this rather general heading I include a number of topics of importance in 
studying these MSS. 

The first is the nomina sacra. These are abbreviations of a number of 
common words, titles, and names of the NT. The increase in the number 
of words that came to be included among the nomina sacra, and the use of 
different forms of abbreviations, help to track the development of copying 
in the early centuries. These matters were studied in detail by Traube; 
subsequent work has extended his investigation by examining the papyri.” 

Secondly, I refer to the collection of material known as the Euthaliana. 
This is the name given to material provided in some MSS of Acts and the 


Date of the Codex Zacynthius (€): A New Proposal," Journal of Theological Studies 55 (2004): 
117-131 (pp. 117-122 and 131 repr. in D.C. Parker, Manuscripts, Texts, Theology: Collected Papers 
1977-2007 |Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009], 13-119). 

54 According to the Liste, 0229 is destroyed. Another part of the same codex, written by 
the same scribe and containing a dialogue between Basil and Gregory, is in ibid., plate 28b. 

55 G. Cavallo, "La Produzione di Manoscritti Greci in Occidenti tra Eta Tardoantica e alto 
Medioevo: Note ed Ipotesi,” Scrittura e Civiltà 1 (1977): 111-131. 

56 The list includes the following: xptoc, vióc, 'Iucoüc, xpıotösg, nathp, mveüna, obpavög, 
"Icpon]A, &vOpwros, and evavpóc. 

57 L. Traube, Nomina Sacra: Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kurzung (Quellen 
und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters 2; Munich: Beck, 1907); 
A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five Centuries A.D.: The Sources 
and Some Deductions (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 8; Leiden: Brill, 1959); J. O'Callaghan, 
"Nomina Sacra" in Papyris Graecis Saeculi III Neotestamentariis (AnBib 46; Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1970); idem, “‘Nominum sacrorum' Elenchus in graecis Novi Testamenti 
papyris a saeculo IV usque ad VIII," Studia Papyrologica 10 (1971): 99122. For general surveys, 
see C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (The Schweich 
Lectures ofthe British Academy, 1977; London: The British Academy, 1979) and L.W. Hurtado, 
The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2006). For the nomina sacra in Codex Bezae, see Parker, Codex Bezae, 97-106. 
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epistles, including brief prologues and chapter lists. The material was first 
edited by Zacagni in 1698; it has most recently been usefully studied by 
L.C. Willard.: 

A general survey of chapter divisions, canon tables, lectional notes, 
neumes, and miniatures, all of which appear in majuscule MSS, is given in 
Professor Metzger's Manuscripts of the Greek Bible. More detailed infor- 
mation can be found in a range of authorities, including palaeographical 
handbooks, von Soden's Prolegomena, and specialist monographs. 

Miniatures and artwork such as decorative strips or coronae are impor- 
tant elements in the study and dating of any manuscript that contains them. 
This area has been neglected by textual criticism. Majuscules with signifi- 
cant miniatures include Codex Rossanensis (% 042). 


6. MAJUSCULE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE PAPYRI 


Until the present century; indeed, until the middle of it, classification of 
texts was made on the basis of a comparison of our major majuscule wit- 
nesses—Alexandrian (x and B), Caesarean (W and ®), "Western" (several 
notable bilinguals), and Byzantine (A E [o7] and the majority). The reap- 
pearance of papyri led to the beginning of a reappraisal. This process 
became a revolution once modern evaluations using systematically col- 
lected material held in a database became possible. In the next few para- 
graphs, I attempt to give an account of some of the studies that have 
addressed the relationship between papyrus and majuscule copies." 

The Michigan papyrus of Acts (P?*) appeared, like 0189, too late for Ropes. 
Writers who discussed it included Sanders, New, and Clark.? We may see 


58 LA Zacagni, Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum Ecclesiae Graecae, ac Latinae etc. 
(Rome, 1698), 401-end; L.C. Willard, A Critical Study of the Euthalian Apparatus (Arbeiten 
zur neutestamentlichen Textforschung 41; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009). 

59 Metzger, Manuscripts, 40-46. 

60 The name of Weitzmann is closely associated with research on artistic elements in early 
Christian manuscripts. See for example Late Antique and Early Christian Book Illumination 
(New York, 1977). 

8! For a survey of NT textual criticism in the twentieth century, see J.N. Birdsall, "The 
Recent History of New Testament Textual Criticism (from WEsrCOTT and HORT, 1881, to the 
present)" (ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase; ANRW 2.26.1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 99-197. 

62 The editio princeps is by H.A. Sanders, “A Papyrus Fragment of Acts in the Michigan 
Collection," HTR 20 (1927): 1-19; S. New, "Note XXIII: The Michigan Papyrus Fragment 1571,” 
Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5: Additional Notes to the Commentary (London, 1933), 262- 
268; A.C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles: A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes on 
Selected Passages (Oxford, 1933), 220-225. Clark had earlier discussed the text of the papyrus 
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that all of them tried to continue to apply the concept of recensions and 
text types, which were based upon older ways of attempting to group the 
majuscule manuscripts and other witnesses. What was needed was a way of 
evaluating the older material on its own terms, and then seeing whether the 
Hortian recensions could have developed out of such beginnings. 

The publication of P'”, a fifth-century papyrus containing parts of Acts 
10-12 and 15-17, has shown how a new discovery can disclose the provisional 
character of textual theory. The papyrus contains a free form of text. In the 
words of the introduction, “it is somewhat longer than Codex Vaticanus, 
and like Codex Bezae its wording often varies from Codex Vaticanus. But its 
variations from it are by no means identical with those of Codex Bezae.”® 

The publication of P^ in 1933-1934 shows a similar pattern. First, Ayuso 
handled it by elaborating the Caesarean text theory, finding a subdivision 
that he called pre-Caesarean.™ Later, L[W. Hurtado reexamined the ques- 
tion in the Gospel of Mark. He dismantled the pre-Caesarean group and 
argued that two of the key witnesses, W and P5, were not connected to the 
Caesarean group at all.® 

The contribution of P^ to the majuscule text of the Pauline corpus 
(already enriched by the discovery in 1879 of minuscule 1739) proved more 
fruitful, although it was still enmeshed in the old nomenclature. Zuntz's 
study of 2 Corinthians and Hebrews found a “proto-Alexandrian” text of the 
Corpus Paulinum comprising P^ 1739 B, the Sahidic and Bohairic versions, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen.° He used P* to overturn Lietzmann's 
theory (shared by New) that the Alexandrian text was based on the West- 
em text. The oldest MS furnished him with evidence that it represents the 
original text as it had been restored by Alexandrian philologists. 

The effect of P7 on our appreciation of the text of Revelation proved 
rather different, due to the different circumstances prevailing in the history 
of that text. It enabled Schmid to divide the previously established group 


("The Michigan Fragment of the Acts,” JTS 29 [1928]: 18-28). For a further discussion of the 
text of P?9, see Parker, Introduction, 293-298. 

83 D. Leith, D.C. Parker, S.R. Pickering et al, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 74 (London: 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, 2009), 6. 

64 T. Ayuso, “El texto cesariense del papiro de Chester Beatty en el Evangelio de San 
Marcos," EstBib 6 (1934): 268—282; ";Texto cesariense o precesariense? su realidad y su 
trascendencia en la critica textual del Nuevo Testamento," Bib16 (1935): 369-415. 

65 L.W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark (SD 43; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981). 

66 G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (The Schwe- 
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x A C into two: the better group consists of A C, the other of P? x.% The 
subsequent discovery of P™ as the oldest member of the A C group has been 
an equally significant advance in knowledge.‘® 

The publication of P% led to similar discoveries about the earlier tex- 
tual history of Luke and John. C.M. Martini, in his study of P^ and B in 
Luke, concluded that the remarkable relationship between these two MSS 
demonstrates them to be descended from a common archetype that was 
itself written not later than the end of the second century.? 

In an article published in 1968, G.D. Fee examined the text of P® and 
x in the Gospel of John.” Using the Quantitative Relationship method of 
analysis, he showed that there was a break in the textual character of x at 
8.38 or thereabouts. In John 1-8, the first hand agrees more with D, and 
thereafter more with P” and B. Thus, rather than presenting an Alexandrian 
text with some "Western" readings, x is a divided text. Fee also concluded 
that in 116—326 (for which D is lacking), & is our best witness to the Western 
text. In his study of P%, Fee concluded that “the alleged close relationship 
between P and x exists only in John 6-7, and is the result of agreement in 
readings within the Western tradition.” 

There have been two problems. The first is that the groupings of MSS— 
Alexandrian, Caesarean, and so forth—have proved problematical. Dissat- 
isfaction with the “genealogical method" and with the resultant theory of 
text types, expressed by E.C. Colwell from 1947 onward,? was not only due 
to the impact of the papyri. Lake had called Hort's theory “a failure, though 
a splendid one" as long ago as 1904. Since then, the growth in the number of 
witnesses has highlighted the cause of this problem: the fact that allocation 
to a group does not do justice to the character of individual witnesses. The 
more MSS in a group, the less the individuals conform to the details, and 


67 J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes, 2. Teil: Die Alten 
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the vaguer the criteria for admittance. Even more serious is the difficulty 
of grouping older manuscripts, which often appear similar to one another 
only by virtue of their difference from the Byzantine textual tradition. 1 
and 1582 are close, and by comparison x and B are not particularly close. 
An exploration of the data in Text und Textwert (for example, the "Grup- 
pierung" section at the beginning of the materials for each gospel) shows 
the difficulty. In the Gospel of Mark, 1 and 1582 share the same reading in 
191 out of 196 test passages, while x and B agree in 117 out of 193. P5 and W 
agree in 16 out of 25 readings (this highlights another problem, that most 
papyri are largely missing). Repeatedly since the publication of the Bod- 
mer papyri, scholars wrote of the need for a thorough reassessment of the 
textual history in the light of the papyri. Today, not least through the con- 
tribution of the Text und Textwert series, and even more recently through 
the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method, the tools for that reassessment 
have been provided, and the reassessment itself has begun. As a result, the 
terminology of text types has been abandoned in many quarters (mostly it 
would be safe to say on the European side of the Atlantic).” 

To formulate the second problem is really to express the first in a different 
way. Not enough attention has been paid to discovering MS groupings, at 
the expense of the individuality of witnesses. How little work has been 
done on the majuscules remains a wonder of modern scholarship. It is 
particularly true of the older witnesses, which differ so much from one 
another, that comparison among them is not enough: to attain a proper 
understanding, it is essential to study in detail the characteristics of each. 

With these thoughts in mind, I turn in the final section of this study 
to describe the contribution to our understanding of individual majuscule 
witnesses in the past half century. 


7. RECENT STUDIES OF THE MAJOR MAJUSCULE WITNESSES 


Foremost has to come the contribution of the Text und Textwert volumes 
to describing the textual character of every manuscript in a large set of 
test passages. One thing that becomes clear is that many majuscules from 
the later period conform to the Byzantine mainstream text. Thus, to take 
again the example of Mark, of the thirty-five majuscules extant in more 
than twenty test passages, eighteen are labelled “BYZ,” indicating that they 


73 For a further discussion, see Parker, Introduction, 171-174; also Epp, ch. 20 below. 
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agree with the majority of manuscripts in more than 9o percent of the test 
passages; four more agree in over 89 percent, and another five in over 79 
percent. The remaining eight witnesses (x B C DW A O Y) all agree with the 
majority text in less than 50 percent of the test passages. Some minuscules 
occupy a more prominent place in the transmission of the older forms of 
text than do some majuscules, and one should not be convinced by the 
format that the text is of special significance. 

The publication by the International Greek New Testament Project of all 
the majuscule manuscripts of John, in print and digital formats, has pro- 
vided transcriptions for this work of sixty-seven manuscripts.” The web- 
site NTTranscripts provides transcriptions and apparatus of all the major 
manuscripts, and this material will also be available in the digital Nestle- 
Aland.” 

There have been a number of major studies of Codex Sinaiticus. The foun- 
dations were laid by Tischendorf in his facsimile edition and refined first 
by Kirsopp and Helen Lake in a black-and-white photographic facsimile 
and then by Milne and Skeat.”° In recent years, the doctoral researches of 
Jongkind and Myshrall have advanced understanding significantly.” Jong- 
kind explored a range of topics across both testaments, under the heads 
of the interaction of the scribes, their practices, and their copying pat- 
terns. The result is a more detailed understanding of the characteristics of 
each of the three scribes. Myshrall’s analysis of approximately three thou- 
sand corrections in the Gospels revealed that the vast majority of them are 
minor—orthographical or just changing word breaks across a line. Only a 
tiny number are textually significant. The publication in 2009 of the online 
Virtual Codex Sinaiticus has set research on an altogether new footing.” It 
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will be years before the new evidence and opportunities for searching and 
analyzing will be assimilated. 

A series of studies of Codex Alexandrinus and Codex Petropolitanus 
by J. Geerlings and R. Champlin extended Silva Lake's earlier study.? This 
helped to refine our understanding of the place of A in the development of 
the Byzantine text. The palaeography ofthe Alexandrinus is examined with 
particular care by Cavallo, and several studies have discussed its history.” 

The study of Codex Vaticanus has been dominated by the publication 
in 2000 of a magnificent color facsimile. A hot spot in discussion of this 
manuscript has been the theory that certain marginal markings are the 
result of ancient examination of textual variations. The matter remains 
somewhat obscure, and a convincing explanation is awaited." 

The standard edition of Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (C 04) remains that 
of Tischendorf (1843). The most recent study is by RW. Lyon.*? He produced 
a list of corrections to Tischendorfs transcription. This has its own prob- 
lems. In particular, Lyon does not seem to distinguish between, or at least 
does not indicate, readings prima manu and corrections. The production of 
a facsimile edition is greatly to be desired. 

One group of MSS to have fared pretty well is the major Graeco-Latin 
bilinguals.® H.J. Frede has dealt thoroughly with the textual tradition of the 
Pauline bilinguals op (Claromontanus), Del, D**?, 010 (Augiensis), and 012 
(Boernerianus).** He concluded that the first three composed one branch, 
and the second two another, both derived from an archetype Z, produced 
in sense lines in about 350. The relationship between F and G remains, in 
the present writer's opinion, rather unsatisfactorily explained. The most 
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recent study of the Claromontane codex is that of R.F. Schlossnikel.* By 
analyzing the translation, he is able to substantiate A.C. Clark's claim that 
Hebrews was added to an earlier MS of twelve epistles. The text of these 
bilinguals has been studied by Kloha, who has drawn attention to a ten- 
dency to transpose blocks of text.” 

Another ancient Graeco-Latin bilingual that has attracted some atten- 
tion is 0230, a fragment of Ephesians.® The Latin column is a rarity among 
our Christian MSS: it is written in capitalis (rustic capitals). That the Greek 
shows Coptic mu is no evidence that the MS is Egyptian in origin. 

One MS to have suffered from almost total neglect is the Laudian Acts 
(08). No publication has been devoted to this MS since the 1930s. 

The Freer manuscripts were the subject of a conference associated with 
an exhibition in 2006.9? 

We come finally to Codex Bezae. This MS has received more extensive 
treatment in recent decades than any other majuscule. The present writer 
has expressed his own opinions at length on the subject.” This account 
will attempt to describe the development of contemporary research. By 
analyzing how study ofthis MS has developed, we shall best be able to descry 
the future for research on the majuscules. 

The most significant development in study of Codex Bezae in the imme- 
diate past has been the appearance of a form of Tendenzkritik. The best- 
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known exponent of this approach in its modern form is E.J. Epp, who has 
concentrated on anti-Judaic tendencies in Codex Bezae's text of Acts.? A 
number of smaller studies examined similar questions. It was not univer- 
sally agreed that such tendencies exist.? More recently, methodology has 
been refined. Rather than isolating certain tendencies from the text, the 
whole shape of passages or books in the MS has been analyzed (no doubt 
under the influence of literary criticism). Exponents ofthis method include 
Mees, Rice, and M.W. Holmes.” The text of Codex Bezae is treated, in this 
method, not as a collection of individual variants from a standard text, but 
as a separate and distinctive telling of the story. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


What wishes may we express for the future? First, that NT textual critics 
will not neglect to study individual codices. And, that such study will be 
made, best of all, with reference to the original leaves, or failing that, by 
using reproductions. The publication of online images of the witnesses is 
already contributing greatly to improvements in the methodological basis 
of our discipline. The scholar whom we honor in these pages showed us 
how to use palaeography in our studies. His textual criticism was a world 
pervaded by a sense of the history of the discipline and by a knowledge of 
witnesses as real productions, not sets of variants. 

Each of our principal MSS presents us with its own state of text, its own 
unique telling of the story. The need to explore each MS in depth contin- 
ues as an urgent task. Such research represents a move away from treating 
the MS tradition as a corpus containing an authentic text and a bundle of 
variants, to a view that sees the sum total of each bundle of variants (indi- 
vidual MSS) as an autonomous text. Duplacy's phrase “état d'un texte" (state 


92 Eldon J. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 
3; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966). 

33 For details of the debate, see Parker, Codex Bezae, 189-192. That bibliography may be 
supplemented by further references in C.D. Osburn, "The Search for the Original Text of 
Acts—The International project on the Text of Acts," JSNT 44 (1991): notes on pp. 43-44. 

94 M.W. Holmes, “Early Editorial Activity and the Text of Codex Bezae in Matthew" 
(Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1984); G.E. Rice, "The Alteration of Luke's 
Textual Tradition by the Textual Variants in Codex Bezae" (Ph.D. diss., Case Western Reserve 
University, 1974; further bibliography in Parker, Codex Bezae, 189); M. Mees, "Lukas 1-9 in der 
Textgestalt des Codex Bezae: Literarische Formen in Dienste der Schrift," VC 5 (1968): 89-110 
(further bibliography in Parker, Codex Bezae, 192). 
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of text) expresses this solidity very well.” The local genealogical method as 
it has been developed by Mink offers fresh ways of assessing the bewilder- 
ing inconsistency in manuscript relationships at points of variation. When 
we are dealing with very fragmentary MSS such as most of the papyri and 
majuscules, it is hard to recover a sense of solidity, to find the state of the 
text. The extensive majuscules, and the most distinctive minuscule groups, 
enable us best to do this. 

Digital editions have helped us develop this insight, by enabling us to 
see the text of MSS in two ways: both as variants in an apparatus and as 
a continuous text. This is enabling us to map the shape of our witnesses far 
more effectively, and to determine the theological and cultural influences 
that led to their formation. Once that is done, we may begin to talk about 
the recovery of older text forms. Meanwhile, the study of the majuscules is 
certainly not complete. It may prove scarcely to have begun. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE GREEK MINUSCULES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Barbara Aland and Klaus Wachtel‘ 


With the minuscules we encounter a remarkable phenomenon: the inven- 
tion of this new form of writing fundamentally altered the circumstances 
under which allliterature was transmitted. We begin, therefore, with a brief 
historical sketch that will enable us to consider the effects of this new form 
of writing on the textual tradition of the New Testament. 


1. THE RISE OF THE MINUSCULE SCRIPT AND 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL TRADITION 


The minuscule script arose during the seventh century CE out of the majus- 
cule cursive. This new form of writing involved a small script in which 
adjacent letters were joined together so as not only to save space and expen- 
sive writing materials, but also to facilitate the writing process itself. In the 
eighth century, atthe latest, the new writing style developed into a clear, cal- 
ligraphically serviceable quadrilinear script, made more readable through 
the regular use of breathing marks and accents.?In the course of the premier 


“ First edition translated by Bart D. Ehrman. The translator would like to acknowledge 
the assistance rendered on several technical terms by his brother, Radd K. Ehrman, of the 
Department of Classics at Kent State University. In particular, he would like to thank Paul 
W. Meyer, his former teacher and now colleague in the Department of Religious Studies at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, for selflessly reading the entire translation 
and making helpful suggestions at every point. Infelicities that remain are the translator's 
own. 

1 Translator's note: The older majuscule script was “bilinear,” i.e., letters were bounded by 
two horizontal lines that determined their size and shape. With the minuscule style, letters 
commonly extended beyond these lines to the ones above and below them, making the script 
“quadrilinear.” 

? On the origin and palaeography of the minuscule script, see V. Gardthausen, Griechis- 
che Paläographie II: Die Schrift, Unterschriften und Chronologie im Altertum und im byzantinis- 
chen Mittelalter (2d ed.; Leipzig: Veit and Comp., 1913; repr. Berlin: Nationales Druckhaus, 
1978), 204-244; T.W. Allen, “The Origin of the Greek Minuscule Hand,” JHS 40 (1920): 1-12; 
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humanisme (Lemerle), from the early ninth century until far into the tenth, 
the newly recovered literary heritage of antiquity (above all, texts in the nat- 
ural sciences and philosophy) was sifted through and preserved in the new 
script in Constantinople. The sparsity of our sources does not allow us to 
determine beyond reasonable doubt how systematically this so-called peta- 
xapaxtnpıopóç (= change of script) was carried out. What we can say for cer- 
tain is that the manuscript tradition of ancient Greek authors always runs 
through Byzantium, and that very often the Byzantine archetype presents 
us with the earliest attainable form of the text? It was during this same 
period that the Koine text came to dominate the Greek manuscript tradi- 
tion of the New Testament. With few exceptions, this was the form of text 
handed down throughout the entire millennium that followed. The oldest 
dated minuscule manuscript is the Uspenski Gospels of the year 835 (Gre- 
gory/Aland MS 461), which in two respects characterizes the relationship of 
the New Testament textual tradition to the "Byzantine renaissance." First, 
the minuscule script appears here already as a fully mature bookhand; sec- 
ond, the text reproduced in this gospel manuscript is a pure form of the 
Koine. The manuscript thus shows that, as a rule, the "Byzantine renais- 
sance" had no direct effect on the New Testament textual tradition. To be 
sure, transferring other ancient Greek literature into the new script involved 
“en méme temps un travail critique.” This, however, was not the case for 
the New Testament, at least in the sense that no attempt was made to base 


H. Hunger, “Antikes und mittelalterliches Buch- und Schriftwesen,” Geschichte der Textüber- 
lieferung der antiken und mittelalterlichen Literatur I (ed. H. Hunger et al.; Zürich: Atlantis, 
1961), 25-147, esp. 90-107; idem, Schreiben und Lesen in Byzanz (Munich: Beck, 1989), 62-68; 
and the contributions of Follieri, Blanchard, Mango, Hunger, and Wilson in La paléographie 
grecque et byzantine (Colloques Internationaux du CNRS no. 559; Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1977). 

3 For fundamental studies, see A. Dain, Les manuscrits (2d ed.; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1964); idem, "La transmission des textes littéraires classiques de Photius à Constantin Por- 
phyrogénéte,” DOP 8 (1954): 33-47; J. Irigoin, “Survie et renouveau de la littérature antique 
à Constantinople (IX* siécle)," Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale X*—XII* siècles 5 (1962): 287— 
302; H. Erbse, "Überlieferungsgeschichte der griechischen klassischen und hellenistischen 
Literatur," in Geschichte der Textüberlieferung der antiken und mittelalterlichen Literatur I 
(ed. H. Hunger et al.; Zürich: Atlantis, 1961), 205-283; P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme 
byzantin, Notes et remarques sur enseignement et culture à Byzance des origines au X* siécle 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1971); and N.G. Wilson, Scholars at Byzantium (Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1983). 

^ For a plate and basic bibliography, see B.M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 102-103. 

5 On this, see the literature cited in note 3. 

$ “At the same time, a work of criticism." Dain, Transmission, 36. 
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the newer manuscripts on the oldest available form of the text, close to 
that of the autographs. The New Testament text, after all, did not have 
to be rediscovered after the “dark ages" before it could be reproduced in 
the new script. It had been preserved through an uninterrupted textual 
tradition, sanctioned through established ecclesiastical usage. Nonetheless, 
this old tradition cannot simply be equated with the Koine, as if this text 
form had never changed in the course of centuries." To be sure, the "Purple 
Codices" N (022), O (023), £ (042), and ® (043) attest strands ofthe Byzantine 
mainstream tradition as early as the sixth century, as do P* (024), R (027), 
and o64. Indeed, this also applies for manuscripts A (02) and Q (026) from 
the fifth. But there are a number indications that the Koine text in the 
standardized form typical of the second millennium came to dominate 
the tradition only after the New Testament began to be transmitted in 
the minuscule script. For one thing, if the Byzantine text of the second 
millennium had been the most widely disseminated form ofthe text already 
before the ninth century, the majority of manuscripts from this period 
would attest it. This, however, is not the case.? Moreover, N. Birdsall has 
demonstrated that Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 858-867 and 877- 
886, did not cite the New Testament in the Koine form." This shows that 


7 We can no longer maintain the view that was still held by one of the present authors 
(B. Aland) in The Text of the New Testament, that the Koine text is to be attributed to a 
recension produced by Lucian. To be sure, editorial activity played an important role in the 
development ofthe Koine. But we simply cannot determine if and to what extent Lucian was 
involved in producing a recension of the New Testament. On good grounds, H.C. Brennecke 
("Lucian von Antiochien," TRE 21, 478) is inclined “to ascribe Jerome's vague information 
about Lucian as a critical reviser of the biblical text ... to the hagiographic tradition of 
the Homoeans, with its strong apologetic tendencies aimed at legitimating the Homoean 
church." 

$ Von Soden assigned all of these manuscripts to different groups of his I-text, and in 
fact each of them does attest variations from the Koine with relative frequency. The Koine 
text type, however, clearly predominates in them all. See Kurt and Barbara Aland, The Text 
of the New Testament (2d ed: Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 113 and 18-119. Chrysostom 
must still be considered the earliest witness of the Koine, or of an earlier form of the text 
that is far along in its development toward the Koine. On this, see Gordon D. Fee, "The 
Text of John and Mark in the Writings of Chrysostom," NTS 26 (1980): 525-547. A study of 
Chrysostom's attestation of the readings cited in the apparatus of the UBSGNT* (which has 
been undertaken at the Institute for Textual Research but not yet published) confirms Fee's 
findings that Chrysostom "hada text probably 7596 along the way toward that resultant text- 
type" (p. 547). 

? See the overview in K. and B. Aland, Text of the New Testament, 159-160. 

10 J.N. Birdsall, "The Text of the Gospels in Photius," JTS 7 (1956): 42-55 (part 1), 190- 
198 (part 2); 9 (1958): 278-291 (part 3). Photius occasionally remarked that the manuscript 
tradition is liable to corruption. This does not suggest, however, that he chose to follow a 
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the Koine cannot at all be understood simply to represent the Byzantine 
tradition in the ninth century. In addition, it is striking that while MS 2464 
ofthe Acts ofthe Apostles comes from the same time and probably even the 
same scriptorium as the Uspenski Gospels," it nonetheless preserves a text 
that varies considerably from the Koine. To be sure, the scribe of 2464 may 
well have preserved an older textual tradition simply because he had access 
to a different kind of exemplar. In any event, a form ofthe text of Acts orthe 
epistles was not excluded from the tradition in the ninth century, simply 
because it varied from the Koine text type. This example of MS 2464 shows 
what the minuscule tradition of the New Testament as a whole confirms: as 
arule, scribes reproduced the manuscripts that were available to them, with 
greater or lesser care, whether they contained the Koine or an older form of 
the text. To be sure, manuscripts such as 424, with its corrections to an older 
form, and above all 1739, which von der Goltz rightly labeled a “text-critical 
production,"? show that some critical comparison of New Testament texts 
occurred in the process of transmission; but these are rare exceptions to the 
rule. Only after the so-called ueraxapaxtnpıonös does the actual triumph 
of the Koine begin.” That it was precisely this form of text that gained 
widespread acceptance with the new script is surely to be attributed to the 
supposed “merits” of the Byzantine text. A conscious decision may actually 
have been made to reproduce the text in this form; if so, it is no wonder that 
the decision was not made according to the text-critical principles of our 
own day. 


form of the text that varied from the Koine on philological grounds. On this, see Wilson, 
Scholars, 16-119. 

11 B.L. Fonkié ("Notes paléographiques sur les manuscrits grecs des bibliothèques ital- 
iennes," Thesaurismata 16 [1979]: 153-157) contradicts the view set forth in two essays by 
F.J. Leroy, that not only MS 461 but also 2464 come from the hand of Nikolaos Studites (“Le 
Patmos St. Jean 742 [Gregory 2464],” Zetesis, Bijdragen ... aan Prof. Dr. E. de Strijcker, [Antwer- 
pen / Utrecht: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 1973], 488-501; “Un nouveau manuscrit de 
Nicolas Stoudite: le Parisinus Graecus 494,” La paléographie grecque et byzantine, 181-190). 
But Fonkié too maintains that both manuscripts originated in Studite circles from about the 
same time. 

12 E von der Goltz, Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahrhunderts, her- 
ausgegeben nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters Lawra (TU 17/4 [n.s. 2, 4]; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1899). 

13 See the presentation of the "distribution of Byzantine type minuscules by century" in 
K. and B. Aland, Text of the New Testament, 140-142. 
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2. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE MINUSCULE TRADITION FOR TEXTUAL STUDIES 


In view ofthe extraordinary quantity of materials preserved in the New Tes- 
tament manuscript tradition ofthe first millennium—that is, the papyri and 
the majuscules—one may reasonably ask what advantages are to be gained 
from studying the minuscule tradition. Our willingness to devote time and 
effort to investigate the materials will hinge on the answer. Are the minus- 
cules valuable only insofar as they supply supplementary material for the 
older tradition, that is, only because individual manuscripts or isolated read- 
ings confirm the text of manuscripts already known to be reliable? This, no 
doubt, is one of their values. That a manuscript such as1739, to choose a well- 
known example, or even 33 or 579, 614 or 1071 or 1852, supplies important 
material to supplement the tradition ofthe first thousand years can scarcely 
be disputed. If, however, the point of studying this tradition were only to 
locate such singular details within the sea of witnesses, so that the mass of 
minuscules simply provided a quarry from which to mine old readings to 
confirm and supplement the tradition found in our older manuscripts, then 
our work on the minuscules could be said already to have been concluded. 
For the first round of sifting through the minuscule tradition has been com- 
pleted for all the New Testament writings at the Institute for New Testa- 
ment Textual Research at Münster. As a result, the exceptional manuscripts 
among the surviving minuscules are already known. There is more at stake, 
however. The minuscules enable us to make methodological advances in 
textual criticism, advances that cannot be made on the basis of the materials 
preserved among the papyri and majuscules, no matter how indispensable 
these older documents are for establishing the initial text.^ The papyri and 
majuscules are for the most part individual witnesses: despite sharing gen- 
eral tendencies in the forms of their texts, they usually differ so widely from 
one another that it is impossible to establish any direct genealogical ties 
among them. This is possible, however, with many minuscules. These are 


14 The term “initial text,” coined by Gerd Mink in analogy to the German Ausgangstext, 
has become common in recent discussions. Its advantage, as compared to "original text," is 
that it clearly refers to the beginning of the manuscript tradition, not to the authorial text. 
As long as no reasons speak against it, the initial text can be regarded as identical with the 
text of the author. Yet it is clear that there is a gap that must be observed. For an extensive 
discussion see G. Mink, "Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition: the New Testament," 
in Studies in Stemmatology II. (ed. P. van Reenen et al.; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 
13-85, here 25-27. 
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preserved in incomparably greater numbers than the earlier manuscripts.” 
This enables us to establish genealogical relations with relative ease, both 
for distinct manuscript groups and for broader streams within the tradition. 
The critical point to realize is that these genealogies can be reliably traced 
back into the time of the majuscules. Thus they allow us to draw lines of 
development that reach into the early period and that help us to under- 
stand how the solitary representatives ofthe earlier tradition are related to 
one another. By means of such genealogies, it is possible to determine the 
ways that New Testament manuscripts vary from one another, to under- 
stand why these variations came into being, and to study the persistence of 
certain readings and forms of the text in the tradition. On the basis of our 
conclusions, we will then be able to improve significantly the external crite- 
ria used to establish the initial text. In view of the minuscules, then, textual 
criticism has three principle tasks: 


1. To produce a major edition ofthe Greek New Testament that provides 
complete access to all witnesses that are significant for establishing 
and verifying the reconstruction ofthe original text. 

2. To clarify the textual history of the New Testament tradition, that 
is, to illuminate its microstructure to the point of ascertaining, inso- 
far as possible, the precise stemmatic relation of manuscripts to one 
another. 

3. On these bases, to establish the initial text of the New Testament. 


These three tasks are intimately interconnected; they cannot, however, 
be completed simultaneously. For even though a major edition requires a 
carefully grounded method of textual reconstruction, only its completion 
will in turn provide the materials necessary for a comprehensive theory 
of the history of the tradition. There can be no doubt that the text of 
the New Testament cannot be adequately established until the minuscule 
tradition has been completely investigated. On this there is agreement 
among different branches of the discipline. The task is indeed great, but not 
so difficult as it might first appear. For nearly 80 percent of the surviving 
manuscripts attest only the late form of the full-blown Byzantine text, with 
variants that derive from the later period—that is, from the thirteenth 


15 More than 2,800 minuscule manuscripts are known today, along with over 2,000 lec- 
tionaries. For more exact figures, see the second edition of the Kurzgefafste Liste der griechis- 
chen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, (ed. K. Aland et al.; ANTF 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1994). 
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through fifteenth centuries. The developments within this late period can 
initially be set aside in the pursuit of the three major tasks laid out above. 
The history ofthe text down to the twelfth century, however, must be traced 
as exactly as possible. In so doing, it will frequently be necessary to see how 
both individual groups and broader streams ofthe tradition developed over 
time, down to the late centuries and to the manuscripts that are almost 
entirely Koine. The immediate questions that this poses for future work are 
the following: what is the material that is most relevant for a comprehensive 
history of the text, and how can we locate it? 


3. GAINING ACCESS TO THE MATERIALS 


The first step towards gaining access to the materials is to gather them 
together in one place. In our century, after the indefatigable labors of 
C.R. Gregory, we have chiefly Kurt Aland to thank for his determined initia- 
tive in taking this step. Aland continued Gregory's work and, making use of 
the advances ofhis time, collected microfilm copies ofall ofthe manuscripts 
in Münster. This collection of the surviving and available materials is virtu- 
ally complete, and everyone has access to it. For the value of such a col- 
lection to reach its full potential, text critics throughout the world must 
be able to use its resources in accordance with their own presuppositions. 
What was first needed, therefore, was a means by which this profusion of 
manuscripts could be presented as neutrally as possible, so as to provide an 
efficient resource for more specialized investigations. To this end, as is well 
known, Kurt Aland employed a system of test passages that he had chosen 
in the 1960s and 1970s on the basis ofthe critical apparatuses that were then 
available—without the help of computers. To control the unavoidable sub- 
jectivity of such a selection, several chapters of the New Testament were 
examined by means of a particularly finely meshed net of test passages. For 
example, well over three hundred units ofvariation were chosen for the first 
ten chapters of John, and all ofthe manuscripts were then collated in them. 
The results of these experimental collations made it quite clear that funda- 
mentally the same results could be achieved with a far smaller number of 
test passages." In the first place, it became evident that the special readings 


16 Consequently the volumes of "Text und Textwert: Das Johannesevangelium" (see n. 18) 
contain the results for 153 test passages only. There was no point in publishing collations of 
all the manuscripts just to show that many early singular readings have remained singular in 
the course of many centuries. 
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ofthe early papyri and the majuscules can be adequately identified, as a rule, 
simply through the editions of Tischendorf and von Soden. Even collations 
of all available manuscripts provide no additional evidence of this special 
material among the recentiores, that is, those that are more recent. In the 
second place, these collations showed that a much smaller number of test 
passages suffices to determine the basic textual character of a manuscript, 
both its proximity to the Koine and its relationship to other forms of the 
text. For these reasons, further spot collations can be limited to a selec- 
tion of the following kinds of passages: (1) those whose text is sufficiently 
problematic to justify the effort of collating all of the witnesses; (2) those 
in which the Koine stands out significantly from other forms ofthe text; (3) 
those in which the attestation of the Koine text is itself divided, that is, in 
which the Koine witnesses split between two or, as rarely happens, three 
variant readings; (4) those in which the tradition has produced so-called 
multiple readings; and (5) those which preserve particularly interesting spe- 
cial readings of the early period. The unavoidable element of subjectivity 
involved in this selection process was neutralized by choosing a still suf- 
ficiently large number of test passages, so that the overall results cannot 
be overturned by a few passages that are less conclusive. Full collations 
of a fairly large number of manuscripts later confirmed that it is possible, 
on the basis of these test passages, to attain the following results: (1) to 
identify the mere copies of the Koine text and to determine the relative 
proximity of individual manuscripts and groups to the Koine; (2) to assign 
all textual witnesses to their appropriate categories; (3) to isolate groups of 
manuscripts that attest a significant level of textual coherence; (4) to bring 
to light manuscripts that merit a closer examination because of their out- 
standing textual character or other noteworthy features (e.g., corrections 
or variae lectiones); and (5) to examine alternative methods of manuscript 
classification. Thus one of the essential goals of these collations of test pas- 
sages is in fact the initial examination of all of the manuscripts—a process 
by which, traditionally, in the preparation of critical editions of ancient 
texts, simple copies of already known manuscripts are identified." To be 
sure, while such probe collations are generally restricted to brief, contin- 
uous portions ofa text, with the New Testament we have always to consider 
the possibility that the textual character of a witness changes from book 
to book, indeed sometimes within a book. For this reason, the net of test 


17 See, e.g., B.M.L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique (Stuttgart: Teubner, 
1973), 67-68. 
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passages must be spread over the entire expanse of the New Testament 
text.!SAll of the manuscripts have been collated in the test passages at the 
Institute for Textual Research. The results were summarized by assigning 
the manuscripts to so-called categories.? Now that all test-passage colla- 
tions are published, this preliminary classification has become obsolete. 
The specialist is given full access to the collations ofthe test passages them- 
selves. Every manuscript has been compared with every other according to 
two mutually complementary principles that do not need to be discussed 
again here.? In addition to the more complex Hauptliste, there are lists 
of tentative groupings for the gospel manuscripts. Scholars have thereby 
been provided with resources that can be used both to determine which 
minuscules attest early forms of the text and to establish "tentative group 
definitions" (Wisse). Moreover, in using these resources, the investigator 
is not bound by any set of presuppositions. Never before have such com- 
prehensively useful resources been available. From the presentation of the 
materials and the resources that can be used to make them accessible, we 
come to the question of how they can be used, that is, to the significance 
of the minuscules for the tasks of establishing the original text and writing 
the history of its transmission. In this area, research over the past fifty years 
has taken a variety of approaches, independent of one another, in classify- 
ing the minuscules.? There is no doubt that herein lies our most pressing 


18 This is not the place to publish a list of test passages. The collations of these passages 
and a quantitative evaluation of the results are found in the series Arbeiten zur neutes- 
tamentlichen Textforschung (ANTF): Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments, I. Die Katholischen Briefe (ed. K. Aland in collaboration with A. Benduhn- 
Mertz and G. Mink; 4 vols.; ANTF 9-11; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987); II. Die Paulinischen Briefe 
(ed. K. Aland in collaboration with A. Benduhn-Mertz, G. Mink, and H. Bachmann; 4 vols.; 
ANTF 16-19; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1991); III. Apostelgeschichte (ed. K. Aland in collaboration 
with A. Benduhn-Mertz, G. Mink, K. Witte, and H. Bachmann; 2 vols.; ANTF 20-21; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1993); IV. Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1. Das Markusevangelium (ed. K. Aland, 
B. Aland in collaboration with K. Wachtel and K. Witte; 2 vols.; ANTF 26-27; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1998); 2. Das Matthäusevangelium (ed. K. Aland, B. Aland, and K. Wachtel in col- 
laboration with K. Witte; 2 vols; ANTF 28-29; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999); 3. Das Lukase- 
vangelium (ed. K. Aland, B. Aland, and K. Wachtel in collaboration with K. Witte; 2 vols.; 
ANTF 30-31; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999); V. Das Johannesevangelium, 1. Teststellenkollation der 
Kapitel 1-10 (ed. K. Aland, B. Aland, and K. Wachtel in collaboration with K. Witte; 2 vols.; 
ANTF 35-36; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2005). For the format of the volumes of Text und Tex- 
twert, and their practical applicability, see K. and B. Aland, Text of the New Testament, 317- 
337. 

19 SeeK.andB. Aland, Text ofthe New Testament, 159-163 and 332-337. 

20 See K. and B. Aland, Text ofthe New Testament, 317-337. 

?! [nthelimits ofthis essay, we cannot discuss specialized studies of individual minuscule 
manuscripts. 
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task. The most important method to be discussed in this connection is the 
Claremont Profile Method (CPM), which was initiated in the school of Col- 
well.? It is also a method that has enjoyed quite a long history of trial and 
application. Wisse and McReynolds developed the CPM into its final form; 
it was then used to select the minuscules for the volumes of Luke for the 
International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP).? Since the CPM used 
the manuscript groupings of von Soden as a starting point,” we begin by 
giving another brief assessment of his methods. Moreover, we need to ask 
whether the combination of the CPM with the kind of quantitative analysis 
devised by Colwell and Tune? can be expected to clarify the complex struc- 
ture of the minuscule tradition, as Richards” and Ehrman” have proposed. 
Finally, we will sketch how a different approach—the Coherence-Based 
Genealogical Method— can be applied to the study of the New Testament 
minuscules. 


4. THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The actual investigation ofthe minuscule tradition began with von Soden's 
attempt to reconstruct the “/-Type” from traditions that varied from both 
the "Hesychian Text" (H) and the Koine (K). What is most significant for 
our understanding of the history of the tradition, however—in that it takes 
us beyond Hort's conception of the three basic forms of the text—is that 
the results of von Soden's endeavor came to contradict his own aims. For 
it is not possible to reconstruct one recension from the strands of the tradi- 


22 Our discussion here is based on the final formulation of the method found in F. Wisse, 
The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (SD 44; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1982). 

23 On the relationship of the results of the investigations of Wisse and McReynolds to the 
actual selection of manuscripts for the IGNTP, see the review of B. Aland in JTS 42 (1991): 
207—209. 

24 Cf. Wisse, Profile Method, 918, 36-37. 

25 See especially E.C. Colwell, “Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript,” and 
idem and E.W. Tune, “Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships Between Text- 
Types of New Testament Manuscripts,” both in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (ed. E.C. Colwell; NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill, 1969), 26-44, 56-62. 

26 W.L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles 
(SBLDS 35; Missoula: Scholars, 1977). 

27 B.D. Ehrman, “Methodological Developments in the Analysis and Classification of New 
Testament Documentary Evidence,” NovT 29 (1987): 22-45; “The Use of Group Profiles for the 
Classification of New Testament Documentary Evidence,” JBL 106 (1987): 465-486. 
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tion that vary from H and K.?It is particularly difficult to disentangle these 
strands when they have become contaminated by other elements of the 
tradition. To get around this problem, von Soden differentiated between 
variant readings that link together supposed manuscript groups and those 
that are not distinctive to a group, having wandered over from other forms 
of the text. No doubt this is the correct procedure for classifying manuscripts 
that are so closely related to one another that their distinctive variants 
reveal the nature of their shared archetype. Unfortunately, however, rela- 
tively few manuscripts display this requisite level of coherence. Indeed, for 
nearly two-thirds of all textual witnesses, narrow textual groupings cannot 
be established without stretching the concept of “group” to include wit- 
nesses that attest only some readings that are claimed to be distinctive. 
Thus, to be sure, von Soden showed that it is possible to group these two- 
thirds of all manuscripts. But his procedure has the appearance of a game 
of solitaire.? Just as in the course of the game the same card can be made 
to fit into different series of cards, so too the profile of variant readings of 
a large number of manuscripts can be made to fit into different sequences 
of “distinctive readings" belonging to hypothetical groups.?In 1982 Wisse 
provided the definitive formulation of the Claremont Profile Method and 
demonstrated its usefulness in his study of a total of 1,385 manuscripts of 
Luke. On the whole, the method is convincing and applicable to an investi- 
gation of the tradition that is dominated by the Koine.” Its objective is “to 
find groups of MSS that are close enough in text so that an entire group can 
be represented by a few of its members in an apparatus criticus."? To attain 
this end for the Lukan manuscripts, Wisse and McReynolds devised a sys- 
tem of test passages made up of all of the genealogically significant units of 


28 At this point von Soden's textual theories drew unanimous criticism from specialists. 
See Metzger, Text of the New Testament, 141-142, and K. and B. Aland, Text of the New 
Testament, 22-23. 

29 Von Soden himself employs this image in his concluding summary, Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments 1:2108. 

30 This explains, e.g., why in the list of manuscripts that were collated for the Catholic 
Epistles (Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments 11841), 469 (= a306) is given under both TN and 
K, and 496 (= 8360) is designated as both Il and I*?. 

31 It does not, however, apply to the earlier stages of transmission. This is chiefly because 
among the relatively few surviving witnesses of the early period, there are no groups that 
cohere to the degree attested among witnesses of the Koine tradition. On this, see B. Aland’s 
review of New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to St. Luke (edited by the American 
and British Committees of the IGNTP), JTS 42 (1991): 201-215, esp. 207-208. 

32 Wisse, Profile Method, 41. 
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variation that emerged when 550 manuscripts were fully collated in at least 
three chapters of the gospel. A unit of variation was considered genealog- 
ically significant when it contained a "group reading," that is, a reading 
shared by one ofthe previously established groups of manuscripts. The sys- 
tem of test passages then served as “a grid or screen on which the profiles 
of the individual MSS are projected” and was used to establish manuscript 
groups. In this process, a “group reading" is defined as a reading attested by 
at least two-thirds of a group's members" A “group profile," then, “requires 
a large degree of internal agreement among its members”; the “group mem- 
bers" must display "approximately the same profile of agreements and dis- 
agreements with the TR." Moreover, "a group profile must differ significantly 
from the profiles of other groups .... The minimum difference was set at two 
group readings per sampling chapter.""This method can indeed serve as 
an instrument for classifying manuscripts that approximate the Koine, but 
only with two provisos: (a) Its concept of a manuscript “group” cannot be 
applied to the Koine text itself, and (b) the manuscripts should not be col- 
lated against the textus receptus, but against selected representatives of the 
Koine.**We can demonstrate the necessity of these points by considering 
von Soden's group K*, which Wisse himself took over and described anew 
inlight of his method. Under the siglum K*, von Soden brought together the 
Koine manuscripts of the Gospels that he could assign neither to the later 
edition, K', nor to the earliest representatives of the Koine, Kl? According 
to Wisse, over half ofall ofthe Lukan manuscripts that he analyzed (734 out 
of 1,385) belong to the “group” K*, of which nearly one-third can be placed 
in subgroups or "clusters" and pairs. To be sure, for those streams of the 
tradition that are further removed from the Koine, and perhaps even for 
the K* clusters, there are altogether legitimate grounds for retaining the 
concept of manuscript “groups.” In this area of the tradition (K*), however, 
the concept of a "group" thwarts the very aim of the profile method itself, 


33 


See ibid., pp. v and 42. 

34 See ibid., 38-39. 

35 Ibid., 36. 

36 See ibid., 37. 

37 Ibid., 41. 

38 The selection should include those witnesses that vary from the Majority text only 
when the Koine attestation is itself split, as, for example, exemplars of the Byzantine recen- 
sion K". 

39 See H. v. Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1:713. 

40 See Wisse, Profile Method, 94—99. 
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namely, the eliminatio codicum on the basis of demonstrated group mem- 
bership.” Thus, Wisse writes, 


This large, amorphous group tends to function as the common denominator 
of the Byzantine “text.” Its members often have a large number of “surplus” 
readings compared to the group readings. How much deviation from the 
group norm one should allow cannot be settled on objective grounds. Rais- 
ing the K* group membership standards would sharply increase the number 
of “Kmix” MSS, and lowering the standards would endanger the group’s dis- 
tinctiveness.*? 


This purported “distinctiveness” of K* is itself highly questionable, how- 
ever, since the so-called K* group readings include variants that are widely 
attested.* In such places the Koine witness is actually split: some variants 
are attested by a large minority of Koine manuscripts, and so belong them- 
selves to the Koine text. The K* manuscripts also reveal the methodological 
confusion that results when witnesses are collated against the TR. When 
the TR differs from the Koine, it makes no sense to construe the Koine vari- 
ants as “group readings.” These are simply agreements of K* with the Koine 
recension K' (as it has been called since von Soden). More interesting are 
the remaining “group readings" of K*, in which the variations from K! show 
that the Koine witnesses are split. Even in these places, however, the “group 
readings" do not belong to K* but to K’, the greatest of the bona fide groups 
within the Koine.“ In fact, the readings of K* are simply majority readings. Of 
course, manuscripts that are distinctive only insofar as they regularly agree 
with the majority of witnesses can be designated as a "group"; indeed, the 
text of these manuscripts—by definition, the majority text—is very impor- 
tant, if one wishes, with Wisse, to investigate the "lines of textual tradition 
which fed into the tenth and eleventh centuries." But such an investigation 


4l Translators note: One of the purposes of classifying manuscripts is to assist in recon- 
structing exemplars that are no longer extant. Once these lost exemplars have been suc- 
cessfully established, however, the manuscripts used to reconstruct them have fulfilled their 
purpose and so can be eliminated from consideration in the quest for an earlier form of the 
text. Hence the technical term eliminatio codicum, the "elimination of a manuscript." 

42 Wisse, Profile Method, 43. 

43 [n such places the Nestle / Aland apparatus uses the siglum pm (= permulti). 

44 This is true of 10 out of 19 K* readings postulated by Wisse (Profile Method, 95 and 122- 
133): Luke 1/34; Luke 10/23, 57; Luke 20/4, 13, 19, 35, 55, 62, 65. With the exception of Luke 
20/19, all of these represent agreements of the TR with MS 1. They may perhaps serve, then, 
as evidence for Erasmus' use of this manuscript. 

45 See DO. Voss, "Is von Soden's K' a Distinct Type of Text?" JBL 57 (1938): 311-318. 

46 Profile Method, 5. 
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will certainly have to start by giving primary consideration to readings that 
vary from the majority text. Where then does this leave us? Wisse's method 
presupposes that the entire manuscript tradition ofthe New Testament can 
be organized without remainder into groups, or at least into grouplike pat- 
terns. What was already made clear through von Soden's work, however, is 
now demonstrated yet again: the manuscript tradition does not lend itself 
to this kind of structure, in which all textual witnesses are arranged into 
groups and families—even if one follows Colwell’s example in adjusting 
the definition of the groupings to fit the actual data of the New Testament 
textual tradition. For these reasons we can say that the CPM provided nec- 
essary guidance ata time when one was confronted with the need to choose 
some out of our large number of surviving manuscripts for inclusion in the 
IGNTP edition of Luke, but when there was as yet no tool for sifting through 
all of the material. In that situation, the CPM acquitted itself as remark- 
ably effective. Now, however, other resources have become available, and 
the CPM should be combined with other methods of classification. In Mün- 
ster we have chosen not to begin by organizing the textual witnesses into 
groups and only thereafter to select witnesses for the Editio Critica Maior. 
Our primary intent was, and is, to document completely the readings of 
all manuscripts that differ from the late form of the Koine. Thus the crit- 
ical apparatus in the Editio Critica Maior (ECM) contains the variants of 
all the manuscripts that diverge from the Koine at more than 15 percent of 
the test passages, as well as the variants that constitute the Koine tradition 
itself.” Such an apparatus must, in fact, be the starting point for all text- 
critical work, both the reconstruction of the original text and the investiga- 
tion ofthe history of its transmission down to the Koine. For what readings 
should form the basis of that work, if not those that vary from the Koine? 
Manuscripts for the large edition will be selected, in the first place, by means 
of a quantitative criterion: the apparatus will present all manuscripts that 
vary from the Koine text in more than 15 percent of the test passages.“ This 


47 Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior, ed. by the Institute for New Tes- 
tament Textual Research, vol. 4: Catholic Letters (ed. by Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland}, Gerd 
Mink, Holger Strutwolf, and Klaus Wachtel; 4 installments; Stuttgart: German Bible Society 
1997-2005). 

48 The ECM editors originally planned to include all manuscripts differing from the major- 
ity text at more than 10 percent of the 98 test passages in the Catholic Letters. But experience 
teaches that this would unnecessarily burden the apparatus with readings derived from the 
Byzantine tradition. A total of 143 out of 182 manuscripts included in the apparatus of the 
Letter of James are continuous text minuscules; 97 of these agree with the majority text at 
more than 80 percent of the test passages. This means that the Koine text and the parts of the 
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approach guarantees that very few, if any, readings of the earlier traditions 
will be lost, even when these are preserved only in the recentiores. Moreover, 
the apparatus includes a range of manuscripts that generally stand near to 
the Koine, but whose variant readings suggest some kind of relationship to 
the representatives of older forms of the text. Naturally, a selection of the 
representatives of the Koine text itself will also be included. That this pro- 
cedure will notallow any relevant elements ofthe tradition to be overlooked 
can be demonstrated, for example, by means of the group that Wisse labels 
M27. Disregarding the places in which M27 simply agrees with the Koine or 
with the majority of its witnesses against the TR,” there are thirty-five read- 
ings that can prove interesting for understanding how this group relates to 
the Koine.? The method of selecting manuscripts just sketched would guar- 
antee that all of these readings appear in the critical apparatus, although, to 
be sure, with different attestation from that given in the IGNTP edition of 
Luke. The IGNTP selected four of the twenty-one manuscripts that Wisse 
categorized as Group M27: M (= 021), 27, 71, and 1458. Interestingly enough, 
each of these manuscripts varies from the majority text in fewer than 10 ten 
of the test passages of Luke used in Münster. To be sure, since 021 is a Koine 
majuscule ofthe ninth century, it will be included in the Münster apparatus 
despite its wide-ranging agreements with the majority text. The inclusion of 
this manuscript already means that the apparatus will automatically con- 
tain all but one of the “profile” readings of M27. The one exception is the 
“profile” test passage 22 in Luke 20:10 ano tov xapmov tov AUTEAWVOG Swoov- 
aw auTw] Aaf ano Tov xaprıov Tov auneàwvoçs M27. Nevertheless, by what 
may seem to be our unsophisticated criteria of selection, this reading will 
be included in the apparatus, since MSS 1625 and 2705 contain it. These 
witnesses, left out of the IGNTP but included by Wisse in his group M27, 
are not pure Koine manuscripts and are therefore, necessarily, integrated 
within the Münster apparatus. That these two MSS belong together is also 


tradition coming close to it are very well represented. Analyzing the contributions made to 
the critical apparatus by witnesses coming close to the Koine text, 39 witnesses of this cate- 
gory were excluded from the apparatus of subsequent installments, because they are nearly 
identical with others or differ from the mainstream mostly by errors. 

?? Le, the following "profile" readings (cf. Profile Method, 100, 127-133): Luke 1/6, 34; Luke 
10/15, 57. 

50 M27 attests to considerable group support for the Koine text (which is included under 
the abbreviation pm in the Nestle apparatus) in the following “profile” test passages: Luke 
1/9; Luke 20/42, 50, 61, 65. It gives relatively strong and numerically significant evidence in 
Luke 1/22, 23, 36, 37, 53; Luke 10/9, 10, 12, 25, 35, 43, 60; Luke 20/9, 33, 43, 53, 60, 68, 70, 73, 74; 
and weak evidence in Luke 10/41; Luke 20/2, 18, 22, 40. 
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clear from the profile oftheir variations in the test passages used in Münster. 
By these means, of course, not all the manuscripts that belong in group M27 
are identified. But the example does show that one will be able to proceed 
to the study of the historical roots of the Koine and engage in the search 
for non-Koine traditions preserved within Koine manuscripts on the basis 
of readings listed in the Editio Critica Maior. Those who wish to investigate 
the textual history of the Koine can make a selection from these readings 
for a system of test passages that relate specifically to the Koine; they can 
then undertake a set of collations of these Koine-specific test passages, fol- 
lowing the pattern of the CPM, and on this basis arrive at definitions of 
Koine groups that cannot be called into question by the presence of read- 
ings that happen to be peculiar to the majority text or the TR. The pressing 
task, however, is to make available to the text critic all of the material that 
differs from the Koine, that is, all of the early evidence. As the example of 
Group M27 shows, the inclusion of older traditions preserved in the Koine 
manuscripts does not increase this material, but simply corroborates it. For 
this reason, the older traditions attested in Koine manuscripts are of no sig- 
nificance when reconsidering the original text, and the use of the CPM to 
select witnesses relevant for that task is a digression. Nonetheless, a mod- 
ified form of the CPM can certainly perform valuable service in clarifying 
the details of the history of the tradition, within the context of the local- 
genealogical method. None of this means that the identification of groups 
should be abandoned for the present. Indeed, sequences of variation pecu- 
liar to groups of non-Koine manuscripts are also reliably uncovered in the 
system of test passages used in Münster, as has been shown elsewhere.” 
To combine the CPM with the quantitative analysis devised by Colwell and 
Tune, as Richards and Ehrman have suggested,? is not very promising. The 
quantitative method produces useful results only in those parts ofthe tradi- 
tion where the text types can be differentiated, as these are represented, 
for example, by B, D, ©, and Q.® But to conclude that Koine minuscule 
manuscripts do in fact attest primarily the Koine requires a system of test 
passages that is specific to the Koine, not a complicated comparison of 
these manuscripts with all others. On the other hand, for elements of the 
tradition standing at a further remove from the Koine, a quantitative anal- 
ysis can provide a valuable service. Such an analysis must constantly bear 


5! See the study cited in note 20. 
52 See the bibliography cited in notes 25-27. 
53 On this, see also Wisse, Profile Method, 28—32. 
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in mind, however, that agreements among manuscripts in Koine readings 
have, in themselves, no genealogical significance. The absolute number of 
agreements between two manuscripts must always be compared with the 
number of their agreements after the Koine readings have been removed. 


5. PRESENT AND FUTURE TASKS IN RESEARCH ON THE MINUSCULES 


In light of what has been said so far, the starting point for all present and 
future work on the minuscules can be defined in the following terms. Most 
textual scholars today agree that textual criticism can achieve definitive 
results only when it is based on all of the relevant materials.™ The situation 
that Wisse bemoaned—that the minuscule tradition was hardly accessible 
except in the edition of von Soden, which is both difficult to use and full 
of errors—has now begun to change. By means of the collations of test 
passages in Münster, those minuscules that do not simply reproduce the 
Koine have been identified. 

But most importantly, the New Testament Editio Critica Maior has begun 
to appear. After the Catholic Letters, two more substantial writings are 
being prepared in Münster and Birmingham, the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Gospel of John. 

The most important task confronting the specialized study ofthe minus- 
cules today is to develop a comprehensive description of the history of 
the text so as to improve the external criteria that are used to assess read- 
ings. Doingso would create the essential preconditions for comprehensively 
grounding and securing the initial text. This does not mean simply casting 
overboard the achievements of text-critical research of the past 150 years 
and starting all over again from scratch. A point of departure for combining 
the established results of textual research with more recent developments 
is provided by the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM ). 

In the process of reestablishing the text of the Catholic Letters in the 
ECM, the CBGM was applied for the first time.’ Now it is possible to assess 


54 See ibid., 5. 

55 The ECM volume of the Gospel of John will be one fruit of intensifying collaboration 
between IGNTP and INTF. A precursor will be a volume in "Text und Textwert" containing 
full collations of John 18 to complement the test passages that are confined to John 1-10. 

56 Gerd Mink, the developer of the method, has published several basic descriptions and 
introductions. These are the most important titles: "Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tra- 
dition, the New Testament: Stemmata of Variants as a Source of a Genealogy for Witnesses," 
in Studies in Stemmatology II (ed. Pieter van Reenen, August den Hollander, and Margot 
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the minuscule tradition of this corpus on a broad basis, that is, on the basis of 
full collations of all manuscripts that differ significantly from the Byzantine 
text and of a relatively small group that represents the Byzantine text itself. 
The basic principle of the CBGM is simple: if we assess the relationship 
between variants at a passage asking ourselves which one is likely to be the 
source ofthe other ones, we assess the relationship between their witnesses 
at the same time. If we state that variant 5 is likely to derive from variant 
a, we state also that the witnesses of these variants are relating to each 
other accordingly at this passage. By analyzing the dependencies between 
variants by philological means we actually generate genealogical data about 
their witnesses. We can store our assessments in a database table and 
extrapolate genealogical tendencies from this material. By doing so we can 
proceed from simple and easy cases to more complex ones. 

To be sure, our discipline is chiefly concerned with those passages where 
the transmission of the text constitutes a problem. But this sometimes 
makes us forget that the majority of variants represent the divergence of 
a very few textual witnesses from the mainstream of a tradition that is for 
the most part altogether reliable. The textual critic is primarily concerned 
with those passages in which a variant reading found in a minority oftextual 
witnesses can or must be judged to be original against the mainstream, 
on the grounds of internal and external criteria. Even in these passages 
it is frequently not difficult to determine the original text on the grounds 
of established principles of textual criticism. What matters here, however, 
is that we must consistently reexamine whether the internal and external 
criteria do in fact lead to the same decision. When they do, and the original 
text can be established on clearly statable grounds, then this passage can 
be used as a building block in establishing a comprehensive theory of the 
tradition. Moreover, in such a passage, it is also possible to reconstruct 
the genealogical relation of the readings to one another and so to arrange 
them in a local stemma. In taking this last-mentioned step, we can utilize a 
hitherto little-noticed potential for our knowledge of clearly distinguishable 
groups of minuscules, even though this knowledge is growing but slowly. 


van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 13-85; "The Coherence-Based Genealogi- 
cal Method: Introductory Presentation," online since 2009 at http://www.uni-muenster.de/ 
NTTextforschung/cbgm presentation/download.html; and “Contamination, Coherence, 
and Coincidence in Textual Transmission,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament 
(ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael Holmes; SBL Text-Critical Studies 8; Atlanta: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, 2011), 141-216. A detailed interactive documentation of the ECM data as struc- 
tured by the CBGM is available at http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/en.html (“Genealogical 
Queries”). 
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When single groups of manuscripts exhibit certain variations, this is often 
a significant indication of the genealogical connection between readings." 
This relates to pre-genealogical coherence, one of three modes of coherence 
explored and evaluated by the CBGM. 


— Pre-genealogical coherence can be expressed by the proportion of 
agreements and differences between manuscript texts, that is, by data 
independent ofany interpretation. Iftwo minuscules agree more often 
with each other than with the majority text, then they certainly are 
closely related, and the same will likely be the case with the variants 
attested by these manuscripts. This kind of evidence can help enor- 
mously with the construction of local stemmata, especially in cases 
that are ambiguous in terms of transcriptional probability. 

— Genealogical coherence presupposes genealogical assessment. By con- 
structing the local stemma of a variant passage, we display our assess- 
ment ofthe relationship graphically by an arrow between the variants 
involved. We can collect all the results of such assessments and refer 
them to the witnesses. The genealogical relationship between any two 
manuscript texts x and y is indicated by two resulting figures, one 
referring to the instances where x supports the variant from which 
the variant of y derives and secondly the number of passages where 
the relationship is inverse. The manuscript containing more priority 
variants than the other obtains the status of a potential ancestor ofthe 
other. 

— Stemmatic coherence is the relationship between witnesses based on 
optimal ancestor-descendant connections. For each witness it takes 
the form ofa substemma displaying the relationship with those poten- 
tial ancestors that are necessary to explain the state of text preserved 
in the witness. This means that at each variant passage, the text of the 
witness in question is either identical with or derived from the vari- 
ant in one or several of the ancestors. As a whole, the substemmata 
will form the global stemma in which all relationships will be neces- 
sary to explain the totality of variation produced in the transmission 
of a writing as represented by the witnesses selected for the edition. 
The optimal subset from the pool of potential ancestors will function 
as stemmatic ancestors in the global stemma. 


57 Moreover, they show—as does the mass of Koine manuscripts in general—the care 
with which copyists normally executed their work. 
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The global stemma will be drawn in the final phase of exploring the 
transmission history of a writing. In the beginning of an editorial process 
guided by the CBGM, local stemmata are constructed. The editor deter- 
mines the direction of development at each variant passage, as far as pos- 
sible on the basis of intrinsic and transcriptional probabilities, on the one 
hand, and pre-genealogical coherence, on the other. Problematic passages 
are left unresolved in the first phase. On the basis of relatively secure deci- 
sions, the genealogy of readings will be transferred to the relationships 
between manuscripts. A new external criterion derives from the tendencies 
extrapolated from the proportion of prior and posterior readings for each 
manuscript in comparison with all others. 


Such a procedure agrees, in principle, with that followed already by West- 
cott and Hort on the basis of the sources available to them in the nine- 
teenth century. Westcott and Hort, however, handled the minuscule tra- 
dition, so to speak, as a “black box,” scarcely concerning themselves with 
what happened between the appearance of the text types assumed to be 
closest to the original and the ascendancy of the Koine. To refuse to do 
so today is no longer possible. No theory of the New Testament textual 
tradition deserves the label "scientific" if it fails to incorporate, and ulti- 
mately to explain, all of the evidence in its entirety. In the manner just 
described, it is possible to assemble secure building blocks for a realistic 
model of textual history. Such blocks will ground and secure the recon- 
struction of the original text. Moreover, this method will help us refine the 
ways we characterize individual textual witnesses and will thus provide 
a better basis for the external criteria we use in evaluating variant read- 
ings. This much is clear: the external criteria of textual criticism must be 
improved. That is the pressing task of our discipline. It can be achieved only 
by taking various methodological steps that complement one another. In 
this way we will be able to make up the deficiencies that continue to beset 
the field of textual criticism at this point. The investigation of the minus- 
cules is for this reason a particularly crucial area of labor: its results will 
bind together all the manifold other branches of the New Testament tra- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE GREEK LECTIONARIES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Carroll Osburn 


Although traditionally included among sources of data essential to the 
research of the developing MS tradition of the Greek NT,! and sporadically 
represented in the critical apparatuses of various editions of the Greek 
Testament, the textual evidence in the Greek lectionaries has been seriously 
neglected in the search for the earliest forms of the NT text.? Some earlier 
scholars erroneously assumed that lectionary MSS, as a major component 
of the liturgical tradition, must preserve the earliest form of the NT text. A 
more widely accepted assumption emerged that lectionary MSS, being late, 
must preserve that form of text called the TR and are of little value in the 
text-critical enterprise.” However, as various readings in the MS tradition 
owe their origin to the influence oflectionaries, and several ancient readings 


! Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 
2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 163-170; and Bruce M. Metzger, The Text 
of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; rev. Bart Ehrman; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 46-47. 

2 Eldon J. Epp, “Textual Criticism in the Exegesis of the New Testament, with an Excursus 
on Canon,” in A Handbook to the Exegesis of the New Testament (ed. Stanley Porter; Boston: 
Brill, 2002), 66-67. 

3 So Hermann von Soden, who purposefully excluded lectionaries from his otherwise 
comprehensive study of Greek MSS (Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten 
erreichbaren Textgestalt, part 1: Untersuchungen [2d ed.; 3 vols.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1911], L1.19-20). F.G. Kenyon observed that lectionaries “are comparatively late in 
date, and also labour under the suspicion that their transcribers might feel themselves less 
bound to textual accuracy than in the case of copies ofthe New Testament" (Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament [2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 1912], 141). D.W. Riddle, 
however, countered: "Nothing could be further from the truth, inasmuch as the Gospel 
and Apostle lectionaries are a part of the altar equipment and are thus the most sacred 
possession of the Church" ("The Use of Lectionaries in Critical Editions and Studies of the 
New Testament Text,” in Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels [ed. 
E.C. Colwell and D. Riddle; SLTGNT 1; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933], 74-75). 
Stanley E. Porter, New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (TENT 2; ed. 
T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 316, notes, “It was once thought that lectionaries 
were of lesser quality because less care was taken in their copying, but this has now been 
shown to be false in the light of their ostensible use and consistency to one another." 
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are imbedded in lectionary MSS, these little-understood and infrequently 
accessed documents retain an important, ifunique, role in determining the 
textual history of the NT. 


I. THE GREEK LECTIONARIES 


As distinct from continuous-text MSS, lectionary MSS are those in which 
the text of the NT is divided into separate pericopes, or lections, rearranged 
according to the fixed order in which they are read as lessons for the church 
on particular days during the year. Such MSS, currently numbering over 
2,400, make up approximately 40 percent of all extant Greek MSS of the NT.* 

Lectionaries are of different kinds. Some offer lessons only for Satur- 
day and Sunday services (sabbatokuriaka), while others have lessons for 
each day of the week (kathemerina euangelia). Some lectionaries have only 
lessons from the Gospels. Well over two-thirds of all Greek lectionaries are 
of this type, called a euangelion or euangelistarion.’ Others have lessons from 
the remainder of the NT except Revelation, which does not occur in the 
lectionary system in spite of being recognized as canonical in the Eastern 
church from the fourth century. Approximately a fourth of all lectionary 
MSS are of this type, called an apostolos or praxapostolos. Some lectionaries 
include lessons from the Gospels, Acts, and the epistles. About seventy-five 


^ A point Professor Metzger has emphasized consistently in his own contributions to the 
study of Greek lectionaries. See, e.g., Bruce M. Metzger, The Saturday and Sunday Lessons 
from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (SUTGNT 2/3; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944), which presents two of the nine chapters of his doctoral dissertation at Princeton 
University in 1942. 

5 Thelist ofNT MSS, including lectionaries, is Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechis- 
chen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1963), 205-318 (2d 
ed.; 1994); supplemented in K. Aland, “Korrekturen und Ergänzen zur ‘Kurzgefasste Liste,’” 
in Materialen zur neutestamentlichen Handschriftenkunde (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 3; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1969), 30-37; and Aland and Aland, Text, 170. An up-to-date list is accessible on the 
website of the Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung in Münster, Germany (http:// 
www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung). 

6 See Carsten Hóeg and Günther Zuntz, "Remarks on the Prophetologion,” in Quantula- 
cumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake (ed. R.P. Casey, S. Lake, and A.K. Lake; London: 
Christophers, 1937), 189-226, for discussion of the structure of the different types of lec- 
tionaries. See C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), 3, 327 ff., 
regarding the composition of lectionaries, and 344ff. for a survey of the lectionary system. 

7 J. Harold Greenlee, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (rev. ed.; Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1995), 35-36. See David Patras, "The Gospel Lectionary in the Byzantine 
Church," StVladThQ 41 (1997): 3-140. 
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are of this type, called an apostoloeuangelion. The anagnostikon is a rare 
book containing all of the OT and NT lessons.? 

A complete lectionary has two parts: the synaxarion (following the mov- 
able, ecclesiastical calendar that begins and closes with the variable date for 
Easter) and the menologion (following the fixed, civil calendar, beginning 
on September 1 and closing on August 31).° 

In atypical daily lectionary, the synaxarion exhibits the following format: 


1. From Easter to Pentecost, lessons are from John and Acts. 

2. Forsixteen weeks beginning the Monday after Pentecost to Holy Cross 
day, aboutSeptember 14, the lessons are from Matthew, supplemented 
with selections from the first part of Mark, and from Romans, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, prefaced with a couple of texts from Ephesians and 
Hebrews. 

3. From Holy Cross day to Lent, the lessons are from Luke, with weekday 
lessons from the latter part of Mark for the thirteenth to seventeenth 
weeks. 

4. During Lent, Saturday and Sunday lessons are from Mark, John, and 
Hebrews, with weekday readings from the OT. 

5. Numerous and lengthy lessons occur for Holy Week, mostly from the 
Gospels, with a few from Romans and 1 Corinthians. 

6. After Holy Week, eleven resurrection lessons for Sunday morning 
appear, beginning with All Saints’ Day. 


The menologion begins on September 1 and provides texts for celebration 
of particular events in the lives of Jesus and Mary, festivals for apostles and 
great church leaders, as well as saints and martyrs, and special occasions 
such as funerals, droughts, and dedications of churches. For instance, on 
Christmas Day the lessons are Matt 1:18-25; 2:1-12; and Gal 4:4-7. On March 
25, Annunciation, the texts are Luke 1:24-38 and Heb 2:118. On October 
18, Luke the Evangelist is celebrated with lessons from Luke 10:16-21 and 
Col 4:5-9, 14, 18. On February 23, John 12:24-36 commemorates Polycarp, 
and on May 2, Athanasius is remembered with lessons from Matt 5:14- 
19 and Heb 4:14-5:6. While the thirteen major church festivals are fairly 


8 Eg. 751, an eleventh-century MS on Mt. Athos (Philotheu 1769). 

? For discussion of terminology, see Jacques Noret, "Ménologes, synaxaires, ménées; essai 
de clarification d'une terminologie," AnBoll 86 (1968): 21-24; Jean Duplacy, "Les lectionnaires 
et l'édition du Nouveau Testament grec," in Mélanges bibliques en homage au R.P. Béda 
Rigaux (ed. A. Descamps and A. de Halleux; Gembloux: Duculot, 1970), 509-545, esp. 519 ff. 
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uniform, menologia vary in their lessons because of differing preferences 
for festivals and honored saints in various eras and locales.? So whereas 
the synaxarion emerged with a rather fixed form from the beginning, the 
menologion naturally reflected in its lessons the divergent lists of saints and 
festivals from place to place. 

Itiscommonly thought that the Judaic use offixed cycles of readings from 
the Torah and the prophets was in place by the first century CE and that 
Christianity adopted this lectionary practice by complementing or replac- 
ing it with weekly lections of its own." Gregory theorized that Saturday and 
Sunday lessons likely originated in the first half of the second century.? To 
his credit, Gregory distinguished correctly between the formation of Satur- 
day lessons and Sunday lessons. As Metzger mentions," if one reads from 
Saturday to Sunday to Saturday to Sunday, the sequence of Lukan texts is 
bewildering. However, if all of the Saturday lessons are listed in sequence, 
their order is almost entirely regular, as is the list ofSunday lessons by them- 
selves. 

Precisely when and where these lections became fixed remains uncer- 
tain. It is evident, possibly from the time of Origen, but certainly from the 
time of Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria, and John Chrysostom, that having 
specific scripture lessons for specific days was customary in their localities.“ 
Chrysostom indicates frequently that he is commenting on the "lesson" for 
the day (e.g., Hom 7 ad Antioch and Hom. 63.47 in Act). Consequently, Met- 
zger is of the opinion that “the lectionary system current today in the Ortho- 
dox Church had its origin sometime during the fourth century."5 Metzger 
observes that "the Greek lectionary text presents a Byzantine type of text," 
but adds, "there are also noticeable traces of what is commonly called the 
Caesarean type of text, as well as certain Alexandrian and Western read- 
ings.” 


10 E.C. Colwell notes, “it is possible that on any one day two mss may agree in the scripture 
read but disagree as to the saint; or they may agree on the saint and read different scripture 
passages, or they may disagree on both saints and scripture” (“The Contents of the Gospel 
Lectionary,” in Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, 4-5). 

1 David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster, 1987), 25-26. 

12 C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (1900), 1:337; see also (1909), 31216-1217. 

13 Bruce M. Metzger, "Greek Lectionaries and a Critical Edition of the Greek New Tes- 
tament,” in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lek- 
tionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 483. 

14 See C.E. Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism (4th ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1884), 29. 

15 Metzger, "Greek Lectionaries," 495-496. 

16 Metzger, "Greek Lectionaries," 495. 
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However, the Alands counter (1) that the canon of the NT was not settled 
prior to the fourth century,” thus rendering Gregory's second-century date 
impossible and a fourth-century date doubtful; (2) that Chrysostom's ser- 
mon texts often coinciding with the Byzantine lectionary system is due to 
coincidence; and (3) that while lectionary MSS existed in the fourth century 
(e.g., 11604), the lections in such early lectionaries differ considerably from 
the later Byzantine lectionary system that is found in well over two thou- 
sand MSS. Too, the Alands are certain that “the text we find in the Greek 
lectionaries is almost identical with the Byzantine Imperial text" and there- 
fore “can be of significance only in exceptional instances.” As the Alands 
observed, the notes dey(y) and téA(o¢) designating the beginning and end- 
ing of readings do occur in many continuous-text NT MSS, but not before 
the eighth century. Too, of all lectionaries dated before the eighth century 
(h604 [fourth] ho43 [fifth]; 4276, 1347, 41354 [sixth]; etc.), not one exhibits 
a system of lections consistent with the traditional Greek lectionary.? So 
while set lections for particular services do exist in the earlier period, the 
evidence does not suggest that the later, formal Byzantine lectionary sys- 
tem was then in existence. In this vein, Junack argues that the dominant NT 
lectionary system was not developed until the late seventh or early eighth 
century,” coinciding with the development of the Byzantine calendar, and 
that the Byzantine text in the lectionaries agrees with this dating. 

Lections developed differently in other regions of the church. Ten Greek 
lectionaries have been found at Sinai that do not evidence the Byzantine 
system, although they do retain the appearance of Byzantine lectionaries. 
Only one cycle of readings occurs, and movable feasts, celebrations, and 
fasts are inserted between celebrations with fixed dates. Between Easter 
and Pentecost, the lections are from John, followed by sixteen weeks with 
lections from Matthew and fourteen weeks with lections from Mark. The six 


17 Aland and Aland, Text, 167-168; Kurt Aland, “Das Problem das neutestamentlichen 
Kanons,” in Studien zur Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines Textes (ed. K. Aland; 
ANTF 2; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967), 1-23. See also Bruce M. Metzger, The Canon of the New 
Testament: Its Origins, Development, and Significance (corr. ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1988), 191- 
247. 

18 Aland and Aland, Text, 169. 

19 Aland and Aland, Text, 167. 

20 Klaus Junack, "Zu den griechischen Lektionaren und ihrer Überlieferung der katholis- 
chen Briefe,” in Die alten Übersetzungen, 498—591. Metzger observes that "substantially the 
same choice of Scripture passages in lectionary manuscripts dating from the seventh or 
eighth century is still followed by the Greek Orthodox Church today" (Text, 31). 
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Sundays in Lent, then, have lections from Luke, and at the end are lections 
for special occasions. Unfortunately, all ten MSS are damaged at the begin- 
ning and end, precluding clarity regarding the beginning and ending of the 
church year. These ten Greek lectionaries demonstrate some commonal- 
ity with the lection system in Jerusalem, which at that time was found only 
in Armenian and Georgian MSS.” The commonality includes both weekly 
lections and the succession of celebrations. Influence of the Byzantine lec- 
tionary system is clear from introductory formulas and organization. 

Other lectionary MSS demonstrate essentially no relationship to the 
Byzantine lection system, such as Coptic-Greek bilingual MSS like 41575, or 
those actually discovered in Egypt. These demonstrate a prototype of the 
somewhat different Coptic lection system, as do certain papyrus fragments 
with a noncontinuous text. The Alands mention three such papyri that, by 
strict definition, are lectionaries. IB, for instance, includes thirteen lines 
of Luke 7:22-26 in Coptic, but on the recto is Luke 7:50 in Coptic, followed 
by eight lines of John 1232-15 in Greek. IP, /348 in Gregory's earlier list,” 
has Luke 7:36-45 on one side, but 10:38-42 on the other. II^ consists of frag- 
ments including Matt 173-3, 6-7; 18:15-17, 19; 25:8-10, as well as John 9:3-4; 
10:814; 12:16-18. II and IT? should be included, as well. 

Far too little research has been undertaken on the lectionary text of the 
Gospels and apostolos in the Greek synaxarion and menologion to permit a 
firm conclusion on the place(s) and date(s) of origin. Work is also necessary 
on patristic testimony regarding lections, including the developing history 
ofthe liturgy, and on pre-eighth-century lectionary texts. 


?! Robert F. Taft, “Lectionary,” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 41201, holds that 
earliest complete lectionary covering the entire year is that of Jerusalem. It extended from 
the early Syriac lectionary (F.C. Burkitt, Proceedings of the British Academy 10 [1921-1923], 
301-339) to the fifth-century Armenian lectionary (A. Renoux, PO, 35-36) and the sixth- 
century Palestinian Syriac lectionary of the OT and epistle readings (Agnes S. Lewis, Eberhard 
Nestle, and Margaret D. Gibson, A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary containing lessons from the 
Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts and Epistles [London: C.J. Clay and Sons, 1897]). 
This developing Jerusalem lectionary is of importance for the history of feasts, calendar, and 
lectionaries. As the Byzantine calendar was probably fixed before 700 CE, it gave rise to a 
new system of lections reflected in ninth-century MSS. See Bruce Metzger, “A Comparison 
of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary and the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” in Neotestamentica et 
Semitica: Studies in Honour of Matthew Black (ed. E. Ellis and M. Wilcox; Edinburgh: T and T 
Clark, 1969), 209-220; Yvonne Burns, “The Greek Manuscripts Connected By Their Lection 
Systems With The Palestinian Syriac Gospel Lectionaries,” Studia Biblica 1978, vol. 2: Papers 
on the Gospels (Sheffield: University of Sheffield Press, 1980), 13-28. 

22 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 85. 

23 C.R. Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1908), 45. 
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II. THE USE AND STUDY OF LECTIONARIES 


Although Greek lectionary MSS began to become available in the West as 
early as the sixteenth century,” they did not really figure in the preparation 
of editions of the Greek NT until the work of Mill in 1707, who used eight 
gospel lectionaries and one apostolos. It follows that the TR was based 
entirely on continuous-text Greek MSS. Bentley knew of one lectionary, 
and Bengel used another in his edition of 1734. In the fuller apparatus of 
Wettstein (1751-1752), twenty-four gospel and four apostolos lectionaries 
are used, while Griesbach (1774-1811) used twelve gospel and two apostolos 
MSS, which he collated himself. Significantly, Matthaei (1782-1788), who 
lived for many years in Russia, brought the number of gospel lectionaries 
used to fifty-seven and apostolos lectionaries to twenty, and he published 
both synaxarion and menologion lections in convenient tables. Not long 
after, Scholz (1830-1836) brought the total number of gospel lectionaries 
used to 178 and apostolos to fifty-eight. 

Then matters took a decidedly different direction. Although lectionaries 
were plentiful and had been discussed by various writers,” they were largely 
abandoned in NT textual criticism. Given the nature of Lachmann’s task, 
printing the oldest recoverable form of the NT text, it is not really surpris- 
ing that he made no use of lectionaries. More might have been expected 
of Tischendorf. However, nothing in his apparatus indicates that he was 
as competent in his work with lectionaries as Gregory's statement in the 
later prolegomena might suggest.” Although Tischendorf edited several lec- 
tionaries, he cited them only occasionally in the full apparatus of his critical, 
eighth edition. Westcott and Hort admit the paucity of their knowledge of 
these MSS, express regret that such ignorance continues, and acknowledge 
that some lectionaries do contain valuable information, but conclude that 
they have little to contribute to their edition and only slight use is made of 
them. Von Soden’s failure to use lectionaries is surprising in that he was the 
first editor of a critical text to make much use of medieval MSS. A superficial 


24 See the useful survey of Riddle, "The Use of Lectionaries,” 66-77, as well as Metzger, 
“Greek Lectionaries,” 484-491, on which much of the following discussion is based. See also 
C.R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912), 
390-391. 

25 For example, G.F.H. Reinwald, Die kirchliche Archaeologie (Berlin: Enslin, 1830); 
C.E. Caspari, Sur les pericopes (Strassburg, 1833); and later, J.M. Neale, A History ofthe Holy 
Eastern Church (London: J. Masters, 1850). 

26 C.R. Gregory, Prolegomena, vol. 3 of C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece: Editio 
octava critica maior (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894), 687-800. 
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examination leads one to suspect that von Soden deliberately omitted lec- 
tionaries from consideration. Lectionaries are absent in the modern hand 
editions of Souter, Vogels, and Kilpatrick. Merk made occasional use of three 
lectionaries, and Bover cited a few. NA? and UBSGNT* include consider- 
ably more lectionaries, but sporadically. Nothing approaching a systematic 
presentation of lectionary readings occurs in any currently printed Greek 
Testament. 

The third edition of Scrivener's introduction gave a full account of the 
Greek lectionary system, raising awareness ofthe need to incorporate these 
MSS in textual studies.” The 1904 edition of Antoniades was actually based 
upon approximately sixty Greek lectionaries dating from the ninth to six- 
teenth centuries. However, the arbitrariness of his work and the lack of any 
critical apparatus render this edition of marginal value for scientific pur- 
poses.”8 

Recognizing the need to examine the textual evidence in the Greek lec- 
tionaries, scholars who initiated a project at Chicago in the 1930s set as its 
ambitious goal the preparation of an “edition of a critical text of the lec- 
tionaries and the writing of the history of the lectionary text.” A pivotal arti- 
cle by Colwell in 1932 set the stage for the project.? In view ofthe substantial 
rejection of lectionaries from consideration in NT textual criticism since the 
early nineteenth century, Colwell argued that “the discussion of the quality 
and significance of this text may reasonably be postponed until its existence 


27 F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (4th ed., rev. 
E. Miller; London: G. Bell and Sons, 1894), 1:80-89, 327-376. See also Irmgard M. de Vries, "The 
Epistles, Gospels and Tones of the Liturgical Year,” Eastern Churches Quarterly 10 (1953-1954): 
41-49, 85-95, 137-149, 192-195. 

28 See the critique of John M. Rife, "The Antoniades Greek Testament,” in Prolegomena to 
the Study of the Lectionary Text, 57-66; Johannes Karavidopoulos, "L'édition patriarchale du 
Nouveau Testament (1904). Problémes de texte et de traduction dans le monde orthodoxe," 
Kleronomia 20/1—2 (1988): 195-204. 

29 D.W. Riddle, “The Character of the Lectionary Text of Mark in the Weck Days of 
Matthew and Luke," in Prolegomena to the Study ofthe Lectionary Text, 4o. This goal moved 
lectionary studies beyond the mere presentation of collation data, as in Herbert T. Weiskot- 
ten, The Greek Evangelistary: A Study of Barrett Ms. 5424 in the Princeton University Library 
(Princeton: Princeton University Library, 1916). Work on the lectionaries at Chicago actually 
began with Allen P. Wikgren, "The Scheide Gospel Lectionary" (M.A. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1929). A useful assessment of the Chicago project is Allen Wikgren, "Chicago Stud- 
ies in the Greek Lectionary ofthe New Testament," in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory 
of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg; Herder, 1963), 96-121. 

30 E.C. Colwell, “Is There a Lectionary Text of the Gospels?” HTR 25 (1932): 73-84 (repr. as 
“Method in the Study of Gospel Lectionaries,” in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism 
ofthe New Testament [NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969], 84-95). 
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has been established." From his analysis of collations of selected lessons 
from more than fifty MSS, Colwell concluded, 


lectionaries agree with one another in lections taken from the Synaxarion and 
in lections taken from the Menologion. They agree in lections where their 
text is practically identical with the Textus Receptus, and they agree where 
their text differs widely from the Textus Receptus. Whether a small number 
oflectionaries are compared in a large number oflections or a large number of 
lectionaries are compared in a small number oflections, the result is the same: 
they agree with one another. This agreement is the more significant when it is 
noted that the support from non-lectionary MSS varies in kind and amount; 
and even where there is no other support, the agreement of lectionary with 
lectionary is as close as ever. Such agreement justifies speaking of the text of 
lectionaries as "the lectionary text."? 


In 1933, Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, edited 
by Colwell and Riddle, began the Chicago lectionary project. The collec- 
tion of essays is useful for terminology, lectionary contents, methodology 
of research, and history of lectionary use. Following Colwell's suggestion,? 
one can say that proper methodology in studying lectionaries involves the 
individual lesson as the important unit in the study of the lectionary text. 
Thus the Chicago project stressed that lectionaries must be compared lec- 
tion by lection, in the order in which they appear in the lectionary.** 

The first study in the Chicago series was Branton's establishment of a 
common text of the gospel lectionary in the Lenten lessons.? On the basis 
of twenty-seven MSS, Branton found near perfect agreement in variants 
against the TR. Examining lections for the thirteen major festivals in twenty 


31 Ibid., 73. 

32 Ibid., 84. 

33 E.C. Colwell, “Method in the Study ofthe Text ofthe Gospel Lectionary,” in Prolegomena 
to the Study of the Lectionary Text, 13-20. 

34 H. Greeven suggests the study of individual documents (“Die Textgestalt der Evange- 
lien-lektionare,” TLZ 76 [1951]: 5313-522). But see E.C. Colwell, "The Significance of Grouping 
New Testament Manuscripts,” in Colwell, Studies, 1-25. Only rarely does an individual lec- 
tionary merit special treatment, e.g., Jacob Geerlings, The Ferrar Lectionary (SD 18; Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1959). For studies of individual Greek lectionaries, see among 
others, Weiskotten, "The Greek Evangelistary,” 57-142. 

35 James Rodney Branton, The Common Text of the Gospel Lectionary in the Lenten Lections 
(SLTGNT 2/1; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). Not all studies at Chicago were 
published in the series. See David C. Pellett, “The Holy Week Lections in the Greek Gospel 
Lectionary” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1954); Walter F. Specht, “The Saturday and 
Sunday Lessons from Matthew in the Greek Lectionary” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 
1955); and Alfred Scott Illingworth, “The Text of the Lucan Lections of the Menologion in the 
Greek Gospel Lectionary” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 1957). 
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MSS of the menologion, Redus also found a "lectionary text" similar to that 
which had been detected earlier by Schubert in the Markan Week-Day 
Lections.?* Metzger's study concluded, 


The Byzantine text and the lectionary text overlap to some extent, but the lec- 
tionary text has more than twice as many “Caesarean” readings than does the 
Byzantine text. The lectionary text was derived either from a typical Byzan- 
tine text which somehow acquired a considerable number of "Caesarean" 
readings ... or the lectionary text was derived from a text predominantly “Cae- 
sarean" (or, more precisely, pre-Caesarean) and was gradually brought into 
conformity with the prevailing Byzantine text. The latter alternative seems 
to be the more probable.’” 


Buck concluded similarly: 


lectionaries are Byzantine in character .... However if a more critical text 
rather than a majority text is used, the Johannine portions of the lectionary 
are seen to be more closely allied to the “Caesarean” text-type than to any 
form of the Byzantine, including Kl. The reason why lectionaries appear to 
be Byzantine is that in significant readings, they have been "corrected" to a 
prevailing standard. “Caesarean” witnesses, however, are prominent both to 
the majority variants and in the identification of strong minority groupe 


Bray corroborated this developing viewpoint.? In the final contribution to 
the Chicago series, Harms concluded that "the lectionary majority readings 
exhibit more homogeneity than those ofthe text-types with which compar- 
ison was made," and that the text of the Matthaean weekday lessons are 
basically Byzantine with detectable Caesarean influence.'? 

Thus the Chicago lectionary project concluded that (1) the individual 
lection or group of lections remains the best basis for investigation, (2) the 
lectionaries display remarkable homogeneity in those readings in which a 
majority (usually 80-100 percent) agree in departures from the TR, (3) the 
majority readings are often attested by nonlectionary witnesses of various 


36 Morgan Ward Redus, The Text of the Major Festivals of the Menologion in the Greek 
Gospel Lectionary (SLTGNT 2/2; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936); Paul Schubert, 
"The Text of the Markan Week Day Lections and Von Soden's I? Text,” in Prolegomena to the 
Study of the Lectionary Text, 43-56. 

37 Metzger, Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke, 66-67. 

38 Harry M. Buck, The Johannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (SLTGNT 2/4; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958), 76-77. 

39 William D. Bray, The Weekday Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (SLTGNT 2/5; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 

40 Ray Harms, The Matthaean Weekday Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary (SLTGNT 
2/6; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). 
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text types, and (4) the gospel lectionary is basically Byzantine, or Cae- 
sarean with significant Byzantine influence." Although several fine contri- 
butions to the understanding of the gospel lectionaries emerged, the project 
stopped far short of its goal of producing a critical edition and writing a his- 
tory ofthe lectionary text. 

The Alands observe, 


The results of lectionary research in America (which has centered primarily 
in Chicago) were far less conclusive than was imagined because the collations 
were made against the Textus Receptus (Oxford 1873 edition). When variants 
from this base were found in the lectionaries they were thought to be traces 
of an earlier text, whereas only too frequently they merely represented devi- 
ations ofthe printed Textus Receptus from the Byzantine Imperial text.? 


Admittedly, analysis based on agreements from the TR is a faulty methodol- 
ogy, and studies following that procedure can even be misleading.“ Studies 
of the lectionaries that are based upon direct comparisons of texts would 
enable effective demonstration of relationships with all known MSS. 
Apostolos lectionaries were not a part of the Chicago project. In a dis- 
sertation at Chicago in 1961, however, Ericsson analyzed twenty-four lec- 
tionaries of Acts.“ Although a useful probe, Ericsson’s work suffers from five 
principal deficiencies: (1) The text of the lectionaries is not presented, only 
tables of percentage of agreement and disagreement; (2) only four of the 
fifty lections in Acts in the synaxarion are examined, providing insufficient 
data for his rather firm conclusions;* (3) the analysis is made only of vari- 
ations from the TR, a procedure tenuous at best since significant readings 
in which lectionaries agree with the TR remain unexamined; (4) the limita- 
tion of data to units of variation in which there are three or more possible 
readings as depicted in the sizeable, but incomplete, apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf's eighth edition omits many significant data; and (5) the utilization of 
data from continuous-text MSS in the apparatus of von Soden, although 
supplemented by reference to printed editions, published collations, and 
microfilms, renders the analysis suspect. The use of only five Byzantine 


41 See Wikgren, “Chicago Studies in the Greek Lectionary,” 118-119. 

42 Aland and Aland, Text, 169. 

43 Bruce M. Metzger, "The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” JBL 64 (1945): 457-489. 

44 Dwight E. Ericsson, "The Book of Acts in the Greek New Testament" (Ph.D. diss.; 
University of Chicago, 1961). 

45 For example, Ericsson's treatment of the five verses at Acts 17:19-23 is inadequate to 
support his conclusion that “the Synaxarion and Menologion represent different text-forms" 
in Acts (ibid., 64). 
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cursives is certainly inadequate for descriptive analysis of the relationship 
of the lectionaries to the Byzantine textual tradition. Thus the text of Acts 
in the Greek lectionaries remains largely uninvestigated, and work in this 
area has no solid legacy upon which to begin. 

With the cessation of the Chicago lectionary project, very little work was 
done in this area. Cocroft worked on the Pauline lessons from fourteen 
lectionaries, collated against the TR and examined on the basis of MSS 
in the critical apparatuses of Tischendorf and von Soden, concluding that 
these lessons reflect a Byzantine type of text. Kubo published a preliminary 
study of the text of the lectionaries in the Catholic Epistles.” 

Then, as part of work on the Novum Testamentum Graecum Editio Crit- 
ica Maior at Münster, work in the lectionaries took a different turn. The 
most substantive discussion of work in the apostolos is that of Junack, 
who concludes that the Byzantine lectionary system originated in the sev- 
enth/eighth century and that the text in the lectionaries agrees with this 
dating.* Basic to Junack's view is the presence of a developed ecclesiastical 
organization capable of regulating the sequence of the annual celebrations 
ofthe church, the fixed arrangement of such celebrations, and the selection 
of suitable biblical passages, prayers, and hymns for those worship settings. 
From a historical perspective, such organization is unimaginable prior to 
the fourth century. Well over 95 percent of the more than 2,400 extant lec- 
tionary MSS exhibit a uniform arrangement regarding the succession of days 
and celebrations, as well as the choice of lections. Consequently, something 
must underlie these unique MSS. Junack finds that nexus in the develop- 
ing Byzantine church from the fifth to seventh century, centered in Con- 
stantinople and dominant for the entirety of Eastern Christianity.” 

One can assume that certain texts were germane for the principal cel- 
ebrations of Christendom, including preparatory and following services.” 
Gamble observes that, as the concept of the ecclesiastical year developed, 


46 Ronald E. Cocroft, A Study of the Pauline Lessons in the Matthaean Section of the Greek 
Lectionary (SD 32; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968), esp. 92-93. This was a Th.D. 
dissertation at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

47 See Sakae Kubo, The Catholic Epistles in the Greek Lectionary: A Preliminary Investiga- 
tion (AUSS 1; Berrien Springs: Andrews University Press, 1963), 65-70. 

48 Junack, "Zu den griechischen Lektionaren,” 498-591, esp. 541-542. 

49 Klaus Junack, "Early Christian Lectionaries,” in ABD, 4:271. Yvonne Burns, "The Histor- 
ical Events that Occasioned the Inception of the Byzantine Gospel Lectionaries," JOB 32/4 
(1982): 119-127. 

50 John Reumann, "The History of Lectionaries: From the Synagogue at Nazareth to Post- 
Vatican II,” Interp 31 (1977): 116-130, esp. 122-123. 
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there are good indications that especially at Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Epiphany, certain texts were selected as particularly appropriate for liturgical 
reading—the resurrection narratives of the Gospels at Easter, the ascension 
story in Acts at Ascension, and so forth. The oldest stratum of the lection 
system can be detected in the baptism narrative being chosen for Epiphany 
(6 January), which was celebrated in the East on into the fourth and fifth 
centuries with a function much like Christmas in the West. Similarly, Lk 1:24 ff. 
was the reading selected for 25 March, the celebration of Mary.” 


As the lection system evolved, fixed lection sequences were determined 
for Sunday worship. The Byzantine church assigned readings from John 
to the weeks following Easter, readings from Matthew to the weeks after 
Pentecost, and readings from Luke from September onward. Such Sunday 
sequential readings present the essence of the most important aspects of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. Another series of readings from the same 
gospels were set out for worship on Saturday, offering a set of sequential 
readings other than those already chosen for Sunday worship. Much of the 
remainder of the Gospels was directed toward reading in the cloisters or 
monasteries in weekday liturgies.? Such lectionary development continued 
on into the seventh and eighth centuries. Of course, special readings were 
scheduled for certain festivals, commemoration of saints, and locally for 
baptisms, dedication of church buildings, and local heroes. 

This understanding supplants the older view of Gregory, that such devel- 
opments occurred during the second century, as well as that of Colwell, 
Metzger, and colleagues, who dated the Byzantine lectionary system to the 
fourth century. Partial Greek lectionaries existed earlier, such as 1604 
(fourth-century. Greek-Coptic fragment of Matt 7-8). L1043 (fifth-century 
Greek-Coptic lectionary following the Coptic order of lections) and 4601 
(fifth-century with verses from Matt 4; Mk x; Jn 2; Lk 9; and Matt 8 written 
over a Coptic text) should also be mentioned. Dating from the sixth century 


5! Harry Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian 
Texts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 205-208, 211-218, esp. 218, citing (n. 44) 
Chrysostom, Hom. 7; In Acta Apost. Sermo 4:5; Augustine, Sermo 246; In Ioan. Ev. Tr. 6.18; and 
Ambrose, Ep. 20. See also Larry W. Hurtado, "The New Testament in the Second Century: 
Text, Collections and Canon," in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical 
and Exegetical Studies (Festschrift for Carroll Osburn; TextsS, 3d series, 4; ed. J.W. Childers 
and D.C. Parker; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2006), 3-27; E. Mangenot, "Lectionaries," Dictionnaire 
de la Bible (4; Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1908), 147—157, esp. 150. 

52 See Robert Taft, “Lections,” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 4:1201. 

53 Gennadius, De viris illust. (PL 58.103-1104) mentions a lectionary for all of the annual 
feasts. 
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are [1354 (a Greek-Coptic fragment with verses from Matt 3 and Mk 1), [2210 
(a Greek-Coptic fragment with Rom 10:3-4), and {1347 (a Greek-Latin lec- 
tionary). The first complete Greek lectionaries, having readings for all days, 
date from the seventh century, in accord with Junack's understanding.** 


III. THE TEXT OF GREEK LECTIONARIES IN CURRENT SCHOLARSHIP 


The IGNTP incorporated lectionary evidence into its extensive apparatus 
of Luke.’ The citation of lectionary evidence is limited to (1) the domi- 
nant lectionary text as established by the collation of ten MSS selected 
by a rather involved process, and (2) citations from a representative sam- 
ple of thirty-one lectionaries exhibiting a divergent text, quoted individu- 
ally.* Lectionaries exhibiting the dominant text form are /69 (eleventh cen- 
tury; Paris), [333 (thirteenth; London), [513 (twelfth; Messina), [852 and [853 
(eleventh; Sinai), 867 (twelfth; Sinai), (991 (tenth/eleventh; Jerusalem), /995 
(eleventh; Jerusalem), {1084 (thirteenth; Athos), and /1750 (eleventh; Sinai). 
The other lectionaries, with significant divergence from the dominant text 
form, are ho, 12, /32, 148, [70, [76, L80, 450, 4184, [211, [253, [292, [299, 524, 1547, 
[854, (859, [890, lg50, 1016, l1056, l1074, 1127, 1231, 1579, 11599, 11627, 4634, 
4642, 41663, and /1761. 

In the apparatus, each lection begins either without an incipit, with one 
of the six standard incipits denoted by Roman numerals,” or with the non- 
standard incipit given in full. An index appearing on the page containing 
the first verse of the lection provides the verses contained in the lection. 
The date or day for which the lection is prescribed is then given. Although 
occupying considerable space in the apparatus, this procedure provides the 
reader with the necessary means of evaluating the nature and history of the 
reading, for it does make a difference whether a reading is from the daily, 
Saturday, or Sunday lessons, and whether the same passage reads differently 
in other parts of the synaxarion or menologion.® The IGNTP now working 


54 Gamble, Books and Readers, 218. 

55 The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to St. Luke, Part One: Chapters 1-12 
(ed. by the American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament 
Project; Oxford: Clarendon, 1984), and Part Two: Chapters 13-24 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1987). 

56 See E.C. Colwell, “The International Greek New Testament: A Status Report,” JBL 87 
(1968): 188-191. 

57 Incipit I: “in that time"; incipit II: “the Lord said to his disciples"; etc. 

58 See Metzger, "Greek Lectionaries,” 493-494. 
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on John will incorporate Greek lectionaries also, but with attention to criti- 
cism by reviewers of the Lukan volumes. 

Beginning with the Epistle of James, the Novum Testamentum Graecum 
Editio Critica Maior also incorporates lectionary evidence into its exten- 
sive apparatus.” Five lectionaries from the eleventh to the fifteenth century 
were chosen as representative of the main lectionary text of James: [590 
(eleventh; Athens), /1141 (twelfth; Athos), [921 (twelfth; Istanbul), [938 (thir- 
teenth; Istanbul), and 1281 (fifteenth; Sinai). Lectionaries with important 
variation from the main text are principally /596 (twelfth; Escorial) and 
h441 (thirteenth; Sinai), but include also /422, [593, /884, 4440, and (2087. 
Included only in exceptional instances are /60, 156, 170, [427, 623, Dap, and 
h442. The chosen lectionaries, some synaxaria and some menologia, con- 
tain the complete Epistle of James. The text of 11—5:9 occurs in the synaxar- 
ion and 530-20 in the menologion. Sometimes a lectionary presents the 
same lection twice, for example, Jas 5110-20 is scheduled in /170 for June 14, 
and 5:12-16, 19-20 is scheduled for October 31. When the two lessons agree, 
the MS is cited as 4170; when there is textual variation, it is cited as 4170/1 and 
hz70[2. 

Not included beyond James are 170, 422, (427, [593, 1623, (884, [921 
h440, (1441, and [2087, as these lectionaries came to be considered relatively 
unimportant for the history of the text. Fortunately, the chosen aposto- 
los lectionaries contain the bulk of the Epistles of Peter.” For 1Peter, these 
are 4156 (tenth; Paris); /590, [596 (twelfth; Escorial); /938, 4126 (twelfth; 
Athos); and nat, 1281, 41442 (eleventh; Sinai). In addition to these, /60 
(eleventh; Paris) is used in 2 Peter. The text of 1 Pet 1:1-12; 1:10-13a; and 1:17b- 
2:10, 21b—5:5 occurs in the synaxarion. 1Pet 5:6-14 comes from the menolo- 
gion. Passages omitted from these MSS occur in another Byzantine lec- 
tionary, the prophetologium,” where, for instance, 1:3-9, 13-19; and 2:11-24 


59? David Parker, "The International Greek New Testament Project: The Gospel of John,” 
NTS 36 (1990):157-160. 

60 See Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior (ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, 
Gerd Mink, and Klaus Wachtel; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997), IV. Catholic 
Letters; 1. James; Part 2. Supplementary Material, Bio. This represents a shift in the project 
at Münster. See Kurt Aland, ed., Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, I: Die katholischen Briefe (ANTF 9-11; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987). 

61 See Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior (ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, 
Gerd Mink, and Klaus Wachtel; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2000), IV. Catholic 
Letters; 2. The Letters of Peter; Part 2. Supplementary Material, B44. 

62 Gudrun Engberg, ed. Prophetologium (Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, Lectionaria I; 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1980-1981), 2120-123. 
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are scheduled for June 29. Another unique witness for the text of 1Peter is 
h575, a Greek-Coptic lectionary that is entirely independent of the main 
lectionary system, both in its structure and in its textual character. 2 Pet 11— 
10; 1:20-3:18 occurs in the synaxarion, and 110-19 in the menologion. 

The complete text of 1John occurs in the lectionaries, the same list as for 
2Peter, with the addition of [921 (twelfth; Istanbul). The text of 1John 1:8- 
2:6; 27717; 2:18—3:8; 3:9-22; 3:21-4:11; and 4:20—5:21 occurs in the synaxarion. 
The text of1:1-7 and 432-19 occurs in the menologion. The prophetologium 
includes 1John 3:21-4:6; 4:11-16; and 4:20—5:5. Interestingly, the complete 
text of 2John, 3John, and Jude occurs in the lectionaries, /596, /921, 938, 
u4, and 41281.% Lections in the synaxarion include 2John 1-13; 3John 1-15; 
Jude 1-10; 1-25. Apostolos lectionaries sometimes contain verses from the 
Epistle of Jude; for example, for June 19, the feast of the Apostle Jude, 156 
includes Jude 1-4 and 20-25 on that date, and /1281 has Jude 1-10 and 17-25 
for that feast, as well. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The preceding observations suggest several conclusions. 


1. The once-popular expectation that lectionaries, deeply embedded in 
the liturgical tradition, must surely preserve the earliest form of the NT 
text was thoroughly discredited by the Chicago lectionary project in 
the 1930s and 1940s. Under later scrutiny, the tendency to detect early 
Caesarean affinities in the lectionaries gave way to the current con- 
sensus that its text form is essentially Byzantine with certain signifi- 
cant readings from the earlier period. That understanding obtains for 
gospels and apostolos lectionaries, synaxaria as well as menologia. As 
such, lectionaries have text-critical value primarily for the later history 
of the NT textual tradition. However, important variations from the 


83 See Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior (ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, 
Gerd Mink, and Klaus Wachtel; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2003), IV. Catholic 
Letters; 3. The First Letter of John; Part 2. Supplementary Material, B93-94. 

64 See Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior (ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, 
Gerd Mink, Holger Strutwolf, and Klaus Wachtel; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2005), IV. Catholic Letters; 4. The Second and Third Letter of John; The Letter of Jude; Part 2. 
Supplementary Material, B129. 

85 See Klaus Wachtel, “Early Variants in the Byzantine Text of the Gospels,” Transmission 
and Reception (2006): 28-47. 
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Byzantine norm require explanations that contribute to better under- 
standings of the earlier history of the text. 

2. A critical edition of the Greek lectionary is greatly needed, based on 
full collations of all lections and direct comparisons of texts rather 
than variants from printed texts. 

3. It is vital that a history be produced of the lectionary text, based 
on adequate textual data, especially accounting for the various pre- 
seventh-century lectionary forms and the relationship with lections 
in early Church Fathers. 

4. While it is evident that lectionaries have much to contribute to the 
later NT MS tradition, much remains to be done in clarifying the value 
of lectionaries for understanding better the earlier forms ofthe textual 
tradition. 

5. Greater attention needs to be given to locating instances in which lec- 
tionaries have influenced nonlectionary MSS, including variants cre- 
ated by incipits, words substituted for public reading, and transposi- 
tions of text. 

6. More work is needed on the relationship between lectionaries and the 
developing liturgical tradition. 


As Vaganay and Amphoux have put it, "nine tenths of the work is still to be 
done and the results will have to be patiently awaited.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN 


Ulrich B. Schmid 


When Professor Petersen set out in 1994 “to survey the last fifty years of 
Diatessaronic research,” he “back[ed] up to 1923, when a new era in Diates- 
saronic studies was inaugurated." Very sadly, his untimely death in 2006 
prevented him from surveying the last fifteen years as well. Had he been 
able to do so, he would have had the opportunity to comment on what is 
perceived by some as yet another new era in Diatessaronic studies. Since 
the end of the twentieth century, considerable research on individual parts 
ofthe "[m]ore than 170 specific MSS or works ... known to contain Diatessa- 
ronic readings and sequences of harmonization" has arrived at new insights 
that call into question the then-current paradigm. For the sake of brevity, 
the present position is called the new perspective on the Diatessaror? below. 
Before discussing this research, a few words to situate the present account 
are in order. 

When Tatian composed his harmony ofthe canonical Gospels* in Greek,’ 
probably in the 60s or 70s of the second century, he used, of course, the 


! William L. Petersen, "The Diatessaron of Tatian,” in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael 
W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 78. 

? Petersen, "Diatessaron," 77. 

3 This phrasing deliberately echoes the “new perspective on Paul” designation in Pauline 
studies and is employed for the simple reason that it appears to express in a nutshell the 
change of perspective in Diatessaron research. 

^ Whether he also used one or more sources beyond the canonical Gospels is hard to 
discern, since we have no comprehensive picture of the versions in which the canonical 
Gospels were available to him. 

5 According to Petersen, "The Diatessaron was almost certainly composed in Syriac" 
(ibid., go). I find this hard to believe, if we stick to a literal understanding of “composed.” 
In the first place, the bare mechanics of composing a gospel harmony appear to require 
sources and end product to be in one and the same language. It seems hardly conceivable 
to perform a close word-by-word harmonization from Greek gospel texts and a Syriac trans- 
lation simultaneously, without at least one intermediate Greek harmony stage during the 
compositional process. In the second place, if we assume that Syriac versions of the canoni- 
cal Gospels already existed—for which there is no direct evidence—a possible Syriac origin 
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Gospels in the form they had at that time. Reconstruction of the Diates- 
saron's text therefore provides the researcher with a “snapshot” of the Gos- 
pels as Tatian knew them in the mid-second century. In raw chronological 
terms, the Diatessaron antedates virtually all the MSS of the NT. Conse- 
quently the Diatessaron is of fundamental importance for the study of the 
text ofthe Gospels and for the study ofthe evolution ofthe gospel tradition. 

Because “the original text of the Diatessaron is lost,” researchers tradi- 
tionally have sought to reconstruct (parts of) it by working through a great 
number of sources that are considered to have come under the influence 
of the Diatessaron. These sources are conveniently grouped into Eastern 
and Western branches.’ In 1996 Professors Tjitze Baarda (Vrije Universiteit 
Amsterdam) and William L. Petersen (Penn State University) assembled a 
research unit in order to perform that task by concentrating on Johannine 
passages from these sources in order to achieve a partial reconstruction 
of Tatian's Diatessaron. A team of six? gathered in the autumn of 1997 at 
the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Studies (Wassenaar) and worked for 
ten months on more than a hundred manuscripts and sources in Arabic, 
Armenian, Persian, Syriac, Latin, and medieval Dutch, English, German, and 
Italian. I was part of that team, with particular responsibility for the Latin 
sources. As a result of the work then, it became increasingly clear that a 
project designed to combine all the mentioned sources under one research 
question is generally too ambitious in scope and less appropriate to address 
the complex textual history ofthe individual parts of that large and diverse 
body of material. Therefore, members of that original research unit started 
to pursue more modest projects on their own, concentrating on smaller 
subsets, such as the Arabic or the Latin harmonies, one goal being even- 
tually to bring together larger subsets such as, for example, the Life of Jesus 
tradition of medieval western Europe. A unifying feature of such projects 


of the Diatessaron is more likely. But then one has to address questions like, What evidence 
isthere that Tatian composed any ofhis works in a language other than Greek? Given that his 
contribution to apologetic discourse was performed in Greek and given that the existence of 
multiple gospel writings was an issue in attacks on Christianity (cf. Celsus in Origen, Contra 
Celsum 2,27), how likely is it that Tatian would have missed the opportunity to write up a 
Greek gospel harmony to counter such attacks in the first place? To be sure, Tatian could 
have translated and issued a version of the Diatessasron in Syriac, but likely after he had 
composed it in Greek. 

$ Petersen, "Diatessaron," 77. 

7 Cf. William L. Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, 
and History in Scholarship (VCSup 25; Leiden: Brill, 1994), 445-489 (appendix 1). 

8 Tjitze Baarda, Hette Bakker, August den Hollander, Peter Joosse, Bill Petersen, and 
Ulrich Schmid. 
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was the focus on understanding the individual historical and cultural set- 
tings of these harmonies within medieval Christianity and their traceable 
lineages between each other, prior to utilizing them for the reconstruc- 
tion of a lost late second-century gospel harmony. Hence, the challenge to 
the then-current paradigm for studying Tatian's Diatessaron came from a 
closer reading ofthe sources on their own terms. An expert colloquium that 
would discuss the status quaestionis regarding the sources and the method 
for reconstructing Tatian's Diatessaron, originally scheduled for 2007, was 
eventually held in March 2008 in Amsterdam, under the presidency of Tjitze 
Baarda. The loss of Bill Petersen's voice was then and still is deeply felt by 
the guild.? Since I am an advocate of the new perspective on the Diates- 
saron, which went unchallenged during the colloquium, the following pre- 
sentation takes the colloquium as a point from which to assess the status 
quaestionis. But the reader will realize that Petersen, the most prolific and 
systematic advocate of the old perspective, could not come to its defense 
during the colloquium, and no doubt would view the current state of dis- 
cussion rather differently. 

The reader should also realize that the old perspective, influential as 
it became, never completely dominated. In 1967, e.g., I. Ortiz de Urbina 
offered a reconstruction of Tatian's Diatessaron solely on the basis of Syriac 
sources,? and Baarda, though broadly accepting basic premises of the old 
perspective, disagreed with the methodological principles as developed by 
Petersen (see below). Nonetheless, the contrast of old and new perspectives 
is apt; it is heuristically useful and acknowledges Petersen's legacy. 


1. PROLOGUE 


There is a well-known story ofa hare and a hedgehog who chose to compete 
against each other in a race." This race reportedly took place on a long field 
from the upper end to the lower. It was agreed that whoever reached the 
other end first would win a golden louis-d’or and a bottle of brandy. The 
apparent mismatch relative to the speed of the two competitors should 
have made the hare the obvious winner in such an event. However, in this 


? The reason for the delay, of course, was Petersen's sudden illness and subsequent 
untimely death in the last half of 2006. 

1? Vetus Evangelium Syrorum et exinde excerptum Diatessaron Tatiani (Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1967). 

11 This story is readily available on the internet; see, e.g., http://www.pitt.edu/~dash/ 
grimm187.html. 
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case the hedgehog won because his wife, made up as his double, hid in 
a furrow at the other end of the field. And when the hare arrived at full 
speed, the hedgehog's wife met him with the cry, “I am here already.” The 
hare was seriously shocked and instantly wanted to repeat the race, but 
with no better success on his part, because at the upper end the hedgehog 
himself cried out to him, “I am here already.” Again, the hare longed for 
immediate revanche, but every time he raced, either the hedgehog or his 
wife was already there without having moved even one inch. As a result 
the fast-running hare became increasingly frustrated and exhausted, and 
eventually after seventy-three runs, he dropped down dead. The stunning 
outcome of this race was achieved because the hedgehog silently applied 
the rule of multiple representations, while the hare thought there was only 
one rule in this race, namely the fastest individual wins. Apparently the 
hare did not realize the different rule silently invented by the hedgehog. The 
obvious lesson to learn in the present contextis that the one who defines the 
rules of the competition is likely to win it. This is all the more true as long as 
one’s competitor(s) do not realize that there are double standards involved. 

Academic interaction is very similar to a race in which alternative hy- 
potheses compete in order to best explain the data displayed by a given 
set of phenomena. Although Karl Popper” made a strong case against an 
ultimate win in scholarly racing (because under the strictly scientific con- 
ditions he outlined, no single theory is ever able to be verified completely 
and once for all), nevertheless appropriate means of measuring can indicate 
the relative distance between competing theories at a given time. A vital 
part of such a comparison is to find out if a change of rules has been intro- 
duced at some point without sufficiently having been accounted for by all 
the proponents of competing theories. If so, then this circumstance needs 
to be exposed and discussed in order to ensure that the competitors agree to 
the same rules. Ideally nobody has to find himself or herself in the shoes of 
the hare from our little story. The history of Diatessaron research, however, 
confronts advocates of the new perspective with a strong sense of déja-vu, 
since this new perspective has in some respects been around since at least 
the early 1970s. That is, a “change of rules” for how one evaluates Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses was already proposed almost forty years ago. Looking back 
at this time, it is interesting to observe how proponents of the old perspec- 
tive were able both to acknowledge that change and at the same time to 


12 Karl R. Popper, Logik der Forschung (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005; original: Vienna, 
1934); ET: The Logic of Scientific Discovery (London: Routledge, 1992; original English version: 
New York, 1959). 
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negate its consequences. As a result the old perspective (as expressed, e.g., 
by Petersen) continued to define the rules of Diatessaronic scholarship in 
terms of the old model, leaving previous and current proponents ofthe new 
perspective in the somewhat uncomfortable position ofthe hare in our little 
story. 

In what follows the history of research will be described in terms of a 
change of perspectives. Firstly, the old perspective will be introduced. Sec- 
ondly, Diatessaron scholarship from the late 1990s onward will be discussed. 
And finally, the new perspective will be systematically laid out with spe- 
cial emphasis on the methodological standards that should be applied when 
dealing with the sources used in Diatessaron scholarship. 


2. THE "OLD PERSPECTIVE" ON THE DIATESSARON 


The old perspective started in the realm of the Western branch of harmony 
witnesses as a challenge to the view that Codex Fuldensis lies at the heart of 
the Western harmony tradition. Codex Fuldensis is a precious manuscript 
that was written before the middle of the sixth century in Italy, later owned 
by St. Boniface, and is now housed in the Stadt- und Landesbibliothek Fulda 
under the signature Bonifatiushandschrift 1.? This manuscript contains the 
entire New Testament but replaces the individual texts ofthe four canonical 
Gospels with a combined and consecutive narrative thereof. In the preface 
to this gospel harmony, Victor of Capua, who commissioned and proofread 
the entire manuscript between 541 and 546, gives us only scarce information 
concerning the peculiarities of his source and the amount of reworking he 
undertook before the harmony was incorporated into Codex Fuldensis.“ 
Apparently, his source carried neither a title nor an author's name, but 
Victor concluded it was likely the work of Tatian, pupil of Justin Martyr. We 
can be reasonably certain that it was Victor who appended the Eusebian 
tables and added the respective canon numbers to the harmony’s text, 
simply because he says so in his preface. But we do not know whether he also 
added the set of 182 capitula we also find in Codex Fuldensis, and if and to 


13 Edition: E. Ranke, “Codex Fuldensis—Novum Testamentum Latine Interprete Hier- 
onymo ex manuscripto Victoris Capuani edidit ..., Marburgi et Lipsiae," 1848. A detailed 
history of Codex Fuldensis' production history is given in B. Fischer, “Bibelausgaben des 
frühen Mittelalters," La Bibbia nell'alto Medioevo, Settimane di studio del centro italiano di 
studi sull'alto medioevo 10 (1963): 519-600, esp. 545-557. 

14 A partial English translation of Victor's preface can be found in Petersen, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 46—48. 
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what extent he might have reworked the harmony's text. If his source does 
ultimately hark back to Tatian's Diatessaron, its text seems to have been 
reworked atsome point, because in Codex Fuldensis the text ofthe harmony 
(i.e. its gospel text) is one of the oldest remains of a fine early Vulgate text. 
Today it is undisputed that the Codex Fuldensis gospel harmony ultimately 
goes back to Tatian's Diatessaron. At the same time, the Vulgate appearance 
of the harmony betrays clear evidence of its secondary nature, because that 
type of text is associated with Jerome and hardly existed before 400 CE. This 
fact, in the view of modern scholars, renders Codex Fuldensis, in spite of 
its exceptional age, most unsuitable for reconstructing the exact wording of 
Tatian's (lost) Diatessaron. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, however, Diatessaron schol- 
arship suspected the existence of another version of Tatian's Diatessaron, 
besides Codex Fuldensis, which must have been operative in the West." 
In the first half of the twentieth century, a growing number of scholars 
became convinced that this other version must have been what they used 
to call an Old Latin Diatessaron. The observations that led to this conviction 
arosefrom mainly studying vernacular gospel harmonies extant in medieval 
Dutch, German, and Italian. Upon comparison between those later vernac- 
ular harmonies and the oldest Latin harmony (i.e., the Vulgatized Codex 
Fuldensis), lists of variants were compiled in which the younger vernacular 
harmonies seemed to be supported by older pre-Vulgate traditions, like Old 
Latin texts or—and this is even more important—by what are considered to 
be Eastern Diatessaron witnesses. Two conclusions were drawn from these 
findings. Firstly, the readings in question could not have been transmitted 
through Codex Fuldensis, since they are not found in it. Secondly, these 
readings appear to represent an older textual stratum, predating the Vulgate 
appearance of Codex Fuldensis, and thus apparently one that is closer to 
the original Diatessaron, as evidenced by comparison with Eastern sources. 
As a consequence, Diatessaron scholarship developed the hypothesis of an 
Old Latin version of Tatian's Diatessaron as old as pre-200 CE, and hence 
very close to the original composition, which is usually dated to sometime 
after 160 CE. Therefore, an essentially two-step method became something 
like a “standard” procedure in Diatessaronic studies: (1) screening vernacu- 
lar gospel harmonies of quite late dates and differing types against Vulgate 


15 [n the words of T. Zahn, it became clear that Codex Fuldensis was neither the sole nor 
the most original version of the Latin Tatian (“dass F [= Codex Fuldensis] nicht die einzige 
und nicht die ursprüngliche Gestalt des lateinischen Tatian sei"); see Zahn, "Zur Geschichte 
von Tatians Diatessaron im Abendland,” NKZ 5 (1894): 85-120, 115. 
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Codex Fuldensis in order to identify differences, and (2) finding parallels in 
remote branches of the gospel text tradition, preferably in what are consid- 
ered to be Eastern Diatessaronic witnesses, to those differences from Codex 
Fuldensis. As a result, the outlines of a somewhat self-supporting Old Latin 
Diatessaron emerged, by compiling individual readings that passed the two- 
step procedure. This very procedure lies at the heart of the criterion that 
Petersen spelled out in his major work on Tatian’s Diatessaron: a reading 
has to be present in both Eastern and Western branches of the harmony 
tradition in order to qualify as a secure Diatessaronic reading. The result 
for a comprehensive picture of the Western harmony tradition is somewhat 
paradoxical. Despite having Codex Fuldensis as the most ancient of all har- 
mony witnesses in the West, the history of the entire tradition has been 
depicted by means of witnesses that are seven hundred to eight hundred 
years younger than Codex Fuldensis. The comparatively young vernacular 
harmonies provided the deviating readings that—because they could be 
paralleled with Old Latin, Syriac, and remote Greek witnesses— Diatessaron 
scholarship was interested in. Their testimony promised to retain readings 
from the hypothesized Old Latin Harmony that predated Codex Fuldensis. 
In contrast, Codex Fuldensis and its many distant Latin copies have been 
viewed as not relevant to unravelling the Old Latin element in the ver- 
nacular harmonies. As a result, even the crucial parts of the history of the 
Latin harmony tradition were recompiled from the vernacular harmonies 
without bothering to study the largely unpublished Latin manuscripts still 
extant today. 


3. DIATESSARON SCHOLARSHIP FROM 1995 ONWARD 


For the sake of convenience, we distinguish between research that has 
been carried out with emphasis on Eastern sources and research targeting 
Western sources. 


3.1. Diatessaron Scholarship from the Perspective of Eastern Sources 


After the appearance of his Essays on the Diatessaron in 1994 Tjitze Baarda 
continued to publish detailed discussions on individual passages for which 
we might be able to identify textual remnants of Tatian's Diatessaron; most 
were devoted to or at least largely driven by Eastern sources." From a 


16 Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 373-378. 
17 Kampen: Kok-Pharos, 1994. Articles include “Nathanael, ‘the Scribe of Israel,’ John 1:47 
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methodological point of view he is especially interested in using Ephraem's 
commentary on the Diatessaron wherever possible as the main point of 
reference for all other potential sources used in Diatessaron research. 

A discussion on whether Tatian made use of an Old Testament Peshitta 
when producing his Diatessaron in Syriac was kicked off by a 1990 article in 
which Jan Joosten argued in favor of that position; he built his case solely on 
the Old Syriac and Peshitta gospels.' This position was challenged by Robert 
F. Shedinger in 1999, who took Joosten to task for not using the appropriate 
methodology to identify what exactly the reading of the Diatessaron was.” 
According to Shedinger, sound methodology required one to use Eastern 
and Western Diatessaron sources in order to determine the Diatessaronic 
status of a reading—that is, one must adopt the procedures employed by 
the proponents of the old perspective. As a result of his analysis, Shedinger 
concluded, contrary to Joosten, "that the theory of Tatianic dependence 
upon the OTP [= Old Testament Peshitta] is tenuous at best."? In a 2001 arti- 
cle, Joosten broadened his analysis by including evidence from the Western 
branch of Diatessaron witnesses, thus accepting the method employed by 
the old perspective as a sound basis for research, and he came up with even 
more evidence in favor of his contention: "Tatianic use of the OT Peshitta 
has been established more strongly than before as a viable hypothesis.” 
In the same year, Shedinger's doctoral thesis was published, in which he 
reiterated his views on that subject.” This publication received a devas- 


in Ephraem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron,” ETL 71 (1995): 321-336; “John 8:57b, The 
Contribution of Ephraem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (Ch. IV39)," NovT 38 (1996): 
336-343; “‘Siloam’ in John 5:2? Ephraem's Commentary on the Diatessaron," ETL 76 (2000): 
136-148; “The ‘foolish’ or ‘deaf Fig-tree—Concerning Lk 19:4 in the Diatessaron," NovT 43 
(2001): 161-177; “John 1,17b: The Origin of a Peshitta Reading,” ETL 77 (2001): 153-162; “A ‘Non- 
Canonical Version’ of Luke 7:42b? The Reading tiva [avtav] mAetov yyannoev Ascribed to 
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Rome or Source of Textual Corruption?" in The New Testament Text in Early Christianity 
(ed. C.-B. Amphoux and J.K. Elliott; Lausanne: Éditions du Zébre, 2003), 93-138; "Luke 2,14 
and Luke 19,38—Ephraem's Commentary on the Diatessaron, Ch. II: 14-15,” in Luke and His 
Readers, Festschrift A. Denaux (ed. R. Bieringer et al.; BETL 182; Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 93- 
112. 

18 J. Joosten, "The Old Testament Quotations in the Old Syriac and Peshitta Gospels: A 
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tating review by Petersen because of “the illogical arguments, inconsistent 
standards, philological errors, and methodological blunders that mar this 
book.” Concerning the debate between Joosten and Shedinger, Petersen 
“endorses neither position.” I note, however, that Petersen particularly 
takes Shedinger to task for generating pseudo-Diatessaron readings out of 
a "lexical insensitivity to polysemous words."* This echoes well Petersen's 
rigid methodological exercise conducted on George Howard's The Gospel of 
Matthew according to a Primitive Hebrew Text.” Petersen is especially critical 
of Howard's listing of supposedly unique parallels between the text he has 
edited and readings of New Testament witnesses from the oldest period.” 

While this debate has generated no real consensus on the question of 
Tatian's use of the OT Peshitta, it seems worth pointing out that the basic 
methodology for reconstructing what can be considered a Diatessaron read- 
ing gained dominance in the discussion. The method of the old perspective 
is finally used throughout this discussion. But the dangers of applying that 
method without proper philological analysis and rigid screening against 
false positives are equally expressed. 

While there is a wide consensus in the study of the Syriac gospel tradi- 
tion that the Diatessaron is in some way textually linked to the separate 
gospels, Giovanni Lenzi suggests that the Vetus Syra and the Diatessaron 
are in fact independent translations produced in two different communi- 
ties. He arrived at that conclusion by reconstructing different theological 
profiles behind the Vetus Syra and the Diatessaron. Although it may seem 
to be an interesting exercise to try to dissociate the Vetus Syra from the 
Diatessaron tradition, I am reluctant to call Lenzi's attempt a success. His 


the Old Testament Citations in Tatian's Diatessaron (CSCO 591, Subsidia 109; Leuven: Peeters, 
2001). 

23 Petersen, review of Shedinger, Tatian and the Jewish Scriptures, in Hugoye: Journal 
of Syriac Studies 6 (July 2003), available under http://syrcom.cua.edu/Hugoye/Vol6No2/ 
HV6N2PRPetersen.html; the quote is from § 5. 

24 Thid., $3. 

25 Ibid., $34. 

26 George Howard, The Gospel of Matthew according to a Primitive Hebrew Text (Louvain: 
Mercer University Press, 1987; 2d ed., Hebrew Gospel of Matthew [Macon: Mercer University 
Press, 1995]). Petersen extensively reviewed the first edition in JBL 108 (1989): 722-726. 
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analysis is uneven. What constitutes the reading ofthe Diatessaron in oppo- 
sition to the reading of the Vetus Syra is often a rather arbitrary mix of scat- 
tered sources.?. Moreover, some of Lenzi's interpretations of Dutch sources 
appear to be nitpicking and not convincing.” 

In the period under review, a number of important studies on indi- 
vidual Eastern sources appeared. In 1999 D.C. Parker, D.G.K. Taylor, and 
M.S. Goodacre challenged the consensus regarding the harmony fragment 
from Dura-Europos, contesting the view that it is a remnant of Tatian's 
Diatessaron? The method that they employed was to reconstruct the 
Diatessaron sequence of the narrative and its readings that are parallel to 
the Dura-Europos fragment from Eastern and Western harmony sources, 
thereby basically accepting the criteria as set out by Petersen.? Later on, 
every piece of reconstructed Diatessaron narrative was compared to the 
pertinent elements of the Dura-Europos text. Ten items were compared. 
In only three of them did the Dura-Europos text appear to be "Tatianic" or 
"Possibly Tatianic,” whereas in five it was considered “Non-Tatianic.”® Jan 
Joosten disputed the findings of Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre on method- 
ological grounds and provided an alternative assessment of the narrative 
sequence of eight out of the fourteen lines of text from the Dura-Europos 
fragment, concluding that it largely corresponds to what can be recon- 
structed from Eastern and Western harmonies as being the Diatessaron's 
basic narrative sequence.” What is important from a methodological point 


29 [n some cases Ephraem's commentary on the Diatessaron is the sole source. On other 
occasions a mix of medieval Dutch readings and the reading of the Persian harmony is 
invoked. Finally, interpretations of Tatian's Oratio ad Graecos deliver points of comparison. 

30 Matt 16:21 according to the Liège Diatessaron is interpreted as betraying an anti-Judaic 
emphasis (Lenzi, "Differenzi," 161): Ende dar na so began hi te vertoegene sinen ijongren dat hi 
moste gaen te Iherusalem, ende daer moste hivele doegen van den senioren ende van den scriben 
ende van den princhen, ende dat menne al daer doeden soude, ende dat hi des derds dags soude 
op herstaen van der doet (Het Luikse Leven van Jezus, ed. De Bruin, 124). However, ifthe entire 
verse is taken in context, and not just the underlined passage, it becomes apparent that the 
Dutch translator rendered the series of impersonal expressions with four positive sentences 
in the active mood, which is likely due to language constraints (how would one translate 
impersonal expressions?) and not anti-Judaic bias. 

3! D.C. Parker, D.G.K. Taylor, and M.S. Goodacre, "The Dura-Europos Gospel Harmony," in 
Studies in the Early Text ofthe Gospels and Acts: The Papers of the First Birmingham Colloquium 
on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Texts and Studies 3d series 
vol. 1; Birmingham: University of Birmingham Press, 1999), 192-228. 

32 Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 373-374. 

33 Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, “Dura-Europos,” 218-225. 

34 Jan Joosten, “The Dura Parchment and the Diatessaron," VigChr 57 (2003): 159-175, 
esp. 162-170. 
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ofview is Joosten's attempt to compare larger sets of harmonistic sequences 
rather than individual readings, which used to be the default perspective for 
most of Diatessaron scholarship in the past. 

In 1999 Peter Joosse published his article *An Introduction to the Arabic 
Diatessaron,"* building on his doctoral work at the Vrije Universiteit Am- 
sterdam. In it Joosse discusses the witnesses of the Arabic Diatessaron with 
their two branches, reviews extensively the extant editions and translation, 
and addresses the crucial issues that came to light in the course of about 280 
years of research. With the help of many examples, Joosse carefully argues 
for applying an eclectic method when it comes to deciding on the reading of 
the original Arabic Diatessaron, including “an intensive comparison of each 
text detail with all other remnants of the Syriac Diatessaron, and with the 
Syriac and Arabic Gospel translations.” Three years later Joosse published 
“An Introduction to the So-Called Persian Diatessaron of Iwannis Izz al-Din 
of Tabriz: The Testimony of John 23-11 (the Wedding at Cana)."* This study 
includes even more than its long title proposes, namely in two appendices 
an introduction to the Arabic translation of the Gospels prepared by Isaac 
Velasquez of Cordoba (tenth century) with transcriptions and translations 
of the wedding at Cana (John 2:1-11) from the manuscript tradition of that 
work. In addition transcriptions and translations of the same passage from 
three Arabic gospel manuscripts kept in the university library in Leiden are 
given. In 2003 Juan Pedro Monferrer-Sala published a study on one of the 
manuscripts of the Arabic Diatessaron, aiming at a better understanding 
of the textual history of this text as well as its Syriac model." It is hoped 
that research on the Arabic harmony tradition can be intensified in the 
future. Peter Joosse has written a new introduction on the history of Arabic 
harmonies, under the title “From Antioch to Baghdad, from Baghdad to 
Cairo: Towards an Archetype of the Arabic Diatessaron,” that promises to 


35 Peter Joosse, “An Introduction to the Arabic Diatessaron,” OrChr 83 (1999): 72-129. 
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37 Peter Joosse, “An Introduction to the So-Called Persian Diatessaron of Iwannis Izz 
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present a much richer picture than hitherto thought. Moreover, all of the 
known manuscripts ofthe Arabic Diatessaron are now available at the Vrije 
Universiteit Amsterdam. Therefore, it seems natural to expect a new critical 
edition based on all the available evidence with an up-to-date translation in 
the near future. 

In 2005 Christian Lange published his doctoral thesis The Portrayal of 
Christ in the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron,? in which he argued 
that due to some specific Trinitarian technical terminology found in the 
commentary, traditionally said to be Ephraem's commentary, this text must 
have undergone revision subsequent to Ephraem's lifetime. Lange argues 
that the commentary should be viewed as a compilation stemming from the 
school of Ephraem." It remains to be seen whether this position meets with 
wider acceptance and what its implications are for using Ephraem's com- 
mentary as a source for reconstructing (parts of) the Diatessaron. However, 
as it stands, I see little impact on Diatessaron research, since the entire com- 
mentary is still best understood as belonging to one Ephraemic tradition 
and arranged as exposition of a Gospel Harmony that is close in sequence 
to the Arabic Diatessaron. 

In 2007 John Granger Cook published an essay attempting to rehabili- 
tate the Arabic harmony as a generally trustworthy witness to the original 
sequence of Tatian's Diatessaron.? In so doing Cook notes the impact that 
the Lukan and Johannine narrative sequences had, especially on the for- 
mation of the harmony's beginnings and endings, a view that he thinks 
contrasts with the usual assumption that Tatian's Diatessaron was heav- 
ily modeled after the Matthean narrative framework. Again, as in Joosten's 
article on the Dura parchment, we note interest in the harmony sequence 
rather than in individual readings, which could provide a fruitful avenue for 
further research (see below). 


3.2. Diatessaron Scholarship from the Perspective of Western Sources 


A theme number of the Dutch journal Queeste: Journal of Medieval Litera- 
ture in the Low Countries issued in 1999 can be seen as the starting point 


40 Christian Lange, The Portrayal of Christ in the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron 
(CSCO 516, subseries 118; Leuven: Peeters, 2005). 

?! See also Lange's recent German translation: Ephraem der Syrer, Kommentar zum Dia- 
tessaron, übersetzt und eingeleitet von Christian Lange (Fontes Christiani 54/1-2: Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2008). 

42 John Granger Cook, “A Note on Tatian's Diatessaron, Luke, and the Arabic Harmony,” 
ZAC 10 (2007): 462-471. 
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for the emergence of the new perspective on the Diatessaron.? In five 
articles, six (then) younger scholars presented studies about one of the 
most prominent sources of the Western Diatessaron tradition, that is, the 
Liége Diatessaron. The focus of these studies was on understanding this 
late thirteenth-century artifact and its text as part of late medieval Dutch 
religious and literary culture. Hence, a history of research was presented 
that included other studies than the ones usually absorbed by Diatessaron 
research.“ The literary background of the text has been explored, stipulat- 
ing an educational setting for the Liége Diatessaron as well as the entire 
Dutch harmony tradition.“ Medieval sources for the many glosses that are 
found in the main text and the margins of the Liége Diatessaron have been 
sought and detected. It turned out that Latin harmony manuscripts from 
the twelfth/thirteenth centuries and equipped with the Glossa Ordinaria, 
a standard set of interlinear and marginal glosses in biblical manuscripts 
of the time, could even explain the background of readings that Diates- 
saron scholarship had claimed to derive from the otherwise lost Old Latin 
harmony of the Diatessaron.“ In a fourth essay, evidence was reviewed 
that Diatessaron scholarship had adduced in order to link the Liége Diates- 
saron via a common Dutch archetype to Jakob van Maerlant's Rijmbijbel, a 
contemporary Dutch rhyme version of Peter Comestor's Historia Scholas- 
tica. Upon close examination of Jakob van Maerlant's translation tech- 
nique and medieval manuscripts of his main source, the Historia Scholas- 
tica, it turned out that a Dutch Diatessaron is not needed to explain this 
evidence.” Finally, new manuscript evidence for the late medieval Dutch 
gospel harmony tradition was presented and a palaeographical discussion 
of all known Dutch gospel text manuscripts from the thirteenth/fourteenth 
centuries given.* 

The turn to exploring the immediate cultural and historical setting of 
the Liége Diatessaron proved to be a promising new venue for research 
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into the Western harmony tradition. Because the old perspective on the 
Diatessaron—in search of remnants of a lost second-century text—tended 
to ignore the medieval background of the sources they were handling, 
a whole new field to catch up with lay open. Subsequently, den Hollan- 
der and I intensified research on the Dutch and Latin harmonies. Gener- 
ous funding from the Royal Dutch Academy (KNAW) and the Nordrhein- 
Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften as well as the Dutch Research 
Council (NWO) finally allowed them to set up a large research project 
devoted to studying the history of the medieval Life of Jesus tradition in 
Western Europe. Between 2002 and 2008, five researchers? with varying 
workloads systematically collected most of the available harmony manu- 
scripts in Latin and medieval Dutch, German, and Italian, and they studied 
them as artifacts? within their respective language group and in relation 
to the other groups, especially the Latin as the most ancient and basic 
of the Western harmony groups. As a result, the Western vernacular har- 
monies are first and foremost understood as part of late medieval efforts 
to render the gospel message into the respective languages, attempting 
to introduce it to laypeople.* Since a good understanding of the Latin 
harmony tradition is indeed vital to understanding the later vernacular 
parts, it is appropriate to report the main findings on the Latin in some 
detail. 

In a monograph, I analyzed, in addition to Codex Fuldensis (see above), 
twenty-two manuscripts? from the ninth to fourteenth centuries that be- 
long to the same "Unum Ex Quattuor" family;? two twelfth-century com- 
mentaries on that text, from Zacharias Chrysopolitanus (d. 1150) and Petrus 
Cantor (d. 1197); Petrus Comestor's Historia Evangelica (1170); and the so- 
called Munich harmony (thirteenth/fourteenth centuries). Two parts of 
Codex Fuldensis (= F) turned out to be a very effective means to group that 
tradition from the earliest period onward: they are Victor's preface and the 
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list of numbered capitula, both of which have been uniquely designed to 
support the reading of the harmony. Both these elements have been taken 
over into the four ninth-century copies of Fuldensis (Sa,® Re, MC,’ Cs**), 
and especially the capitula are an effective tool to organize the offspring of 
Codex Fuldensis even beyond the ninth-century descendants, well into the 
rich twelfth-/thirteenth-century tradition. The reason for this is the peculiar 
set of 182 numbered capitula found in F, a set that includes many oddi- 
ties bound to be stumbling blocks for every mindful reader/user. Among 
those oddities are doublets, mismatches between the numbers in the capit- 
ula list and the corresponding numbers in the margin of the harmony text, 
and missing entries in the capitula list. As a consequence, Sa includes a 
reworked capitula list removing all these oddities by inter alia introducing 
three new entries (of which two replace doublets in F) and condensing four 
old ones into two. The net result is that Sa's capitula list contains 181 num- 
bered and perfectly congruent entries. Cs, MC, and Re, on the other hand, 
met the same challenges by inter alia introducing four new entries (of which 
two replace doublets in F), thus ending up with a total of 184 numbered 
and broadly congruent entries. In all four of the new entries Cs, MC, and 
Re give the same wording, thus indicating that they all represent one and 
the same stage of revision. If we compare this revision with the one repre- 
sented by Sa, we find that the wording in the replacements of the doublets 
are totally different. Thus, there must have been two independent revisions 
of F’s capitula, one ending up with the 181-capitula type, represented by 
Sa, and another one ending up with the 184-capitula type, represented by 
Cs, MC, and Re. Two more peculiarities in the 184-capitula lists of the lat- 
ter helped to settle their relationship between each other. Firstly, in MC’s 
capitula list, one entry has been left out due to oversight. Another (contem- 
porary) hand introduced a new entry with a different wording replacing the 
missing one. This new entry with the different wording has been taken over 
by the main hand in Cs’ capitula list. Hence, Cs must have been copied from 
MC. Secondly, in Re’s 184-capitula list, a colon is omitted from one of the 
capitula due to oversight. This colon, however, is present in MC (and Cs), 
thus indicating that Re could not have been the Vorlage for MC. Therefore, 
Re and MC must be traced back to a common ancestor, labeled “A-184” (= 
archetype 184). These stemmatic relationships between the ninth-century 
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descendants of F are corroborated by observations from Victor's preface as 
well as from test pericope readings from the harmony text. Moreover, the 
two types (181 capitula and 184 capitula) descending from F prove to be 
the guiding lights for sorting out the later part of the Fuldensis tradition. 
In short: Zacharias Chrysopolitanus' commentary on the "Unum Ex Quat- 
tuor" harmony proves to be based on the 181-capitula type, while Petrus 
Cantor's commentary appears to be based on the 184-capitula type. Of the 
other harmony manuscripts from the twelfth/thirteenth centuries, not all 
include the capitula, but those that do belong either to the 181-capitula type 
(minority) or to the 184-capitula type (majority). It is even possible to be 
more specific: those later manuscripts ofthe 184-capitula type all display the 
same missing colon as known from Re. Hence, there can be little doubt that 
all the extant 184-capitula type manuscripts examined ultimately go back 
to Re (not to MC nor Cs nor A484). Of the eighteen manuscripts ascribed 
to the twelfth/thirteenth centuries that were examined, a total of seven 
included a gloss apparatus,® five of which appear to belong to the same 
edition, to judge by a shared prologue and some peculiar readings. This 
gloss apparatus is largely based on the then-widely popular Glossa Ordi- 
naria, giving shorter interlinear and longer marginal expositions on indi- 
vidual passages that are excerpted from ancient commentaries. The glossed 
harmony manuscripts, however, provide an additional feature when com- 
pared to the normal glossed gospel manuscripts, and that is an extensive set 
of notes presenting alternative wordings from the parallel gospel accounts 
that were not used in the harmony's main text. In addition there is strong 
evidence to suggest that both Petrus Comestor's Historia Evangelica (part 
of his Historia Scholastica) and the so-called Munich harmony are based on 
the the "Unum Ex Quattuor" harmony. In a nutshell, since we have glossed 
harmony manuscripts and harmony commentaries from that tradition, and 
the most popular school text (Petrus Comestor's Historia Scholastica) of the 
Middle Ages partially building on that tradition as well, the "Unum Ex Quat- 
tuor" harmony must have been extensively used in higher education ofthe 
twelfth/thirteenth centuries. As a result ofthe extensive re-appropriation of 
Codex Fuldensis within the developing "Unum Ex Quattuor" tradition, the 
harmony text underwent changes as well. Already in 1973 in a brilliant anal- 
ysis of Codex Sangallensis' differences from its Vorlage, Codex Fuldensis, 
Johannes Rathofer showed that the harmony text ofthis ninth-century copy 
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was updated with readings found in other gospel manuscripts in the Fulda 
monastery in the ninth century.” Hence, influence from a local gospel text, 
one that has nothing to do with the harmony, can be detected contributing 
to a slightly different harmony text in the ninth century as compared to 
Codex Fuldensis' early Vulgate text of mid-sixth-century upper Italy. The 
twelfth-/thirteenth-century harmony texts, again, are reflective of other 
efforts to rework and update the harmony, especially in the course of adding 
the gloss apparatuses. I found evidence that later harmony manuscripts 
incorporated some of the glosses into the main text, particularly when the 
glosses contributed readings from the parallel gospel accounts. In short, the 
“Unum Ex Quattuor” tradition that sprang from Codex Fuldensis developed 
into a rich and multifaceted harmony tradition that took aboard many 
textual and nontextual features, different from its ultimate ancestor and yet 
clearly dependent on its model. It is true that there are other Latin gospel 
harmonies known to have existed, but none can be traced back to a period 
before the twelfth century, nor has any developed such a rich life in the 
twelfth/thirteenth centuries. Proof of the huge impact of that tradition is 
the fact that the "Unum Ex Quattuor"-type harmony has been translated and 
adapted in the vernaculars from the end of the thirteenth century onward— 
most of the Italian, Middle Dutch, and Middle High German harmonies are 
of that type. 

Ina remarkable article on John 5:7 in the Liége Harmony, Baarda showed 
how better knowledge of and access to Ephraem's commentary on the 
Diatessaron can challenge key proof-texts of the old perspective. Baarda 
concludes his analysis by stating: "It would be the task of future scholarship 
to examine all proof texts which Plooij has used as arguments for his far- 
fetching theory."* 

In 2005 Valentine Pakis* recalled the debate from the early 1960s be- 
tween Gilles Quispel and Willy Krogmann over the supposed connection 
between the Coptic Gospel of Thomas and the Old Saxon poem Heliand, a 
harmonistic version of the Life of Jesus. His main intention was to inves- 
tigate the rhetorics of scholarly expertise in a power struggle between two 
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experts from different fields, that is, à Germanist versus a Diatessaron schol- 
ar. He also shows that such rhetoric extends to Petersen, a pupil of Quispel: 
“By modeling himself so painstakingly on his teacher, he brought along the 
latter's prejudices: that the work of Diatessaron scholars addresses the value 
ofthe Gospels, that the subject is arcane and unapproachable to the uniniti- 
ated, and that outsiders are unfit—unequipped—to question the hypothe- 
ses of the experts.” 

As an aside, while examining other Latin harmonies, I noticed striking 
similarities in sequence between the harmony of Clement of Llanthony 
(d. 1173) and a Middle English harmony of around 1400, known in Diates- 
saron scholarship as the Pepysian harmony. There was, however, the prob- 
lem of the missing link, since the Pepysian harmony was clearly derived 
from a French source. Repeated efforts to localize a medieval French har- 
mony were in vain. In February 2007, however, I came in touch with Brent 
A. Pitts, a scholar who happens to be working on editing the Anglo-Norman 
version of Clement of Llanthony's harmony. Pitts has already detected close 
verbal agreements between the text he is editing and the Pepysian har- 
mony. Hence, the missing link has been pinned down: the Pepysian har- 
mony indeed goes back to Clement of Llanthony's harmony via his Anglo- 
Norman version. It is to be hoped that Pitts can publish his edition of that 
Anglo-Norman version with the findings related to the Pepysian Harmony. 

In his article "The Gospel of Barnabas and the Diatessaron," Jan Joosten 
has already acknowledged the findings of Den Hollander and Schmid that 
supposed Diatessaron readings from the Liége Diatessaron can be paral- 
leled from glossed Latin harmony manuscripts ultimately harking back to 
Codex Fuldensis. Yet he maintains the old perspective's habit of com- 
paring Western vernacular texts—even ones as late as the Gospel of Barn- 
abas®—with Codex Fuldensis, as if these new findings had no bearing 
on such procedures. Not unexpectedly, den Hollander and Schmid** were 
able to provide a parallel for alleged *unique readings in Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses"* from the Glossa Ordinaria.* Moreover, Joosten's example of a “Syr- 


83 Ibid., 252. 

64 Jan Joosten, “The Gospel of Barnabas and the Diatessaron,” HTR 95 (2002): 73-96, here 
78. 
65 Usually dated to the sixteenth century. 
66 A.A. den Hollander and U. Schmid, “The Gospel of Barnabas, the Diatessaron, and 
Method,” VC 61 (2007): 1-20. 

67 Joosten, “Barnabas,” 80. 

68 Den Hollander and Schmid, “Barnabas,” 13-14. 
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iacism”® in the Liege Diatessaron turned out to be based on the gut feel- 
ing of a contemporary native speaker rather than expertise in medieval 
Dutch.” Exercises like these, however, are futile, in my opinion, as long 
as champions of the old perspective are hesitant to face its empirically 
unsound basis and adjust their methodologically flawed procedures accord- 


ingly. 


4. THE CHALLENGE OF THE NEW PERSPECTIVE— 
Quo VADIS DIATESSARON SCHOLARSHIP? 


As already indicated, the new perspective on the Diatessaron is at least as 
old as the early 1970s, when Johannes Rathofer set out to unravel the rela- 
tionship of Codex Sangallensis and Codex Fuldensis." At about the same 
time, Bonifatius Fischer expressed serious concerns about the method used 
in Diatessaron scholarship.” Moreover, in 1974 Cebus C. de Bruin delivered 
a lecture to the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences pointing to the Glossa 
Ordinaria as the likely source for most deviations of the Liége Harmony's 
text from Codex Fuldensis. Unfortunately, both these extraordinary experts 
in medieval biblical (Latin and Dutch/German) literature did not engage in 
longer discussions with Diatessaron scholarship. Hence, their voices have 
been noted butat the same time ridiculed.? Fortunately, Rathofer produced 


6 Le. a linguistic feature considered to be idiomatic in Syriac but unidiomatic in other 
languages, in this case in Dutch. 

7? Den Hollander and Schmid, "Barnabas," 14-18. 

7! J. Rathofer, "Zur Heimatfrage des althochdeutschen Tatian: Das Votum der Hand- 
schriften,” AION 14 (1971): 7-104; J. Rathofer, “‘Tatian’ und Fulda: Die St. Galler Handschrift 
und der Victor-Codex,” in Zeiten und Formen in Sprache und Dichtung: Festschrift für Fritz 
Tschirch zum zo. Geburtstag (ed. K.-H. Schirmer and B. Sowinski; Cologne: Böhlau, 1972), 337- 
356; J. Rathofer, "Die Einwirkung des Fuldischen Evangelientextes auf den althochdeutschen 
‘Tatian’: Abkehr von der Methode der Diatessaronforschung,” in Literatur und Sprache im 
europüischen Mittelalter: Festschrift für Karl Langosch zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. A. Onnerfors 
et al.; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1973), 256-308. 

7? B, Fischer, "Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache,” in Die alten Übersetzungen 
des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTT 5; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1972), 47-48. 

73 Cf. Petersen (“The Diatessaron of Tatian,” 80 n. 11): “How this old canard keeps flapping 
amazes anyone who has examined the empirical textual evidence. Is it likely that—of the 
thousands of Greek, Latin and vernacular Gospel MSS—only Diatessaronic witnesses should 
interpolate 'at that time' in John 7:2, or that only Diatessaronic witnesses should have Jesus 
'sit' in a boat at Matt 15:29? Belief in the absurd may be virtuous in some circles, but not 
among scholarly textual critics." This is pure rhetoric. Nobody, and certainly not Diatessaron 
scholars like Plooij, Baumstark, or Petersen himself, has personally studied "thousands ... of 
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hundreds of examples, which made his findings less able to be brushed 
aside. Among many other points, Rathofer provided empirical evidence that 
(a) a ninth-century copy of Codex Fuldensis was influenced by a ninth- 
century local gospel text of the separate gospels with no connection what- 
soever to the harmonized tradition, and (b) in the course of traditional 
Diatessaron research, readings have been pronounced to be Tatianic when, 
in fact, the evidence from the Western sources is built on printing errors in 
modern editions of these sources. 

Both these points set up immediate challenges for the old perspective, 
because two foundational principles of their basic procedures crumble to 
pieces. First, the process of screening vernacular gospel harmonies against 
Codex Fuldensis and finding parallels in remote branches of the gospel text 
tradition, preferably in what are considered to be Eastern Diatessaronic 
witnesses, requires that the parallels are not so much retrieved from a har- 
mony but have actually gotten there via a genuine Diatessaron connection. 
Rathofer's findings under (a) demonstrated, however, that the harmony 
tradition is not a closed shop that never took aboard material from non- 
harmony traditions. Quite to the contrary, local gospel texts influenced the 
Fuldensis harmony tradition early on. Rathofer was even able to find par- 
allels for readings from his Fulda manuscripts of the separate gospels that 
Diatessaron scholarship considered to be misunderstandings of the Syriac 
Diatessaron-Vorlage by its Latin translator.” I demonstrated how the addi- 
tion of et occurrit ut tangeret eum to John 20:16-17, which is considered to 
be the reading of the Diatessaron,” in all likelihood entered the Western 
harmony tradition in ninth-century Fulda via an Irish gospel book from 


MSS." Petersen simply takes the evidence as available to him through modern editions as 
pars pro toto for the vast gospel tradition produced in about fifteen centuries. This is by all 
means like skating on very thin ice, because the thousands of Latin manuscripts alone have 
never been examined but superficially. Scholars like Fischer, who have truly studied several 
hundred Latin manuscripts, are much more cautious, because they know at least part of "the 
empirical textual evidence" (see the following note). 

7* Exactly the same point was made by Fischer: "Bei der Weiterverbreitung des lateinis- 
chen Diatessaron des Victor [- Codex Fuldensis] und bei etwaigen weiteren Umsetzungen in 
Volkssprachen waren stets zusátzlich Angleichungen an lokale Evangelientexte móglich, die 
nie und nirgends reine Vulgata boten, sondern immer eine mehr oder weniger große Anzahl 
von altlateinischen Lesarten enthielten" (“Das Neue Testament,” 47). 

75 Cf. Rathofer, "Einwirkung," 293—294. It is telling to realize that Rathofer needed only 
six Fulda gospel manuscripts to make his case. This puts Petersen's excessive appeal to the 
"thousands of manuscripts" (above, n. 73) into perspective. No matter how many manuscripts 
Diatessaron scholarship has truly examined, it has apparently missed the important ones. 

76 Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 304—305. 
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the eighth century.” Thus, how can one confidently claim that such par- 
allels, when harvested from even later Western vernacular harmonies, got 
there historically via a genuine link to the Diatessaron and not via influence 
from local gospel texts surrounding the harmony tradition? Second, the dis- 
turbing reality detected under (b) led Petersen to the following remarkable 
insight: 
This wasa knife through the heart ofthe "Methode der Diatessaronforschung" 
... If modern typographical and scholarly errors could, completely at ran- 
dom, generate readings which researchers pronounced to be "Tatianisms," 
then, mutatis mutandis, could not similar errors in the past, in the long trans- 
mission history of the codices, have also, at random and without any rela- 
tionship to the Diatessaron, have generated similar errors—which, like the 
modern editors’ errors, would be proclaimed as “Diatessaronic readings" by 
researchers? Any dispassionate observer had to answer, "Yes, similar random 
errors must have occurred in the past, and, yes, they unquestionably had 
generated ‘Diatessaronic’ readings which had nothing to do with the Diates- 
saron.””® 


From a methodological perspective, there is hardly a better way of describ- 
ing the impasse that traditional Diatessaron scholarship had reached. How 
can anybody confidently claim that this textual parallel is not generated by 
chance?” Petersen was absolutely justified to use the metaphor of “a knife 
through the heart of the Methode der Diatessaronforschung.’” 

And, yet, Diatessaron scholarship carried on as if nothing had happened. 
It did so, for example, by claiming, "Nevertheless, it cannot be disputed 
that some tradition other than Codex Fuldensis—and not just a Vetus Latina 
tradition, or Fischer's nebulous ‘medieval exegetical and homiletical tradi- 
tions'—influenced the medieval Latin and vernacular harmonies.” And 
further on, “None of the examples presented above ... have been shown 
to be collation errors ... or typographical errors ... nor have any of these 
readings been paralleled in other medieval manuscripts or traditions. Their 
sole known parallels lie in other Diatessaronic traditions." Thus the logic of 
the old perspective— pronounced dead, yet revived by Petersen goes like 
this: even if some ofthe parallels that Diatessaron scholarship has produced 


77 Schmid, Unum Ex Quattuor, 200—201. 

78 Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 303—304. 

79 For a detailed examination of the problem, see Ulrich Schmid, "Genealogy by Chance! 
On the Significance of Accidental Variation (Parallelism),” in Studies in Stemmatology, vol. 2 
(ed. P. van Reenen, A. den Hollander, and M. van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 
2004), 127143. 

80 Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 307. 

3! Ibid., 308. 
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prove that the methodology employed to detect them is flawed, one has to 
actively knock down every single of the remaining parallels, by proving it to 
be based on “collation” or “typographical errors" or to be “paralleled in other 
medieval manuscripts or traditions.” This has the potential of becoming 
a never-ending story, because passionate advocates of the old perspective 
could go on replacing the false positives by ever-new parallels and shouting 
out, “I am here already,” like the hedgehog and his wife in our initial story. 
The new perspective, however, has now produced a coherent framework 
for studying the vernacular harmonies of the thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies from within the rich and developed Latin tradition that goes back 
to Codex Fuldensis. The glossed harmonies of the twelfth/thirteenth cen- 
turies are not nebulous; they are just not edited and therefore are com- 
paratively hard to access. From them numerous examples have been given 
that demonstrate that they indeed carry “some tradition other than Codex 
Fuldensis,” examples that are conspicuously effective for knocking down 
supposed parallels between Western vernacular and Eastern Diatessaronic 
sources. And the background for that “other tradition” in the West is not 
nebulous either. It consists of a mix of Glossa Ordinaria material, parallel 
passages, and blends of local gospel texts from the separate Gospels. The 
least one has to demand from scholars that hold on to the old perspective is 
that they familiarize themselves with the broader Latin harmony tradition, 
in particular with the glossed harmonies, and use them for their screening 
of vernacular harmonies. Otherwise similar such claims, like “[t]heir sole 
known parallels lie in other Diatessaronic traditions,” are like skating on no 
ice at all. The evidence is there for everybody to study and check.® More- 
over, this is the historically appropriate setting for studying late medieval 
vernacular gospel harmonies and not Codex Fuldensis. Only if scholarship 


82 In terms of methodology, Den Holland and Schmid (“Barnabas,” 19-20) have proposed 
the following checks: “In the analysis of medieval western vernacular harmony texts we 
would suggest answering at least the following questions: Can textual phenomena displayed 
in the individual harmonies be explained: 


1. as part of the text in which they appear ... 
a. idiolect features of the translator/redactor/copyist/etc. 
b. linguistic phenomena in a certain period 
2. as a result of the influence of texts closely related to the vernacular harmony 
a. contemporary Latin and vernacular harmonies 
b. related texts, such as Latin harmony commentaries, contemporary vernacular 
Bible translations 
3) asa result of the influence of other contemporary texts, such as Bible commentaries, 
paraphrases, etc." 
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immerses itself into the medieval background of the harmonies can resilient 
results can be obtained. 

What is the present state of Diatessaron scholarship, then? From the per- 
spective of the new perspective on the Diatessaron, I am inclined to state the 
matter briefly and boldly: until better evidence is available, Codex Fuldensis 
should be viewed as the ultimate archetype of the entire harmony tradition 
that has, broadly speaking, the same sequence and is extant in Latin and 
other Western vernacular languages. Since the Codex Fuldensis sequence 
appears to be—when compared to other Latin and Western vernacular 
harmony sequences—the closest to the Arabic harmony sequence and the 
sequence derived from Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron, in all 
likelihood only one Western witness has an independent voice, and that 
is Codex Fuldensis itself. Forget about the rest, if you want to reconstruct 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. In order to avoid misunderstandings, the contention 
of the new perspective is not that there never was an Old Latin translation 
of Tatian's Diatessaron.® It is rather that Occam’s razor is not in favor of 
the Old Latin Diatessaron as stipulated by the old perspective. It is sim- 
ply not needed to explain the background of the readings that traditional 
Diatessaron scholarship has harvested from late medieval vernacular gospel 
harmonies in the West. We have the glossed Latin harmonies from the 
Codex Fuldensis tradition, instead. Moreover, the methodology employed 
to reconstruct that Old Latin Diatessaron has no sound basis and should be 
abandoned. 

What, then, is the future of Diatessaron studies? At least two venues for 
further research stand out. On the one hand, scholarship could concentrate 
on Eastern sources, most notably Ephraem’s commentary and the Arabic 
harmony with its presumptive Syriac Vorlage. The Diatessaron has a track 
record in Eastern, most notably Syriac, Christianity from the end of the 
second until the fifth century, whereas there is no such evidence for com- 
parable impact in the Western parts of the Roman Empire; Codex Fulden- 
sis as the oldest physical remainder of a complete gospel harmony dates 
from the middle of the sixth century, and the earliest copies of it date from 
the ninth century. Hence, research in the relevant Syriac (Armenian) and 
Arabic sources should be intensified. This can be done with considerably 
less baggage, because the old perspective’s requirements of comparing the 


83 Lenzi, for no apparent reason, indeed seems to thinks that I contest exactly that; see 
Lenzi, “Difference,” 136: “Secondo la teoria corrente, il Diatessaron sarebbe stato tradotto dal 
siriaco in epoca multo antica anche in latino” (n. 26: Tesi contestata da vari autori, vedi in 
particolare: Schmid, “In Search of Tatian’s Diatessaron’). 
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Eastern sources with late medieval Western materials can be suspended. It 
is to be hoped that Eastern sources can have their independent say. And 
there are alot of challenges: now that the known manuscripts of the Arabic 
Diatessaron have been collected in one place (Vrije Universiteit Amster- 
dam) and an appreciation ofthe specific blend ofthe Arabic translation with 
its many "Syriacisms" seems to have won the day, a new edition ofthe Arabic 
Diatessaron with (partial) Syriac retroversion is ripe. The supposedly mul- 
tilayered structure of Ephraem's commentary on the Diatessaron has to be 
accounted for, when it comes to using this text as a source for reconstruct- 
ing Tatian's Diatessaron. Aphrahat can be studied without baggage from the 
past.* 

On the other hand, there is the issue of harmony sequence, which has 
the potential to produce new insights into harmonies as gospel narratives. 
Joosten and especially Cook have already started to embrace a perspective 
that aims at the macroperspective of narrative sequence rather than the 
microperspective of individual gospel text readings that might or might 
not be traced back to Tatian's Diatessaron. In the absence of the Old Latin 
Diatessaron for bridging the gap between Western and Eastern harmony 
witnesses, the study of harmony-sequence aspects could provide a new 
basis for an appreciation of a common underlying tradition. But, again, this 
should be exercised with due caution and as much evidence as there is 
to compare. For example, when Cook compared the Arabic harmony with 
Western sources, he noted that the sermon on the mount (Matthew 5-7) 
in the Arabic is actually situated on the plain like the Lukan parallel (Luke 
6:17-49)® has it. He thinks that the Pepysian harmony is unique among 
the Western harmonies in that it has part of the sermon delivered on the 
mount and part on the plain.** This is not true, however, because Clement 
of Llanthony's harmony first presents the sermon on the mount according 


8* Although Tjitze Baarda has tentatively concluded that Aphrahat's "source could have 
been the Diatessaron" (The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage [Amsterdam: 
Meppel, 1975], 346), there is still the old verdict of Lietzmann casting doubt on that matter 
(see Hans Lietzmann, “Ein neuer Tatiantext" (Notizen), ZNW 22 [1923]:150-153). After having 
compared a few passages from Aphrahat with the Dutch text of the Liege Diatessaron, 
Lietzmann concludes, “Wir müssen demnach ernstlich mit der Möglichkeit rechnen, daß 
Aphrahat als Zeuge für den Wortlaut des Diatessaron überhaupt ausscheidet, und L [- Liége 
Diatessaron] allein in Betracht kommt neben den kärglichen Angaben, die aus Ephraems 
Kommentar zu entnehmen sind" (ibid., 153). Comparisons of that sort with a high esteem of 
any of the Western vernacular sources are not warranted anymore. 

85 The Arabic places only the calling ofthe twelve on the Mount. Then Jesus descends and 
delivers his sermon. 

86 Cook, "Note," 470-471. 
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to Matthew and directly thereafter the sermon on the plain according to 
Luke. This is in line with the exegetical tradition as expressed in the Glossa 
Ordinaria in order to harmonize Matthew and Luke at that point: "But 
Luke said that after descending from the mount, [Jesus] preached the same 
sermon to the crowds in the plain while standing, that Matthew said [Jesus 
had preached] on the mount while sitting down." Hence, in Clement 
of Llanthony, the Pepysian harmony, and the Glossa Ordinaria, we have 
Jesus delivering two sermons. Contrary to that, the Arabic harmony and 
Codex Fuldensis with its many Latin and vernacular derivatives have only 
one sermon, which is in both cases a mash-up of Matthean and Lukan 
passages. In my opinion, a detailed comparison of the sermons' mash- 
up could reveal more compelling points of contact between Eastern and 
Western harmonies than just the locations of the sermon (on the mount 
versus on the plain). Even ifthe Western witnesses will not contribute much 
to the original wording of the Diatessaron, it remains to be explored to 
what extent Codex Fuldensis can contribute to reconstructing the original 
narrative sequence of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE SYRIAC VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Peter J. Williams 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Syriac is the name given to the dialect of Eastern Aramaic that was the 
native language of ancient Edessa and its surrounding area. The language 
is first attested in inscriptional form in 6 C.E., but this earliest form of the 
language shows some morphological differences from the language used 
for Bible translations.! The oldest records in Syriac are pagan or secular, but 
from the mid-second century onward, the influence of Christianity could be 
felt in Syriac-speaking culture, and from the fourth century, this influence 
dominated literary output. The language thus became a vehicle both of 
native Christian literature and also of extensive translation literature from 
Greek, much of which was also of a theological nature. The Syriac churches 
expanded territorially so that the language was used in parts of Central Asia 
and China. Syriac influence can in fact be felt in translations of the Bible in 
Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Georgian, Middle Persian, and Sogdian. 

The earliest Syriac Bible translation dates to the second century and is of 
the Old Testament, based on the Hebrew, but showing some knowledge of 
Greek. Soon afterward translations of parts of the New Testament began, 
first with the Gospels, and thereafter the range of books translated was 
successively expanded even as greater conformity to the Greek was being 
sought. Between the Diatessaron in the second century and the Harclean 
in the seventh, five significant translations of major parts of the New Tes- 
tament were produced, each of which is of importance for New Testament 
textual criticism, and which together form a versional tradition at least as 
valuable for knowledge ofthe initial Greek text as the Coptic and Latin ver- 
sions. 


! HJ.W. Drijvers and John F. Healey, The Old Syriac Inscriptions of Edessa and Osrhoene: 
Texts, Translations, and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 140. 
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The history of Syriac translation technique from the second through 
to the seventh century shows a gradual rise in what is commonly called 
literalism. As a generalization it may be said that earlier translations are 
often less reliable guides concerning details of the wording of their Vorlage, 
whereas the later translations tended to render details with a degree of 
consistency that allows a high level of certainty as to their Vorlage. Thus, 
while earlier translations are generally of greater textual significance, their 
witness is also harder to evaluate in many instances. The textual critic must 
therefore possess an understanding ofthe patterns of translation associated 
with each version and, when examining a particular text, must consider how 
the translation renders similar phenomena elsewhere. 


II. OVERVIEW OF THE VERSIONS 


1. The Diatessaron 


The earliest Syriac version is probably the Diatessaron of Tatian from 
around 170 C.E? Tatian, who describes himself as having been born in the 
land of the Assyrians,’ spent time studying with Justin Martyr before return- 
ing to the East. The citations of Syriac Fathers such as Ephrem and Aphrahat 
show that this version was in use during the fourth century, and Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus (bishop 423 to 457) famously describes how he replaced more 
than two hundred copies of the Diatessaron in his diocese with the sepa- 
rated gospels.* The significance of the Diatessaron in the East is therefore 
well established. However, the question of how one can use the Diatessaron 
for the textual criticism of the New Testament is extremely complex, not 
least because there is no extant continuous text of the Diatessaron, and 
scholars still do not agree as to whether it was originally written in Greek 
or in Syriac. With hardly a single phrase in the text of Tatian's Diatessaron 


? For an analysis of the current scholarship on the Diatessaron, see the essay by Ulrich 
Schmid within this volume. Black, “Syriac Versional Tradition," 120n4, suggests that the 
cupıaxov “Syriac version" mentioned by Hegesippus in Eusebius, E.H. 4.22.7, may be a ref- 
erence to a "pre-Tatian Syriac gospel." It must, however, be remembered that scholars have 
only distinguished Syriac from other forms of Aramaic since the time of Immanuel Tremel- 
lius (1510-1580). Such a term does not therefore necessarily refer to a work in the East Aramaic 
dialect we now call Syriac and could well refer to a work in West or Palestinian Aramaic, 
which would make more sense in the context of Hegesippus' remarks. 

3 Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 42. 

^ Theodoret, Haereticarum fabularum compendium 1.20; Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 
41-45. See also Doctrine of Addai 34. 
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beyond dispute, the difficulties inherent in seeking to use the Diatessaron as 
a major witness to the initial Greek text of the Gospels should be obvious. 
The least complex among the sources and the most promising in overall 
scope for providing access to the Diatessaron is Ephrem's Commentary on 
the Diatessaron, most of which is extant in Syriac and which is wholly extant 
in Armenian. Alongside these witnesses, a vast range of languages has been 
claimed to show traces of influence ofthe Diatessaron.» However, while the 
West preserves much evidence of gospel harmonies both in Latin and in 
European vernaculars, evidence for circulation of the Diatessaron in the 
West is open to debate since these may share a common archetype, and 
their relationship with the Diatessaron of Tatian is far from clear.5 If the 
Diatessaron did not circulate in Greek, it is entirely possible that it left little 
or no trace on the Greek manuscripts of the Gospels. The best way currently 
to treat the witness of the Diatessaron to the text of the Gospels may be 
by classifying it as a patristic rather than versional witness and treating it 
according to the conventions for such witness. At present the Diatessaron 
appears to have significantly less to offer in terms of our knowledge of 
the Greek than the later Syriac versions, and therefore the bulk of our 
consideration will go to them. 


2. Old Syriac Versions 


What is known to scholars as the Old Syriac version of the Gospels is con- 
tained in two manuscripts. (1) The Curetonian Syriac (oc), the bulk of 
which is found in British Library Add. 14451.’ The books appear in the order 
Matthew, Mark, John, and Luke, and the manuscript preserves substan- 
tial parts of Matthew 1-8, 10-23; John 1, 3-8, 14; and Luke 2-3, 7-24; as 
well as Mark 1627-20. (2) The Codex Sinaiticus (sy*) or Sinai Syr. 30, dis- 
covered in St. Catherine's Monastery by Agnes Smith Lewis in 1892. This 
is a palimpsest from the early fifth century or possibly late fourth,’ whose 


5 The most comprehensive survey of the witnesses to the Diatessaron is Petersen, 
Tatian's Diatessaron. 

$ Ulrich B. Schmid, Unum ex Quattuor: Eine Geschichte der lateinischen Tatianüberliefer- 
ung (Freiburg: Herder, 2005), 21-22. 

7 W. Cureton, Remains of a Very Antient [sic] Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac 
(London: John Murray, 1858). Three further leaves are in Berlin Staatsbibliothek Ms. Orient. 
Quart. 528, and one further leaf was discovered in 1985 by D.L. McConaughy in the monastery 
of St. Mary Deipara or Monastery of the Syrians in Wadi el-Natrun, west of Cairo (see 
bibliography). 

8 Since our earliest dated Syriac literary manuscript is from 411 c.E., the dating of manu- 
scripts prior to this is largely a matter of informed guesswork. 
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upper writing contains hagiographical material superimposed in 778 C.E. 
At the time of discovery and in subsequent visits, Lewis took photographs 
of the manuscript, which often proved hard to decipher.? The palimpsest 
preserves most ofthe text of the Gospels and contains at least part of every 
chapter of the Gospels except Matthew 7. 

These two manuscripts represent a version that is clearly earlier than the 
Peshitta (see below) and are related to the version from which the Peshitta 
was revised. Scholars now generally agree that this version arose after the 
Diatessaron,” and it is often assigned to the third century." Aside from these 
two witnesses, neither of which is complete for any single gospel, there are 
no extant manuscripts of the Old Syriac version. However, evidence from 
patristic citations in Syriac and Armenian seems to suggest that the version 
extended beyond the Four Gospels to include Acts and Paul. 

While it might be assumed that all Four Gospels were translated into Syr- 
iac simultaneously, such a procedure seems unlikely in the case of other ver- 
sions such as the Coptic or Old Latin gospels. There is thus further research 
to be carried out establishing whether there is a uniform translation tech- 
nique at the base of the earliest stratum ofthe Old Syriac gospels. 

Though the Old Syriac witnesses are among the most important wit- 
nesses to the New Testament text, they have a complex history and clearly 
underwent revision subsequent to the earliest translation.” For instance, in 


? For an up-to-date account of the history surrounding the discovery and publication 
of the manuscript, see Janet Soskice, Sisters of Sinai (London: Chatto, 2009). Since the 
manuscript, still at St. Catherine’s Monastery, is extremely fragile, it is due to be one of the last 
to be digitally photographed. Therefore access to the manuscript for most scholars contin- 
ues to be through the photographs of Lewis (held by libraries including Westminster College, 
Cambridge, and the University Library, Cambridge) and through Arthur Hjelt, Syrus Sinaiti- 
cus (Helsingfors, 1930). The glass slides of Hjelt remain in Uppsala University Library and 
the National Board of Antiquities in Finland (personal communications of Hakan Hallberg, 
Tommy Wasserman, and Ilona Fors). Hjelt's photographs are generally clearer than those of 
Lewis, but occasionally material at the edges of pages has been lost since the earliest pho- 
tographs. James H. Charlesworth and Bruce E. Zuckerman have been able to make further 
images, but these have not yet been made available to the scholarly community. 

1? There are few scholars who support the alternative order that the Old Syriac precedes 
the Diatessaron. Among those who support this or consider it a serious possibility are 
Pelser (The Origin of the Ancient Syriac New Testament Texts, 162) and Lyon (Syriac Gospel 
Translations, 203-207). The question of which one preceded the other would potentially 
be altered if one were to follow Lenzi (“Differenze teologiche") in maintaining that the 
translations were essentially independent. 

!! Aland (“Die Übersetzungen ins Syrische,” 190) notes the speculative nature of dating 
and places it *etwa um 300, vielleicht früher." 

1? See Joosten, "The Old Testament Quotations in the Old Syriac and Peshitta Gospels,” 
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the Sinaitic Syriac, the Greek term 'Iycoüc is rendered by i» "our Lord" 
in Matt 8:3-11:7 (except in 8:26), but by war. “Jesus” elsewhere. Since this 
appears in distinct blocks, it is more likely that the inconsistency would 
arise through a partial revision than through the work of a single translator. 
Moreover, the Curetonian manuscript uses ~av» for the same block, but 
is close enough in wording that the texts must be genetically related. This 
provides further evidence of revision in the Old Syriac. The question must 
then be raised as to which reading is prior. It might be possible to claim 
that the earlier reading is saz. and that this was replaced by «i» for 
reverential reasons. This would also have the advantage of allowing that 
the revision had only affected a small section of text rather than the entire 
Gospel of Matthew or even all the Gospels. However, the basic direction of 
change in Syriac translations is toward a closer representation of the Greek, 
and all later translations use o». It therefore seems more justifiable to 
posit that za was the earliest reading, at least for Matthew. This does not 
necessarily mean that the use of „ 4 was completely consistent. The use of 
az. in Matt 8:26 may suggest that it was not, and there is much evidence 
to suggest that in the Old Syriac gospels it is not right to assume one-to-one 
equivalence between a proper noun in Greek and a proper noun in Syriac.” 
If this is so, then the Old Syriac Gospel of Matthew has experienced at least 
one extensive revision. 

Similarly, in Matt 9:9 we are presented in sy‘ with ia~ na sën Aza 
«i> "and he changed from there and when our Lord passed on" where the 
Greek has merely xoi napaywv ó Inooðç exeidev. It seems that sy’ contains a 
partial doublet translation, namely two independent attempts at rendering 
napdyw. Both iax ana “and when he passed by" and =r» va „ra “and he 
went away from there" could be seen as improvements on each other as 
each fails to bring out a nuance of the original. However, perhaps because 
of its closer connection with the hypothetically earlier form „ 4, we should 
recognize ias aao as the earliest text, which originally lacked a formal 
equivalent of &xi6ev, and thus invited the unsuccessful revision to bring it 
into greater conformity to the Greek.” 

A further example of revision can be seen in the differing endings that 
the two Old Syriac witnesses give to Mark's Gospel. The Sinaitic manuscript 


72—73. For details of harmonistic readings that cannot be traced back to the Diatessaron, see 
Howard, “Harmonistic Readings,” 483. 

13 Williams, Early Syriac Translation Technique, 23-47. See also Martin, “La traduction de 
Kuptog en syriaque,” 25-54. 

14 See further Williams, Early Syriac Translation Technique, 161-162. 
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ends at 16:8, while the Curetonian is not extant for any of Mark except 16:17- 
20, a fact one could explain by supposing that the Curetonian experienced 
supplementation, though naturally we cannot be certain whether the tran- 
sition from 16:8 to 16:9 was marked in any way, such as a scribal note. 

The Old Syriac text appears primitive, but cannot be simply assigned 
to any class of witness, though historically scholars have often referred to 
the Old Syriac as "Western." To put it in more concrete terms, though the 
Old Syriac sometimes provides support to readings of Codex Bezae, Martin 
has stressed that the differences between the Sinaitic Syriac and Codex 
Bezae remain significant.” Aland also declares that scholarly discussion has 
tended to exaggerate the association between the Old Syriac version and 
the so-called Western Text." Moreover, agreements with Codex Bezae can 
often be explained without appeal to a genetic explanation." Given the 
fact that the Old Syriac seems to have experienced revision, it becomes 
unlikely that we will be able to find a consistent correlation between it 
and any particular Greek witness or group of witnesses, though this should 
not necessarily discourage us from trying. Since it is not always possible 
to be certain which of a number of readings a translation supports, we 
must be content in working with fewer variants than usual to determine 
affiliation. Moreover, it is likely that some of these variants reflect revisions 
and others, earlier forms, further reducing the number of forms that will 
help us establish affiliation. 

Ithas also been common to see the translation as a free translation: Zuntz 
called it “the wholly unscientific product ofa fresh religious impulse."5 Lyon, 
on the other hand, characterizes it as displaying literary excellence.” While 
it is likely that the earliest form of the Old Syriac shows less deliberate 
reflection on translation technique, the very existence of revisions in the 
text shows that some individuals were indeed concerned to ensure that the 
translation stayed close to the Greek. 

Since writers prior to the making of the Peshitta were clearly familiar 
with Acts and Paul in Syriac, their citations and allusions are often deemed 
to bear witness to an Old Syriac version of Acts and Paul. In the case 


15 Martin, “Le palimpseste syriaque du Sinai et le codex de Béze,” 254. 

16 Aland, "Die Übersetzungen ins Syrische,” 190-191. 

17 Williams, Early Syriac Translation Technique, 307—309, contrasting with the maximalist 
view of contact presented in Frederick Henry Chase, The Old Syriac Element in the Text of 
Codex Bezae (London: Macmillan, 1893) and idem, The Syro-Latin Text ofthe Gospels (London: 
Macmillan, 1895). 

18 Zuntz, Ancestry, 10. 

19 Lyon, Syriac Gospel Translations, 190-192. 
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of Ephrem's commentaries on Acts and Paul, these are only preserved in 
Armenian, and retroversion is therefore necessary in order to know what 
Syriac text they represent. Moreover, the use of such patristic citations 
is made more complex by the lack of Syriac control text with which to 
compare them. Whereas for Greek fathers it is possible to compare their 
citations with the text of Greek manuscripts and this comparison informs 
judgments as to whether the writer is paraphrasing, adapting, or citing 
verbatim, in the case of Syriac, no such comparison is possible. Therefore the 
whole question of reconstructing an Old Syriac text of Acts or Paul is fraught 
with difficulty. At the most what can be achieved is the reconstruction of 
select readings. 

Vóóbus was, however, able to produce significant material indicating 
the nature of the text of Acts prior to the Peshitta.”” The most extensive 
witness to Acts is Ephrem, followed by the Liber Graduum with eighteen 
citations or allusions and Aphrahat with merely eight.” From this one can 
certainly conclude that a Syriac text of Acts was available in the fourth 
century, and that it was not the Peshitta. Kerschensteiner also believed that 
it was possible to demonstrate that the same sort of text was being used 
throughout Ephrem's works.? However, on the basis ofthe limited material 
available, it is hard to demonstrate a translational unity between the Old 
Syriac gospels and the remnants of the fourth-century Syriac text of Acts, 
which is often called the Old Syriac text of Acts. This shows that frequently 
the term *Old Syriac" is used in a merely negative way, to denote anteriority 
to the Peshitta, rather than as demonstrating versional unity. 

Investigations on the Syriac text of Paul anterior to the Peshitta have 
been carried out by Kerschensteiner and Klijn based on patristic citations. 
Klijn concluded that there was a “definite Western type for Ephrem’s text.” 
Aphrahat and Ephrem included 3 Corinthians among the writings of Paul, 
in contrast to the Bardesanians, who lacked it.” 

The question of unity among Old Syriac translations is important partic- 
ularly when we seek to identify Old Syriac readings in Church Fathers writ- 
ing after the creation of the Peshitta. We should avoid defining everything 


20 Vööbus, Studies II, 181-230. 

?! Kerschensteiner, "Beobachtungen zum altsyrischen Actatext." 

22 Kerschensteiner, "Beobachtungen zum altsyrischen Actatext,” 65. 

?3 Klijn, “A Note on Ephrem’s Commentary on the Pauline Epistles," 78. Against Vööbus’ 
view that Tatian was the originator of the Old Syriac version of the Apostolos, see Black, 
"Syriac Versional Tradition," 134. 

24 See Vahan Hovhanessian, Third Corinthians: Reclaiming Paul for Christian Orthodoxy 
(New York: Peter Lang, 2000), 10-12. 
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that disagrees with the Peshitta and subsequent translations as Old Syriac. 
Rather we should say that when a Church Father writes after the creation 
of the Peshitta and his citation either agrees with the extant manuscripts 
of the Old Syriac gospels or contains a pattern of features that they com- 
monly attest, then the citation may be classed as Old Syriac. For a feature 
in a manuscript of the Gospels to be defined as Old Syriac, not only must 
it disagree with the Peshitta, but it should also agree with the translation 
technique found in our two manuscripts of the Old Syriac gospels. 


3. The Peshitta 


The Peshitta translation, commonly dated to the late fourth or early fifth 
century, became the standard New Testament version of all branches of 
Syriac-speaking Christianity. It did not contain 2Peter, 2 and 3John, Jude, 
and Revelation, and in it 1Peter and 1John are known simply as the letters 
of Peter and John, without any number attached. Burkitt proposed that Rab- 
bula, bishop of Edessa from 41/412 to 435/436 C.E., was the person respon- 
sible for this translation.” From the Life of Rabbula preserved in the sixth 
or seventh century codex British Library Add. 14,652, which attributes to 
Rabbula a translation of the New Testament from Greek into Syriac, and 
from his examination of patristic citations, Burkitt concluded, *From the 
time of Rabbula, the Syriac Vulgate holds a position of absolute supremacy. 
Before Rabbula, no trace of the Peshitta; after Rabbula, hardly a trace of 
any other text."* Though Burkitt's proposal enjoyed favor for the first part 
of the twentieth century, it was strongly challenged by Vóóbus in many of 
his publications;? Vóóbus argued that it was possible to demonstrate that 
the Peshitta existed prior to the time of Rabbula, and that the Old Syriac 
remained in use long after Rabbula.” Scholars now hold that Burkitt's strong 
contrast between patristic citations before and after Rabbula is not consis- 
tent with the data,? though there remains discussion about the precise pro- 
file of quotations used by individual writers. Black maintained that Rabbula 
was in fact responsible for a translation that was a kind of “half-way house" 


25 F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge: University Press, 1904): 2:100- 
165. 

?6 F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, 2:161. 

27 See bibliography and especially Vööbus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in 
Syriac II, 4-8. 

28 Vööbus, Studies II, 50-53. 

29 See, for instance, Baarda, “The Gospel Text in the Biography of Rabbula,” 126. 
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between Old Syriac and Peshitta.” This he defined as the “pre-Peshitta” form 
of text, whereas the Peshitta text was not achieved until the end of the fifth 
century.” 

The Peshitta is not completely uniform as a translation. For instance, 
Martin has drawn attention to differences in the rendering of the Greek 
word xüpıos in different parts of the Peshitta and has raised the possibility 
that these differences point to the presence of different translators: one for 
Romans and 1 Corinthians and another for the rest of Paul's letters.? At least 
in the Gospels, the Peshitta shows a relationship with the Old Syriac such 
that it can be seen as a revision ofthe Old Syriac on the basis of the Greek. It 
shows a greater degree of quantitative equivalence than the Old Syriac, but a 
close affinity has not yet been established with a particular Greek witness or 
group of witnesses, though there is more hope that such an affiliation could 
be established for the Peshitta than for the Old Syriac." 

The standard edition of the Gospels is that of Pusey and Gwilliam,* but 
though the editors used 42 manuscripts in their edition, their investigation 
of a number of witnesses was only partial, and their edition therefore fails 
to present many variants. The edition may therefore give an impression of 
greater uniformity in the transmission of the Peshitta than is truly justified. 
Critical editions of the Pauline and three large Catholic Epistles have been 
produced in Münster based on between nine and twelve manuscripts, but 
until the Münster edition of Acts is produced, it will be necessary to rely 
on an older edition without apparatus.* Clearly there is much to research 
in relation to the text of the Peshitta itself, with the number of Peshitta 
manuscripts from the fifth and sixth centuries alone standing around sixty.” 
Those using the Peshitta as a witness to the Greek need to factor the level 
of certainty as to the text of the version in their considerations. At the 
same time, since some New Testament manuscripts may go back as early 
as the late fifth century, the gap between the earliest manuscripts and the 


30 Black, “Rabbula of Edessa and the Peshitta,” 203—210. 

3! Black, "Syriac Versional Tradition," 123. 

32 Martin, “La traduction de Kiptoc en syriaque,” 28. 

33 On the affinity of Peshitta Mark, see Downs, "The Peshitto as a Revision,” 151-157. 

34 P.E. Pusey and G.H. Gwilliam, Tetraeuangelium Sanctum (Oxford: Clarendon, 1901). 

35 Aland and Juckel, Das Neue Testament in syrischer Uberlieferung. 

36 J. Pinkerton and R. Kilgour, The New Testament in Syriac (London: British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1905-1920). See Grierson, "Without Note or Comment," for a description ofthe 
preparation of this edition. 

37 Brock, "Syriac Versions," 797. Siker ("The Canonical Status of the Catholic Epistles in 
the Syriac New Testament," 316) estimates the manuscripts at over 350. 
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time of translation is less than for almost any other ancient translation, 
and the degree to which its early text can be known may therefore be pro- 
portionally higher. Sometimes manuscripts of the Peshitta are divided in 
their attestation, but both variants clearly go back independently to a Greek 
original (e.g., Heb 2:9),? demonstrating that even after the initial trans- 
lation was made, comparison between the Syriac and the Greek contin- 
ued. 

Several scholars have drawn attention to witnesses traditionally viewed 
as Peshitta witnesses, which differ from the standard gospel text of Pusey 
and Gwilliam in many instances.? The question is whether any of these 
witnesses presents a form of the text prior to the formation of the Peshitta, 
something that we might call Pre-Peshitta. Juckel's recent thorough inves- 
tigation of the manuscript Bibl. Nationale syr. 3o (Paris) shows that the 
manuscript contains many variants not attested in the edition of Pusey and 
Gwilliam, and that 8.7 percent of these agree with sy or sy* alone. How- 
ever, of the sixty-four singular agreements with Old Syriac manuscripts, 
fifty-seven may be explained as secondary agreements without a genetic 
link to the Old Syriac or Diatessaron.” Of the remaining seven, perhaps the 
most impressive is the agreement between the manuscript and sy? in read- 
ing «ius "your denarius" in Matt 20:14, where sy*^ read wis “that which 
belongs to you." This indicates how typically agreements between Old Syriac 
witnesses and Peshitta manuscripts do not involve whole phrases or groups 
of words and in written form are rather small. The likelihood therefore that 
collation of Peshitta manuscripts will add substantially to our knowledge of 
the Old Syriac is thus remote. 


4. Post-Peshitta Versions 


Ofthe two post-Peshitta versions, the Harclean is the more important for the 
textual critic, while the Philoxenian makes less of a contribution to our cur- 
rent knowledge. There are close links between scholarly discussions of these 
versions, and it has taken some time for the nature and interrelationship 


38 See, for instance, Brock, “Hebrews 2:9b in Syriac Tradition.” 

39 Vööbus, Neue Materialien; Strothmann, Das Wolfenbütteler Tetraevangelium Syriacum; 
Juckel, “A Re-examination of Codex Phillipps 1388”; idem, "Ms. Schøyen 2530/Sinai syr. 3 and 
the New Testament Peshitta"; idem, "Research on the Old Syriac Heritage of the Peshitta 
Gospels." 

40 Juckel, “Old Syriac Heritage,” 108. See his study of an early manuscript of the Pauline 
Corpus: "Ms. Schøyen 2530/Sinai syr. 3 and the New Testament Peshitta.” 

4l Juckel, “Old Syriac Heritage,” 11-112. 
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of these versions to be clarified. However, the following synthesis emerges 
from study of the colophons of the Harclean version, study of the transla- 
tion technique of the two versions, and consideration of the form in which 
Philoxenus himself quoted the Syriac New Testament.” 

Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbug (d. 523 C.E.), sponsored a revision of the 
Syriac New Testament, which was completed in 507/508 by Polycarp, chore- 
piskopos in his diocese. What motivated Philoxenus to arrange this trans- 
lation was evidently dissatisfaction with the Peshitta as a translation, since, 
although he acknowledged that it was made by orthodox translators, it left 
too much room for heretics, particularly in regard to the incarnation. Poly- 
carp’s revision was based on the Peshitta but shows more consistency and 
quantitative matching in relation to translational equivalences.“ The trans- 
lation probably included the four Minor Catholic Epistles, but whether or 
not the translation of the Minor Catholic Epistles that survives belongs to 
the Philoxenian version, it is still likely to come from the sixth century, and 
the question as to the names of those responsible for the translation is not 
always relevant for textual criticism. The Philoxenian no longer survives 
for the rest of the New Testament,“ though witness to the Philoxenian text 
ofthe New Testamentis found in Philoxenus' own citations and in Euthalian 
lists of testimonia." For the Apocalypse, a version known as the Crawford 
Apocalypse may date from a similar time, but its connection with Philox- 
enus is uncertain.'? 

The lack of surviving remnants of the version is at least in part due to 
the fact that its circulation was restricted to the Monophysite churches, and 
the fact that within these circles at least three translations of the New Tes- 
tament could be found: the Peshitta, the Philoxenian, and the Harclean. 
The Peshitta naturally had the most momentum, as older and more natu- 
rally Syriac. However, if formal equivalence were sought, the Harclean had 


42 See Brock, "The Resolution of the Philoxenian/Harclean Problem.” 

43 The erroneous date 508/509 is commonly used. See, e.g., Hill, “Matthew 16:18 in the 
Philoxenian Version,” 1. Strothmann (“Die Handschriften der Evangelien,” 367) wrongly gives 
the date as 506. 

44 Nevertheless, on occasion the Peshitta is closer to the Greek. See, for instance, Brock, 
"The Resolution of the Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," 331n29. 

45 J. Gwynn, Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1909) gives an edition. 

46 Brock, “Resolution,” 341. 

47 Brock, “Syriac Euthalian Material,” 130. 

48 J. Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St. John: In a Syriac Version Hitherto Unknown (Dublin: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1897). 
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clear advantages over the Philoxenian. In consequence, the Philoxenian 
seems to have lost out.” 

Thomas of Harkel had been bishop in Mabbug, the city from which 
Philoxenus had earlier come. Both Thomas and Philoxenus were Mono- 
physites, and when Thomas was driven from his see, he came to the mon- 
astery of the Antonians in the Enaton in Egypt, where he was involved in 
the production of a new version of the Bible. The Old Testament portion 
of this version was the Syrohexapla, produced by Paul of Tella around 615- 
617 C.E., while the work of Thomas and colleagues on the New Testament 
was complete in 615/616 c.E. Working with similar principles for each Tes- 
tament, Paul of Tella and Thomas of Harkel evidently worked very closely 
together.” The Harclean version is a revision of the Philoxenian containing 
all twenty-seven New Testament books and marks the zenith of literalism in 
Syriac representation of Greek. After its production it was used widely and 
is therefore preserved in at least 125 manuscripts, most of which are gospel 
manuscripts.? 

The textual form of the Harclean version is fairly close to what later 
became known as the Byzantine text, except in the case of the Catholic 
Epistles, where the drift toward domination by the Byzantine text was 
less advanced by the time of translation. The colophons—a particularly 
luxurious source of information for textual critics?— give details of the 
manuscripts used for each of the three sections of the Harclean. Investi- 
gation of the Harclean text was advanced considerably when Amphoux 
was able to identify a group of manuscripts, of which he considered 2138 
(eleventh century) the prime example, as showing a close affinity to the 
Harclean for the Epistle of James.? This approach was refined and applied 
to all the Catholic Epistles by Aland on the basis of a critical text, and then 
extended by Aland and Juckel across the whole Pauline corpus.™ The lit- 
eral nature of the Harclean version helped in the initial identification, but 
of course once a text close to the exemplar has been identified, it is pos- 
sible to obtain even greater confidence in retroversion of the Harclean into 
Greek. The link between the translation and specific Greek manuscripts also 
had the benefit of demonstrating that the textual form in these minuscule 


Siker, "Canonical Status,” 314, 328-329. 

50 For examples of cooperation see Zuntz, Ancestry, 11. 

Siker, “Canonical Status,” 316; Aland, “Die Ubersetzungen ins Syrische,” 193. 

52 Zuntz, “Die Subscriptionen,” 174. 

53 Amphoux, "La parenté textuelle.” 

54 Aland and Juckel, Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung, 1:41-90; 2.1:24-27. 
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manuscripts (dating generally from the eleventh century or later) was in fact 
available in the early seventh century and further helped refine analyses of 
the internal relations within the manuscript group. This genealogical analy- 
sis should be deemed one of the most significant recent discoveries in New 
Testament textual criticism, and a real prospect is offered that similar links 
between the Harclean version and specific Greek manuscripts will be able 
to be identified for other parts ofthe New Testament. 

When the Harclean was originally composed, it contained a margin, 
which commented on both matters of philology and of text, and some 
words in the text were marked with asterisks and obeli. The margin not only 
noted textual variants, but also identified Greek words underlying particular 
Syriac expressions. Juckel has demonstrated how there was progressive 
revision ofthe Harclean text of the Gospels toward the Byzantine text form, 
while the margin was also simplified over time. The best witness to the 
Harclean text of the Gospels is Ms Vat. Syr. 268.5 For the book of Acts, the 
Harclean margin is particularly important, because ofthe level of agreement 
between it and the readings of Codex Bezae.** 


5. Christian Palestinian Aramaic 


The Christian Palestinian Aramaic version, formerly known as the Pales- 
tinian Syriac or Syro-Palestinian version, probably originated around the 
fifth century, and the earliest extant manuscripts come from the sixth cen- 
tury. It was used by the Melkites, who were distributed both in Palestine 
and the Transjordan. The fact that it is based on a Greek original makes it of 
interest to the textual critic, though it does show some influence from Syr- 
iac versions." There is a real need for research on the textual affiliation of 
this version based on a wide-ranging analysis of its method of translation. 
At the moment it appears that it has a textual profile characterized both 
by mixture and by significant Byzantine components, but one of the first 
steps in unravelling its history may be to identify particularly high levels of 
agreement with specific Greek manuscripts. Until more is known about its 
history, its value as a witness to particular readings will be harder to assess. 


55 Juckel, “Ms Vat. Syr. 268 and the Revisional Development of the Harklean Margin." 

56 See Boismard, "Les témoins syriaques,” 67—76. 

57 See, for instance, Black, “Syriac Versional Tradition,” 142; Williams, Early Syriac Trans- 
lation Technique, 219-220. For the question of whether the Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
lectionary was translated from a Greek lectionary, see Metzger, “A Comparison of the Pales- 
tinian Syriac Lectionary and the Greek Gospel Lectionary,” 209-220. 
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1. Old Syriac and Peshitta 


Essential to the use of any version for the sake of textual criticism is to ensure 
that we have adequate knowledge of its text, usually through a good schol- 
arly edition. A second, equally essential, step is to ensure that we understand 
its method of translation, the degree of consistency or inconsistency within 
the translation, and the extent of textual revision within the history of the 
version itself. One of the principal fallacies committed by textual critics 
is to allow preconceived notions rather than systematic study to establish 
equivalents between the Greek and Syriac. Thus, for instance, an English- 
speaking scholar might learn both Greek &roxptvouot and Syriac eA. as 
“answer” and therefore assume that they were used by the translators as 
equivalents. In this instance the scholar has forgotten that “answer” is only 
a modern gloss and that we cannot gauge the likelihood that a particular 
Syriac word will be equivalent to a particular Greek one within a particular 
version without a systematic study.*? 

To take another example, we may consider the Greek nouns Aoóc and 
£0voc and their Syriac equivalents, especially the word e. “people.” Many 
interesting phenomena congregate round these words, and users ofthe ver- 
sions need to understand the connection between them. Ideally when con- 
sidering the textual evidence in any situation, one will consider all exam- 
ples of the Greek word and their corresponding Syriac and all examples of 
the relevant Syriac words and their corresponding Greek. Thus to evaluate 
an equivalence between Aoóc in the Greek and «ax in the Peshitta, one 
should at a minimum consider all the approximately 131 occurrences of Aoóc 
and the 139 of £0voc in the Greek of the twenty-two books represented in the 
Peshitta and the 296 occurrences of pax in those books. Already these very 
different numbers between the Greek and Syriac tell us that we are deal- 
ing with a more complex situation than a mere equivalence between Greek 
and Syriac terms. Understandably scholars may view this as an extraordi- 
narily large amount of work to do just for the sake of ensuring the correct 
citation ofa single versional witness, and it may be that preliminary results 
can be obtained simply by sampling a sufficient number or proportion of 
translational equivalences. One might also refer to Falla's Key to the Peshitta 


58 The problems of this particular assumed equivalence are shown in Williams, Early 
Syriac Translation Technique, 255—262. 
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Gospels, which is not yet complete but provides an analysis of equivalences 
not available in Kiraz's complete Concordance. Nevertheless, for definitive 
results it is hard to see how the full process of examining equivalences can 
be avoided. 

A survey of the equivalences establishes that in both the Peshitta and 
Old Syriac e». most frequently renders Aaóc and that the plural masan 
“peoples” most frequently renders Zu, However, it must be remembered 
that whereas the Greek has two different words (Aad¢ and £6voc), the Syriac 
only has one. Ambiguity is avoided in both Greek and Syriac because the 
former tends to occur in the singular and the latter in the plural, but this is 
not always the case. Thus when in 1Peter 2:9 both £0voc and Aaóc occur, it is 
only the former that is represented by ras, whereas the latter is assigned 
the equivalent zsa “crowd.” The chief reason for assigning £0voc rather 
than Aoóc the word ea». is probably simply that it occurred earlier in the 
sentence and therefore used the natural equivalent first. 

This leads on to the observation that the Syriac equivalences show a 
close connection between words for people or nation and the words for 
an assembly of people. Thus there are at least nineteen examples in the 
Peshitta in which the word ea». appears to function as an equivalent or 
part-equivalent of the Greek word dyAoc.® It is therefore quite wrong for 
Merk's Novum Testamentum: Graece et Latine to suggest that the Old Syriac 
and Peshitta can be cited in support of öyXog rather than Aaös in Mark 1:32 
simply because they use ray. 

Another complexity can be highlighted through the following example: 
in Matt 21:13 // Luke 19:46 Jesus quotes Isa 56:7 to say that God’s house would 
be (called) “a house of prayer.” In both locations the Curetonian version 
has the additional phrase from the Isaianic quotation asas. aonla) “for 
all nations." This additional phrase is lacking in the Sinaitic manuscript in 
Luke, and that manuscript is not extant for that part of Matthew. At a simple 
reading the Curetonian might appear to be a witness to texts harmonized 
to the Isaianic quotation. However, the lack of Greek support for these 


59? Matt 14:5 sy*?; 27:15 sy*?, 46 sy°“; 27:20 sy’; Mark 9:25 syP; 1118 sy*?, 32 sy’; 12:12 sy; 
14:43 sy?; 15:8 sy’, 11 sy’; Luke 5:15 syP, 19 sy°P; 1317 sy**; John 7:12 sy**?, 49 syP; Acts 6:7 sp: 
11:24 SyP, 26 sy?; 14:18 syP, 19 sy?; 17:8 sy?; 19:33? sy?; 21:27 sy? (see Acts 14:11). Nicklas (“Die 
altsyrische Sinaiticus-Handschrift,” 43-48) seeks to find evidence for an anti-Judaic Tendenz 
in the Old Syriac tradition through observing individual instances of the words discussed 
here, but ignores the pattern as a whole. See Lenzi, “Differenze teologiche,” 164-165. 

60 A. Merk, SJ., Novum Testamentum: Graece et Latine (8th ed.; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1957). 
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harmonizations makes the coincidence that the texts of both Matthew and 
Luke in the Vorlage of the Old Syriac version had been harmonized some- 
what less plausible. In addition, the absence of the phrase in the Sinaitic 
Syriac to Luke 19:46 is significant, since the Sinaitic is more often thought to 
convey an earlier form of the text. These considerations create a degree of 
doubt about whether the additional phrase in either gospel goes back to a 
Greek Vorlage or results from harmonization during the copying of the Syr- 
iac text itself. Whatever one's conclusion, the lesson is surely that it is not 
possible to come to an informed judgment on this question if one only con- 
siders a single passage. All relevant parallels must be carefully evaluated in 
order to come to a critical judgment about a single passage. 

To illustrate further that only a fuller examination will turn up all the rele- 
vant phenomena, we may consider Matt 1:21, where most Greek manuscripts 
read of Jesus that “he will save his people (Aaöv) from their sins,” and accord- 
ing to the apparatus of NA”, sy° reads xócyov “world” instead of Aaóv “peo- 
ple.” This is clearly a significant change of meaning. The Syriac word for 
“world” here is «Ys, which has an obvious visual resemblance to the Syr- 
iac word ras, which is normally rendered “people,” and in manuscripts 
the letters ‘ayin and lamadh can look particularly close. One should there- 
fore at least consider the possibility that the change has taken place within 
the transmission of the Syriac rather than within the transmission of the 
Greek. However, the story is more complicated. It is surely also relevant to 
know that in another birth narrative, in Luke 2:10 where Greek manuscripts 
generally read that the angel announced “a great joy which would be for 
all the people (Aaös),” sy’ and sy? state the joy would be “for all the world 
(rsalx)”. It is hard to see a rationale for why the variant is recorded in 
Matt 1:21 and not in Luke 2:10. Furthermore, in John 18:20, where Jesus 
says that he spoke to the world (xógpoç) openly, the Peshitta reads rmx. 
The textual critic obviously must be aware of these data, even though the 
rational evaluations of them could be diverse: they could be explained as 
evidence for the interchange of ^world" and "people" in translation through 
natural translational equivalence, as evidence ofinner-Syriac corruption, as 
evidence of a theological tendency, or in a combination of ways. 


$! This is taken as an anti-Judaic modification in B.D. Ehrman, Studies in the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2006), 107, 263, 337. 

62 Similarly Nicklas (“Die altsyrische Sinaiticus-Handschrift," 42) and Lenzi (“Differenze 
teologiche,” 165) treat Matt 1:21 alone. 

63 See also the Peshitta's renderings of oixovpévy in Luke 2:1 and Acts 19:27. 
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A further complication is that the two Old Syriac manuscripts differ in 
Matt 1:21 and that sy’, which is normally judged to contain an earlier form 
of the text, reads ax. “his people.” The critic must judge whether either 
of these readings could have been derived from the other, or whether there 
have been two separate acts ofreference to the Greek during the production 
ofthe Old Syriac tradition. The little detail ofthe presence or absence ofthe 
possessive suffix reduces the probability of eal. or max being derived 
from the other Syriac reading through accidental error. 

A rather different point to note is the text of the Peshitta in Rom 10:19: 
zx. s pas «oe "I will provoke you to jealousy by a people that is 
not a people." Greek texts here have napatyAwow buds En’ obx &vet, “I will 
provoke you to jealousy by a non-people." Thus the Syriac appears to have 
the noun “people” twice. This, however, is a simple byproduct of the fact 
that in Syriac of this period it is unidiomatic to negate a noun simply by 
prefixing a negative. That is why Syriac renderings of Greek alpha-privatives 
are so complex.‘ It is also why to render xaréow Tov où Aoóv pov Aaóv 
pov, “I will call the not-my-people my people," in Rom 9:25, the Peshitta 
has to introduce the verb aam to give “those who were not my people,” 
and why ol mote où Aaóc in 1Pet 2:10 is rendered by the Peshitta 220 van 
mas. aduan anas» eA “who formerly were not considered a people.” 
Seemingly diverse phenomena can be explained by a single feature of the 
target language. 


2. Harclean 


Because of the Harclean's strenuous efforts at formal equivalence, it is 
obviously an excellent resource as a witness to the Greek text. However, 
even here care must be taken. While the aim of the version was absolute 
consistency of equivalence, we must also allow room for accidental failures 
to achieve consistency. There is no indication from the era of manuscript 
copying, or even from the time of early printing, that learned individuals 
were even capable of producing complete consistency across a work.® Thus 
when the Harclean appears to disagree with all witnesses with which it 
is closely affiliated, it is open to question whether the Harclean attests a 


64 Williams, “Alpha Privatives in the New Testament Epistles." 

85 For instance, the original King James Version, though produced at leisure by a large 
body of learned people, contained many inconsistencies that needed to be revised. See David 
Norton, A Textual History of the King James Bible (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 107—113. 
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differing Vorlage or simply an oversight. Aland and Juckel have furnished 
extremely useful retroversions ofthe Harclean in their editions ofthe Syriac 
epistles, and these give us a fine approximation of the Vorlage. However, 
to take a specific instance, in 1Pet 1:17, where other witnesses read xoà 
TO Exdctou Epyov, the Harclean is said to read xatà tà Exdotou Epya since 
two Harclean manuscripts have a plural, whereas only one has a singular.© 
Though it is entirely possible that the Harclean Vorlage did read a plural, 
the manuscripts 1505, 161, 2138, and 2495, which otherwise agree closely 
with the Harclean, read a singular. Since the Peshitta, whose number not 
infrequently varies with that of its Vorlage," also used a plural, it may 
also be possible to account for the Harclean's plural through inadvertence 
and for the singular in the one Harclean manuscript as a result of later 
comparison with the Greek. More light could probably be shed on the 
likelihood of various explanations by a consideration of all of the formal 
deviations between the Harclean and its associated Greek manuscripts, 
and whether, taken as a whole, these show any pattern. If these deviations 
generally agreed with the Peshitta, one might be inclined to attribute them 
to inadvertence, or a failure to carry through consistently the intended 
translation principles. If there is a pattern of consistent divergence between 
the Harclean and the Greek, it needs to be considered whether this pattern 
can be accounted for by a Greek stemma or through translation. In the case 
oftitles of books in the Harclean, there is enough divergence between Greek 
witnesses associated with the Harclean and the titles in the Harclean that 
the view that the translator was less concerned about formal equivalence in 
the title than elsewhere certainly suggests itself. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE LATIN VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Philip Burton 


The Latin versions of the New Testament are among the most useful and 
best understood ofthe early versions. Most useful, because we have so much 
other Latin literature preserved (contrast, e.g., the situation in Gothic), and 
because our Latin manuscripts go back to a relatively early date (contrast, 
e.g. thesituation in Armenian). Bestunderstood, because ofthe widespread 
knowledge of Latin until recent times and because of the relative ease with 
which scholars could consult the manuscripts in question, these being held 
in European universities and religious institutions. 

The relative ease with which data could be obtained and analyzed might 
have led to a situation in which most ofthe key work in the field had already 
been done, leaving only a few details to be mopped up. But this is not 
the case. As Jacobus Petzer observed in the first edition of this work, it is 
probably the case that “more progress has been made in research on the 
Latin version [since the Second World War] than in research on any other 
version of the NT." This progress has been achieved largely (though not 
solely) through the work of the Vetus Latina Institute; an understanding of 
the institute's activities is essential to a grasp ofthe status quaestionis in this 
area of NT research. Following Petzer, then, I will survey the broad history 
of Old Latin studies, especially the more recent scholarship, followed by an 
evaluation of this work. The third part of this essay will be an examination 
of the value (and limitations) of the Latin evidence for the history of the 
NT text, and the fourth a mapping out of territory for further research. 
While this essay is partly a Sitzungsbericht on the scholarly consensus on 
the Latin New Testament, I will call attention at various points to the extent 
to which this consensus rests on shared assumptions and interpretations of 
the evidence, rather than assured facts. 


! "The Latin Version of the New Testament," p. 113 in the 1st edition. In both its general 
format of this essay and various details, especially of bibliography, this essay is indebted 
to that of Petzer in the previous Status Quaestionis volume. This debt is acknowledged 
gratefully, no less so where the opinions expressed here diverge. As patristic citations are 
considered elsewhere in this volume, my focus will be primary on the manuscript material. 
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Two NOTES ON TERMINOLOGY 


Before proceeding further, it may be useful to address two issues of ter- 
minology. The first refers to the term Itala, "the Italian [version]," a term 
sometimes found in earlier Old Latin scholarship, and retained under the 
abbreviation it in the United Bible Societies edition of the Greek text. This 
phrase goes back to a celebrated passage of Augustine. In his de Doctrina 
Christiana of around 400 CE, Augustine writes, 


Qui enim scripturas ex hebraea in graecam verterunt, numerari possunt, 
latini autem interpretes nullo modo. Ut enim cuique primis fidei tempo- 
ribus in manus venit codex graecus et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque 
linguae habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari ... (2.15.22) in ipsis autem 
interpretationibus, itala ceteris praeferatur; nam est verborum tenacior cum 
perspicuitate sententiae. (de Doctrina Christiana 2.11.16) 


Those who have translated the Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek can be 
counted, whereas the Latin translators cannot. This is because in the early 
days of the Faith, anyone who had a Greek codex come into his hands and 
supposed he had a smattering of the two languages embarked boldly on a 
translation ... where actual translations are concerned, the Itala should be 
preferred to the rest, as it holds more closely to the words, while keeping the 
meaning clear. 


Whatever the historical value of this account—anzd it is notable that Augus- 
tine is so vague about the dates and particulars that we may reasonably 
regard this as pure speculation on his part—the reference to the Itala has 
proved particularly vexed. We have no other evidence for ancient use of 
this term to refer to any specific version. We do not know whether this Itala 
existed for the whole ofthe Bible (even assuming the canon to be the famil- 
iar Western one) or only some parts of it. We do not know which other 
versions are the "others" he refers to. Some scholars have indeed tried to 
emend the passage to dispense with the word altogether. We cannot resolve 
the question here; it is enough to note that this is now seen as an imprecise 
and problematic word and is best avoided.? The term "Vetus Latina" (and its 
various translations: Old Latin, vieux latin, and so on) is now current. Even 
this is not ideal, since the term Old Latin is generally used in contradistinc- 


2 The best single discussion remains that of J. Schildenberger, “Die Itala des hl. Augusti- 
nus," in Colligere fragmenta: Festschrift Alban Dold (ed. B. Fischer and V. Fiala; Beuron: Beu- 
roner Kunstverlag, 1952), 84-102. The reader will note that the Augustine passage as quoted 
here has been heavily abbreviated, in a way that obscures complexities that lie outside our 
immediate scope. 
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tion to the Vulgate; in the case of the New Testament at least, the form of 
text known as Vulgate is merely one form of Latin text that gained particular 
currency, and about whose formation in the Gospels (but not elsewhere) we 
are better informed than usual. 

The second matter of terminology refers to the systems of references 
used for individual manuscripts, of which several are current. Oldest of 
these is the Latin-name system, whereby a manuscript is known by a Latin 
adjective usually referring to the library in which it is (or was) held—for 
example, Codex Corbeiensis, from Corbie. However, the Latin modifier may 
refer to other features of the manuscript or its history; thus Codex Aureus, 
the “Golden Codex” (originally from Kent), or Codex Bezae, “Beza’s Codex,” 
once owned by Théodore Béze. The editors of the still-valuable Oxford 
Old-Latin Biblical Texts series adopted a system of lowercase letters; thus 
the Latin half of Codex Bezae is referred to as d (and the Greek half as 
D). These two approaches have a common problem, namely that they are 
simply not unique enough; the symbol e, for instance, may refer either to 
Codex Palatinus of the Gospels, kept in Trento, or to the Oxford bilingual 
Codex Laudianus of Acts. The Vetus Latina series from the start proposed 
a new system, based on two or three Arabic numerals, allowing up to one 
thousand permutations in its simplest form; thus the beautiful sixth-century 
purple and silver gospel manuscript kept in Brescia and known as Codex 
Brixianus f is labeled 10 on this new system. A later system proposed by 
Bonifatius Fischer seeks to unify Old Latin and Vulgate sigla, while giving 
information on textual type in the code used; thus Codex Palatinus o2 is Xe, 
the X indicating its Old Latin status, the e being a nod toward traditional 
roman siglum e? None of these systems is perfect, but the Arabic-numeral 
system is probably the most current. 


3 This system has various drawbacks. A system that categorizes manuscripts by type is 
always going to present problems if a manuscript changes its textual affiliations, or if the 
prevailing view of its affiliations shifts. There is the additional complication that Fischer was 
only sometimes able to retain a reference to the traditional siglum; thus Codex Brixianus 
10 (f) is listed as Jg, while Xf is used of Codex Corbeiensis 08 (f/?), and Jf of Vulgate Codex 
Fuldensis (F). The system is outlined in Fischer, Die lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. 
Jahrhundert. ı. Varianten zu Matthäus (Freiburg: Herder, 1988), 1*—34*, and in corresponding 
sections of the Mark, Luke, and John volumes. 
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I. EDITIONS AND LITERATURE 


1. History of Research 


The history of Latin Bible scholarship can be divided, schematically but not 
entirely arbitrarily, into four periods. While our main concern will natu- 
rally be the most recent of these, the shape of current and future scholar- 
ship cannot be assessed without reference to older work. I begin, therefore, 
with the work of the mid-eighteenth century. The new learning of the six- 
teenth century had been largely concerned to place Greek texts center stage, 
rather than what were perceived as inferior Latin versions, and this sit- 
uation remained largely unchanged throughout the seventeenth century. 
However, the birth of modern textual criticism in the eighteenth century 
coincides with a rising tide of interest in the early Latin manuscripts. Most 
important is the work of Pierre (Petrus) Sabatier in editing all the surviving 
Old Latin manuscripts known to him; his Bibliorum sacrorum versiones anti- 
quae seu vetus Italica (three volumes, Rheims, 1743-1749) remains in places 
the most useful collection of evidence. Valuable contributions came around 
the same time from Giovanni (Johannes) Irico and from Giuseppe (Jose- 
phus) Bianchini, who in 1748 and 1749, respectively, produced editions of 
the late fourth-/early fifth-century Codex Vercellensis (03, a); their editions 
remain useful because of the subsequent deterioration of this manuscript. 
Old Latin studies in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
lay largely fallow. The second half of the nineteenth century, however, saw 
a rise in interest, largely in Germany and Great Britain; this second period 
may be dated from roughly 1860 to 1920. Arguably, this shift in interest 
marks a crucial division in the historiography of the Old Latin versions. 
Sabatier, Irico, and Bianchini were Roman Catholic scholars, for whom the 
early Latin versions were monuments of the Catholic Church; their suc- 
cessors a century or so later were less likely to view the Old Latin ver- 
sions in this light. Indeed, one of the key early works, the Protestant pastor 
Hermann Rónsch's Itala und Vulgata. Das Sprachidiom der urchristlichen 
Itala und der katholischen Vulgata unter Berücksichtigung der rómischen 
Volkssprache (1868), emphasizes both the popular character ofthe language 
of the earliest Latin versions, and their distinctly local character (it was 
typical, he suggests, of the "stiff-necked" Jerome to seek to override the sen- 
sibilities of African Christians). A similar prepossession affects Leo Ziegler 
in his Die lateinischen Bibelübersetzungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des 
heiligen Augustinus (1879). It is not that Rónsch's work or Ziegler's is essen- 
tially polemical; they are able to quote numerous patristic writers on the 
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popular character of the Latin Bible, as well as Augustine's celebrated pas- 
sage in his de Doctrina Christiana on the plurality of the earliest Latin ver- 
sions. Nonetheless, this general schema should not be imposed too roughly 
on the facts. Sabatier, while conceiving his work as "a service to the Church," 
still stressed the secondary nature of the versional evidence; and in the sec- 
ond wave of scholarship, useful work was undertaken by Amelli and Godu 
in particular among Catholic scholars. And it was a Catholic institution that 
was to take the lead in the twentieth century. 

The prime mover in this enterprise was Josef Denk, a Catholic priest who 
had worked closely with Eduard Wölfflin on the establishment of the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae at Munich. Early in the twentieth century, Denk 
conceived the idea of a “New Sabatier.” As a preliminary to this, he estab- 
lished with the aid of a large team of volunteers an archive now numbering 
over one million cards recording citations from and allusions to the Latin 
Bible.* On his death in 1927, his collection passed to the Benedictine abbey 
at Beuron, where Alban Dold was already conducting valuable research on 
Old Latin manuscripts. In1945 Dom Bonifatius Fischer established the Vetus 
Latina Institute, with the goal of realizing Denk’s “New Sabatier.” Fischer’s 
first volume, a catalogue raisonné of Old Latin manuscripts and patristic 
authors, appeared in 1949; his first fascicle of Genesis appeared in 1951. 

The first New Testament material, the edition of the Catholic Epistles 
by Walther Thiele, began to appear in 1956. At present, the Vetus Latina 
series contains full editions of Ephesians (by Hermann Josef Frede, 1962- 
1964); Philippians and Colossians (Frede, 1966-1971); 1Thessalonians and 
2Thessalonians, 1Timothy and 2Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews 
(Frede, 1975-1991), and Revelation (Roger Gryson, 2000-2003). Introduc- 
tory work on Romans was published by Hugo S. Eymann in 1996 and on 
1Corinthians by Uwe Fröhlich between 1995 and 1998.5 Substantial portions 


^ This archive is currently becoming available in digital form through Brepols publishing 
house, though as yet only in the form ofimages and not searchable. The Abbey also has a large 
collection of microfilms and photographs of manuscripts, though in many cases these are 
now supplanted by digital images. An important new tool is the Biblindex developed by the 
Sources chrétiennes team; see http://www.sources-chretiennes.mom.fr/index.php?pageid= 
biblindex. On Denk's work, see the brief biography at www.deutsche-biographie.de/sfrz9662 
‚html, with bibliography. 

5 B. Fischer, Verzeichnis der Sigel für Handschriften und Kirchenschriftsteller (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1949). 

6 See also the reconstruction of Pelagius' text of Romans, based on the work of Frede, 
presented in T. de Bruyne, Pelagius’ Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the Romans (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993). 
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of the Old Testament and deuterocanonical works also have appeared. A 
full list of current editions may be found at the institute's website." 

On the remaining portions of the New Testament, also there is some 
progress to report. On the edition of the Gospels by Adolf Jülicher et al. 
(not in the Vetus Latina series), and on the Birmingham (England) Vetus 
Latina of John, more will be said below. On the Acts of the Apostles, work 
begun by Jacobus Petzer is being taken forward by Wilhelm Blum at Mainz, 
while 1Corinthians is in the hands of Jeff Kloha at Concordia Theological 
Seminary, Missouri. For 2 Corinthians we have an older introductory study 
by H. Zimmerman.’ Galatians awaits its editor. It will be evident that the 
institute, now directed by Professor Roger Gryson from the University of 
Louvain-la-Neuve, is now a much more federal institution in its patterns of 
working. 

The institute sets itselfthe aim of producing definitive editions, and so far 
this has been largely realized. These editions are, however, often daunting 
to the newcomer, because of the sheer volume of material they include, 
the complex conventions of layout, and a system of abbreviations that, 
while succinct and precise, is not always transparent to the uninitiated. 
The top part of the page is taken up with the readings of the various text 
types reconstructed by the Beuron editors. These are referred to by bold 
capital letters (K, D, and so on). As we will see presently, the nature and 
ontological status of these text types are matters for debate. It is, however, 
important to note that these are the readings of real witness, not synthetic 
reconstructions; these witness may be either continuous-text manuscripts 
or readings found in specific early Christian writers, chosen on the basis that 
they best represent the text type in question. The central portion ofthe page 
contains an apparatus, designed to illustrate the development of the text 
at each unit of variation. This is a valuable device for illustrating the range 
of different forms in the tradition at any given point. The presentation of 
evidence is typically chronological, thus in theory also allowing a picture to 
be traced of the historical development of the text. The bottom part of the 
page is taken up with the patristic evidence, from the late second century 
to the ninth—effectively, Tertullian to Bede. Each volume, when complete, 
has a detailed introduction describing the nature of the evidence, and the 
rationale for the different text types identified. 


7 See: www.vetus-latina.de/en/edition vetus latina/vetus latina.html. 
8 H Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altlateinischen Überlieferung des 
zweiten Korintherbriefes (BBB 16; Bonn: Hanstein, 1960). 
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A modified version ofthe institute's traditional format is employed in the 
Vetus Latina edition of John currently under completion at Birmingham? 
In this format, two groups of Latin witnesses are presented in what is essen- 
tially the traditional format. These are Vulgate-type manuscripts (“Group 
2b") and an Old Latin type that served as the model for the Vulgate ("Group 
2a"), and for these the reading ofa single text is presented as the leading line, 
with other readings in the group “hung off’ it. However, a sizeable group 
of manuscripts, including most of the important early witnesses, do not fit 
either of these groups. These are regarded as single group (“Group 1"), and 
their readings are presented in full. There is a pragmatic logic to this, in that 
this full presentation ofthe manuscript readings does not require the user to 
be constantly moving between leading line of text and apparatus; an appara- 
tus would in any case be so complex as hardly to be space saving. But there 
is also a higher-level logic; while these “Group 1" manuscripts often share 
readings and renderings that set them apart from Groups 2a and 2b, they 
do not always show the degree of homogeneity that would allow us with 
confidence to regard them as varying forms of a single basic text type. 


2. Other Contributions 


Along with the editions of the Vetus Latina Institute, three other editions 
of the Latin texts require particular mention. First, there is Adolf Jülicher's 
four-volume edition of gospel manuscripts, under the title tala, of which 
the synoptic volumes were revised by Kurt Aland and Walther Matzkow. 
These editions until recently have been the most convenient way of viewing 
the manuscript data for the Gospels (patristic material is not considered). 
The text is laid out in two lines. The lower one represents the reading ofthe 
African text ("Afra"), represented by Codex Bobbiensis o1 or Palatinus o2, 
or both when present but with o2's distinctive readings given as variants to 
the "leading line" (Leitzeile) of o1. The Afra line thus represents the reading 
of one particular manuscript (sometimes two). The upper line is a recon- 
structed text and is labeled "Itala." While one assumes this is intended to 
represent the text described by Augustine and discussed above, the user is 
given no further information on what Jülicher himself understood this text 
to be and how he reconstructed it. It is relatively easy to think away the term, 
but the user needs to read carefully to discern the reading of any one "Itala" 
manuscript at any given point. 


? By a team including H.A.G. Houghton, R.F. MacLachlan, D.C. Parker, and the present 
author, adiuvante J. Balserak. 
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For John, however, the manuscript data can now be viewed more fully 
through the online edition prepared by members of the University of Birm- 
ingham's Institute for Textual Scholarship and Electronic Editing (www 
Johannes org), This edition, originally a spin-off of the Vetus Latina Institute 
print edition, enables the reader to view all the relevant manuscript data 
synoptically, or to examine transcriptions of each manuscript as it appears 
on the page, folio by folio; for some manuscripts (such as Codex Veronensis 
04), this is supplemented by digital images of each folio in parallel with the 
transcription. 

For the text of the Vulgate, scholars have for some years had available 
the German Bible Society’s edition (the “Stuttgart Vulgate”), edited by an 
international and interdenominational team headed by Fischer for the first 
(1969) edition.” This is widely regarded as the best Vulgate text of the New 
Testament in print, though the apparatus criticus is relatively restricted 
compared to that of the Wordsworth-White Vulgate, which remains valu- 
able for that." The proposed complete edition of the Vulgate published in 
Rome from 1926 was never completed for the New Testament, work ceasing 
in 1995.” 

For the researcher seeking orientation in the field of Latin New Testa- 
mental studies, three studies stand out. First, there is a survey by Boni- 
fatius Fischer in Kurt Aland’s volume on the indirect witnesses to the text 
of the New Testament, which summarizes some of the difficulties of clas- 
sifying the Latin data and of interpreting its value for the study of the 
Greek. Second, there is the essay by Bruce Metzger himself (with Boni- 
fatius Fischer), in his Early Versions of the New Testament, which combines 
a useful overview of the most important manuscripts along with a typi- 
cally accessible account of previous scholarship.“ And third, there is the 


10 B, Fischer, R. Weber, et al. Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Versionem (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1969; 2d and 3d eds. rev. by R. Weber, 1975, 1983; 4th and sth eds. rev. by 
R. Gryson, 2004, 2007). 

11 Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum Editionem S. Hier- 
onymi (ed. J. Wordsworth, H.J. White, and H.F.D. Sparks; Oxford: Clarendon, 1889-1954). 

12 Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam Versionem ad Codicum Fidem (iussu Pauli PP. VI 
cura et studio monachorum abbatiae pontificiae sancti Hieronymi in urbe ordinis sancti 
Benedicti edita; Rome: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1926-1995). 

13 B. Fischer, "Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache: Der gegenwártige Stand 
seiner Erforschung und seine Bedeutung für die griechische Textgeschichte,” in Die alten 
Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; 
ANTF 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 1-92; reprinted in Fischer, Beiträge, 156-274. 

14 B.M. Metzger and B. Fischer, “The Latin Versions,” in The Early Versions of the New 
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entry by Keith Elliott in the encyclopedic Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómis- 
chen Welt.’ 

The Vetus Latina Institute has, apart from its editions, produced a large 
number of additional studies and reference works. Essential to all research- 
ers is Herman Frede’s and Roger Gryson’s hand list of Old Latin manuscripts, 
the simplest and most systematic presentation of the external facts about 
the main manuscripts available, accompanied by key bibliography on each 
as appropriate.5 Gryson's Répertoire général des auteurs ecclésiastiques 
latins, compiled as a list of definitive of authors and editions to be used in 
the Vetus Latina editions, has great value as a general reference work for 
students of patristics and church history." The institute has also published 
a series of volumes under the name Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel, 
covering a range of topics relevant to the transmission, interpretation, and 
circulation of the Latin Bible in antiquity and the early middle ages. A full 
list is given at the institute's website." It is hard to particularize in a series 
that contains so much useful material; we might, however, note Fischer's 
volume on Alcuin's reform of the Vulgate (Die Alkuin-Bibel, vol. 1 [1957]), 
the studies by Thiele on the Catholic Epistles (Wortschatzuntersuchungen 
zu den lateinischen Texten der Johannesbriefen, vol. 2 [1958], and Die lateinis- 
chen Texte des 1. Petrusbriefes, vol. 5 [1965]), the various studies by Frede on 
the Latin Paul (Pelagius. Der irische Paulustext, Sedulius Scottus, vol. 3 [1961]; 
Altlateinische Paulus-Handschriften, vol. 4 [1964]; and Ein neuer Paulus- 
text und Kommentar, vols. 7-8 [1974]), the work of Caroline Hammond 
Bammel on Rufinus of Aquileia (Die Rómerbrieftext des Rufins und seine 
Origenes-Übersetzung, vol. 10 [1985] and Der Rómerbriefkommentar des Ori- 
genes: Kritische Ausgabe der Übersetzung Rufins, vols. 16, 33, 34 [1990, 1997, 
1998]), and Ulrich Schmid's work on the Diatessaron of Tatian (“Unum ex 


Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (ed. B. M. Metzger; Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977), 285-374. 

15 J.K. Elliott, “The Translation of the New Testament into Latin: The Old Latin and the 
Vulgate," in ANRW 2.26.1 (ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 198-245. 

16 R, Gryson and H.J. Frede, Altlateinische Handschriften = Manuscrits vieux-latins: Réper- 
toire descriptif: Mss 1-275: D'aprés un manuscrit inachevé de Hermann Josef Frede (Vetus Latin 
1/2A; Freiburg: Herder, 1999); R. Gryson, Altlateinische Handschriften - Manuscrits vieux- 
latins: Répertoire descriptif: Deuxiéme partie: Mss 300-485 (manuscrits du psautier) (Vetus 
Latin 1/2B; Freiburg: Herder, 2004). 

17 R. Gryson, Répertoire général des auteurs ecclésiastiques latins de l'antiquité et du haut 
moyen-áge (5th ed.; 2 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 2007). This and the Altlateinische Handschriften 
volumes effectively replace Fischer's 1949 Verzeichnis der Sigel. 

18 See www.vetus-latina.de/fr/edition vetus latina/geschichte.htm. 
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Quattuor": Eine Geschichte der lateinischen Tatianüberlieferung, vol. 37 
[2005]). Particularly useful are Fischer's general history of the Latin Bible 
(Beiträge zur Geschichte der lateinischen Bibeltexte, volume 12 [1986]), and 
his four volumes giving a classification of all extant Latin gospel manuscripts 
up to the tenth century (Die lateinischen Evangelientexte bis zum 10. Jahrhun- 
dert, volumes 13, 15, 17, 18 [1988-1991] ). Lastly, for keeping abreast of further 
developments in the field, there is the indispensable Revue de la bible latine 
published by Pierre-Maurice Bogaert in the Revue bénédictine roughly every 
two years since 1974. 

If the institute has led the way, there has still been useful work done 
outside it. We may begin by noting David Parker's 1992 study of Codex 
Bezae (05), by far the fullest and most revealing study of any Old Latin 
manuscript yet published. Useful too are the various approaches to this 
manuscript to be found in the volume edited by Parker and C.-B. Amphoux 
in 1996.? More general work is undertaken in Philip Burton's study of the 
Old Latin gospel manuscripts, in which he attempts, with varying degrees 
of success, to evaluate the manuscript relations, the translation techniques, 
and the value of these versions as a source for postclassical Latin.”° Also to 
be noted is the volume by Hugh Houghton on Augustine's text of John. As 
the title suggests, this is mainly concerned with patristic citations rather 
than manuscript evidence, but nonetheless contains much that is relevant 
to this field; Houghton's textual commentary is notably wide ranging and 
judicious.” 

Two other editions not linked to the Vetus Latina Institute deserve par- 
ticular mention. First, there is Nicolà Ghiglione’s survey of Codex Sarza- 
nensis (22), a fifth-century gospel codex (in fact two manuscripts bound 
together at an early date) that has a useful set of images and facing-page 
diplomatic transcription of this interesting if now sadly deteriorated text.? 


19 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), and Parker and C.-B. Amphoux, Codex Bezae: Studies from 
the Lunel Colloquium, June 1994 (Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

2 P.H. Burton, The Old Latin Gospels: A Study of their Texts and Language (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2000). Burton does not, however, address in depth the relationship between 
the Latin versions and underlying Greek traditions; for a critique, see J.N. Birdsall's review in 

Journal of Theological Studies (54 [2003], 746—752). 

?! H.A.G. Houghton, Augustine's Text of John: Patristic Citations and Latin Gospel Manu- 
scripts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

72 N. Ghiglione, L’Evangelario purpureo di Sarrezzano (sec. V/VI) (Vicenza: Pozza, 1984); 
also Ghiglione, Asterischi circa le nuove ricerche sul codice biblico latino di Sarrezzano pubbli- 
cate da Sergio. M. Pagano (Milan: EIMA, 1990). 
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Richard Gameson has produced a de luxe facsimile edition of Codex Aureus, 
an ornate and elegant English gospel manuscript from the ninth century.? 


IIa. THE CLASSIFICATION OF WITNESSES: STATUS QUAESTIONIS 


1. Text Types and Textual Histories 


We have on various occasions now used the phrase “text type" in connection 
with the Old Latin. This is, of course, a familiar phrase among New Testa- 
ment textual critics, and may not seem to call for much comment. However, 
itis suggested here that some overhaul ofthe terminology and methodology 
may be in order. Given below is a summary of the main results of twentieth- 
century scholarship on the textual history of the Latin New Testament.” 
If the overall picture is one of steady progress through careful and patient 
scholarship, this is necessarily also a critical account; scholarship does not 
stand still, and from time to time the limitations of any approach will crystal- 
lize and the questions require reformulation. Accordingly, while the starting 
point for future research must be the work ofthe great scholars such as Fis- 
cher, Thiele, and Frede, this summary will be followed by a reconsideration 
of some of the familiar terminology and ideas. 


The Old Latin Text. The "African" Traditions 

The date ofthe earliest Latin Bible—or of Latin versions ofindividual books 
of the Bible—is unknown. The earliest dateable reference is often said to 
occur in the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, the account of a group of martyrs 
from Scillae in North Africa, from the year 180. This group professed to have 
in their possession "certain books of Paul, a just man." But it is no more 
than likely that these were in Latin, rather than Greek; and presumably we 
can infer that they did not possess other biblical texts, in either language. 
With Tertullian of Carthage (floruit ca. 200—220 CE), the first great Latin 
theologian, whose works are extensively preserved, we might expect to get 
a clear picture of whether he knew an existing Latin version of the New 


23 R. Gameson, The Codex Aureus. An Eighth-Century Gospel Book, Stockholm, Kungliga 
Bibliotek A. 135 (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 2001-2002). 

24 An account of the mainstream late twentieth-century position on the different text 
types of the New Testament may be found in Fischer (*Das Neue Testament in lateinischer 
Sprache," 188-207), the introductions to the editions, and discussions such as that by Thiele 
(r. Petrusbriefes), Frede ("Lateinische Texte"), and J.H. Petzer, "Texts and Text-Types in the 
Latin Version of Acts,” in Philologia Sacra (ed. Gryson), 259-284. 
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Testament, and if so, what it was like. But nothing of the kind emerges. It 
is sometimes claimed that Tertullian knew a Latin version of at least the 
Catholic and Pauline Epistles, and of Acts. But his citations vary so much 
both from one another and from other attested Latin text types that it 
has so far proved impossible either to link them with other traditions or 
to construct a new text type on the basis of them. It is entirely possible 
they represent Tertullian's own translations from Greek, or his own Latin 
"mental text" supplemented by consultation of the Greek. Tertullian's text 
is represented in the Vetus Latin editions by the symbol X, which—it should 
be noted— does not represent an identifiable text type, but rather is used as 
catch-all for material that cannot be slotted into any particular text type.” 

Itis not until the time of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage around 248-258 CE, 
that we start to tread on firmer ground. Cyprian's citations show a marked 
similarity with those in several surviving manuscripts, notably Codex Bob- 
biensis k (01) in Matthew and Mark, the Fleury Palimpsest A (55) in Acts and 
Revelation, and the Sinai Lectionary (74) in Revelation. This "African" text is 
often easy to distinguish from the rest of the (later) Latin tradition. It has a 
distinct vocabulary: for instance, the Greek terms 6 Adds, TO Pads, 6 xAovOpóc, 
and ý rapooA, are typically plebs, lumen, ploratio, and similitudo, as against 
populus, lux, fletus, and parabola in the European traditions.” Of course this 
method of classification has its drawbacks. Not all terms that appear to show 
a neat African/European distinction are frequent, even in any one biblical 
book; some terms appear frequently in a few books but rarely elsewhere (as, 
indeed, with all the four examples considered above). Many common Greek 
terms simply do not show an African/European distinction at all. Nonethe- 
less, these are caveats to a distinction that has largely worked well for over a 
century. Moreover, the Latin translation of certain Greek syntactic devices 
appears to divide along similar lines; for instance, the Greek aorist active 
participle can be translated into Latin in various ways, but the African tradi- 
tion shows a preference for cum + subjunctive clauses, where the European 
tends to go for a present participle. This "African" text type is designated by 
the symbol K in the Vetus Latina series. 


?5 Petzer at this point instances the citations from Thessalonians in Victorinus of Pettau 
(died ca. 3o4 CE). 

?6 See further the lists in T.A. Bergren, “Index of Latin Equivalents Characteristic of 
‘African’ and ‘European’ Old Latin Traditions of the New Testament,” in A Latin-Greek Index 
of the Vulgate New Testament, SBL Resources for Biblical Study 26 (1991): 73-205, and the 
various references to African versions and renderings in H. Houghton, Augustine’s Text of 
John. Patristic Citations and Latin Gospel Manuscripts (Oxford: Oxford University Press 2008). 
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The description of this tradition as "African" has caused some unease, as 
we really do not know its place of origin; and at least one main representa- 
tive of the tradition, Codex Palatinus e (02), is usually regarded as Italian. 
The fact that Tertullian shows no knowledge of this text is inconclusive. It 
may be that he knew it but chose not to use it, or that it was not yet in exis- 
tence, or that it was in existence but he chose not to use it. However, we can 
say that our earliest evidence for this tradition is in Africa, in Cyprian's writ- 
ings, and that it continues in use among the Donatist church there. For this 
reason, it is often assumed this version came into being in Africa at some 
point in the first halfofthe third century and remained in use there without 
becoming widely current elsewhere. This narrative fits what we know while 
being essentially surmise rather than established fact. 

What, if any, is the relationship between this "African" version and the 
European traditions? One leading scholar of the last century stated baldly 
that “none of our witnesses to the Old Latin lacks an ‘African’ element." 
This belief appears to rest on three pillars. First, there is the fact that the 
African tradition is securely attested from a (slightly) earlier date than 
the European. Second, in some ways, discussed below, the African version 
appears stylistically to be earlier. Third, it is often taken that the Euro- 
pean version owes certain features to the African. But again, none of this 
is quite "assured fact." Certainly if the African tradition did form the basis 
of the European, then it must have preexisted it; but this preexistence has 
been challenged. As Petzer noted, Hermann Frede saw evidence for the 
“European” version in the writings of Novatian (a Roman contemporary of 
Cyprian) and in the pseudo-Cyprianic de Rebaptismate.* And this preex- 
istence is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for our inferring African 
influence on the European text. Itis, quite simply, very difficult to jump from 
similarities between the two traditions to influence from one on the other, 


27 H. Vogels, Evangelium Colbertinum (BBB 4-5; Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1953), 23: “das 'afrika- 
nische' Element fehlt in keinem unserer Zeugen der Vetus Latina." 

28 See Frede's discussion of Novatian's citations in Vetus Latina 25/1, 150-153. Hans von 
Soden classified the citations in De Rebaptismate as a witness to the African text; see H. 
von Soden, Das lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1909), 272-293, a view challenged by A.C. Clark (The Acts of the Apostles [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1933], 254-255). Petzer himself accepts this identification with some caution, stating only 
that "there seems to be enough evidence for them to be related to an ancient form of some 
European text" ("The Latin Versions of the New Testament," n. 39). Compare Petzer, "Texts 
and Text-Types”; M.-E. Boismard and A. Lamouille, Le Texte occidental des Actes des Apótres: 
Reconstitution et réhabilitation, vol. 1: Introduction et Textes; vol. 2: Apparat critique, Index 
des caractéristiques stylistiques, Index des citations patristiques (Synthese 17; Paris: Editions 
Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1984), 48-50. 
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much less to infer the direction of any influence. One would presumably 
need to start by considering passages where two or more texts had arrived 
at a rendering of the Greek so idiosyncratic that we would be compelled 
to conclude they were not independent (and not the result of variation in 
the Greek tradition). Examples of this phenomenon are hard to adduce in 
quantity. We are on slightly firmer ground when we come to consider pos- 
sible European influence on later forms of the "African" text. We can, for 
instance, compare in parts of the Gospels of the earlier African text as pre- 
served in Codex Bobbiensis E (01) with that in the later Codex Palatinus e 
(02); where they differ, Codex Palatinus often shows "European" rather than 
"African" features. Such texts, basically African but with European elements, 
are assigned under the Beuron system to type C. 


The "European" Tradition 

For the European text, there is a sudden essor in the amount of informa- 
tion available from the second half of the fourth century onward, earlier 
writers such as Arnobius and Lactantius being relatively little concerned 
with biblical exegesis. This is the age of Lucifer of Cagliari, Marius Victor- 
inus, Ambrose, Ambrosiaster, Jerome, Rufinus, Augustine, and others. It is 
also thetime from which we find our first continuous manuscripts, probably 
Codex Vercellensis a (03), closely followed by others from the fifth century. 
However, this body of evidence does not always translate easily into dis- 
crete text types. The Beuron Institut Vetus Latina has identified two main 
and two subsidiary traditions. The main traditions are those denoted I in 
the Pauline Epistles, Acts,” and Revelation, and T in the Catholic Epistles. 
These traditions are, however, notably diverse, and various subcategories 
are more or less tentatively identified within them. The subsidiary traditions 
are that denoted D in the Pauline Epistles and in Acts, which corresponds 
quite closely with the citations of Lucifer of Cagliari and so can be given a 
terminus ante quem of around 350, and that denoted S in the Catholic Epis- 
tles and in Revelation. The D tradition generally is associated with Italy and 
the S tradition with Spain.? However, as elsewhere, the identification of 


29 Fischer uses this symbol to refer to the D-text (which will be discussed below) in 
his discussion of the text types in Acts; see Fischer, “Das Neue Testament in lateinischer 
Sprache," 194-196. 

30 On the Latin Bible in Spain, see Teófilo Ayuso Marazuela, La Vetus Latina Hispana: 
Origen, Dependencia, Derivaciones, Valor e Influjo Universal, Reconstrucción, Sistematización, 
Análisis de sus Diversos Elementos, Coordinación y Edición Crítica de su Texto, vol. 1: Prolegó- 
menos (Textos y Estudios 1; Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1953). 
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these "types" must be handled with care. Types I and T are rather baggy 
and contain various witnesses grouped more by general similarity than by 
close correspondence. Type S in particular is more sporadically attested, 
due in part to the relatively low use ofthe Catholic Epistles and the marginal 
position of Revelation in the canon. 

It should be apparent that the number of text types one reconstructs for 
any given book ofthe New Testament is dependent not only on the vagaries 
of textual transmission and the uneven preservation of the evidence, but 
also on the willingness of individual scholars to discern distinct types within 
the data. The extent to which this may vary, even within a single scholar’s 
thought, may be seen from Petzer's account of the text of Codex Bezae d 
(05) in Acts. This text, he states, 


seems at first sight to be another major or greater revision ... but... is in fact a 
minor and local revision ... [O]n the one hand this text stands totally outside 
the Latin tradition, while on the other it contains readings of every single 
Latin text-type identified. These features make it difficult to decide whether 
it represents a new translation ... or ... a thorough revision on some as yet 
unidentified existing Latin version.?! 


It is hard to feel that such a confusing sequence of statements is simply 
an accurate description of a complex situation, and not a reflection of the 
underlying intellectual difficulties ofthe text-type theory. 

Two further issues should qualify our identification of “European text 
types." First, this approach is dependent on our ability to identify partic- 
ular forms of text with particular authors whose date and milieu are known 
to us. At times this is straightforward, as with that of Codex Vercellensis 
a (03) and Lucifer of Cagliari.” At other times it is more complex. Augus- 
tine, for instance, gradually shifts the basis of his Johannine citations from 
around 403, while still using his familiar Old Latin text for public preaching, 
especially in Carthage.? Second, I have noted already the problem of dis- 
tinguishing "European" elements in texts of a basically "African" character. 
The same works in reverse. If we allow the plausible hypothesis of a dis- 
tinct African input into early European versions, we may still allow for the 


3! For Petzer's views in more detail, see “Texts and Text-Types,” 259-284. 

32 See A. Piras, “La circolazione del testo biblico in Sardegna in età tardoantica,” in Insulae 
Christi: Il Cristianesimo primitivo in Sardegna, Corsica e Baleari (ed. P.G. Spanu; 2002), 155- 
169. 

33 See H.A.G. Houghton, Augustine's Text of John, 171-180. Petzer finds that in Acts too 
Augustine is aware of and cites a range of different forms of text (but not the Vulgate or 
Bezan text); "St. Augustine's Text of Acts," Neot 25 (1991): 33-50. 
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Africanization of basically “European” versions as an ongoing phenomenon 
through the fourth century if not beyond. In extreme cases it becomes 
difficult to determine which is the basic text type and which is the overlay; 
such texts are typically assigned to the type C described above. 


The Vulgate 

In the case of the New Testament, it is the merest historical coincidence 
that the study of “Old Latin" traditions has generally been divorced from 
studies ofthe Vulgate. For whilethe Vulgate ofthe Old Testament represents 
something genuinely new and unique, an attempt to translate from Hebrew 
and Aramaic into Latin, the Vulgate New Testament is simply another stage 
in the development of the Latin Bible. In the case of the Gospels, we say 
with confidence that we are dealing essentially with a revision of existing 
traditions produced by Jerome in the mid-380s. We may also point to his 
sources, a text close to that of Codices Veronensis o4 (5) and (especially in 
John) Corbeiensis 08 (ff?); a particular contribution of Jerome's was his use 
of Greek text not unlike that of Codex Sinaiticus. For the rest, we do not 
know the name of the reviser, except that it is very unlikely to be Jerome; 
it has been claimed that the translation technique differs, and in any case 
if this were Jerome's work, we would expect to find at least some reference 
to it in his correspondence. The name of Rufinus the Syrian is sometimes 
suggested for the Pauline and Catholic Epistles, and of Pelagius for the 
Paulines. The text shows closest affinities with the European texts from the 
second half of the fourth century, in particular those labeled the I type (in 
Paul and Acts) and the T type (in the Catholic Epistles), while probably 
combining other elements also; in Revelation the revision has occasionally 
gone in the direction of the African version.? Later revisions of the Vulgate 
include that of Peregrinus, producing the so-called Spanish Vulgate (again 
preserving some older readings), and those by Theodulf and Alcuin in the 
late eighth century.” 


34 On the history of the Vulgate, see Fischer, "Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Spra- 
che,” 220-259; idem, “Der Vulgata-text des neuen Testaments," ZNW 46 (1955):178-196 (repr. 
in Fischer, Beiträge, 51-74); and especially his Lateinische Bibelhandschriften, which offers a 
new typology of Vulgate manuscripts. On Acts, see J.H. Petzer, "The Textual Relationships 
of the Vulgate in Acts," NTS 39 (1993): 227-245. On the African element in Revelation, see 
Gryson in Apocalypsis Johannis (VL 26/2), 9o. 

35 On the medieval transmission of the Vulgate, see B. Fischer, "Zur Uberlieferung alt- 
lateinischer Bibeltexte im Mittelalter,” Nederlandse Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 56 (1975): 
19-33 (repr. in Fischer, Lateinische Bibelhandschriften, 404—421); Berger, L'histoire de la Vul- 
gate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen áge (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1893) is still useful. On 
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2. Origins ofthe Old Latin Traditions: One or Many? 


The account given so far has tended to skate over the question ofthe origins 
of these various "African" and "European" traditions. Petzer in the earlier 
edition of this volume felt able to state that "contrary to earlier opinion 
... it is currently generally believed that with few—if any—exceptions, the 
whole known tradition goes back to a single translation, [to which] all texts 
and text-types in the main line of development are consequently related 
in some way." At first sight this may appear a confident statement of the 
assured findings of scholarship. On closer inspection, it may appear some- 
thing different. What is the “main line of development,” and what is the 
value of stating that all *main-line" texts belong to a single tradition if any 
texts not belonging to it can simply be excluded from the “main-line” club? 
And if we let this pass, what do we understand by the statement that all 
“main-line” texts are related "in some way"? In fact, the debate over mono- 
genesis versus polygenesis—whether the Latin texts as we have them rep- 
resent the remains of a single tradition or of many different traditions—is 
still not satisfactorily resolved. Two points of methodology emerge. First, it 
is very hard to approach this question innocently. In the past, there was a 
tendency for Catholic scholars to want to see a single, overarching unity, 
while Protestants preferred a picture of local translators making their own 
independent versions (and, as we have seen, were able to quote Augustine 
in support of this view). Attitudes have, of course, now softened on both 
sides; but it remains difficult for the most impartial scholar to avoid default- 
ing to one position or the other. Second, it is in any case a less meaningful 
question than we might like. Let us consider the situation in English. The 
King James Bible clearly draws on earlier versions, such as Tyndale's and 
the Geneva Bible, the Revised Version is heavily based on the King James, 
and the Revised Standard and the New Revised Standard Versions stand 
consciously in the same tradition. If we accept all these versions as being 
offshoots of the "Tyndale tradition" (and one would at the same time have 
to acknowledge that this was hardly a full or subtle description), would we 
then extend the list to take in the New International Version? Considera- 
tion ofthe Latin versions presents analogous problems. Where two or three 
witnesses present an identical text for an extended passage— let us say a 


Peregrinus, see Fischer, "Bibelausgaben des frühen Mittelalters," in Lateinische Bibelhand- 
schriften, 47—53. On the Carolingian revisions, see Fischer, Die Alkuin-Bibel (GLB 1; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1957); idem, “Bibeltext und Bibelreform unter Karl dem Großen,” in Lateinische Bibel- 
handschriften (ed. Fischer), 35-202; and idem, “Die Alkuin-Bibel,” in ibid., 203-403. 
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dozen or more verses—we would no doubt be right to group them together 
for that passage (though perhaps not elsewhere). But what about where they 
agree for shorter passages, or where they not only agree but do so in marked 
contrast with other witnesses? 


3. The "Text Type" Approach: Values and Limitations 


The description above is intended to be a fair if not uncritical account of 
the scholarly status quaestionis on the classification of Old Latin texts. As 
noted above, the limitations of any scholarly approach may from time to 
time crystallize into more explicit reformulations of the issues at stake. It is 
perhaps time to look again at the identification of bold-capital text types (X, 
K, C, etc.) that characterizes the traditional approach. This seems timely, as 
the new user of a Vetus Latina volume may easily be daunted by the sheer 
volume of information on display. It is easy to regard the various text types 
as discrete, securely identified, and solidly attested in all cases. In fact, this 
is only sometimes the case. Consider for instance an admirably judicious 
paragraph from Gryson's edition of the Old Latin Revelation (given here in 
my own translation): 


The oldest of the Latin commentaries is that of Victorinus, dating to the end 
ofthe third century. This work is, in effect, halfway between a set of scolia and 
a continuous commentary. It has no lemma in the proper sense. The author 
proceeds on a selective basis and treats many passages with praeteritio, often 
fixing on the words which interest him and weaving them into the thread of 
his commentary, with the result that the exact nature of the biblical text to 
which he refers remains beyond our grasp. Insofar as, from time to time, a 
text manages to emerge from the commentary, one has difficulty seeing how 
it belongs within the framework sketched out below. Rather than supposing 
a text independent of that which has given birth to the other text types—a 
translation which has left no traces elsewhere—we believe that [Victorinus] 
treated the primitive version with great freedom, if indeed he was aware of 
it, and that he made direct reference to the Greek, being as he was bilingual. 
The few phrases or snippets of phrase whose text appears sufficiently assured 
figure in the schema under the siglum Y, when they are clearly distinguished 
from other types. 


While Gryson is far from rejecting the bold-capital system of text types, it is 
hard to imagine a more circumspect application of this approach. A text 
type Y is to be reconstructed— but only in those very few places where 
Victorinus has a text which can be sufficiently reconstructed, and where 
it is clearly distinguished from the rest. Setting aside the very consider- 
able questions of what counts as "sufficient" evidence for a "clearly" dis- 
tinct text type, we are still left in the awkward position of having passages 
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where presumably a text can be reconstructed that is not clearly distinct 
from the rest. If a text type Y has any real ontological status, should we 
not in these cases list its readings, even though they correspond to those 
found in other witnesses? And even so meticulous a scholar as Gryson feels 
compelled to set aside the "supposition" that Victorinus was not using a 
text unique to him (which is hardly outside the realm of possibility), in 
favor of a statement of faith (“nous croyons") in Victorinus' very loose treat- 
ment of an existing text, "if indeed he was aware of it." It will be obvi- 
ous from that that the gulf between those bold-capital sigla which indi- 
cate firm and well-attested text types and those which do not is a vast 
one. 

Similar difficulties emerge if we look at the evidence for some ofthe other 
text types Gryson outlines for Revelation. We need not go through all to 
see just how mixed the evidence can be. Under the heading of “The African 
Text" (Le texte africain), Gryson identifies three types. Type K is represented 
by the citations in Cyprian plus some seven chapters from a palimpsest 
preserved at Fleury. The lower text is dated to the fifth century (with no 
attempt made to assign provenance); it is missing some seven to eight letters 
from each line, making its restoration, in Gryson's elegant phrase, parfois 
aléatoire (“at times hazardous"). Type C is best represented by the lemma 
ofthe commentary by Primasius of Hadrumetum (mid-sixth century). This 
is "the principal witness to the African version" and remains close to Type 
K. However, the textual tradition is weak, and it is often hard to determine 
the correct reading. Moreover, it appears that Primasius knew the Vulgate 
text V, itself a development of the "European" text. Type A is represented 
by the citations in Augustine and by Primasius’ citations in Revelation 203— 
21:58; this, we are told, is an evolved form of the C type, which still remains 
"typically African." 

However, the term "African" is itself not wholly satisfactory, since, as 
Gryson explains, readings oftype C are known to Cassiodorus (and perhaps 
more widely in sixth-century Italy), while Augustine's A-type text is also 
known from the Sinai Lectionary (74). There is also the question ofthe text 
used by the Donatist exegete Tyconius (type S in the Beuron system). Clearly 
this text was known in fourth-century Africa, or Tyconius could not have 
used it. But for traces of its use elsewhere, we must look to Ambrosiaster, 
the Mozarabic liturgy, and the Irish Book of Armagh. It is thus known to 
one leading African writer, without being uniquely African. And again, the 
textual tradition is fragmentary. It is clear that the evidence for the different 
types of African text (however this is defined) varies considerably in nature 
and extent. 
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So how far, if at all, is the traditional notion of the text type still use- 
ful? First and foremost, the study of textual relations is probably best con- 
ducted on a book-by-book basis. We know that the history of the Latin 
Bible is more complex in (say) the Psalms than in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
if only because of the existence of two versions of the Psalms by Jerome 
and the massive frequency with which the Psalms are cited or preserved 
in liturgical texts. This study must in turn be informed by an awareness of 
scholarship of the textual relations in other books. Second, as I have now 
noted repeatedly, the very concept of the text type should be used circum- 
spectly and with a frank statement of its values and limitations in each 
case.” 


IIb. RECENT APPROACHES TO 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF OLD LATIN TEXTS 


Traditional attempts at classification of Old Latin texts have tended to fall 
into two categories. For fragmentary manuscripts, and for patristic citations, 
it is necessary to examine each verse against the other available evidence 
and to evaluate which distinctive features of reading and rendering the 
witness in question shares with other witnesses, and where it differs. It is in 
the nature of the evidence that this will sometimes produce very clear and 
assured results, and sometimes more tentative ones. The other approach, 
as we have seen, is that of Übersetzungsfarbe, the attempt to see which 
witnesses regularly share specific features of their "translation colouring." 
Thus, as I have noted, we may group the "African" features of plebs, lumen, 
ploratio, and similitudo in the Synoptics against the “European” features 
populus, lux, fletus, and parabola. 

However, this approach tends by its nature to a bipartite classification of 
manuscripts, since it is relatively unusual for Greek terms to have more than 
two synonymous Latin renderings.? Moreover, it has difficulty in dealing 


36 The concept may in any case be in retreat in wider biblical scholarship. D.C. Parker 
(“What is a Text-Type?") gives a historical contextualization of the concept together with 
some telling critiques by modern scholars: An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts 
and Their Texts (2008), 171-174. See also Eldon J. Epp's discussion of this topic in ch. 20 of this 
volume (pp. 519-577 below); he suggests that talk of retreat may be premature. 

37 On the wider tendency of textual scholarship toward such “bifidism,” see the classic 
article by J. Bédier, "La tradition manuscrite du Lai de l'Ombre: Réflexions sur l'art d éditer 
les anciens textes,” Romania 54 (1928): 159-196. 
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with cases where two manuscripts have a preference for a given Latin 
translation of a single Greek word, but use it in different places. Let us 
consider the renderings of the Greek ý Dono in some of the major Latin 
manuscripts of John: 


Table 1. Translations of f| €0po in John 


ref 03 15 o4 06 05 o2 10 08 22 n 13 14 vg 


10.1 1 2 1 1 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 
10.2 1 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 
10.7 të 22x cb. 2o uo Xd 0X Ibo d (3 
10.9 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 
1818 1 2 2 1 x x 2 1 x x 1 1 2 
2019 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 1 x x 2 2 3 
20.20 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 x x x 2 1 1 
1 = ianua; 

2 = ostium; 

3 = fores; 


x = lacuna, text unclear, or apparent variant reading 


It is notable here that simply looking at preferences between any pair of 
manuscripts has its limitations; for instance, Codices Vercellensis 03 and 
Colbertinus 06 both have ianua five times out of seven and ostium twice, 
but they actually agree on their rendering at only three of the possible 
places where they might. We may now systematically retabulate these data 
according to this level of agreement between each pair of manuscripts. In 
the distance chart below, the upper figures reflect the absolute number of 
agreements, while the lower ones express this in percentage terms: 


Table 2. Distance Chart of Agreements 


03 15 04 o6 05 02 10 o8 22 11 13 14 vg 


03 17 5/7 3/7 2/6 3/6 obs 5/6 ala ola 7/7 6/7 0/7 
15 14.3 3/7 3/7 3/6 4/6 6/7 2/6 1/4 3/4 1/7 2/7 5/7 
04 71.4 42.9 3/7 1/6 4/6 2/7 4/6 ala ol4 5/7 6/7 217 
06 42.9 42.9 42.9 2/6 3/6 4/7 al6 2/4 ala 3/7 4/7 3/7 
05 33.3 50.0 16.7 33.3 1/6 4/6 ois ola 4/4 2/6 1/6 5/6 
02 50.0 66.7 66.7 500 16.7 3/6 2/5 1/4 2/4 2/6 1/6 3/6 
10 0.0 857 28.6 573 66.7 50.0 1/6 oli ala o/7 1/7 6/7 
o8 83.3 33.3 66.7 66.7 0.0 40.0 16.7 ala ola 5/6 5/6 0/6 
22 100.0 25.0 100.0 50.0 0.0 25.0 0.0 100.0 0/4 ala ala 0/4 
11 0.0 75.0 0.0 50.0 100.0 50.0 100.0 0.0 0.0 0/4 0/4 ala 
13 100.0 14.3 71.4 42.9 33.3 33.3 0.0 83.3 100.0 0.0 6/7 0/7 
14 85.7 28.6 85.7 57.1 16.7 16.7 14.3 83.3 100.0 0.0 85.3 1/7 


vg 0.0 71.4 28.6 42.9 83.3 50.0 85.7 0.0 0.0 100.0 0.0 14.3 
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If we consider, for instance, the data for Codex Vercellensis 03, we find 
it appears closest to Codices Monacensis 13 and Sarzanensis 22 (though in 
the latter case we are particularly hampered by the lacunate state of the 
manuscript); close also to Codex Usserianus 14, and to a slightly lesser extent 
to Codex Corbeiensis 08. If we consider the Vulgate, we find it agrees on 
all available evidence with Codex Rehdigeranus n, and strongly also with 
Codex Brixianus 10 and Codex Bezae 05. We have, of course, examined just 
seven possible sites of comparison, which are not enough to give robust 
figures; but it is possible to repeat the process over hundreds of sites of com- 
parison." Moreover, it is possible to combine data for any number of Greek 
words, and any number of Latin translations. The result is effectively a mir- 
ror image ofthe sort of distance chart found in road atlases, with the higher 
figure (in percentage terms) representing the greater degree of closeness 
between any two manuscripts; in principle this could be replotted using 
mapping software in two or three dimensions, giving a visual representa- 
tion of the degrees of similarity. It is important to stress this form of words; 
this method does not claim to tell us anything about text types as such. In 
cases where manuscripts show high percentages of agreement over hun- 
dreds of points of comparison, it is of course reasonable to infer a genetic 
relationship; but it may be useful to be able to compare the degrees of simi- 
larity between two or more witnesses without having to assign each one to 
a bold-capital text type. 

The other recent approach is that which utilized phylogenetic software to 
produce not stemmata but tree diagrams of manuscript relations. Work of 
this kind has been undertaken in Birmingham using the PAUP phylogenetic 
program, which analyzes all the similarities and differences between two 
or more manuscripts over a portion of text. Below is a sample diagram 
depicting relationships among various Latin manuscripts of John, using a 
slightly different set of manuscripts. 

The potential value of this approach lies precisely in its ability to work 
without high levels of editorial intervention: whereas the Übersetzungsfarbe 
approach depends on the editorial selection of key Greek words with more 
than one translation, the PAUP method is much more totalizing. As a con- 
sequence of this, it is well suited to comparing witnesses over relatively 
small portions of text, such as a chapter (for which, again, the Überset- 
zungsfarbe approach is often unsuitable). A weakness ofthe PAUP approach 


38 As has indeed been done, in a paper by P. Burton read to the 2008 SBL conference. 
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10900 chan;jes 


in its current form is that it does appear to present a phylogenetic dia- 
gram, with nodes representing putative archetypes, and the length of the 
branches representing the degree of divergence from each archetype. The 
user may find it helpful to think away the lines indicating notional tex- 
tual relations and concentrate instead on the "scatter" of manuscripts. As 
with the distance-chart approach outlined above, we may hope for multidi- 
mensional representations of the data. One question to be resolved is how 
far the Übersetzungfarbe and phylogenetic approaches are complementary, 
and whether one should be seen as preferable to the other. In the diagram 
above, itis notable that the “southwestern” half ofthe diagram contains only 
manuscripts identified as “Group 1” by the Ubersetzungsfarbe approach, and 
that the “southeastern” branch contains only manuscripts identified as Vul- 
gate (“Group 2b”). It is the “northerly” branch that contains the surprises; 
Codices Colbertinus c (06) and Corbeiensis ff? (08) are classed together by 
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the Übersetzungsfarbe approach as "Group 2a,” but Codex Monacensis q (13) 
is classed as "Group 1." Further work is needed to determine the relative 
value of these approaches. 


III. VALUE FOR THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK TEXT 


What ofthe Greek text underlying the Latin versions, and its relationship to 
other Greek texts? And what value, if any, has the Latin for the history ofthe 
Greek tradition? Here again I will begin by summarizing a late twentieth- 
century consensus, then offering some critical observations. Again, Jacobus 
Petzer's account in the previous Status Quaestionis volume offers a useful 
starting point. Petzer, largely following Fischer,? makes the following key 
points: 


— The earliest form of the Latin text, namely the African, is based on 
the Western form of the Greek text, with "Alexandrian" readings later 
becoming more common. 

— The Latin traditions are too late to give us any privileged insight into 
"original" text ofthe New Testament, though it may help us understand 
later developments in the Greek. 

- It is the readings of the various text types that are important, rather 
than the readings of individual witnesses to them, since it is the arche- 
types of the various text types that were made on the basis of the 
Greek; subsequent revisions on the basis of the Greek were "pass- 
ing and inconsistent," making the readings of individual scribes and 
patristic authors ^worthless" for the history of the Greek text. 


While acknowledging a degree oftruth in each ofthese statements, itis hard 
to agree wholeheartedly with any of them. Let us consider the first one, 
concerning the role of the Western text as the Vorlage to the Old Latin. It 
is questionable not simply whether this statement is correct, but whether 
is it actually meaningful. The whole concept of the "Western text" has been 
radically criticized in recent years. It is not merely that the term "Western" 
is inappropriate given the geographical distribution of its alleged witnesses. 
Rather, as Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger have expressed it à propos 
of Acts, "the MSS and quotations ... that are classified as 'Western' do not 


39 B. Fischer, “Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache,” 259-274 (= “Limitations of 
Latin in Representing Greek,” in Metzger, Early Versions, 362—374); Petzer, "Latin Versions," 
124-125. 
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share a common text. Their chief characteristic is that they differ from the 
A[lexandrian]T[ext]. Their other distinguishing feature is that they differ 
among themselves. It is essential to recognize that the ‘Western’ text is 
therefore not a text-type but a group of types.” Indeed, it is now almost 
a convention to use the term in quotation marks. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the term "Western text" does not merely apply 
to a body of Greek evidence that does not conform to the Alexandrian 
(or other) models; it is often reconstructed on the basis of the Old Latin 
evidence. As I will argue below, the Old Latin witnesses can indeed line up 
with "rogue" Greek texts to support interesting readings, which have been 
claimed as "Western," but the importance of these readings (or otherwise) 
and their identity as "Western" (or otherwise) are strictly not same thing. 

I turn now to the third of these statements, namely that it is readings of 
the text types that matter rather than the readings of the witnesses. Now 
even if we accept the existence of these text types in all their metaphysical 
glory, we would still have to pay attention to the readings of the witnesses, 
since without them we cannot talk of text types at all. But, as I have argued, 
text types may exist in stronger or weaker forms and have sometimes been 
posited where the evidence does not really warrant it; they are not a good 
place to start our inquiry. As for revision by later scribes and writers, this will 
surely vary considerably; we know that writers such as Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine were certainly capable of making meaningful use of Greek 
manuscripts, even if they did not do so consistently. Of course we cannot 
claim that every feature of every Latin reading goes back to the Greek; it 
is not always possible to infer a variant Greek reading on the basis of the 
Latin.” But few scholars would make such a claim in any case. 

I turn now to the second consensus statement, in many ways the most 
interesting one— namely, that the Latin text offers us no privileged insight 
into the “original” form of the Greek. In view of the recent critiques of 
the concept of the "original text" associated with the names of Eldon Epp 
and David Parker, we might prefer to substitute a term such as "primitive," 


40 J. Rius-Camps and J. Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Com- 
parison with the Alexandrian Tradition, vol.1 (2004), 5—6. D.C. Parker (Introduction to the New 
Testament Manuscripts and their Texts [2008], 173174) suggests that the whole concept ofthe 
"Western text" was developed in connection with the Gospels, and that in most of the New 
Testament the concept has been invoked unnecessarily and in the absence of evidence. 

4l P, Burton (The Old Latin Gospels [2000], 11-13) attempts to identify conditions where 
this can be done with some confidence, but allows that there are many occasions where it is 
simply impossible to tell whether a form or Latin text represents a variation in the Greek. 
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though we would of course then have to say that our extant Greek witnesses 
likewise can offer us only insights into "primitive" forms of text, rather than 
“autographs.” Certainly the argument that the Latin texts are “too late" to 
be of interest here quickly gives way under examination. The dating of a 
witness is strictly unrelated to its evidential value. There is no reason why 
a fourth-century witness cannot offer us more primitive readings than a 
second-century one, or indeed why the Latin tradition should not preserve 
primitive readings lost or poorly attested in Greek.” It may help to consider 
two cases in point. 

At John 7:1 Jesus in most Greek manuscripts “refused” to walk in Judaea 
(obx H9eAev). In the Freer Gospels (Codex Washingtonianus W), however, he 
“had no authority" (odx etyev EEovolav), a reading unique in Greek but sup- 
ported by five Old Latin manuscripts, including the oldest ones, which read 
non habebat potestatem. What do we make of this? The Greek periphrasis 
of Zeg + noun is stylistically typical of John (compare John 3:16; 4:44; 9:41), 
and of course é£ovcía is an important concept in John too, though neither of 
these facts in itself can confirm which is the earlier reading; a decent imita- 
tor could easily produce a Johannine-style syntagm. If, however, we invoke 
the principle that the harder reading should be preferred, then there is no 
competition: the reading "he had no authority" is on this principle more 
likely than the smoother “he refused." The next stage in the argument would 
normally be an appeal to John's overall theology of the authority of Jesus, 
but even this is inconclusive; if “he had no authority" is indeed the original 
reading, then John's theology of Jesus’ authority would itself need reconsid- 
eration. We are left with a reading that is challenging, attested early on, and 
with a good claim on our attention. 

Or consider Mark 13:2, where Jesus tells his disciples, "There shall not be 
left one stone [of the Temple] on another but that it shall be destroyed." In 
Codex Bezae and in the Freer Gospels, the saying continues, xot Keto TpLwv 
YMEPWV oX.oc avaotnoetau vev xetpov, “and after three days another shall be 
raised up without hands." This has support from five Old Latin witnesses, 
with four more reading “it shall rise again” and one “I shall raise it up." It is 
easy to say that this is a "Western" reading, and illustrative of the "Western 


42 On this topic see the discussion by Holmes in chapter 23 in this volume (pp. 637-681 
below). 

55 On the critical assumptions here, see J.K. Elliott, “Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New 
Testament Textual Criticism," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research 
(ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), 321-335 (updated in 
ch. 26 in this volume [pp. 743-763 below]). 
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text's" notorious love of expansions. But again, the intrinsic qualities of the 
reading call for attention. A simple explanation would be to invoke Mark's 
account ofJesus' trial, where "some stood up and bore false witness against 
him, saying, "We heard him say, “I will destroy this temple made with hands, 
and in three days I shall build another not made with hands”’” (Mark 14:57- 
58); or alternatively, Jesus’ words at the cleansing of the Temple in John 2:19, 
“Destroy this temple and in three days I shall raise it up." But these expla- 
nations are not quite convincing; if an accommodation to Mark 14: 57—58 is 
intended, we might expect the Greek form of the variant to correspond more 
closely to the text there, ¿yù xatadvow Tov vadv TodTov xoi Sta vpi&v UE 
Mov dxeiponolnrov olxosounaw. Granted the general similarity of thought, 
the specific words are quite different. Moreover, it is positively unlikely that 
a later scribe would seek to make such an accommodation; if it is “false wit- 
nesses” who testify to this saying of Jesus’ at his trial, then it is arguably more 
likely that later scribes would edit this embarrassing phrase of Jesus’ out of 
their account, to prevent an apparent contradiction. One might argue that 
the reading of the Freer Gospels/Old Latin reading at Mark 13:2 is actually 
older, and that the verb "bore false witness" (£pevdouaptüpovv) at Mark 14:57 
is a perseveration from the previous verse; the original form may just have 
been “testified” (£uapröpovv). Jesus’ trial would then begin with “false wit- 
nesses” bringing charges, followed by a moment of drama when a genuine 
saying of Jesus is reported in recognizable form, but with sufficient discrep- 
ancy between the witnesses to prevent the charge from sticking. In each 
case, the Old Latin witnesses attest a form of text that is relatively early and 
possesses genuine merit—whether or not we call it “Western.” 

This is, of course, to present the case in its stronger form. Very often the 
Latin does not allow us to reconstruct the precise wording of its Vorlage; 
even where we can with some confidence do so, the reconstructed readings 
are not always of great textual importance. Nonetheless, the Latin can 
on occasion provide us with valuable evidence for early readings, which 
deserve evaluation on their own merits. 


IV. AREAS FOR ONGOING RESEARCH 


What are the key areas of research for the next generation of scholars? 
Some I have identified above. The identification of the Vorlage of the Latin 
traditions remains important, since, as I have suggested, there may be sig- 
nificant early material preserved in the Latin. Such an inquiry will need to 
take account also of the evidence in other traditions, notably the Syriac; the 
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overlaps between the readings preserved in the Syriac and those ofthe Latin, 
identified by Rendel Harris, have yet to be described and investigated as 
fully as one would wish. 

I have pointed also to the classification of Latin texts as a central issue in 
the subject. More work will need to be done on how and why we identify 
different textual groupings. It is unpersuasive to identify "text types" unless 
one can argue also for a reasonable level of coherence within them. The 
nature of this coherence needs further definition, and new methods of 
analyzing the data employed. 

The question of the classification of Latin texts has been intimately con- 
nected to the task of editing those texts. Traditional hard-copy editions such 
asJülicher's Itala volumes or the Beuron series relied on these groupings as 
a means of compressing a complex body of data into a manageable form; 
and of course the identification of textual affiliations is in itself a legitimate 
and valuable part of the editor's job. However, the rise of the online edi- 
tion offers the future user far greater flexibility in the choice of information 
displayed. The synopsis feature of the Birmingham online edition of John 
allows readers to review all the manuscript evidence in full for a given verse 
at glance; the technology exists to allow users to specify their own combi- 
nations of manuscript evidence, or to display the evidence of a given set of 
manuscripts and patristic writings. Such online editions are, of course, also 
capable of being updated and enlarged in a way print editions are not. 

These questions are likely to come to the fore when the Synoptic Gospels 
are edited, not least because the patristic data are so complex. Patristic writ- 
ers do not always distinguish among accounts ofthe same incidents as told 
inthe different gospels; thus practically any allusion to Mark could in princi- 
ple beallusion to Matthew also, and perhaps also to Luke. A traditional print 
edition would require editors to make thousands of such choices where 
really no solid grounds existed for them. An online presentation ofthe data 
would remove the necessity for such a task, while offering positive benefits 
to the user. 

I have already alluded to the similarities between the Old Latin and 
many readings in the Syriac. I should note also that similarities between 
the Latin and the Gothic, and the bilingual tradition represented by Codex 
Giessensis, by Codex Brixianus 10, and by Fragmentum Vindobonense 43, 
may call for further study.“ In particular, the Greek text underlying Codex 


44 The Gothic affinities of Codex Brixianus were demonstrated by F.C. Burkitt, review 
of J. Wordsworth and HJ. White, Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine 
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Monacensis 13 seems to bear particular similarity to the Gothic; whether 
this is a distinctly Arian form of text, or simply one we can best localize on 
present data in sixth-century Italy, remains to be seen. 

Lastly, the language and translation technique of the Old Latin versions 
still call for attention. The work of Burton has tried to move the stan- 
dard description beyond the terms “literal” and “vulgar,” which were until 
recently thought to be an adequate characterization of it. Nonetheless, more 
study is needed, not least to reflect developments in the field of Latin linguis- 
tics that have seen fresh attention focused on both Greek-to-Latin transla- 
tions and the creation of technical vocabularies. Particular attention may 
be paid to those parts of the tradition, such as the African text, which stand 
furthest from the Vulgate, since the Vulgate has always been the best under- 
stood and taken to be most normative. While such studies do not always 
have a direct bearing on the history of the Greek text, they may at least cast 
light on how the text was understood in antiquity. A nice example of this 
occurs at John 13:10, where three Old Latin manuscripts have the phrase qui 
lotus est semel (“he who has been washed once”) for the Greek ó AeAovpe- 
voc. There is no evidence for the adverb in surviving Greek traditions. Does 
the Latin here reflect a lost Greek variant? Or is it simply a way of reflecting 
the once-and-for-all character of the Greek perfect tense? Or could it reflect 
some sort of theological controversy over rebaptism?“ 


V. CONCLUSION 


Some questions remain that are important but seem likely to remain intrac- 
table on present data. The question of Tertullian's citations and whether 
they are made ad hoc or from some preexisting translation is one such. 


secundum Editionem S. Hieronymi, Journal of Theological Studies (1900): 129-134, and those of 
Fragmentum Vindobonense by P. Burton, "Fragmentum Vindobonense 563; Another Latin- 
Gothic Bilingual?" Journal of Theological Studies (1996): 141-156. The lost Giessen manuscript 
has been discussed by, among others, C. Falluomini, “Il codice gotico-latino di Gießen e la 
chiesa vandalica,” in Lingua et ingenium: Studi su Fulgenzio di Ruspe e il suo contesto (ed. 
A. Piras; Cagliari: Sandhi, 2010), 309-340. The possibility that Codex Palatinus o2 also has 
Gothic affinities was raised by G.W.S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version ofthe Gospels (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1929), 169-186, and treated (inconclusively) by Burton, “Assessing 
Latin/Gothic Interaction,” in Bilingualism in Ancient Society (ed. J.N. Adams, M. Janse, and 
S. Swain; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 393-418. On the Gothic version, see ch. 12 in 
this volume, by Carla Falluomini (pp. 329-345 below). 

45 The semel is found also in some patristic writers, beginning with Tertullian; Houghton 
(Augustine’s Text of John, 305) gives a useful summary. 
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Another is the origin of the portions of the New Testament outside the 
Gospels. It is to be hoped that I will be proven wrong and that original 
research will generate a solid consensus on these issues; the study by Hough- 
ton of Augustine's text of John offers a model that may be followed in the 
case of Tertullian and others. There is much here at stake for researchers in 
various fields: for New Testament textual critics, for students of Christian 
thought and church history, for Latin linguists, and for historians of transla- 
tion and hermeneutics in a wider sense. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE COPTIC VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Christian Askeland 


Coptic is the last stage of the ancient Egyptian language. By the fourth cen- 
tury CE, a significant portion of indigenous Egyptians adopted the Christian 
faith, and a resultant monastic tradition precipitated a literary revolution. 
The new Coptic writing system was far simpler to learn than any of the ear- 
lier Egyptian scripts. Coptic borrowed all the traditional letters ofthe Greek 
alphabet as well as six or seven letters from the Egyptian Demotic script 
to represent additional phonemes (t /ti/, œ /š/, 2 /h/, q /f/, x /¢/, 6 [kv]. In 
642, Muslim armies secured Egypt, and the subsequent decline of Byzantine 
influence allowed Coptic literature to flourish. By the ninth century, how- 
ever, the last of a series of Coptic revolts was crushed, and the Arabization of 
Egypt began in earnest. The four-thousand-year-old Egyptian language was 
no longer in popular use in the fourteenth century. Coptic still functions as 
a liturgical language for the approximately nine percent of Egyptians affil- 
iated with the modern Coptic Orthodox Church. Coptic was expressed in 
a variety of “dialects” including Achmimic, Bohairic, Fayumic, Lycopolitan, 
Middle Egyptian, and Sahidic. 


1. THE COPTIC DIALECTS 


Paul Eric Kahle’s watershed 1954 text, Bala’izah, identified five distinct 
Coptic “sub-dialects” and argued that all coexisted in the earliest period of 
the written Coptic language. Concurrently, Sahidic existed as a superdialect 
at least across the whole of upper (Southern) Egypt. Kahle hypothesized the 
following geographic diffusion of dialects: 


Achmimic Thebes 
Lycopolitan Abydos to Ashmunein 


! Paul Eric Kahle, Bala’izah: Coptic texts from Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt, vol. 1 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1954), 193-251. 
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Middle Egyptian Wadi Sarga to Oxyrhynchus 
Fayumic Fayum Oasis 
Bohairic Nile Delta 


Since Kahle’s publication, coptologists have recognized dozens of distinct 
orthographies among the earliest Coptic manuscripts, resulting in a prolif- 
eration of dialectal subcategories. For instance, the Lycopolitan John man- 
uscript (codex Qau) has been classified as L5, the Lycopolitan Manichaean 
codices found in Medinet Madi as L4, and the various Lycopolitan Mani- 
chaean texts from Kellis as L* or Lg. Rodolphe Kasser and Wolf-Peter Funk 
have developed this typology by comparing graphemic-phonological and 
morphological components oftexts. Consequently, some ofthe distinguish- 
ing features of the Funk-Kasser typology may have been purely orthographic 
and not spoken, and the different systems would therefore represent dif- 
ferent conventions of orthography (i.e., spelling) and not distinct dialects.” 
Because the spoken language is not reconstructable, the maximalist inclu- 
sivity of the Funk-Kasser approach is a necessity. For practical purposes, 
scholars still refer to the five dialects presented by Kahle and outlined here. 

Achmimic (ac) texts are immediately identifiable by the additional letter 
2 (khei), which signifies the guttural [h] sound, and also by the rendering ay 
for Sahidic ayw, "and." Because the European libraries had recently acquired 
a large number of Coptic manuscripts from the White Monastery near 
ancient Achmim, early twentieth-century scholars initially postulated that 
Achmimic was an early stage of Coptic that had been situated in this region. 


? R. Kasser, “Prolégomènes à un essai de classification systématique des dialectes et sub- 
dialectes coptes selon les critéres de la phonétique I: Principes et terminologie," Le Muséon 
93 (1980): 53-112; “Prolégomènes à un essai de classification systématique des dialectes et 
subdialectes coptes selon les critéres de la phonétique II: Alphabets et systémes phoné- 
tiques," Le Muséon 93 (1980): 237-297; “Prolegomenes à un essai de classification systema- 
tique des dialectes et subdialectes coptes selon les critéres de la phonétique III: Systémes 
orthographiques et catégories dialectales,” Le Muséon 94 (1981): 91-152; Kasser, "KAT'ASPE 
ASPE: Constellations d’idiomes coptes plus ou moins bien connus et scientifiquement reçus, 
apercus, pressentis, enregistrés en une terminologie jugée utile, scintillant dans le firma- 
ment égyptien à l'aube de notre troisiéme millénaire," in Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: 
Mélanges offerts à Wolf-Peter Funk (Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi-Études 7; Paris: 
l'Université Laval; Louvain: Peeters, 2006), 389—492. For an accessible synopsis ofthe role and 
interrelation of dialects, see W.-P. Funk, “Dialects Wanting Homes: A Numerical Approach to 
the Early Varieties of Coptic,” in Historical Dialectology: Regional and Social (ed. Jacek Fisiak; 
Trends in Linguistics 37; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1988). The best synopses of the individual dialects 
may be found in the appendix to the Coptic Encyclopaedia; A. Atiya, “Appendix I,” in The 
Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 7 (ed. Aziz S. Atiya; New York: Macmillan Library Reference, 1991); 
Tjitze Baarda, *'... thereafter he shut the door’ Matthew 25.10c in the ‘Schejen Codex —A 
Short Note," New Testament Studies 54 (2008): 275-281. 
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Kahle, however, persuasively argued in agreement with Walter Ewing Crum 
that Achmimic had most likely been situated in Thebes, since Coptic docu- 
mentary texts from that city possessed similar dialectal characteristics.’ 

Relatively speaking, little survives of the Achmimic New Testament. The 
texts of Matthew, Luke, John, Romans, Galatians, James, and Jude are pre- 
served only in scraps. The best preserved biblical texts are Proverbs and the 
Minor Prophets, while more fragmentary remains of Genesis, Exodus, Eccle- 
siastes, Psalms, Zephaniah, and 2 Maccabees also are extant. In the cases 
of the less fragmentary Old Testament witnesses, the Achmimic versions 
appear to be dialectal transpositions ofthe Sahidic translations or daughter 
versions.’ In other words, these texts were transposed from a Sahidic source 
rather than translated from a Greek source. 

The Lycopolitan (ly) dialect was originally referred to as Subachmimic 
(ac?) and was once understood to be an intermediate stage between Ach- 
mimic and Sahidic. Texts in this dialect are most easily distinguished by 
their southern Egyptian scheme of vocalization. For instance, Lycopolitan 
documents have /a/ where Bohairic and Sahidic would read /o/. While the 
provenance of many of the extant Lycopolitan manuscripts is established, 
much mystery still surrounds the communities that used the dialect and its 
various subdialects. 

The text of John's Gospel is the only continuous biblical text that sur- 
vives from the Lycopolitan tradition. A fourth century codex exhumed 
from the cemetery of an ancient church (John 2-20) and a scribal exer- 
cise (John 10-13) apparently from an ancient monastic archive suggest that 
this Lycopolitan text was widely used. Both manuscripts imply that the 
Lycopolitan dialect was used by Orthodox Christians—a fact that appears 
to be confirmed by the virtual uniformity between the Lycopolitan John 
and the Sahidic version .* Manichaeans, however, produced the Lycopolitan 


3 E.g. 2 (2) for w, era2- for era-; Kahle, Bala’izah, 198-199. 

^ P. Nagel, "Papyrus Bodmer XVI und die achmimische Version des Buches Exodus," in 
Agypten und Altes Testament: Studien zu Geschichte, Kultur und Religion Agyptens und des 
Alten Testaments (Religion im Erbe Agyptens 14; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988), 94— 
152; Funk, "Zur Frage der achmimischen Version der Evangelien,” in Coptology: Past, Present, 
and Future. Studies in Honour of Rodolphe Kasser (ed. Seren Giversen, Martin Krause, and 
Peter Nagel; Louvain: Peeters, 1994), 327-340. 

5 H. Thompson, The Gospel of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manuscript (Lon- 
don: Bernard Quaritch, 1924); W. Brashear et al., The Chester Beatty Codex Ac 1390: Mathemati- 
cal School Exercises in Greek and John 10:7-13:38 in Subachmimic (Chester Beatty Monographs 
13; 1990); R. Kasser, “Lazare conté en un lycodiospolitain d'aspect fort étrange (Jean 10,7- 
13,38),” in Christianisme d'Égypte: Hommages à René-Georges Coquin (ed. Jean-Marc Rosen- 
stiehl; Cahiers de la Bibliothéque copte 9; Louvain: Peeters, 1995), 21-34. 
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Medinet Madi codices as well as the various Lycopolitan texts unearthed in 
the Dakhleh Oasis. While the Nag Hammadi codices generally use Sahidic 
dialect with influences from other dialects, several tractates employ a more 
thorough form of Lycopolitan.* 

The designation Middle Egyptian (mae) can be confusing as scholars used 
this term interchangeably with Fayumic until Kahle's pivotal publication. 
Additionally, the name also may reference the hieroglyphic stage of the 
Egyptian language of the second millennium cE. When discussing Coptic 
dialect, the term now refers to an orthography employed in the vicinity of 
Oxyrhynchus. The dialect was thus geographically and linguistically in the 
middle of its Egyptian counterparts. 

Middle Egyptian texts employ the nomina sacra dt (phnouti, God) and 
toc (pois, Lord) like Fayumic and Bohairic. Like Achmimic and some 
Lycopolitan texts, Middle Egyptian has the perfect tense prefix ga- where 
other dialects typically have a-. A significant number of well-preserved 
manuscripts in this dialect have been published in recent decades. The 
most prolific editor of Middle Egyptian texts, Hans-Martin Schenke, has 
argued that manuscripts containing Acts and Matthew were translations 
of alternative Greek texts. Furthermore, Schenke argued that a second 
Middle Egyptian manuscript of Matthew derived from a Greek translation 


6 R. Kasser, “KAT’ASPE ASPE: Constellations d’idiomes coptes plus ou moins bien con- 
nus et scientifiquement recus, apercus, pressentis, enregistrés en une terminologie jugée 
utile, scintillant dans le firmament égyptien à l'aube de notre troisiéme millénaire," in 
Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: Mélanges offerts à Wolf-Peter Funk (Bibliothéque copte de 
Nag Hammadi-Études 7; Louvain and Paris: l Université Laval and Peeters, 2006), 389-492; 
see 420. NHC I, 1-5, X, and XI, 1-2 employ L6 and L65. 

7 Schenke held that the Matthew text of codex Scheide was simply very different from 
the mainstream Greek text, but that the Acts text was related to the text of Bezae; Schenke, 
ed., Das Mattháus-Evangelium Im mittelágyptischen Dialekt Des Koptischen (Codex Scheide) 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 127; Berlin: Aka- 
demie, 1981); Schenke, Hans-Martin, and Rodolphe Kasser, eds., Papyrus Michigan 3520 und 
6868(a): Ecclesiastes, Erster Johannesbrief und Zweiter Petrusbrief im Fayumischen Dialekt 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 151; Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 2003), 46-50; Schenke, ed., Apostelgeschichte 1,1-15,3 im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des 
Koptischen (Codex Glazier) (Berlin: Akademie, 1991), 80-89. Eldon J. Epp’s assessment of 
Petersen’s translation of the Glazier Acts no doubt influenced Schenke; T. Petersen, “An 
Early Coptic manuscript of Acts: An Unrevised Version of the Ancient So-Called Western 
Text,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 26 (1964): 225-241; Epp, “Coptic Manuscript G67 [sic] and 
the Role of Codex Bezae as a Western Witness in Acts," Journal of Biblical Literature 85 (1966): 
197-212. Tito Orlandi has argued persuasively that the Middle Egyptian of Paul's letters was 
essentially a dialectal transposition ofthe Sahidic version; Orlandi, ed., Lettere di San Paolo in 
Copto-Ossirinchita (Papiri della Università degli studi di Milano 5; Milan: Instituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino, 1974), n. 
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from a Hebrew or Aramaic Matthew.’ Scholarly reaction has been less than 
enthusiastic; Baarda, for example, has argued that the apparent differences 
between the Scheyen Coptic Matthew and the Greek text of Matthew are 
translational rather than textual in character 3 

The Fayumic (fa) dialect was indigenous to the great oasis of the same 
name that is fed by the Bahr Yussef canal. The area was a major economic 
center and hosted a number of monasteries. The desertion of several villages 
in the Fayum in the eighth century created ideal conditions for the preserva- 
tion of ample amounts of writing materials in Greek, Coptic, and Demotic. 
As a result, an extensive number of Fayumic documentary texts have been 
preserved along with many fragmentary Fayumic literary texts. Most New 
Testament texts are extant in fragmentary remains, although some less 
fragmentary Fayumic literary texts have survived as Sahidic palimpsests 
(e.g., the Graeco-Fayumic diglot 086). Monastic and mercantile archives 
demonstrate that Fayumic was used alongside Sahidic, and that late Fayu- 
mic orthography had assimilated to Sahidic. 

The Fayumic dialect is best known for the substitution of /r/ with UI. 
Additionally, the dialect shares several other lexical and orthographic fea- 
tures with its northern neighbor, Bohairic. Some scholars have argued that 


8 Schenke, Codex Schayen, 30-33. 

? Tjitze Baarda remarked that his own analysis did not leave him *with the impression 
that Schenke's hypothesis is well-founded”; "Mt. 171-9 in ‘Codex Schgjen,’” 266. See also 
Baarda, “Das Matthäus-Evangelium im mittelägyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen (Codex 
Schøyen), Manuscripts in Schøyen Collection II, Coptic Papyri, Vol. I,” Novum Testamen- 
tum 46 (2004): 302-306; Baarda, "The Reading ‘Who Wished to Enter’ in Coptic Tradi- 
tion: Matt 23.13, Luke 11.52, and ‘Thomas’ 39,” New Testament Studies 52 (2006): 583-591; 
Baarda, “Matthew 25.10c in the ‘Schajen Codex.’” See also M.W. Holmes, “Review of Schenke, 
Das Matthäus-Evangelium im mittelagyptischen Dialekt des Koptischen (Codex Scheide), 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1981)," Bibliotheca Orientalis 40 (1983): 638-639. Some scholars, 
however, still support Schenke's assessment; see M.-É. Boismard, "Étude surle papyrus copte 
de l'évangile de Matthieu provenant de la collection Scheyen," Revue biblique 110 (2003): 
387-398; U.-K. Plisch, "Die Perikopen über Johannes den Täufer in der neuentdeckten mit- 
telägyptischen Version des Mattháus-Evangeliums (Codex Schgyen),” Novum Testamentum 
43 (2001): 368-392; Plisch, "Zur Bedeutung der koptischen Übersetzungen für Textkritik 
und Verstándnis des Neuen Testaments," in Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: New 
Testament, Other Early Christian and Jewish Literature (ed. Wim Weren and Dietrich-Alex 
Koch; Studies in Theology and Religion 8; Assen: Van Gorcum, 2003), 95-108. The miss- 
ing pages of Middle Egyptian Isaiah that originally accompanied the Scheyen Matthew 
codex may now reside in the Beinecke Library (P.CtYBR inv. 4000), soon to be published 
by Andrew Crislip; http://andrewcrislip.com/category/current-projects/, May 4, 2011. A frag- 
ment of John’s Gospel in precisely the same subdialect of Middle Egyptian as the Scheyen 
Matthew from the Petrie Museum will appear in the forthcoming IGNTP transcriptions 
(UC71048); http://www.iohannes.com/. 
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the Fayumic texts are transpositions primarily of the Bohairic translations, 
and thus daughter versions.” This tendency, however, has not yet been 
proven and has conspicuous exceptions. 

Bohairic (bo) manuscripts survive principally from the eleventh century 
onward, and, indeed, many date from as late as the nineteenth century. Few 
early manuscripts, if any, have survived the humid climate ofthe Nile Delta, 
where this dialect is thought to have its origins." Bohairic is known for its 
peculiar character p (/h/, khei), which preserves a consonantal distinction 
found in earlier stages of Egyptian. The medieval Bohairic tradition is the 
most formally literal of the Coptic versions, as its texts follow their Greek 
source text more closely than their Sahidic counterparts do.” 

For reasons upon which scholars can only speculate, the rise of Arabic 
in eighth- and ninth-century Egypt was accompanied by the ascendency 
of Bohairic as the official Coptic dialect. Perhaps the increased role of the 
Scetian monasteries and the prominence of its monks as popes were the 
basis for the standardized medieval Bohairic biblical texts. The Bohairic bib- 
lical tradition is by far the best documented of the Coptic versional family. 
While the Sahidic version of John is represented by only five continuous 
manuscripts, the Bohairic translation of John is present in dozens of com- 
plete witnesses.? The modern Coptic Church continues to use Bohairic in 
its liturgy. 

Sahidic functioned as a super-dialect and may have been associated 
with "Orthodox" Christianity as it is the prominent dialect of the collec- 
tion of Orthodox manuscripts found in Dishna, was the literary dialect of 
Shenoute's writings, and later became the standard language of the Coptic 
Church. Recent archaeological discoveries in the remains of ancient Kellia 


10 Kahle, Bala'izah, 279-290. 

H The following Bohairic manuscripts likely predate the sixth century: P.Vat.Copt. 9 
(Minor Prophets), P.Bodm. 3 (John, Genesis), BL Or. 739 (Matthew, John), P.Mich. 926 
(Romans, Job), Bal. 19 (Philippians), and P.Heid.Kopt. 452 (James). Only the first two are 
continuous. 

12 Thus, the medieval Bohairic translations parallel the later Syriac and Latin versions; 
S. Brock, “Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiquity,” Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 20 (1979): 69-87. 

13 Horner worked with no fewer than forty Bohairic John and tetraevangelium manu- 
scripts for his 1898-1905 editions. The available number of manuscripts today would be a 
multiple of this; G. Horner, ed., The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern 
Dialect, Otherwise Called Memphitic and Bohairic, vol. 1 (4 vols; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1898), vii-viii, xxxvii-cxlviii. Vaschalde reviewed Horner’s work and synthesized a list of the 
manuscripts used: "Ce qui à été publié des versions coptes de la Bible: Deuxiéme groupe, 
Textes Bohairiques," Le Muséon 45 (1932): 25-64, esp. 30-33. 
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have produced only Bohairic inscriptions and no evidence of Sahidic, dis- 
crediting the notion that Sahidic existed in the Nile Delta alongside Bohairic 
in the early Coptic period." Sahidic may have functioned as a register used 
for commerce, governance, or signification of upper social class before the 
emergence of the written Coptic language." In a sense, Sahidic has no dis- 
tinguishing traits, but rather is dialectally neutral.“ Its syntax, lexis, and 
consonantal structure are reminiscent of Lycopolitan and other southern 
dialects, while its vocalization is identical to Bohairic. 

Although this dialect is not preserved as well as Bohairic, a large number 
of biblical manuscripts have survived. My estimate of the total number 
of Sahidic New Testament manuscripts would total between 350 and 700 
manuscripts—mostly fragments." 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COPTIC LANGUAGE 


Scholars have theorized that the writing system must have emerged simul- 
taneously with the first indigenous Christian church. This presupposition 
has been crucial to those contending that the Coptic versions likely dated 
to the late second century or perhaps earlier. While the presumed need 


14 R, Kasser, "Le grand-groupe dialectal copte de Basse Egypte et son extension véhiculaire 
panégyptienne,” Bulletin de la Société d'égyptologie 13 (1989): 73—82, esp. 75; this article revises 
the earlier view that he and Kahle had proposed (see Kasser, "Les dialectes coptes et les 
versions coptes bibliques,” Biblica 46 (1965): 287—310, esp. 291-292; Kahle, Bala’izah, 242- 
252). 

15 H. Satzinger, “Old Coptic,” in The Coptic Encyclopedia (New York: Macmillan Library 
Reference, 1991), 8169-175. Wolf-Peter Funk apparently agrees that Sahidic was a prestige 
dialect: Funk, “Dialects Wanting Homes: A Numerical Approach to the Early Varieties of 
Coptic,” 154. 

16 Kahle recognized the importance of this neutrality for the role and origins of Sahidic, 
noting that Worrell had previously observed the tendency: Kahle, Bala’izah, 242; W. Worrell, 
Coptic Sounds (University of Michigan Studies 26; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1934), 69-73. 

17 Karlheinz Schüssler (IGNTP) enumerated 182 manuscripts of Sahidic John, 38 of which 
are lectionaries: "Some Peculiarities of the Coptic (Sahidic) Translation of the Gospel of 
John.” Journal of Coptic Studies 10 (2008): 41-62, esp. 42. Siegfried Richter (INTF) has counted 
uo Sahidic manuscripts of Acts (personal correspondence, June 15, 2009). Anne Boud’ hors 
(Marc multilingue) has identified 62 Sahidic manuscripts of Mark's Gospel (only two are 
complete): "Édition de Marc en copte: Arriére-plans et perspectives," Mélanges de sciences 
religieuse 56, (1999): 53-63, esp. 61. Franz-Jürgen Schmitz used 70 manuscripts in his edition 
of James and the Petrine Epistles: Das Verháltnis der Koptischen zur griechischen Überliefer- 
ung des Neuen Testaments: Dokumentation und Auswertung der Gesamtmaterialien beider 
Traditionen zum Jakobusbriefund den beiden Petrusbriefen (Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen 
Textforschung 33; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 4. 
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for indigenous Bible translation is indeed compelling, conclusions drawn 
from an assumed parallel to the Latin and Syriac tradition may not be help- 
ful. Although historians debate the amount of social mobility possessed by 
indigenous Egyptians, Ptolemaic and consequent rule may have created a 
"colonial" system reminiscent of South African apartheid that discriminated 
against the non-Hellenized population." If the descendents of Ptolemaic 
Greek settlers avoided intermarriage with indigenous Egyptians,” perhaps 
they were likewise reluctant to evangelize them. Conversely, indigenous 
religious movements may have developed resistance theologies that would 
have associated Christianity with Greek oppression. These ethnic barriers 
would have eroded with the universalization of Roman citizenship by Cara- 
calla in 212 and the end of the Pax Romana. At any rate, ethnic Egyptians 
active in secular government, pagan scholarship, and athletic events as well 
as the earliest recorded Christian bishops and theologians typically oper- 
ated with Greek names and in the Greek language. This pervasive Egyptian 
Hellenism coincides with a lack of evidence for any second-century indige- 
nous Egyptian Christianity, much less an indigenous translation of the scrip- 
tures, until the rise of Christian monasticism in the late third century. 
According to Rodolphe Kasser, the history of the written Coptic lan- 
guage was closely related to the propagation of the Christian scriptures.” 
Some Old Coptic marginal glosses from a Greek biblical text may offer cru- 
cial clues to the origin of the Coptic literary tradition. The term “Old Cop- 
tic” refers to Egyptian written with the Greek alphabet but without the 
Demotic letters used in the later Coptic writing systems. Old Coptic has 
been defined as a distinctly pagan phenomenon, but Old Coptic glosses 
occur in P. Chester Beatty 7, a manuscript of Greek Isaiah dated to the first 
half of the third century.” The marginal glosses must postdate the main text; 


18 R, Ritner, “Egypt under Roman Rule: The Legacy of Ancient Egypt,” in The Cambridge 
History of Egypt, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 1:1-33, esp. 5-8. Others 
would assert that there was no governmental suppression of the native population from the 
Ptolemaic period onward: C. La'da, "Encounters with Ancient Egypt: The Hellenistic Greek 
Experience,” in Ancient Perspectives on Egypt (ed. Roger Matthews and Cornelia Romer; 
Encounters with Ancient Egypt; London: University College of London Press, 2003), 157-169. 

19 B. Shaw, “Explaining Incest: Brother-Sister Marriage in Graeco-Roman Egypt,” Man n.s. 
27 (1992): 267—299, esp. 290. Extant texts of the “Gnomon of the Idios Logos" (e.g., BGU V 1210, 
P.Oxy. XLII 3014) describe the legal measures taken to prevent intermarriage and, in cases of 
intermarriage, to prevent the inheritance of property and citizenship. The bureaucratic office 
ofthe idios logos disappeared during the reign of Septimius Severus. 

20 Kasser, “Les dialectes coptes et les versions coptes bibliques,” 295. 

?! At least one scholar would not consider these Isaiah glosses as Old Coptic because they 
are Christian and dialectally identifiable (Fayumic): Satzinger, “Old Coptic;” cf. F.G. Kenyon, 
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therefore, this manuscript evidences a Christian from the Fayum who was 
not familiar with the later Coptic orthographic system.” Either the system 
existed at this time, but it had not yet attained widespread use, or it simply 
did not exist.? 

A significant number of Coptic manuscripts have been dated to the 
fourth century,” suggesting that the first Coptic translation occurred some- 
time in the mid- or probably late third century. Many of these manuscripts 
are extremely fragmentary and of uncertain provenance. Typically the fol- 
lowing factors contribute to dating Coptic manuscripts to the fourth or fifth 
century. First, scholars have assumed that Greek and Coptic letter forms of 


ed., The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve Manuscripts on Papy- 
rus of the Greek Bible: Fasciculus VI, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ecclesiasticus (London: Emory Walker, 
1937), viii-xii. 

22 Two Coptic manuscripts with third-century dates have similar characteristics, al- 
though they are Coptic (not Old Coptic) and are probably of a later date. A British Library 
papyrus preserves Middle Egyptian glosses from Greek Hosea and Amos, and it may date to 
the late third century based on the palaeography of a Greek documentary text on the recto. 
The dating of this fragment deserves renewed attention. A pre-Hexaplaric Greek manuscript 
of the Minor Prophets from the Freer collection possesses Sahidic glosses and has been 
dated to the mid- or late third century. H.I. Bell and H. Thompson, “A Greek-Coptic Glos- 
sary to Hosea and Amos,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 11 (1925): 241-246; H.A. Sanders 
and C. Schmidt, The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis 
(University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Studies 21; New York: Macmillan, 1927), 46-48. 

?3 Some scholars still postulate early origins for the written Coptic language. Karlheinz 
Schüssler has argued for the translation of the scriptures at the end of the second century, 
perhaps influenced by early dating of the Crosby-Scheyen Codex; Die Katholischen Briefe in 
der koptischen (sahidischen) Version, vol. 1 (2 vols.; Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium 528; Louvain: Peeters, 1991), xxi-xxii. See also T. Orlandi, "Le Traduzioni dal Greco elo 
Sviluppo della Letteratura Copta,” in Graeco-Coptica: Griechen und Kopten im byzantinischen 
Ägypten (ed. Peter Nagel; Wissenschaftliche Beiträge der Martin-Luther-Universität Halle- 
Wittenberg 48 [129]; Halle: Martin-Luther-Universität, 1984), 181-203, esp. 182. The Ptolemaic 
proclivities of the Graeco-Coptic script have persuaded some scholars to date the origin of 
the Coptic script to Pre-Roman Egypt: A.M. Gessman, "The Birthdate of the Coptic Script," 
University of South Florida Language Quarterly 14 (1976): 2-4; J. Quaegebeur, "De la préhis- 
toire de l'écriture copte,” Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 13 (1982): 125-136. While Gessman 
holds a minority position, he is not alone. 

24 For a synthesis of the earliest Coptic texts, see F. Feder, ed., "Die koptische Über- 
setzungen des Alten und Neuen Testaments im 4. Jahrhundert," in Stabilisierung und Pro- 

filierung der koptischen Kirche im 4. Jahrhundert: Internationale Hallesche Koptologentagung 

(roth 2006 Halle an der Saale, Germany) (ed. Jürgen Tubach and Sophia G. Vashalomidze; 
Halleschen Beiträgen zur Orientalwissenschaft 44; Halle: Martin-Luther-Universität, 2007), 
65-93. Feder's assessment is necessarily circular due to its presupposition of the dating 
of the Coptic Dishna (Bodmer) manuscripts. Indeed, there are few manuscripts reliably 
dated early for such a palaeographical/codicological endeavor. Some scholars have dated 
manuscripts such as the Crosby-Schoyen codex, the Middle Egyptian glosses to Amos and 
Hosea, and P.Hamb.Bil. 1 to the end of the third century; these dates derive tenuously from 
Greek palaeography. 
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the earliest period are the same and have dated Coptic manuscripts by their 
“Greek” hand.” Second, because documentary texts from the sixth to eighth 
centuries employ only Sahidic and occasionally Fayumic, scholars believe 
that the minor dialects had died out by this time and, as a result, that any lit- 
erary texts in these minor dialects must be early. Third, by the sixth century, 
parchment had largely displaced papyrus as a medium for Coptic codices; 
thus, papyrus manuscripts are often dated to the fourth century. Finally, cer- 
tain papyrological finds are thought to have been particularly early, such as 
the Dishna papers, the Nag Hammadi codices, the Kellis texts, the Medinet 
Madi codices, and Codex Tchacos. Aside from archaeological data, these 
criteria are extremely circular and unreliable. Codicological developments 
following the Arab invasion, however, are helpful for distinguishing earlier 
manuscripts from later manuscripts." Later manuscripts typically survive 
as large-format parchment (or paper) multiquire codices with two columns 
and illustrations. Earlier texts (fourth to sixth centuries) possessed a wide 
variety offormats, but were generally smaller and had single columns, even 
in parchment codices. 

The rise of Pachomian forms of monasticism? combined with the rapid 
Christianization of Egypt in the fourth century? contributed to a rise in lit- 


25 Generally, Graeco-Coptic literary diglots support this claim (e.g., P and T 029). 

26 p, Nagel, “Koptische Bibelhandschriften des Alten Testaments aus frühislamischer 
Zeit," in Die Koptische Kirche in den ersten drei islamischen jahrhunderten: Beitráge zum gle- 
ichnamigen Leucoren-Kolloquium 2002 (Hallesche Beitráge zur Orientwissenschaft 36; Halle: 
Martin-Luther-Universitat, 2003), 131-155. Extant early Middle Egyptian texts with decora- 
tive elements and later Bohairic texts produced by laypeople provide limited exceptions to 
this rule. 

27 Many reconstructions of the origins of Coptic have cited the supposed illiteracy of 
Anthony (ca. 251-356), who is credited with first organizing monasteries. Scholars have 
assumed that his illiteracy concerned his proficiency in Greek and that his biblical knowl- 
edge must have been derived from his interaction with a late third-century Coptic biblical 
tradition. Samuel Rubenson, however, has demonstrated that Anthony’s illiteracy is at best 
doubtful and more likely a product of later hagiography: The Letters of St. Antony (London: 
Continuum, 1995), 39-42. 

28 Onomastic study has played a central role in conjecturing the rate of Christianization. 
Roger Bagnall theorized that Christianity rose from 5o percent ofthe population in 330 to 80— 
go percent of the population in 400. Bagnall, “Religious Conversion and Onomastic Change,” 
Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 19 (1982): 105-124. Bagnall’s results have 
drawn criticism from the Polish palaeographer Ewa Wipszycka: “La valeur de |’ onomastique 
pour l'histoire de la christianisation de Egypte,” Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 
62 (1986): 173-181; idem, “La christianisation de |’ Egypte aux iv-vi siecles: Aspects sociaux 
et ethniques," Aegyptus 68 (1988): 117-165. An ongoing research project is reassessing this 
issue: “Names and Identities in Christian Egypt" at Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (Mark 
Depauw). 
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eracy among indigenous Egyptians, which continued until Nicean forms 
of Christianity had completely displaced their pagan competition in the 
sixth century. Following the Muslim conquest, Coptic replaced Greek as 
the primary language of the marketplace and (for a short time) governmen- 
tal affairs,” encouraging the use of Coptic in both forensic and ecclesiastic 
settings.°° Initially, the Muslim conquerors occupied only the highest lev- 
els of government and allowed the native government to continue, albeit 
with a greater emphasis on documentation.” By the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, Arab-Muslim resettlements and conversions ensured that middle- and 
lower-level government positions were increasingly occupied by Muslims, 
and, likewise, that Arabic would supplant Coptic.” 


3. RESEARCH ON THE TEXTUAL AFFINITIES OF THE COPTIC VERSIONS 


Two questions concerning the nature of the Coptic biblical versions are 
of particular importance. First, how do these translations relate to one 
another? As already mentioned, some Coptic versions are in fact daughter 
versions, and not direct translations from the Greek tradition. Gerd Mink’s 
treatise was the first systematic attempt to evaluate such relationships, 
and his method of comparison has served as the standard model for later 


?? Documentation of lower-level affairs became more important in this era, and perhaps 
a new group of people was suddenly responsible with keeping records. L. MacCoull, ^Why 
Do We Have Coptic Documentary Papyri Before A.D. 641?" in Actes du huitieme congrés 
international d'études coptes: Paris, 28 juin-3 juillet 2004 (ed. Nathalie Bosson and Anne 
Bouvarel-Boud' hors; Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 163; Louvain: Peeters, 2007), 2:751-758. 
MacCoull also suggested that legal reforms under Justinian related to increased mortality 
rates from the bubonic plague as well as influences from Coptic art, and Coptic homiletical 
works may have encouraged the use of Coptic in the forensic realm. 

30 A distinct Coptic church had arisen only a matter of decades before the 641/642 
invasion as the actual Chalcedonian organizational schism had not finalized until the last 
quarter of the sixth century (576—578). Cf. E. Wipszycka, "The Institutional Church," in Egypt 
in the Byzantine World, 300—700 (ed. Roger Shaler Bagnall; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), 331-349, esp. 344. 

3! Sijpesteijn, "The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Beginning of Muslim Rule," 444. Egypt, 
a country of perhaps three million people, was conquered by an army of approximately 
sixteen thousand soldiers. Muslim forces segregated themselves to military installations in 
the decades following the conquest. Cf. Kaegi, "Egypt on the Eve of Muslim Conquest," in The 
Cambridge History of Egypt (ed. Carl F. Petry; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 
1:34-61, esp. 34; H. Kennedy, “Egypt as a Province of the Islamic Caliphate, 641-868," in The 
Cambridge History of Egypt (ed. Carl F. Petry; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 
1:62-85, esp. 62. 

32 Sijpesteijn, "The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Beginning of Muslim Rule,” 450. 
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analyses.? While Rodolphe Kasser's versional comparison had focused on 
an exhaustive statistical comparison of word choice and word order, Mink 
limited his analyses to more reliable grammatical and lexical features and 
described his execution of the task so that future generations could imitate 
and improve his model. Wolf-Peter Funk's more recent inquiries listed 
the variants used to form his statistical base and consolidated the results 
in concise statistical charts. Future endeavors will benefit from similar 
methods of presenting not only results, but also the data used to achieve 
the results. 

The second question relates the Coptic texts to the known Greek texts. 
Scholars have recognized the value of Coptic versions for reconstructing the 
early history of the Greek textual tradition. Indeed, the influence of Gries- 
bach's typology of manuscript families has led to a great deal of interest 
in the Coptic version as a precursor of the Alexandrian text. Von Soden's 
assessment ofthe Bohairic and Sahidic versions concluded that the Bohairic 
and Sahidic had been derived from an Alexandrian (Hesychian) text." A 


33 G. Mink, "Die koptischen Versionen des Neuen Testaments: die sprachlichen Probleme 
bei ihrer Bewertung für die griechische Textgeschichte," in Die alten Übersetzungen des 
Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenväterzitate und Lektionare: Der gegenwärtige Stand ihrer Erfor- 
schung und ihre Bedeutung für die griechische Textgeschichte (ed. Kurt Aland; Arbeiten zur 
neutestamentlichen Textforschung 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 160-299; Rodolphe Kasser, 
"Réflexions sur quelques méthodes d'étude des versions coptes néotestamentaires,” Biblica 
55 (1974): 233-256. 

34 R, Kasser, L’Evangile selon Saint Jean et les Versions Coptes de la Bible (Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux and Niestlé, 1966), 45-64; Mink, “Die koptischen Versionen,” 274-289. Peter Weigandt 
initially called attention to the deficits in Kasser's method: "Zur Geschichte der koptischen 
Bibelübersetzungen,” Biblica 50 (1969): 80-95. John’s Gospel has been a center of attention 
as it is preserved in the most dialects: R.L. Moretz, "The Textual Affinity of the Earliest Coptic 
Manuscripts of the Gospel of John" (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1969); Gabr, “Philological 
Studies on the Coptic Versions of the Gospel of John" (Ph.D. diss., University of Liverpool, 
1990). 

35 W-E Funk, "Zur Frage der achmimischen Version der Evangelien,” in Coptology: Past, 
Present, and Future: Studies in Honour of Rodolphe Kasser (ed. Søren Giversen, Martin Krause, 
and Peter Nagel; Louvain: Peeters, 1994), 327-340; idem, “Gedanken zu zwei faijumischen 
Fragmenten," in Christianisme d'Égypte: Hommages à René-Georges Coquin (Cahiers de la 
Bibliothéque copte 9; Louvain: Peeters, 1995), 93-100. 

36 See J.B. Lightfoot, "The Egyptian or Coptic Versions," in A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament for the Use of Biblical Students (ed. Frederick Henry Ambrose 
Scrivener; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and co., 1874), 345. "Important as the Latin and Syriac 
versions may be, it is of far greater importance to know precisely how the text developed in 
Egypt" (K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical 
Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism [trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 
2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989], 204). 

37 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer áltesten erreichbaren Textge- 
stalt (4 vols.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911), 2:1487. 
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doctoral dissertation on the Coptic versions of Acts by Anton Joussen con- 
cluded similarly that the Coptic versions of Acts were most likely translated 
from “mixed” texts like those of the early papyri—a judgment echoed by 
Mink in his historic study.*? 

These scholarly assessments repeatedly cite weak tendencies in the Cop- 
tic versions to "Western" readings. As has already been discussed, Hans- 
Martin Schenke has published three Middle Egyptian manuscripts that he 
believed to have alternative source texts. Several caveats deserve attention 
with respect to this phenomenon. First, so-called Western variants often 
make the biblical text more explicit in character and may arise indepen- 
dently, particularly in translations. Thus, two or more texts may possess a 
distinctly different transmission history, while sharing a common transmis- 
sion ethos.? Second, because the great papyrological finds of the twentieth 
century have challenged earlier scholarly presuppositions concerning text 
types, modern inquiries into version textual character should expect a cer- 
tain degree of mixture. One would anticipate a versional source text to have 
elements also present in codex Bezae and Byzantine texts and would not 
need to posit a direct relationship on account of limited agreement. Finally, 
research into versional relationships should categorize the type of agree- 
ments between documents. For example, multiple omissions of a Greek 
particle such as 8é may not be as significant as a shared addition of an oth- 
erwise unattested phrase. 


4. COPTIC WITNESSES IN CRITICAL APPARATUSES 


Coptic was first cited in John Fell's critical edition of the Greek New Tes- 
tament (1675). In 1716, the first Bohairic New Testament was published by 
David Wilkins, ensuring that Coptic would figure prominently in Greek 
New Testament textual criticism. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, then bishop of 
Durham, revised a section on the Coptic versions for the second edition of 
Scriveners Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (1874) 
and argued for the priority of the Coptic, Latin and Syriac over all other 
versions on account of the supposed second-century origins of these 


38 A. Joussen, Die Koptischen Versionen der Apostelgeschichte: (Kritik und Wertung) (Bon- 
ner biblische Beitráge 34; Bonn: Hanstein, 1969), 198-200; Mink, "Die koptischen Versionen," 
170-171. 

39 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and Its Text (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 258. 
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translations.“ Although Scrivener never produced his own Greek New Tes- 
tament, his Introduction's section on the Coptic no doubt influenced later 
scholarship to accept the Coptic as a second-century witness that could be 
cited “even for minute variations in the text";" his "Holy Trinity" of early ver- 
sions likewise endures to this day. 

The greatest challenge to using the early versions may be the construc- 
tion of an objective method that can regulate the inclusion of versional 
evidence. In other words, editors of critical editions must draw a proverbial 
line in the sand dictating the conservatism of their text-critical citations. 
The NA? and earlier editions cited the Sahidic and Bohairic where they dif- 
fered from the "so called Hesychian or Egyptian type of text" and warned 
the reader that "[i|n the case of transpositions, choice of clause particles 
and the like, the translations have been mostly neglected, because the infer- 
ence from them to the Greek original is not safe, much more influence of 
the language concerned being possible."? The Coptic citations in NA” are 
greatly expanded, not only appearing in more variant locations, but refer- 
encing Achmimic, Middle Egyptian, and Proto-Bohairic translations; this 
expansion logically followed the elimination of text-type citation. Likewise, 
this edition expanded its warning with respect to the versions, stating that 
they are "frequently unwarrantedly overrated" and "often cited with inad- 
equate justification." A version should be cited, this edition argued, "only 
when it offers irrefutable evidence for a difference in its underlying Greek 


40 Lightfoot, “Coptic Versions,” 392. Lightfoot's revisions were further buttressed by adap- 
tations from Arthur Cayley Headlam in an 1894 revision of the same section. The revised 
second, third, and fourth editions date the origins of the Coptic versions to the second cen- 
tury (324, 371, and 98, respectively), while Scrivener's summary in the first edition (1861) 
suggested the end of the third century as a terminus ad quem (271). Lightfoot was particu- 
larly influenced by M.G. Schwartze's magnum opus on the Egyptian language, "the largest 
part of the New Testament writings (but not all) and a part of the Old Testament, particu- 
larly Psalms, had in the second century already been translated into the Egyptian language 
of both Lower and Upper Egypt" (Das alte Aegypten oder Sprache, Geschichte, Religion und 
Verfassung des alten Aegyptens [Leipzig, 1843], 963.) 

?! Lightfoot has the highest regard for the Bohairic text; Lightfoot, “Coptic Versions,” 343. 
Tischendorfs Editio Critica Octava essentially recycled Lightfoot's assessment of the Coptic 
versions: C.R. Gregory, Novum Testamentum Graece: Ad Antiquissimos Testes denuo Recensuit 
Apparatum Criticum Apposuit Constantinus Tischendorf (8th ed.; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1884), 
859, 863. Also, see H. Hyvernat, "Étude des versions coptes de la Bible," Revue biblique 5 
(1897): 48-74. Eberhard Nestle would write of the Egyptian translations, “Next in importance 
to the Syriac versions from the East and the Latin from the West are the Egyptian versions 
from the South" (E. Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament 
[Theological Translation Library 13; London: Williams and Norgate, 1901], 132). 

42 NAB, 71*. 
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text.” The current critical edition (NA?) purports to cite the versions “only 
where their underlying Greek text can be determined with confidence." The 
edition offers the following criteria in pursuit of this confidence:? 


1. Generally, versions are cited only with Greek or other versional sup- 
port. 

2. Linguistic, idiomatic, and stylistic factors related to translation must 
be reviewed. 

3. Variant readings reflecting idiomatic or stylistic differences are ig- 
nored. 

4. Doubtful readings are not cited. 


Concerning the Coptic versions, Mink's 1972 chapter has been the pivotal 
piece in the application of these principles. Little else has been done to 
determine where a Greek source text may be retroverted from a Coptic 
New Testament text.“ Relevant progress in adjacent fields of scholarship, 
however, is relevant to this goal.“ 


5. THE COPTIC BIBLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The advent of George Horner's critical editions of the Coptic New Testa- 
ment signaled the beginning of a new age (Bohairic, 4 vols., 1898-1905; 
Sahidic, 7 vols., 1911-1924). These essentially remain as the standard editions, 
despite some concerns.“ Horner's editions of the medieval Bohairic tradi- 
tion are the last significant interaction with this Coptic biblical translation. 


43 22*, 64*. 

44 There are notable exceptions such as P.J. Williams, “On the Representation of Sahidic 
within the Apparatus of the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece," Journal of Coptic 
Studies 8 (2006): 123-125. Note also the publications by Baarda mentioned in this chapter. 
Plumley's informative and accessible essay in Metzger's The Early Versions of the New Tes- 
tament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977) 
added little to the thorough and scientific publication by Mink. 

45 J. Barr, The Typology of Literalism in Ancient Biblical Translations (Mitteilungen des 
Septuaginta-Unternehmens 15; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979); E. Tov, The Text- 
Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research (Jerusalem Biblical Studies 8. Jerusalem: 
Simor, 1997); A. Aejmelaeus, On the Trail of the Septuagint Translators (Contributions to 
Biblical Exegesis and Theology 50; Louvain: Peeters, 2007). 

46 Paul Eric Kahle described Horner's citations and readings of the Bala'izah and the 
British Museum manuscripts as “inaccurate and incomplete” and suggested that “in the 
case of fragmentary manuscripts Horner only attempted to read the more legible parts" 
(Bala'izah, 14). These statements apply to the Sahidic edition and have not been systemati- 
cally verified by any other scholar. 
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Fortunately, these publications covered such an extensive number of manu- 
scripts that they still constitute a representative sample for studying the tra- 
dition. Unfortunately, numerous relevant manuscripts became available in 
the years following the publication ofhis Sahidic critical editions, and these 
editions quickly became deficient. The following discoveries preserved sig- 
nificant quantities of continuous biblical texts: 


Date Current 
Discovered | Quantity of MSS Provenance Location” 


1778-ca. 1800 2,0004 Sahidic leaves IX-XII, White Monastery Vatican 
1885-ca. 1925 4,000+ Sahidic leaves IX-XII, White Monastery scattered 


1910 3,000+ Sahidicleaves 822-914, near Hamuli New York, Cairo 
ca. 1922 5 Sahidic codices ca. 600, near Giza Dublin, New York 
1952 30+ Coptic codices IV-VI, near Dishna Geneva, Dublin 


The White Monastery and Dishna papers may be best known to textual crit- 
ics for the Greek manuscripts associated with their ancient collections (e.g., 
T/o29, W/032; Pm, P, respectively). Tito Orlandi has estimated that Euro- 
pean libraries hold as many as ten thousand leaves of manuscripts from 
the White Monastery, with perhaps just under one-tenth of that number 
being biblical. The Dishna discovery endowed the Chester Beatty and Bod- 
mer collections with a large variety of early Greek and Coptic manuscripts 
that may very well have come from the monastery of St. Pachomius, buried 
following Monophysite controversies in the first decades ofthe seventh cen- 
tury.? While the Hamuli manuscripts were relatively late, these codices with 
intact bindings preserve colophons describing specific dates of manufacture 
(e.g. March 8, 842).°° 


47 While these locations represent the current resting place of the majority of each 
discovery, the role of antiquities dealers and enterprising monks has ensured that the reality 
is more complex. 

48 T. Orlandi, “The Library of the Monastery of Saint Shenute at Atripe,” in Perspectives 
on Panopolis: An Egyptian town from Alexander the Great to the Arab Conquest Acts From an 
International Symposium Held in Leiden on 16, 17 and 18 December 1998 (ed. Arno Egberts, Brian 
Paul Muhs, and Jacque van der Vliet; Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 31; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
211-231. Orlandi suggested that the codices would have originally had perhaps an average of 
two hundred leaves each. 

49 J.M. Robinson, "The Pachomian Monastic Library at the Chester Beatty Library and 
the Bibliotheque Bodmer,” Occasional Papers of the Institute for Antiquity and Christianity 
19 (1990):1-21. 

50 L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Louvain: 
Peeters, 1993), li. 
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Space does not permit a review of the many other significant finds (eg. 
Bala'izah, Bawit, Qasr Ibrim) nor of the many complete Coptic biblical 
texts that have materialized. It will be sufficient to note that, while Horner 
was compelled to produce eclectic critical editions of the Sahidic New 
Testament largely from fragments, several texts of the New Testament have 
now been published based on the testimony of multiple, continuous man- 
uscripts: 


Biblical Text Editor Publication date Manuscripts (complete) 
Matthew Aranda Peréz 1984 77 (2) 
Mark Quecke 1977 2 (2) 
Mark Aranda Peréz 1988 48 (1) 
Mark Boud’ hors forthcoming? 62 (2) 
Luke Quecke 1977 2 (2) 
John Quecke 1984 4 (4) 
John Schüssler 2008 25 (4) 
John Schüssler forthcoming? 182 (5) 
Acts Richter forthcoming no (3) 
Catholic Epistles Schüssler 1991 (1969) 59 (2) 
James, 1 and 2 Peter Schmitz 2003 70 (2) 


The Aranda Peréz editions of Matthew and Mark are unreliable, as the edi- 
tor only occasionally transcribed from photographs and actual manuscripts. 
At times, he copied from Horner's apparatus and added his own errors.? 
Hans Quecke's editions use fewer manuscripts, but have disseminated cru- 
cial texts—especially the fifth-century P. Palau Ribes 181-183 codex contain- 
ing Luke, John, and Mark in that order. Karlheinz Schüssler's 2008 online 
publication of his John collations marks a new era with its novel appli- 
cation of technology in editing critical texts.^ The coming years promise 
several new critical editions sponsored by the Marc Multilingue project 


5! The Marc Multilingue project will eventually publish the Greek, Latin, Syriac, Cop- 
tic, Arabic, Armenian, Christian-Palestinian Aramaic, Georgian, Gothic, and Slavic texts of 
Mark's Gospel online: http://cpaf.mmsh.univ-aix.fr/. 

52 Schüssler's collation should become available online along with electronic editions of 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac John courtesy of the International Greek New Testament Project: 
http://www.iohannes.com/. 

53 Likewise, the author's research on the Fayumic tradition is problematic. Repeated tran- 
scriptional errors are accompanied by tenuous retroversions of the Coptic text; G. Aranda 
Pérez, "La versión fayümica del Monasterio Blanco (Mc 8,24-9,12): Ensayo metodológico para 
el estudio de las versiones coptas,” Le Muséon 95 (1982): 357—384. 

54 Preliminary transcriptions were posted on Schüssler's personal website, http://www.k 
-schuessler.com/bibcop.php. 
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(Anne Boud' hors), the International Greek New Testament Project (Karl- 
heinz Schüssler) and the Institut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung 
(Siegfried Richter). Franz-Jürgen Schmitz's edition of James and the Petrine 
Epistles offers parallel collations of the relevant Greek, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Achmimic, and Fayumic manuscripts as well as extensive inquiries into 
intraversional and source text relationships; this is perhaps the preeminent 
Coptic critical edition to date. 

The publication of these critical editions has been assisted by the pro- 
duction of standard lists of the known Sahidic manuscripts. In prepara- 
tion for a new critical edition of the Coptic New Testament, Gerd Mink 
and Franz-Jürgen Schmitz published three monographs listing the known 
Sahidic manuscripts of the Gospels (1986, 1989, 1991).* Karlheinz Schüssler 
has published nine fascicles (Biblia Coptica, 1995-2007) with a more ambi- 
tious goal of eventually listing all known Sahidic biblical manuscripts, and 
potentially all Coptic manuscripts. Unfortunately, Schüssler's editions used 
the same manuscript siglum format as Mink and Schmitz (e.g., sa 1) but 
redistributed numbers given in the former editions. Thus, P.Bodmer 19 
(Matthew 14-28; Romans 1-2) has now been cited variously as either sa 2 
(Schmitz-Mink-Richter) or sa 501 (Schiissler). Future publications should 
use the SMR (Schmitz-Mink-Richter) citation method, as this system con- 
solidates the new Biblia Coptica numeration with the original Miinster num- 
bers, is available online, and will be maintained long after the completion 
of the Biblia Coptica series. 

Twentieth century Coptologists have published a wealth of individual 
manuscripts whose peculiarities deserve their own study, but few editors 
have conducted the analyses essential to determine stereotyped features in 
these texts. Far too many manuscripts have been rashly dated to the fourth 
or fifth century and have had their sourced text unnecessarily qualified as 
deviant or unique. Conversely, there are editors who ignore text critical 
matters entirely, leaving the issue to “specialists.” Scholars should consider 
the simple method of their predecessors in the early twentieth century, who 
listed variations between their Coptic texts and known Greek manuscripts.” 


55 The project was first described at the first International Coptic Congress in Cairo, 1976, 
by Kurt Aland, “The Coptic New Testament,” in A Tribute to Arthur Voobus: Studies in Early 
Christian Literature and Its Environment, Primarily in the Syrian East (ed. Robert H. Fischer; 
Chicago: Lutheran School of Theology, 1977), 3-12. 

56 http://intfiuni-muenster.de/smr/. 

57 Thompson, The Gospel of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manuscript, xxxi- 
xxxix; W.K.M. Grossouw, The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets: A Contribution to the 
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Such presentations of data allow other researchers to validate conclusions 
and interact with the peculiarities of the text. 

Interest in the Coptic language intensified after the discoveries of the 
Manichaean codices from Medinet Madi (1934), the Nag Hammadi Gnos- 
tic texts (1945), the literary and documentary remains of a Manichaean 
community from ancient Kellis (1979-), and the now infamous Codex Tcha- 
cos (published 2006). Apart from isolated specialists, few scholars have 
shown significant interest in the development of the earliest written Cop- 
tic dialects.* Likewise, limited attention has been given to Coptic patristic 
citations and lectionaries, leaving much to be accomplished.” 


6. FUTURE STUDY 


Perhaps, the most intimidating and crucial desideratum for Coptic litera- 
ture is the development of an objective science of Coptic manuscript dating. 
Current assessments of dates are unreliable where archaeological evidence 
is lacking.” The extant corpus of Coptic literary texts must be scrutinized 
for patterns of congruence between both letter formations and codicolog- 
ical features in order to better judge the place of an individual manuscript 


Study of the Septuagint (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1938). Grossouw's monograph 
functioned as a companion to other editions. Thompson's edition had no rival in its own 
time. Both have their weaknesses, but offer strong examples of how to present data in a 
falsifiable fashion. 

58 The most notable prolific exception to this rule would be Wolf-Peter Funk; see Funk, 
"The Translation of the Bible into Coptic," in The New Cambridge History of the Bible: From 
the Beginnings to the Sixth Century C.E. (ed. James Carleton Paget and Joachim Schaper; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, forthcoming). Rodolphe Kasser has also been prodi- 
gious, but his work often lacks empirical proof to validate his reconstructions (see, e.g., 
Kasser, "Les dialectes coptes et les versions coptes bibliques,” Biblica 46 [1965]: 287-310). 

59 K, Schüssler, "Lesungen zu den Festtagen des koptischen Kirchenjahres,” in Geist und 
Feuer: Festschrift anlässlich des 70. Geburtstages von Erzbischof Alois M. Kothgasser SDB (ed. 
Renate Egger-Wenzel; Salzburger Theologische Studien 32; Innsbruck-Wien, 2007), 281-342; 
K. Schüssler, "The ‘Biblia Coptica Patristica’ Project,” in Agypten und Nubien in spátantiker 
und christlicher Zeit: Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses. Münster, 20.—26. Juli 
1996 (ed. Stephen Emmel, Martin Krause, Siegfried G. Richter, and Sophia Schaten; Sprachen 
und Kulturen des christlichen Orients 6/2; Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1999), 2389-200. 

60 Two collections of sample hands have been published; V. Stegemann, Koptische Paläo- 
graphie: 25 Tafeln zur Veranschaulichung der Schreibstile koptischer Schriftdenkmáler auf 
Papyrus, Pergament und Papier für die Zeit des UL XIV Jahrhunderts; mit einem Versuch einer 
Stilgeschichte der koptischen Schrift (2 vols.; Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums und des Mittelalters, Reihe C 1; Heidelberg: Bilabel, 1936); M. Cramer, Koptis- 
che Palüographie (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1964). Cramer's work has been silently spurned 
by Coptologists as deceptive in its portrayal of chronological orthographic development. 
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within the larger tradition.“ Additionally, the comparison of corrections, 
colophons, use of punctuation, and variant forms of individual biblical texts 
all merit attention. The Biblia Coptica inventory as well as current research 
into the manuscripts from the White Monastery will be foundational in 
establishing an eclectic science of Coptic palaeography. 

The Coptic biblical tradition offers two artifactual peculiarities that 
deserve attention. First, an impressive number of Greek uncial and papyrus 
manuscripts are in fact Graeco-Coptic bilinguals—perhaps 10 percent.? 
Second, unlike comparable Greek manuscripts, Coptic witnesses often con- 
tain biblical texts along with texts that would later be deemed extracanoni- 
cal. For instance, P5 contained Clement, James, and John 10-13 in Achmi- 
mic, and likely one additional text that is now lost; the scribe also included 
limited selections of the Johannine text in Greek. These diglot and miscel- 
laneous manuscripts are not at all homogeneous in their details, and they 
raise important questions about how the Greek and Coptic texts were used 
and how their juxtaposition affected their transmission.“ 

Significantly fragmentary Achmimic texts are cited in the current criti- 
cal edition, while the better-preserved Fayumic texts have been ignored.“ 
Although a significant amount of the Fayumic Bible has already been pub- 
lished in various articles, scholarship desperately awaits a Fayumic Sammel- 
buch complete with textual analysis.“ Similarly, several Middle Egyptian 


61 B. Layton, "Towards a New Coptic Paleography," in Acts ofthe Second International Con- 
gress of Coptic Studies, Roma, 22-26 September 1980 (ed. Tito Orlandi and Frederik Wisse; 
Rome: C.LM., 1985), 149-158. 

62 K, Treu, “Griechisch-Koptisch Bilinguen des Neuen Testaments,” in Koptologische Stu- 
dien in der DDR (ed. Johannes Irmscher; Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther- 
Universität Halle-Wittenberg; Halle: Martin-Luther-Universität, 1965), 95-123; P. Nagel, 
"Koptische Bibelhandschriften des Alten Testaments aus frühislamischer Zeit," in Die Kop- 
tische Kirche in den ersten drei islamischen jahrhunderten: Beitráge zum gleichnamigen Leu- 
coren-Kolloquium 2002 (ed. Walter Beltz and Hans-Martin Schenke; Hallesche Beitráge zur 
Orientwissenschaft 36; Halle: Martin-Luther-Universitát, 2003), 131-155. 

83 Aland, "The Coptic New Testament," n. For a list of multilingual New Testament 
manuscripts, see B.M. Metzger, "Bilingualism and Polylingualism in Antiquity; with a Check- 
list of New Testament Manuscripts Written in More Than One Language,” in The New Testa- 
ment Age: Essays in Honor of Bo Reicke (ed. William C. Weinrich; Macon: Mercer University 
Press, 1984), 2:327-334. 

64 Robert McLachlan Wilson's intention to publish the Fayumic New Testament was 
noted variously in the newsletters of the international association of Coptic studies from 
1977 to 1989 (2nd-26th letters, ed. Tito Orlandi). 

65 For a helpful summary from the current champion of the Fayumic Bible, see A. 
Boud'hors, "Réflexions supplémentaires sur les principaux témoins fayoumiques de la Bible," 
in Coptica—Gnostica—Manichaica: Mélanges offerts à Wolf-Peter Funk (ed. Paul-Hubert 
Poirier and Louis Painchaud; Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi, "Études" 7; Louvain and 
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manuscripts have been published and discussed, but a great deal of contro- 
versy remains concerning the possible alternative Greek source text behind 
these translations.® 

Although some initial projects have employed technology for Coptic 
research, scholars have produced little in the way of digital resources. Two 
independent digital editions of the Coptic New Testament are now avail- 
able that generally reproduce the earliest complete manuscripts.” There is, 
however, no progressively maintained database of Coptic texts similar to 
the TLG or PHI projects. Such a database complete with lemmatized and 
grammatically tagged texts would be a tremendous aid to those comparing 
translation styles and searching for stereotyped features. 

The Hortian admonition concerning "knowledge of manuscripts" is as 
true for the Coptic versions as it is for the Greek tradition.® Because scholars 


Paris: Peeters, 2006), 81-108. See also B. Diebner and R. Kasser, eds., Hamburger Papyrus Bil. 
1: Die Altestamentlichen Texte des Papyrus Bilinguis 1 der Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek 
Hamburg: Canticum Canticorum (Coptice), Lamentationes Ieremiae (Coptice), Ecclesiastes 
(Graece et Coptice) (Cahiers d' orientalisme 18; Geneva: Patrick Cramer, 1989); H.-M. Schenke 
and R. Kasser, eds., Papyrus Michigan 3520 und 6868(a): Ecclesiastes, Erster Johannesbrief 
und Zweiter Petrusbrief im Fayumischen Dialekt (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur 151; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003); F. Feder, “Einige Vorschläge an 
Textstellen der fajjumischen ‘Klagelieder des Jeremias’ des Pap. Bil. 1 Hamburg,” Enchoria 
28 (2002): 19-32; Feder, “Die fajjumische Version der ‘Klagelieder des Jeremias’ (Lam) des 
Papyrus Bilinguis 1 Hamburg,” in Sprachen, Mythen, Mythizismen: Festschrift fiir Walter Beltz 
zum 65. Geburtstag am 25. April 2000 (Halleschen Beitrágen zur Orientalwissenschaft 32; 
Halle: Martin-Luther-Universitát, 2001); W.-P. Funk, “Der Anfang des Johannesevangeliums 
auf faijumisch,” Archiv für Papyrusforschung 34 (1988): 33-42; Funk, "Gedanken zu zwei faiju- 
mischen Fragmenten,” in Christianisme d’ Egypte: Hommages à René-Georges Coquin (Cahiers 
de la Bibliothéque copte 9; Louvain: Peeters, 1995), 93-100. With respect to the first, note 
the proposed corrections: Feder, “Einige Vorschläge.” An unedited and extensive papyrus of 
Fayumic Matthew awaits publication (P.Mich. 537-541, 549). 

66 See James M. Leonard, “Codex Schøyen 2650: Discerning a Coptic Manuscript's Witness 
to the Early Text of Matthew's Gospel" (Ph.D. diss., University of Cambridge, 2011). He 
concludes that the seeming textual differences between this version and canonical Matthew 
are largely translational in character and origin. 

87 The first, David Brakke's edition of the Sahidic New Testament, is available through 
the Packard Humanities Institute (CD ROM's # 5.3 and 7). The second, Hany Takla's edition 
(2006), collates not only the Sahidic and Bohairic New Testament, but also several minor 
dialectal texts (Scheide Middle Egyptian of Matthew, Lycopolitan and Early Bohairic of 
John: NKCSC-CDiC, http://www.stshenouda.com/society/copticcd.htm). A third edition, the 
Sahidica (and Bohairica), has been produced by J. Warren Wells from the two prior collations 
(primarily Brakke's) and has been incorporated into various Bible software applications. This 
final database standardized spelling and punctuation and may not be reliable as a critical 
edition of the underlying manuscripts. 

68 Wolf-Peter Funk maintains a private digital database that he uses for building concor- 
dances and gathering dialectal data. 

69 B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek. [2,] Introduction 
[and] Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), 31. 
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have focused on editing Coptic manuscripts, most published texts require 
text-critical and translational analysis. Future research must explore the 
textual histories of the various Coptic translations and then decide how 
their histories affect their citation in the current critical editions. For exam- 
ple, when traditions split (e.g., sa™ vs. sa"*), preference could be given to 
the reading that appears to be original. Furthermore, as is the case with 
Old Latin and Syriac manuscripts, continuous Sahidic manuscripts could 
be cited individually, and daughter versions could be cited as witnesses to 
their source texts.” In particular, the role of the medieval Bohairic texts 
must be reevaluated, as they can no longer be thought of as having the same 
potential value as the other Coptic versions. In order to be consistent, the 
citations of all biblical versions must reflect a common and consistent set 
of concerns regarding these intra-versional complexities. It is hoped that 
future publications concerning Coptic biblical texts will conduct the multi- 
faceted and collaborative assessments necessary for employing Coptic texts 
in Greek textual criticism." 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE ETHIOPIC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rochus Zuurmond 
Revised by Curt Niccum 


INTRODUCTION 


Since the printing of Walton's polyglot, the Ethiopic version (Eth) has found 
a place in the praxis of New Testament textual criticism. Due to the obscu- 
rity ofthe language and paucity of resources, this seldom entailed more than 
referencing one or two printed editions.’ As the deficiencies of this practice 
became more and more clear, pleas for critical editions of the Eth NT began 
appearing, which until recently went unheeded.’ Thankfully, the last two 
decades have seen a flurry of activity bringing greater clarity to the early 
history of Ethiopian Christianity and its texts.’ As a result, informed assess- 
ments of Eth's value as a witness to the transmission history ofthe Greek NT 
are now possible. 


! The two almost exclusively employed are the Roman (1548) and Platt (1830) editions. 
The former does not always represent the Versio Antiqua, as even Ludolf noted (see n. 4). Also, 
in those places where the MSS used by the editors had lacunae, they translated the missing 
passages from the Latin Vulgate. Platt's edition is even more useless for text-critical purposes, 
as it represents a thoroughly eclectic text, with many later elements of Arabic influence. 

? C.R. Gregory asks, “Wer will daran gehen und einen guten Text schaffen?" in Textkritik 
des Neuen Testaments (3 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1900-1909), 2:558. Over eighty years later, 
Bruce Metzger urged the same, "It is not difficult to see that one of the most pressing 
desiderata is the preparation of a critical edition of the Ethiopic New Testament," in The 
Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1977), 231. See also Oscar Lófgren, "The Necessity of a Critical Edition of the 
Ethiopian Bible," in Proceedings of the Third International Conference of Ethiopian Studies 
(Addis Ababa: Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 1969), 157-161; and Siegbert Uhlig, “Text-Critical 
Questions ofthe Ethiopic Bible," in Semitic Studies: In Honor of Wolf Leslau on the Occasion of 
His Eighty-fifth Birthday, November 14th, 1991 (2 vols.; Wiesbaden: Harassowitz, 1991), 211599. 

3 Inaddition to the specific volumes discussed below, attention to the following series, in 
which significant contributions continue to appear, should be noted: Athiopistische 
Forschungen (Harrassowitz), CSCO, Scriptores Aethiopici (Peeters), and Ethiopic Manuscripts, 
Texts, and Studies (Pickwick). Another important tool is Encyclopaedia Aethiopica, the first 
three volumes of which have appeared (ed. S. Uhlig; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2001-). 
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I. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


Research on anything connected with Ethiopia begins with Job Ludolf. 
Although he labored more than three hundred years ago, his oeuvre is still 
a treasury one should never overlook. He was the first, and for a long time 
the only one, to discuss the Ethiopic version of the NT. Many of his basic 
insights still hold. 

In his Historia Aethiopica, Ludolf suggested the fourth or fifth century as 
the version's date of origin, staunchly defending a Greek Vorlage. Ten years 
later, in his Commentarius, realizing that parts of the NT may have had a 
different transmission history, he modified this opinion by admitting that 
more than one translation may have circulated in Ethiopic, but still none 
originating other than from the Greek.* 

This thesis of a multiple origin was sensible in view of the doublets and 
conflations that characterized Eth already in MSS as early as the fourteenth 
century.’ But a number of questions remained. Were the copious doublets 
indeed the result of more than one translation? Might they evidence revi- 
sion instead? One would also like to know whether these translations or 
revisions covered the whole ofthe NT, what was their origin and what were 


4 Job Ludolf, Historia Aethiopica (Frankfurt am Main: J.D. Zunner, 1681), $III:4: "The 
Ethiopic version of the Bible undoubtedly originates from a Greek text. In a pure and 
complete form, however, it is not yet available in Europe." This last remark refers to the 
editio princeps (Rome, 1548), and rightly so. Cf. Ludolf, Commentarius ad suam Historian 
Aethiopicam (Frankfurt am Main: J.D. Zunner, 1691), 295: "It is impossible to assume that 
the Ethiopic version which is current in Europe, both of the Old and of the New Testament, 
was translated from the Arabic." Furthermore, "We shall not deny that different translations 
of Scripture exist in Ethiopia ... but we are in no way convinced that a more recent one has 
been translated from the Arabic" (p. 297). (In thelast remark, Ludolf speaks ofthe OT, and of 
the NT only by implication.) See also Edward Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible: The Schweich 
Lectures 1967 (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), 37. 

5 Examples include MS 3 (Ab-text, twelfth/fourteenth century), which, when translating 
&8(8ov xapróv in Matt 13:8, combines the reading “was fruitful" of MSS and 2 (Aa-text, sixth 
century) with the more literal reading "gave fruit" of MS 12 (B-text, thirteenth/fourteenth 
century). This conflation is common in MSS of the C type from the late fourteenth century 
onward. MS 12, which was used for the editio princeps, although presenting a rather pure 
B-text, is not without conflations of the same kind. One finds an example in Matt 13:14, 
where xoi dvarAnpodtat is translated with a doublet: “that might come and be fulfilled." 
The first element represents the A text, while the second is typical of the B text. Again this 
conflation becomes the standard text in C MSS from the late fourteenth century onward. 
The Eth classification and enumeration follows Zuurmond, Novum Testamentum Aethiopice: 
The Synoptic Gospels, part 1: General Introduction, part 2: Edition of the Gospel of Mark (AF 27; 
Stuttgart: Steiner, 1989), 1:48 ff. 
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their main characteristics, and how the ensuing texts are traceable in the 
various books of the NT. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century, following a suggestion by 
Guidi, Hackspill tackled some of these questions.‘ Hackspill confined him- 
self to the first ten chapters of Matthew in MS 15 (fourteenth century), but 
those he researched thoroughly. He agreed with Ludolf that Eth is basi- 
cally a translation of the Greek made in the fourth or fifth century. On the 
basis of extensive comparison, he concluded that this Greek text was of an 
early Byzantine type.’ According to Hackspill, the confusion in its transmis- 
sion was caused by the intrusion of the Arabic "Alexandrian Vulgate." Some 
copyists added its readings to the text of the original translation, thereby 
giving rise to the thoroughly conflated texts of the fifteenth-seventeenth 
centuries, while others simply replaced the early readings with those of the 
"Alexandrian Vulgate." 

Interest in the Eth NT ebbed thereafter, but a significant shift took place 
during the 1950s. First, in three publications, Arthur Vóóbus defended an 
Old Syriac Vorlage for Eth.* Relying uncritically upon legendary reports 
about early Syrian influence in Ethiopia, he indiscriminately mined MSS for 


$ I. Guidi, "Le traduzioni degli Evangelii in arabo e in etiopico,” in Atti della R. Accademia 
dei Lincei, Anno CCLXXXV (1888), Serie Quarta, Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filo- 
logiche, vol. 4, part 1-Memorie, 5-37; L. Hackspill, “Die äthiopische Evangelienübersetzung 
(Matt. I-X),” ZA (1896): 117-196, 367-388. 

7 He uses the expression “Syro-Occidental” (“Evangelieniibersetzung,” 135; cf. “syrisch- 
occidental" on p. 132). This term has resulted in surprising confusion, for some who made 
reference to Hackspill's work failed to recognize its technical use in contemporary New 
Testament textual criticism. Hackspill (p. 132) explicitly follows the classification of Westcott 
and Hort: Neutral (MS B), Occidental (MS D, Itala, Peshitta), Alexandrian (MS A—which 
is not extant in the chapters of Matthew analyzed by Hackspill—and partly MS x), and 
Syrian (MSS EF GKLMSUA II and others, sometimes plus it, vg, and syr). The term 
"Syro-Occidental" encompasses the sum total of the "Syrian" group (which many today call 
the “Koine” or "Byzantine" group) plus the “Occidental” group (the MSS of the "Western" 
text). Not a convenient combination, but Hackspill actually names the MSS: C, D, E, F, G, 
K, L, M, S, U, V, T, A, II, sometimes plus it, vg, and syr. All he wanted to show was that 
Eth was non-Neutral and non-Alexandrian. Translating Hackspill's terminology into modern 
parlance, one would say that the Ethiopic Versio Antiqua, which he rightly saw represented 
in his MS, is basically a Byzantine text with some "Western" elements and some remnants of 
the early Egyptian text. For lack of a better term, one could coin this "early Byzantine." See 
also Ullendorff, Bible, 39, esp. n. 2, arguing the same point regarding the use of this term by 
Hackspill’s teacher, Guidi. 

8 Arthur Vööbus, Die Spuren eines älteren äthiopischen Evangelientextes (PETSE 2; Stock- 
holm: Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 1951); “Ta’amera Iyasus,” OCP 17 (1951): 46-67; 
and Early Versions of the New Testament (PETSE 6; Stockholm: Estonian Theological Society 
in Exile, 1954). 
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readings of the Vetus Syra. Failure to recognize the history of the Ethiopic 
gospels (including the very late influence of the Arabic Diatessaron) and 
Ethiopian translation practices marred his work. None of the textual evi- 
dence he adduced pointed unequivocally toward a Syriac exemplar. 

Second, Boismard proposed that the Ethiopic translation of the Fourth 
Gospel originally derived from a "Western" Greek text that was subse- 
quently corrupted by two separate revisions, one toward a Greek Alexan- 
drian source and the other toward the Syriac Peshitta.° Since that time Bois- 
mard has further refined and defended this hypothesis and expanded it to 
include the book of Acts.” 

Unfortunately, his work suffered from many of the same methodological 
flaws as that of Vööbus." With regard to a "Syrian" revision, almost certainly 
the history of Ethiopian Christianity and its literature precludes the partic- 
ular editorial development of John and Acts Boismard proposed." In the 
end, the fact that his "Syriac" influences originated from much later Ara- 
bic incursions proved fatal to this theory.? A subsequent Greek revision is 
more difficult to disprove, but it is improbable, especially ifthe Abba Garima 
Gospels (MSS 1 and 2) have been accurately dated to the sixth century." 

In 1967 Edward Ullendorff presented a detailed survey of research in the 
Schweich Lectures. As far as the NT is concerned, leaving the door slightly 
ajar in response to Vóóbus' theses, he referred to Hackspill’s as the only 


9 M.-E. Boismard, “Review: The Early Versions of the New Testament by A. Vööbus,” RB 63 
(1956): 455. , 

1? M.-É. Boismard and A. Lamouille, Un Evangile Pré-johannique (3 vols.; Études Bibliques 
NS 17-38; Paris: Gabalda, 1993-1996); Le Texte occidental des Actes des Apótres: Reconstitution 
et Réhabilitation (2 vols.; Synthése 17; Paris: Éditions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1984); 
and Boismard, Le Texte occidental des Actes des Apótres (rev.ed.; Études Bibliques 40; Paris: 
Gabalda, 2000). 

11 See also the critiques of J.W. Childers, "The Syriac Evidence for the ‘Pre-Johannine Text’ 
of the Gospel: A Study of Method,” in Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts (ed. 
D.G.K. Taylor; Text-Critical Studies 1; Atlanta: SBL, 1999), 49-85; Gordon D. Fee, “The Text 
of John in The Jerusalem Bible: A Critique of the Use of Patristic Citations in New Testament 
Textual Criticism,” JBL go (1971): 163-173; and idem, “The Text of John in Origen and Cyril 
of Alexandria: A Contribution to Methodology in the Recovery and Analysis of Patristic 
Citations,” Bib 52 (1971): 357-394. 

12 See Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1:95-99, 114-123. 

13 For a fuller treatment, see C. Niccum, “The Ethiopic Version and the ‘Western’ Text of 
Acts in Le Texte Occidental des Actes des Apótres," in Transmission and Reception: New Testa- 
ment Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J. Childers and D.C. Parker; TS 3/4; Piscataway: 
Gorgias, 2006), 69-88. 

14 See Martin Bailey, "Discovery of Earliest Illuminated Manuscript,” The Art Newspaper 
214 (June 2010): 46. 
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"authoritative" study. Ullendorff rightly saw that Eth, as known in the late 
1960s from the then-available MSS, did not justify the opinion "that the 
work of translation was necessarily carried out on one Vorlage only, that 
not more than one attempt was made, and that any given manuscript may 
not incorporate the results of varying strands and translational traditions.” 
Clearly any further work needed a comprehensive understanding of the 
version's history. 

Almost contemporaneously, Josef Hofmann was taking the first steps 
toward addressing this in his study of Revelation. Since then work has 
progressed on much of the rest of the NT. A summary of the developing 
consensus follows. 


II. HISTORY OF THE ETHIOPIC VERSION 


The Eth originated book by book, possibly at first even pericope by pericope, 
in the kingdom of Axum in the course of the fourth and perhaps fifth 
centuries for the use of a Christianized population that did not understand 
Greek. Specific details about this period are still disputed. Whether the 
charming story of the little brothers Frumentius and Edesius as reported by 
Rufinus is historically reliable is not very important." For certain Athanasius 
and his adversaries refer to Frumentius as “bishop of the Axumites” in the 
mid-fourth century." Although he unlikely played a role in translation, it is 
likely that at least parts of the NT in Ge‘ez appeared during his tenure. Early 
in the sixth century, Ethiopia was clearly a Christian nation. By that time 
the clergy must have had access to a virtually complete Bible in their own 
language." 


15 Ullendorff, Bible, 39, 53. 

16 T. Hofmann, Die äthiopische Übersetzung des Johannes-Apokalypse (2 vols.; CSCO 281- 
282, Scriptores Aethiopici 55-56; Louvain: CSCO, 1967). 

17 Rufinus, Historia Ecclesiastica 1.9 (PL 21.478 ff.). 

18 See J.M. Szymusiak, ed., Athanase d’Alexandrie. Deux Apologies (SC sëtz: Paris: Cerf, 
1987), Epp. 29 and 31. 

19 Inscriptions from ca. 525CE containing multiple citations of scripture also suggest 
this. More and more evidence points to a considerably earlier period of translation. In 
addition to the “Bible,” an “Aksumite Collection” of religious works was translated from 
the Greek. The collection’s components derive from the fourth century or before. Since 
one would have expected the efforts of Athanasius and others to limit the publication 
and use of these extracanonical works to have impacted the development of Ethiopian 
literature, their unreserved acceptance in Ethiopian Christianity may indicate that most 
work was completed by the end of the fourth century. See Pierluigi Piovanelli, “Aksum and 
the Bible: A Few Things You Should Know About,” paper presented at the annual convention 
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Another point of contention concerns the "Legend of the Nine Saints." 
According to tradition they were Monophysite Syrian monks who came to 
Ethiopia in the early sixth century because of persecution in their home- 
land.? Their Syrian background, argued Vóóbus among others, was the rea- 
son for the supposed Syriacisms in Eth. Although some deny the legend 
or interpret it differently, Zuurmond believes that there may be historical 
truth in the story, but he is not convinced that it happened in the sixth 
century and even less that these "Nine Saints" are connected with the trans- 
lation ofthe Bible. Instead he attributes interference with the biblical text to 
the Syrians who stayed in Ethiopia during the Zágwé period (ca. 1150-1270) 
and were expelled in the early fourteenth century when the "Solomonic 
Dynasty" was consolidated and the sole authority of the Egyptian patriarch 
was restored.” Using (and perhaps trying to introduce) their own Syriac- 
based Arabic Scriptures, these Syrians might have composed the legend 
to substantiate the claim that their version had strong credentials. That 
would leave the indigenous translations allegedly corrupted by the Egyp- 
tians.? 


of the Society of Biblical Literature, Atlanta, GA, November 21, 2010, 5-6; and Alessandro 
Bausi, “The Aksumite Background of the Ethiopic ‘Corpus Canonum, ” in Proceedings of the 
XVth International Conference of Ethiopian Studies: Hamburg July 20-25, 2003 (ed. S. Uhlig; 
ÀF 65; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006), 532—541. Lusini's theory that the Acts of Mark served 
a political role in the debate over Alexandrian ecclesiastical hegemony extending to the 
budding Ethiopian church is plausible, but this need not mean that the text immediately 
required translation. Because King Ezana's court spoke Greek, the need for a Ge'ez version 
might not have been pressing. See Gianfrancesco Lusini, "Ethiopia in the 4th Century: The 
Apocryphal Acts of Mark between Alexandria and Aksum,” in XVth ICES, 604—610. 

20 For a full report, see C. Conti Rossini, Storia d’Etiopia (Bergamo: Arti Grafiche, 1928), 
158ff. The main facts are summed up by Ullendorff, Bible, 52-53. 

?! Yagba-Seyon, at the end of the thirteenth century, complained to the Coptic patriarch 
about the influence of "Syrian metropolitans" in Ethiopia. Yet he himself and his successor 
Amda-Seyon (1314-1344) employed Syrian secretaries and seemed to have good relations 
with the Jacobites. The Syrians may have been in Ethiopia since the row between the Coptic 
patriarch and the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch in 1238. An earlier date is also possible. 
As early as 1099, when the crusaders conquered Jerusalem, the Syrians fled to Egypt, and 
there were subsequent events that occasioned flight. Some refugees may have ended up in 
Ethiopia. See O.F.A. Meinardus, The Copts in Jerusalem (Cairo: Commission on oecumenical 
affairs of the See of Alexandria, 1960), 14-17; idem, Christian Egypt Faith and Life (Cairo: 
American University Press, 1965), 380; and Taddesse Tamrat, Church and State in Ethiopia, 
1270-1527 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972), 69-72, 89. 

22 For this solution to the problem of Syrian influence, see Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 
1:17. For other challenges to the status quo, consult Paolo Marrassini, “Some Considerations 
on the Problem of ‘Syriac Influences’ on Aksumite Ethiopia,” Journal of Ethiopian Studies 23 
(1990): 35-46, and Piovanelli, “Aksum and the Bible,” 6-9. 
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Upon examination the Syriacisms themselves become even less tangi- 
ble than the legend. When one distinguishes the strata of later revision, it 
becomes clear that many Syriacisms occur only in MSS manifesting Arabic 
influence. Not all are thereby removed, but those that remain are capable 
of other explanations. One possibility had already been voiced in the nine- 
teenth century when scholars recognized that Eth "re-Semiticizes" some 
proper names and uses Aramaic loanwords for a handful of religious terms.” 
Indeed, recent studies have confirmed Semitic rather than Syrian origins. 
These indicate a Western Aramaic background for some of the translators 
or early copyists.”* 

Whatever the case, without a doubt the translators had poor facility in the 
Greek language and yet had nothing other than a Greek Vorlage to hand. 
When encountering complicated constructions or termini technici, they 
omitted, abbreviated, or guessed. These major omissions, faulty transla- 
tions, and odd constructions remain virtually (and surprisingly) untouched 
in the Versio Antiqua. For example, in Acts 17:23 &yvwotw becomes “purify!” 
being mistaken as an imperative form of &yvi@w, in 20:15 the translator tran- 
scribes the entire phrase dvtixpug Xiov (antigeskiya),”> and large sections of 
Acts 27-28 with their high concentration of nautical language disappear.” 
The situation differs somewhat with the Gospels, for they display stronger 
evidence of external intrusion and influence, especially in Matthew. Per- 
haps their frequent use in Ethiopian worship subjected them to greater 
scrutiny and thus facilitated "corrections" from other Christian traditions. 
On the other hand, two inscriptions from the sixth century containing 
gospel passages follow the earliest retrievable text form, which Zuurmond 


23 Among others were Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1866), and Hackspill (“Evangelienübersetzung”); see also the preface to August Dillmann's 
Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae cum Indice Latino (Leipzig: T.O. Weigel, 1865); H.J. Polotsky, 
“Aramaic, Syriac, and Geez,” JSS 9 (1964): 1-10; and Piovanelli, “Aksum and the Bible,” 6- 


24 There may be some truth in the traditional Ethiopian view that (some sort of) Judaism 
preceded Christianity in Ethiopia. See Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 11277128, 132, 209, and 
2:366 (at Mark 7:31). A remarkable example of Aramaic involvement may be found in the 
A-text of John 1:42, where the translator transposed Kephas and Petros, making Kephas the 
familiar name and Petros the translation. 

?5 This is just one of many misunderstandings that require a Greek Vorlage written scriptio 
continua. 

26 Hebrews also displays a high concentration of such errors due to its more extensive 
vocabulary and complicated syntax. See Tedros Abraha, The Ethiopic Version of the Letter to 
the Hebrews (Studi e Testi 49; Vatican City: Biblioteca Vaticana, 2004), 70—77. 
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labels the *A-text."" Thus, although to varying degrees from book to book, 
the initial translation is preserved. 

Because centuries separate the translation from the oldest Eth witnesses, 
one must still make allowances for some amount of modification. Among 
extant MSS, scribes exhibit considerable freedom, and this was presumably 
true of earlier periods as well. Furthermore, indirect ecclesiastical influ- 
ences, primarily from the Coptic (Sahidic), also sporadically betray them- 
selves.” Therefore, unless circumstances change, one cannot have absolute 
confidence that the version remained relatively static. Be that as it may, 
whatever the vicissitudes of the Eth may have been, and granted that influ- 
ences from non-Greek sources may have played some role already at an 
early stage, the Eth (A-text) is an immediate descendant of the Greek textual 
tradition. 

The transmission of Matthew presents a unique problem: the histori- 
cal position of the "B-text." A number of early MSS have a text that differs 
considerably from the A-text found in older witnesses.? It exhibits several 
more or less distinctive features; it uses “while saying" (enza yebl) instead 
of “and he said" (wayebé, usually with a pronominal suffix) in the A-text 
and the loanword Diablos where the A-text has Saytán. The quotation for- 
mula *was fulfilled" is rendered freely in the A-text ("arrived") but literally 
in the B-text. Nothing, however, is consistent in Eth; there are always excep- 
tions. 

The B-text of Matthew, as it occurs in the late medieval MSS, is unusually 
uniform, which is a sign of authoritative tradition over a period of no more 
than two generations. The terminus ad quem lies in the late thirteenth 
century because the earliest MS to conflate the A-text and the B-text (MS 11) 
is dated 1280/1281. Many elements of the B-text, however, must be earlier, 
since they appear in abundance in the Lalibalä MS.” 

The B-text has too much in common with the A-text, however, to be 
regarded as a totally independent translation. Even though almost without 
exception the B-text is closer to the Greek than the A-text, it looks as if the 


27 Michael Knibb, Translating the Bible: The Ethiopic Versions of the Old Testament 
(Oxford: University Press, 1999), 46—54. This convergence has gained even greater signifi- 
cance with the radiocarbon dating of the Abba Garimä Gospels (MSS 1 and 2) to the sixth 
century. 

28 See the addition of the “negative Golden Rule" to the stipulations of the Jerusalem 
Council narrated in Acts 15, for example. 

29 A-text = MSS 1 and 2, sixth century. B-text = MSS 12, 13, and 14. See further below. 

30 EMML 6907 (no. 4), twelfth/thirteenth century. The text in Matthew belongs predom- 
inantly to the A group, but in some chapters elements of the B-text are prominent. 
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many freely translated passages in the A-text have been corrected.?' Apart 
from that the B-text has a Semitic flavor in the spelling of proper names and 
loanwords, even more than the A-text. 


Matt 21:28-31 offers a good example of the phenomenon of A-text versus 


B-text. Zuurmond's literal translation follows in parallel columns: 


28. 


29. 


30. 


A-text B-text 


What do you say? What then do you say? 
(The B text adds the equivalent of Greek 8£.) 


A man had two boys. A man had two sons, brothers. 


(Absence or presence of tıç cannot be determined. “Boys” or “sons” [Eth has synonyms] 
is irrelevant for the Vorlage. "Brothers" is a gloss, part ofa conflation so far untraceable. 
It is one of the rare occasions where the B-text deviates from "the Greek" against the 
A-text.) 


And he said to the elder one: And he said to the first: 
My son, go, My son, go, 


(The A-text is freer but represents the same Greek as the B-text. Both texts omit here 
and in v. 30 the rather superfluous-looking npoceAdwv. The agreement with sy^* is 
probably coincidental. The agreement of A and B suggests interdependence.) 

leave for my vineyard, work today! work today (in) my vineyard! 

(The A-text adds a verb meaning "leave for the fields," which looks like a doublet 
[unless it is a clumsy interpretation of mpoceA8wv]. The A-text may also translate eic tov 
dumedava. The B-text, as usual, follows “the Greek" literally, including its word order.) 
And he answered and said to him: And he answered and said: 


(The A-text, as usual [see also v. 31], adds an object to the verb.) 


Yes! Not me! 


(The A-text has only an affirmative [either ¿yo or ünayw is possible]. The B-text seems 
to render something like ov Dën.) 


And he did not go. And after that he repented and went. 
And he said to the younger one the And to the second one too he said the 
same. same. 


(Again both texts omit npoceAdwv. The B-text most likely goes back to Sevtéow, while 
the A-text could be either étépw or Sevtépw.) 


31 Examples like Matt 21:28 and 30 make it hard to envision an immediate Greek back- 


ground for the B-text. 
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A-text B-text 
And he said: And he answered and said: 
Impossible! Yes, my lord! 


(The A-text represents ob Déi: the B-text has the same affirmation that the A-text has 
in v. 29, but adds “my lord.") 

And thereafter he repented 

(The B-text places this phrase in v. 29, where the wording differs slightly.) 


and went. And he did not go. 
Which of these two So which of these two 
(The B-text adds the equivalent of ov.) 
was the one who 
did the will of his father? did the will of his father? 
(The B-text is more elegant, but there is no difference in meaning. The addition of “his,” 
absent in the Greek, is more or less obligatory in Ge'ez in these cases.) 
And they said to him: And they said: 
The latter. (See v. 29.) The first. 


(The A-text could translate either üotepoç or &oxaroc.) 


And Jesus said to them: And Jesus said to them: 
Amen I say to you Amen I say to you 
publicans and prostitutes that publicans and prostitutes 


(The A-text and the B-text use slightly different words for “publicans” and "prostitutes," 
but the meaning is identical.) 


will precede [masc.] you will precede [fem.] you 


to the kingdom of heaven. in the kingdom of God. 


(*Heaven" in the A-text is a case of contextual harmonization; cf. Matt 7:21; 18:3; 19:23; 
203; 22:2; etc. This is a common feature in Eth.) 


In general the B version follows the Majority Text, whereas the A version is 
closest to Greek MSS B and ©. “A,” however, is a rather free translation (of 
the Greek, no doubt), and therefore its exact provenance is hard to establish. 
“B,” as usual, is much closer to the Greek, but that does not imply direct 
dependence on a Greek original. The remarkable agreement between *A" 
and “B” in verses 28 and 30 (both omit npoceAdwv) and the fact that “B” uses 
exactly the same Ethiopic words as “A” for acceptance and refusal, although 
in reverse order, indicate that the author of the B-text had the A-text in 
mind, if not in front of him. 
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The Arabic most likely mediates the B-text's closer alignment with the 
Greek according to Zuurmond, who suggests that the B-text is not evidence 
of a second translation at all but the result of a revision of the Versio Anti- 
qua by Arabic-speaking clergy in Ethiopia with a Syrian background dur- 
ing the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries (see above). The Lalibalà MS 
(4) represents an early attempt to correct the A-text, while the Vatican 
MS (12) and its allies represent the final, authoritative stage of this revi- 
sion. 

This development would fit what is known about the rest ofthe Eth Bible. 
Although earlier scribes must have recognized the poor quality of the A- 
text in comparison to the scriptures in other languages, it was not until the 
twelfth or thirteenth century that copyists felt compelled to make major 
improvements.” The B-text resulted from a concerted effort at that time to 
correct the Gospel of Matthew. The rest of the NT received similar editing, 
but to a much lesser degree.® 

During the next three centuries, additions, clarifications, and expansions 
were introduced based on circulating Arabic versions. The chaotic state 
of the text must have served as a catalyst for consistency resulting in a 
period of thorough revision marked by conflation (C-text in the Gospels) 
that started around the thirteenth century. The homogeneity of these MSS, 
including unusual material like the longer ending of Acts, indicates a single, 
authorized reworking of the text.” Uniformity remained elusive, however, 
and this eventually required another edition. 


32 Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Pentaglot B. 20 inf. (fourteenth century), offers an intrigu- 
ing example. With Ge‘ez, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and Armenian texts provided in parallel 
columns, Eth's lacunae are glaring, especially in Acts 27-28. That the Ethiopian scribes 
attempted to align their text as much as possible with the other versions is clear, but why 
they did not modify it in light of any of the comparison texts is not. 

33 Hackspill too rashly identified his "substituting" text as based on the “Alexandrian 
Vulgate." Definite influence occurs only at a relatively late stage. In the Gospels the earliest 
MS that clearly reflects influence of the “Alexandrian Vulgate" is MS 39 from Dägä Estifanos 
(fifteenth/sixteenth century). It stands practically on its own. The next would be London, 
British Library, Or. 509 (no. 300, eighteenth century). Arabic influence on the texts earlier 
than the fifteenth century must have come from other quarters. 

34 Hackspill was certainly mistaken in dating this phase of development. He saw two 
processes, substitution and addition, starting in the fifteenth century and running more 
or less concurrently. But one of his major witnesses for the substituting text, the Vatican 
MS (no. 12), is at least one century earlier than that, and EMML 1832 (no. 11) provides a 
dated thirteenth-century MS (1280/81) of the addition type; this pushes back the origin of 
the suggested revision well into the thirteenth century. 

35 On the long ending of Acts, see Niccum, “Ethiopic,” 74. This addition is just one of 
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From the seventeenth century onward, revisions of this conflationary 
version began to appear, of which Zuurmond and Wechsler identify two in 
the Gospels (D- and E-texts).?* If one looks at the virtual omnipresence of 
the C-text from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, and its tendency to 
expand ad absurdum, it becomes much more likely that these nonconflating 
types of text were not concurrent with it but rather a reaction to it. Freely 
quoting Hackspill, Montgomery may come closer to the truth when he states 
that "the story of [Eth] Bible translations is not one of new translations but 
rather of progressive revisions." 

In summary, the earliest Ethiopic version originated in the fourth century 
as a translation of a Greek text. In the twelfth century, a revision started 
that was carried out completely only in the Gospel of Matthew but also 
affected the other books. From the fourteenth century onward, there were 
several attempts to improve the text on the basis of Arabic editions of the 
NT. 


III. PRESENT STATE 


Today researchers stand in a much better position than Ludolf, Hackspill, 
and even Ullendorff in 1968. Recent decades have witnessed the appear- 
ance of large numbers of MSS, some of which—by Ethiopian standards— 
are very old. At the beginning of the last century, Gregory listed just 
over one hundred NT MSS; the number has now risen to over six hun- 
dred. 

The most important collection of early biblical MSS is the Davies col- 
lection of microfilms, deposited in the Hill Monastic Manuscript Library 


several Arabic marginal notations that found their way into the later revision. These are 
preserved in a MS edited by Harvey Staal, Mt. Sinai Arabic Codex 151, vol. 2: Acts of the Apostles, 
Catholic Epistles (2 vols.; CSCO 462—463, Scriptores Arabici 42-43; Louvain: Peeters, 1984). 
For the Eth transmission history of this longer ending, see Siegbert Uhlig, "The Last Chapter 
of Acts in the Ethiopic Version," in Études éthiopiennes, vol. 1: Actes de la Xe conference 
internationale des études éthiopiennes, Paris, 24-28 aoüt 1988 (Paris: Société francaise pour 
les études éthiopiennes, 1994), 319-322. 

36 See Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1:82-88; 319-24; and Michael Wechsler, Evangelium 
Iohannis Aethiopicum (CSCO 617, Scriptores Aethiopici 109; Louvain: Peeters, 2005), xxv-xxx. 

37 J.A. Montgomery, “The Ethiopic Text of the Acts of the Apostles,” HTR 27 (1934): 171, 
quoting L. Hackspill, "Evangelienübersetzung," 187. 

38 "Early" in Ethiopic textual criticism means the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Only a 
handful of MSS from the fourteenth century or earlier are extant. The oldest Ethiopic MSS 
known are two Abba Garima Gospels recently dated to the sixth century. 
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(HMML) in Collegeville, Minnesota. By far the largest is the Ethiopic Monas- 
tic Manuscript Library (EMML) collection, also at home in Collegeville. Cat- 
alogs of these collections are now available or are being produced.? New 
efforts by Stephen Delamarter and the Ethiopic Manuscript Imaging Project 
have brought to light previously undocumented materials. After only a few 
years' labor, the number of known Eth MSS (biblical and otherwise) in the 
United States has increased from 430 to 2,100. The project has also pub- 
lished or encouraged the publication of catalogs of these and other MSS 
around the world and provided high-definition digital photographs of hun- 
dreds of documents.” Internet access to these images has graciously been 
made available. 

The work of critically editing the NT has also advanced, with many stud- 
ies offering evaluations of the version's translation techniques and value as 
a textual witness to the Greek NT. Hofmann was the first with his edition of 
the Apocalypse in 1967. Five years later Metzger edited the shorter ending 
of Mark's Gospel, using sixty-five MSS." Zuurmond researched the textual 
tradition of the Synoptic Gospels and edited Mark in 1989 and Matthew 
in 2001, and he will soon publish Luke. Wechsler examined the Gospel of 
John, and Niccum edited the text of Acts.” Tedros has studied both Romans 
and Hebrews.* Uhlig completed Hofmann's study of the Catholic Epistles 
and also worked on the Prison Epistles with Maehlum.“ Research continues 


3? For details see Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1:220 ff. The catalog ofthe important Cerulli 
collection has finally appeared: Enrico Cerulli and Osvaldo Raineri, Inventario dei Mano- 
scritti Cerulli Etiopici (Studi e Testi 420; Vatican City: Biblioteca Vaticana, 2004). The eleventh 
volume of the Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts Microfilmed for the Ethiopian Manuscript 
Microfilm Library, Addis Ababa, and for the Hill Monastic Library, Collegeville edited by 
Getatchew Haile is scheduled to appear soon. 

40 Stephen Delamarter et al., Catalogue of the Ethiopic Manuscript Imaging Project (2 vols.; 
Eugene: Pickwick, 2009); and Stephen Delamarter, "Preparing to Write the Textual History of 
the Ethiopic Old Testament: Part One," paper presented at the 17th International Conference 
of Ethiopian Studies, November 1-5, 2009, University of Addis Ababa. 

^! B.M. Metzger, “The Ending of the Gospel according to Mark in Ethiopic Manuscripts," 
in Understanding the Sacred Text: Essays in Honor of Morton S. Enslin on the Hebrew Bible and 
Christian Beginnings (ed. John Reumann; Valley Forge: Judson, 1972), 165-180; he mentioned 
another 129 MSS (from EMML) in the final version of the article (in New Testament Studies: 
Philological, Versional, and Patristic [NTTS 10; Leiden: Brill, 1980] 127-147). 

42 Curt Niccum, “The Book of Acts in Ethiopic (with Critical Text and Apparatus) and Its 
Relation to the Greek Textual Tradition," (Ph.D. diss., University of Notre Dame, 2000). 

43 Tedros Abraha, La Lettera ai Romani: Testo e commentari della versione etiopica (AF 57; 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2001); and idem, Hebrews. 

44 Josef Hofmann and Siegbert Uhlig, Novum Testamentum Aethiopice: Die katholischen 
Briefe (AF 29; Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993); and Siegbert Uhlig and Helge Maehlum, Novum 
Testamentum Aethiopice: Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (AF 33; Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993). 
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on both biblical MSS and biblical citations embedded in other literature. 
Although the latter have proven of little value for the Gospels, they show 
potential for aiding the reconstruction of the A-text elsewhere. 

As a result, text critics now have a majority of the Eth NT available for 
study. Still, a version is a version and not a Greek MS. Like other versions 
Eth should be used with care in reconstructing the underlying Greek. The 
occasionally slavish translations permit retroversion, but a complete recon- 
struction of the Greek Vorlage remains out of the question for a number of 
reasons. 

First and foremost, in addition to the precautions that apply to the use of 
any version, when using Eth one has to be aware of its idiosyncrasies. Much 
on this has been written, so a summary will suffice. The version has an 
extreme tendency toward harmonization.“ It simplifies not only when the 
Greek is difficult but also by using the same words or the same grammatical 
construction repeatedly in the same context ("contextual harmonization"). 
It adds ad lib subjects (e.g., “Jesus”) and objects (e.g., “he said to them"). Asa 
translation it is in no way consistent." 

Ge'ez syntax also allows a relatively free order of words in the sentence. 
That freedom is reflected in the A-text. Only the B-text in Matthew some- 
times restores a word order approximating the Greek. The predominance of 
parataxis makes it inevitable that the conjunction “and” (Ge'ez wa) appears 
abundantly and rarely, if ever, indicates reliably the presence of xai. 

Second, except for the Gospels, at least half a millennium separates the 
actual translation(s) from the MS evidence. For the rest of the NT, the 
earliest MSS come from the twelfth century. No one knows what happened 
to the text during the interim. 

Ifa critical edition should overcome these handicaps, considerable value 
remains. The translation was made in a relatively early period. Furthermore, 


^5 Hofmann, Übersetzung, 240-256; Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1:48—67; 2:336-338; and 
Knibb, Translating, 55-112. 

46 This may, at least partly, be caused by the fact that the earliest translations were 
made for lectionary purposes. Lectionaries often have parallel pericopae from the gospel 
immediately after one another. That could greatly enhance the chance of harmonization 
and may have done so right from the beginning. 

47 For example, note the wording for Passover (Greek nd&oya, discussed in Zuurmond, 
Synoptic Gospels, 1128129). One could transcribe this in several ways in Ethiopic. Different 
transcriptions, each with a different background, are sometimes found on the same page of 
the same MS. One could add a long list of such inconsistencies (see Synoptic Gospels, 2:335- 
339). Those who want a survey of "the" translation technique of this version are asking for 
the moon. 
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Greek papyri have changed the perception of the early transmission of the 
text and called into question the usefulness of some aspects of the current 
system of classification. Within a new, refined framework of groups and 
types of text, Eth may prove even more valuable than it is at the present 
time. 

Because the goals for the publication of Eth critical editions differ, the 
attention paid to data relevant to the broader application of NT textual 
criticism varies widely. Whereas Niccum wrote specifically to address the 
evidence of Eth for the transmission history of the book of Acts in Greek, 
most of the other studies address textual affinities only as a related, albeit 
still important, topic. Thus the pertinent material presented in these edi- 
tions may or may not be easily retrievable by one unfamiliar with Ge‘ez. 

Even conclusions drawn by the editors that have significance for NT text 
critics warrant caution. Certainly this applies to individual readings when 
Eth translation techniques are overlooked or text-critical methodology is 
outdated or questionable.* But care is also due with discussions greater in 
scope. Apparently editors at times conceive the “Alexandrian,” “Western,” 
and "Byzantine" text types of the Greek NT as unadulterated editions, that 
is, totally devoid of admixture. Proposals of multiple translations or early 
revisions, which often do justice to neither the Eth nor the Greek evidence, 
are the result. 

Despite the occasional shortcomings, a clearer picture ofthe Greek Vorla- 
gen has developed from these works.*? With regard to the exemplar behind 
the Synoptic Gospels, Zuurmond classifies it as “early Byzantine.” This is 
exactly what Hackspill concluded.” The opening chapters of Mark are an 


48 For example, Hofmann and Uhlig point to 1John 4:3 as evidence of Byzantine influence 
(Katholischen Briefe, 42), but the expansion of “Jesus” to “Jesus Christ” occurs so frequently 
in Eth that no conclusion about the Vorlage can safely be made here. 

49 Wechsler, for example, notes only two options, that “the initial translation (assuming 
there was only one) was undertaken from one particular MS. and soon after eclectically 
revised” or that it was “based from the outset upon a composite of several different Mss 
(and text-types),” in Johannis, xvi. The more likely scenario, that the Vorlage itself exhibited 
a mixed text, goes unmentioned. Similar inferences occur in other critical editions. 

50 Again one should remember that the entire corpus was not translated at the same time. 
Still, there is some evidence that the same translator worked on both the book of Acts and the 
Catholic Epistles. Perhaps the other portions of the NT were translated based on how they 
were bound in Greek codices. Eth codicology, though, somewhat departs from typical Greek 
practice. Eth divides the NT into five sections, each usually bound in a separate volume: (1) 
Four Gospels (many separate Gospels of John are extant), (2) Pauline Epistles (including 
Hebrews), (3) Catholic Epistles, (4) Apocalypse, and (5) the book of Acts, which is usually 
bound in a volume with Paul, but never with the Gospels alone. 

5! See n. 7 above. 
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exception, revealing a distinct agreement with the text of Greek Codex W 
(Freerianus, 032), but the remainder of the gospel more closely approxi- 
mates the “early Byzantine.” 

Although the Fourth Gospel also preserves many Byzantine readings, the 
ratio is considerably lower. One can establish statistically significant agree- 
ment between Eth and the Greek text of Dm, B, and C.® The first example 
that comes to mind is John 1:49, where Eth, by adding “truly” (amân, not 
the loanword amén), seems to be almost the only text to support P®. There 
is, however, in this instance the possibility of coincidental contextual har- 
monization, since "truly" also appears in verse 47, although Eth translates 
slightly differently there (be ‘amän). 

There are more examples of Ethiopic readings supporting P®, B, and C 
(as far as it is extant). Eth supports *only God" in 138, does not add *who is 
in heaven" in 333, and leaves out the complete pericope adulterae in 7:53— 
8:11. In 1:27 Eth with Pm, BC, and others omits “who came into existence 
before me.” In 1:36 Eth supports P5* and C (against B) by adding “who takes 
away the sin of the world." In 3:31 Eth reads “is above all" at the end of the 
verse, with P® and B. In 4:1 Eth retains “the woman” with P®, C, and the 
Majority Text (but against B). One example of the reverse: Eth goes against 
the combined witness of P®, B, and C' in John 17:12 and joins the Majority 
Text by adding “in the world." 

Oddly, there is the case of John 5:3-4. After “paralyzed” in verse 3, the 
Majority Text and some others (against Pm, P^, x, A’, B, C’, etc.) have a 
large addition. One would expect this addition to be absent from Eth. That 
is, however, only partly the case. The Eth adds, (3b) “and they waited for 
the disturbing of the water. (4a) For an angel of the Lord at the right time 
washed himself* in the pool and the water was disturbed." That is only 
the first part of the Greek comma, missing the actual point of the addition. 
No other witnesses preserve this strange phenomenon. Zuurmond takes it, 
however, as an indication that this part ofthe A-text might be secondary. 

The rest of the edited books follow an Alexandrian type of text. This 
holds true for the Pauline material (including Hebrews) and the Catholic 
Epistles, but they require detailed analyses before more precise conclusions 


52 Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1130-131. 

53 In the last chapters of John, the agreement between Eth and P66 (which is fragmentary 
there) and B is not distinctive. 

54 This reads with some Greek MSS and versions; some later Eth witnesses, including 
MS 4, have the equivalent of the more common “descended.” This is another example of the 
complexity of the Ethiopic textual tradition. 
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can be drawn. Hofmann found Eth a significant witness for the original text 
of Revelation, standing closer than the Greek codices x, A, and C. Since 
his publication, though, additional Eth MSS of importance have come to 
light, and NT text-critical methods have advanced. An update is needed. 
Quantitative analyses and the Comprehensive Profile Method applied to 
the book of Acts show that it strongly attests the Alexandrian text type. 
Although indelibly marked in places by Byzantine readings, Eth stands 
closest to P^ and Codex Vaticanus (B). 

The alleged “Western” provenance of Eth needs clarification. There 
is little doubt that the Eth of the Gospels shows a number of "Western" 
readings. Zuurmond in his edition of Mark named, among others, Mark 4:1 
and 6:38, as well as 1:23; 3:3; 4:4; 11:2; 1:13; and 12:14." Hackspill mentions 
Matt 2:8; 2:23; 4:4; 4:16; 5:29; 5:46; 6:15; 9:4; 9:6; 10:4; 10:13; 10:23; and 10:42. Yet 
there are reasons to be cautious. Most of the agreement between Eth and a 
particular type of Greek text in the NT is not with a "Western" but with an 
Alexandrian or a Byzantine text. In addition, one can explain some alleged 
"Western" readings without dependence on a Greek text, and others do not 
belong to the earliest tradition of the Eth but have been absorbed later. 
The remaining number of "Western" readings is small indeed and hardly 
distinctive.” 

Granting the great gains that have been made, much work still remains. 
First, the remainder of the NT requires critical editions. As a corollary 
the exact origin of the many later revisions should be established. That, 
however, will be possible only with a text-critical edition (or, rather, a 
number of such editions) of the NT in Arabic.* 


55 Apart from Boismard's theoretical construct, which poses a separate problem, the 
unhappy confusion around the term "Syro-occidental" (see n. 7 above) and the alleged 
relation with the Syriac, in particular the Vetus Syra, have contributed to the false opinion 
that the Ethiopic version was "Western." 

56 On 43, see Zuurmond, Synoptic Gospels, 1:61; for Mark 6:38, see 1:54; on the others, 1131. 

57 Ifin Hackspill's examples one excludes the addition of a subject (4:4) or a verbal suffix 
(2:8; 6:15; 9:4), because they are too common in Eth to be distinctive, and if one also drops 
the instances that may well be explained as free translation (436b; 5:46; 9:6; 10:4; 10:13), as 
well as where the alleged "Western" reading is not found in the earliest MSS (2:23), one is 
left with 4:16a; 5:29; 10:23; and 10:42, four examples of fairly clear "Western" elements in ten 
chapters—not very impressive. Under those conditions P66 is also “Western.” 

58 Arabic versions were translated from Greek, Syriac, and Coptic (B.M. Metzger, The 
Early Versions ofthe New Testament [Oxford: Clarendon, 1977], 257—268). Zuurmond noticed 
Old Syriac readings in some of the gospel MSS, a matter that deserves more interest than is 
presently given. 
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Second, the data useful for NT text criticism need to be distilled. A con- 
siderable amount of valuable information exists, but it remains unavailable 
to most. Without knowledge of Ge'ez and characteristics of Eth translation 
(and in some cases Eth MSS), the material can be misinterpreted. Even the 
published critical editions are not without problems in this area. A work 
designed for the praxis of NT text criticism should be produced. 

Related to this, the presentation of versional material requires refine- 
ment. Correspondences between Eth and the Greek text are always a mat- 
ter of probability. Although some editors have made a distinction between 
readings “probably” supported by Eth and those “possibly” supported, a 
clearer method and more precise categories need devised. 

Additionally, in some cases Eth could support a number of readings in 
a variation unit, but absolutely cannot attest the other(s). For example, in 
Acts 5:24 Eth notes the incredulous reaction of "the chief priests and the 
administrators of the temple." This does not agree with any known Greek 
witness, which hardly surprises. It is a free translation and contextual har- 
monization representing one of two readings: either "the high priest and 
the captain of the Temple" or “the captain of the Temple and the high 
priests."? Although the reading of the Vorlage remains indeterminable, Eth 
clearly cannot support any of the other three readings of this variation 
unit because they add another person to the group or remove the captain 
of the Temple.” This “negative” information also has value for text criti- 
cism, but as of yet lacks a formal means of presentation in critical appa- 
ratus. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The labor of the last fifty years, especially the last two decades, has dramat- 
ically changed the landscape of Ethiopian studies with direct benefits for 
those interested in NT text criticism. Ongoing research is illuminating the 
origins of Christianity in Ethiopia, including the earliest period of literary 
activity. Just as importantly, scholars have isolated the later stages of literary 
development and identified Arabic as their source. Consequently the testi- 
mony of Eth for certain variation units is now available for a sizable portion 


59 2495 Syr Mae read the former while P%, x, A, B, D al Sah Boh It^? Vg the latter. 
60 The Majority Text also includes a priest and MS 1505 and Syr^ insert the high priest. Iti 
reads pontifex et princeps sacerdotum. 
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of the NT through critically reconstructed editions. Its greater importance, 
however, may be its contribution to the big picture: the transmission his- 
tory ofthe Greek NT. The value of having a window into the state ofthe text 
as it circulated in East Africa in the fourth century should not be underesti- 
mated. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


S. Peter Cowe 


Recent years have witnessed a ferment of activity in Armenological circles, 
much of which directly or indirectly enhances the study of the Armenian 
version of scripture and the New Testament in particular. In this chapter I 
should like to review the most important developments in the sphere of 
instrumenta studiorum, projects to create critical editions of various books, 
research on the witness of the Armenian to the New Testament text, its 
translation technique, and its position within the latter's transmission his- 
tory, as well as the interplay among theology, canon, and textual integrity, 
underscoring their contribution to the advancement ofthe field and outlin- 
ing areas of potential future growth. 


EARLY MODERN EDITIONS OF THE ARMENIAN BIBLE 


The first three major printed editions of the Armenian Bible in 1666, 1733, 
and 1805, respectively, not only are signal achievements of print technology, 
but also mark a clear trajectory in editorial rigor, comprehension of text- 
critical principles, and the desire to present the scriptural text on a sound 
manuscript basis.! The initiative that generated these began within a half 
century of the appearance of the first Armenian book with the supreme 
hierarch (catholicos) dispatching the cleric Abgar T'ok'at'ec'i to Rome in 
1564 to establish a press. Its realization over the next century vividly illus- 
trates the commitment of Armenian spiritual, intellectual, and economic 
elites to this central project of the early modern era? Thereafter in 1585 
another hierarch, Azaria Julayec'i, entrusted Abgar's son SultanSah with the 


! For the publication's artistic significance, including a set of woodcuts by the skilled 
Dutch artist Christoffel van Sichem, see T.F. Mathews and R.S. Wieck, Treasures in Heaven: 
Armenian Illuminated Manuscripts (New York: Pierpoint Morgan Library, 1994). 

? Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism (rev. ed.; London: Verso), 19, 37-46. 
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commission of securing a subvention for the purpose from Pope Gregory 
XII. In 1629 Armenian merchants were found willing to underwrite printing 
costs and approached the pope for approval, while three years later it was 
the turn of the Armenian patriarch of Constantinople to make a similar 
overture through the intermediary of the French ambassador. However, 
these initiatives on the part of "schismatics" awakened apprehensions in 
Counter-Reformation Italy about the propriety of sanctioning a “heretical” 
Bible, which were only allayed by appointing a commission to revise the 
Armenian scriptural text to the standard of the Latin Vulgate. Observing 
the lack of progress, the progressive prelate of the Armenian community 
at Isfahan, Iran, laid the groundwork to typeset the Bible locally in the 
1640s, but died before he could achieve his purpose.’ The final phase was 
inaugurated by Matt'eos Carec'i's mission to Venice and Rome at the behest 
of yet another catholicos, Yakob Julayec'i, in the following decade. On falling 
foul of the Inquisition there, however, Carec'i was compelled to set up a 
press in the more liberal atmosphere of Amsterdam. Overtaken by death in 
1661, his task was completed by the scholar Oskan Erewanc'i, who realized 
the publication over the years 1666-1668 with a papal stipend. 

For his diplomatic edition, Oskan sought the most capacious authori- 
tative copy at his disposal to print as the running text throughout. The 
exemplar he selected was a Bible of 1295 (currently Matenadaran MS 180) 
commissioned by King Het'um II, which therefore reflected something of 
the glory ofthe last Armenian monarchy. As instructed, Oskan collated his 
text with the Vulgate* and inserted the latter's system of chapter and verse 
division.° This led to the rearrangement of the books in conformity with 
the Vulgate order, the translation from Latin of Ecclesiasticus, the Letter of 
Jeremiah, and IV Ezra, and the addition from the Latin of various key verses, 
particularly in the Gospels (e.g., Matt 16:2-3; John 5:4), as well as the Trini- 
tarian affirmation of the three heavenly witnesses at 1John 5:7.’ The result in 


3 See Ninel Oskanyan et al., Hay girk‘ 1512-1800 t'vakannerin [The Armenian Book in the 
Years 1512-1800] (Erevan: Myasnikyan State Library, 1988), 32. 

^ See A. De Veer, A., "Rome et la bible arménienne d'Uscan d'apres la correspondance 
de J.-B. van Neercassel," Revue des études byzantines 16 (1958): 172-182. 

5 For the historical background, see S.P. Cowe, "Silk, Missions, and a Crusade: Two 17th 
Century Plays against the Backdrop of Franco-Armenian Political, Economic, and Cultural 
Interchange," in Anathemata Eortika: Studies in Honor of Thomas F. Mathews (ed. J.D. Alcher- 
mes et al.; Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern Verlag, 2009), 108-109. 

D See Ninel Oskanyan et al., Hay girk’a 1512-1800 t'vakannerin, 44-51. 

7 See Ninel Oskanyan et al., Hay girk'? 1512-1800 t'vakannerin, 48-49. There Oskan states 
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some ways parallels the first edition of the Georgian Bible, of 1742-1743, 
prepared by Prince Vaxusti, in which Judith and Tobit were translated from 
the Vulgate, and Ecclesiasticus and Maccabees from Slavonic, while the 
chapter and verse divisions also followed a Slavonic prototype.’ 

The second edition of 1733 prepared by the scholar Mxit‘ar Sebastac'i, 
founder of the Mxitarist monastic congregation, is a tribute to his thor- 
oughness, desire for accuracy, and devotion to the compilation of major 
works of reference. It rests on a three-year comparison of the Armenian 
Bible with the six other versions published in the Paris Polyglot of 1645 car- 
ried out by Mxit'ar and his pupils to begin the process of distinguishing 
readings that probably reverted to the original Armenian translation from 
secondary scribal errors, which are duly noted in the margins ofthe edition 
that reprints the Oskan text? 

As base manuscript of the third edition (Venice, 1805) the editor Yovhan- 
nes Zohrapian selected the oldest complete dated Armenian Bible at his 
disposal, MS Vi508 of 1319, against which he collated the other biblical 
manuscripts in the Venice Mxitarist collection, noting selected variants in 
the apparatus and referencing them by general not specific designations 
(“one exemplar,” “many,” etc.).? As the original publication had become 
rather hard to find, a reprint was issued in 1984 with a new introduction by 
Cox." Although clearly an advance over the preceding editions, these impre- 
cisions vitiate its utility for contemporary textual criticism. Nevertheless, 
until the last few decades, it has remained the standard by which the ver- 
sion is collated for critical editions of the Greek Bible and the medium by 
which it is referenced in scholarly discourse. It is now a primary desidera- 
tum in the field to supersede it with an edition more representative of the 
version's broader manuscript tradition. The compelling nature of this argu- 
ment clearly emerges from a recent inventory of the catalogued scriptural 


that he is only familiar with epitome Armenian translations of Ecclesiasticus and IV Ezra. 
However, full versions of these exist in various manuscripts. Many of Oskan's collations 
appear as marginal glosses in his exemplar. See O. Eganyan et al., Mayr c'uc'ak hayeren 
jeragrac' Mastoc'i anuan Matenadarani [Grand Catalogue of the Armneian Manuscripts in 
the Mastoc Matenadaran], vol. 1 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1984), col. 734. 
8 Michael Tarchnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur (Studi e Testi 185; 
Vatican City: Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 1955), 328. 
9 See Ninel Oskanyan et al., Hay girk‘ 1512-1800 t'vakannerin, 311—313. 
1? The apparatus also tracks Oskan's textual interventions in the first edition. 
11 Astuatsashunch' Matean Hin ew Nor Ktakarants’ [sic] [Bible of the Old and New Testa- 
ments], with an Introduction by Claude Cox (Classical Armenian Text Reprint Series; Del- 
mar: Caravan Books, 1984). 
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holdings of the six largest public collections, which inscribes the following 
statistics: 207 full Bibles, 125 Old Testaments, 115 New Testaments, 3,003 
Gospelbooks, and 451 Psalters. 


THE INCEPTION OF MODERN TEXTUAL STUDIES 


Asthe serious investigation ofthe Armenian version began in Europe during 
the eighteenth century, two studies have highlighted the neglected con- 
tribution to this debate of an erudite archimandrite, Sargis Malian, whose 
collations of the entire biblical holdings of the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem and the monasteries subsumed under its jurisdiction and accom- 
panying reflections of 1773 adumbrate many of the concerns of modern 
scholarship and anticipate several of its solutions.” Disquieted by the num- 
ber of secondary readings Mxit'ar Sebastac'i had relegated to the marginal 
notes of his edition, he assembled fifteen manuscripts ofthe Old Testament 
and over twenty of the New to clarify the actual readings of the Arme- 
nian primary sources against those ofthe printed text, concerned that only 
legitimate readings should be retained and not secondary accretions. In 
this process he recognized the importance of assigning sigla to the vari- 
ous manuscripts by which they might be easily identified and the desir- 
ability of coordinating chapter and verse divisions not with the Vulgate 
as Oskan had done, but with the Greek, which he presumably considered 
the Armenian version's parent text. Moreover, in this connection he clearly 
grasped the importance of contextualizing the Armenian translation within 
the Bible's wider transmission history, employing his knowledge of Arabic 
to compare certain readings in that version. Moreover, as a result of his 
extensive collations, he seems to be the first scholar to signal the existence 
of two highly divergent texts of Chronicles and Revelation, which received 
detailed scrutiny only at the turn of the twentieth century.” Recognizing 


12 See S.P. Cowe, “An 18th Century Armenian Textual Critic and His Continuing Signif- 
icance,” REArm 20 (1986-1987): 527-541 and S. Ajamian, "The First Attempt to Prepare a 
Critical Edition of the Armenian Bible,” in Armenian Perspectives 10th Anniversary Confer- 
ence of the Association Internationale des Etudes Arméniennes (ed. Nicholas Awde; Richmond: 
Curzon Caucasus World, 1997), 3-8. 

13 The Jerusalem codex Malian had signaled (Jig25) was employed as the running text of 
an edition of the variant text of Armenian Chronicles, now recognized as representing the 
original translation, by G. Xalat'eanc' in Girk' mnac'ordac' ost hnagoyn hay t'argmanut'ean 
[The Books of Chronicles according to the Oldest Armenian Translation] (Moscow: Tparan 
Mate Gatc'uk, 1899). Similarly, one he had isolated in the Apocalypse was edited by F. Murad, 
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the benefits of the print medium over manual copying, he appreciated the 
degree to which it curbs accidental errors and promotes comprehension 
by the employment of uppercase letters to highlight personal and place 
names through transferred heuristics from Western printing in contrast 
with indigenous scribal convention. 


THE DIRECT TRADITION 


Building on Malian's precedent, it is clear that in order to advance beyond 
the editions of the Armenian Bible in circulation, it is necessary to under- 
take more comprehensive soundings of the version's manuscript tradition. 
This in turn requires a more exhaustive investigation of the extant primary 
sources, particularly from the earliest dated codices in the ninth century 
to the thirteenth, at which point the witnesses become much more abun- 
dant. In this regard, a new spate of printed catalogues of several of the main 
holdings began to appear in the 1950s-1970s," and this in turn led to the pub- 
lishing ofa catalogue of catalogues in 1992, which affords a useful overview 
ofthe whole process and is of particular value in assisting one in tracing the 
peregrinations of various items from one collection to another.” This activ- 
ity continues to expand with the publication more recently of descriptions 
of the holdings of the University of Cambridge, UCLA, the latest additions 
to the Matenadaran Institute in Erevan, and, earlier this year, of the acces- 
sions to Italian libraries.“ In addition, two listings of specifically Armenian 


Yaytnut'eann Yovhannu hin hay t'argmanut'iwn |The Ancient Armenian Apocalypse of John] 
(3 vols.; Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1905-1911). 

14 For details of those catalogues of the Mastoc' Matenadaran in Erevan; the Monastery 
of the Sts. James in Jerusalem; that of the All-Savior in New Julfa, that of the Mother of God of 
Bzommar, Lebanon; and the Chester Beatty Collection, Dublin, see C.E. Cox, “Biblical Studies 
and the Armenian Bible, 1955-1980,” Revue Biblique 89 (1982): 99-113. 

15 Bernard Coulie, Répertoire des bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits arméniens 
(CChr, Series Graeca; Turnhout: Brepols, 1992). 

16 S.P. Cowe, Armenian Manuscripts in the Cambridge University Library, (Corpus Scrip- 
torum Christianorum Orientalium, subsidia vol. 546; Louvain: Peeters, 1994); R. Kévorkian 
and A. Ter-Stépanian, Manuscrits arméniens de la Bibliothéque nationale de France (Paris: 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, 1998); A.K. Sanjian, Medieval Armenian Manuscripts at the 
University of California Los Angeles (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999); Gabriella 
Uluhogian, Catalogo dei manoscritti armeni delle biblioteche d'Italia, (Indici e Cataloghi 
nuova serie XX; Rome: Instituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 2010). More recent acces- 
sions to the Matenadaran collection are described in Armen Malxasean, C'uc'ak jeragrac‘ 
Mastoc'i anuan Matenadarani [Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the Mastoc' Matenadaran], 
vol. 3 (Erevan: Erevan University Press, 2007). A new series of more detailed descriptions 
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biblical materials have appeared, the first of New Testament manuscripts, 
which was fairly exhaustive for its time (1959), the second a compilation 
foregrounding codices primarily from the major collections that adduce at 
least one book from the Old Testament, which is therefore of more limited 
utility for the New Testament (1992)." 

The rate of new accessions in a number ofthese institutions is such that 
several of those printed catalogues are no longer representative of current 
holdings, and hence a new set of updates is in progress for the Chester 
Beatty Library (Dublin), the Vatican, and union catalogues of the collec- 
tions in Germany and the United Kingdom." Moreover, there are still many 
Armenian materials (including biblical) in private hands that continue to 
pass from one owner to another without registering on the scholarly radar, 
hence the importance of descriptions of the recent gospel sold by the Lon- 
don dealer Sam Fogg and the folios analyzed by Ten-Kate.? The transition 
from the print medium to online provision of manuscript data currently 
being explored by the Digilib research team under the auspices ofthe Amer- 
ican University of Armenia is also to be welcomed to render the information 
more accessible worldwide and more current through regular updating.” 

On the basis of the facsimile editions ofthe Moscow and Ejmiacin Gospel- 
books (dated 887 and 989 CE, respectively) published around the turn ofthe 
twentieth century, Künzle has produced a textual collation and generated 
an Armenian-Greek dictionary." Over the last decade, four more facsim- 


of the Matenadaran collection under the general title Mayr c'uc'ak [Grand Catalogue] was 
inaugurated in 1984. To date four volumes have appeared. 

17 See Erroll Rhodes’ An Annotated List of Armenian New Testament Manuscripts (Tokyo, 
1959), and Chahé Adjémian, Grand catalogue des manuscrits arméniens de la Bible (Lisbon: 
Bibliothéque arménienne de la Fondation Calouste Gulbenkian, 1992). 

15 A union catalogue of all Armenian manuscripts in United Kingdom collections com- 
piled by Vrezh Nersessian is currently in press. New inventories of the Armenian manuscript 
holdings ofthe Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, are being prepared by Michael and Nira Stone, 
those in Germany by Christian Hannick and Mik'ayel Arak'elyan, and those in the Vatican 
by Anna Sirinian. 

1? Tim Greenwood and Edda Vardanyan, Hagob's Gospels The Life and Word of an Arme- 
nian Artist ofthe Seventeenth Century (London: Sam Fogg, 2006); A.A.S. Ten Kate, "Un témoin 
arménien de la tradition 'césaréenne' des évangiles,” Le Muséon n5 (2002): 157-169. 

20 See their website www.digilib.am. 

?! B.O. Künzle, Das altarmenische Evangelium. Teil I: Edition. Teil II: Lexikon, (Europáis- 
che Hochschulschriften, Reihe 21; Linguistik und Indogermanistik, Band 22; Bern, 1984). The 
work is particularly useful for tabulating Arm 2 correspondences with the Greek. Unfortu- 
nately, it makes no allowances for Arm 1 relations with Syriac, on which see the review in 
Journal of Theological Studies 38 (1987): 178-184. 
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ile editions have been issued. The Matenadaran Institute made available 
in this form another tenth-century Gospelbook, presented to its collection 
by Catholicos Vazgen I; the Armenian Catholicate of Cilicia its most prized 
thirteenth-century Gospelbook; the organization Faksimile World the so- 
called Lemberg Gospels of 1198-1199; and the Vienna Mkhitarist Congrega- 
tion did the same for MS 543, a codex of 1432 from the Crimea.? Whereas 
these forms of reproduction tend to be expensive to prepare, microfilm 
provided a relatively affordable means over the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. One should mention especially the Library of Congress' ini- 
tiative at the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem and the Hill Monastic 
Library of Collegeville's complete inventory of the Mkhitarist Monastery 
in Vienna.? The last decade has witnessed a significant transition to digi- 
tization of materials, the Hill Monastic Library now holding the complete 
collection of the monasteries at Bzommar and Antelias in Lebanon, while 
the Matenadaran and UCLA are sponsoring similar projects of their own.” 

The Moscow codex mentioned above is the oldest dated Gospelbook, 
while the earliest witness to the rest of the New Testament is a diglot Greek- 
Armenian codex of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the Armenian text 
of which is dated to the end of the twelfth century.” Apart from the Mate- 
nadaran's Vehamor Gospel (M10680), not as yet the subject of detailed 
scrutiny, for which some scholars have posited a seventh-century date, a 
promising means of penetrating the earlier sphere less tainted by the accre- 
tion of secondary scribal errors and closer in time to the text of the trans- 
lators is via palimpsests.”° A number of these exist at the Matenadaran, in 
Graz, and at the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, where three 
new biblical portions have been deciphered in manuscripts discovered in 


22 Vazgen Vehap'ari avetarana: 10 dar [Catholicos Vazgen's Gospel: Tenth Century] (ed. 
Sen ArevSatyan; Erevan: Nairi Publishing, 2000); Bardzrberdi Awetaran: Hromklay-Kilikiay, 
1248 [The Bardzrberd Gospel: Hromklay-Cilicia, 1248] (Ant'elias: Catholicate of the Great 
House of Cilicia Press, 2002). The Lemberg Gospels and Codex 543 of the Mechitarist Congre- 
gation of Vienna are both available from Hinterbühl, Austria, Faksimile World, 2010. 

?3 Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine's Monastery, Mount Sinai, Microfilmed for the 
Library of Congress, 1950. Prepared under the direction of Kenneth W. Clark (Washington, 
1952). 

24 See the Hill Monastic Library website: 

http://www.hmml.org/researcho8/catalogue/search_home.asp. 

25 R. Kévorkian and A. Ter-Stépanian, Manuscrits arméniens de la Bibliothèque nationale 
de France (Paris: Bibliothéque nationale de France, 1998), cols. 40-42. 

?6 For a description of this codex, see A. Malxasean, C'uc'ak jeragrac‘ Mastoc'i anuan 
Matenadarani [Catalogue of the Manuscripts of the MaStoc‘ Matenadaran|, vol. 3, col. 160. 
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the aftermath ofa fire there in 1975.” Nevertheless, much research still needs 
to be done to properly utilize this valuable resource. 

Another facet of the direct biblical tradition is the study of the text 
preserved on isolated folios bound as flyleaves to protect the integrity of 
later manuscripts. Once more, there has been no systematic investigation 
ofthis important potential source of early variants, especially for the gospel, 
though most of the above manuscript catalogues treat them, and Vööbus 
has evinced some choice examples establishing their value, and a parallel 
process has been inaugurated to collect flyleaves of the Georgian version of 
scripture.” 


THE INDIRECT TRADITION 


There are also several facets of the indirect textual tradition, which can 
also facilitate the reconstruction of the early biblical text once their distinct 
transmission history is better known. Of these the first is the corpus of 
liturgical readings assembled in the lectionary. 

Despite the fact that the rubrics indicate that the archetype of the col- 
lection derives from Jerusalem practice of the mid-fifth century,” the three 
manuscripts of the ninth-twelfth centuries that preserve this recension do 
not adduce a text type distinct from that of the biblical manuscripts, nor one 
with a purer earlier profile, but rather one comparable to that of the best tex- 
tual group in the books where this has been tested.*° Where witnesses to the 
early recension have been compared with those of the later type, the results 
demonstrate that the textual quality of their readings is broadly equiva- 


27 Jost Gippert is to publish an edition of these palimpsest passages. 

28 For an example of the textual significance of such flyleaves, see S.P. Cowe, “An Arme- 
nian Job Fragment from Sinai and its Implications," Oriens Christianus 72 (1992) 123-130 and 
C.E. Cox, Armenian Job Reconstructed Greek Text, Critical Edition of the Armenian with English 
Translation (Hebrew University Armenian Studies 8; Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 2, 410, where it 
is classified in the best group of textual witnesses. For gospel fragments, see B.M. Metzger, 
The Early Versions of the New Testament, 161m. The project of collecting early fragments of 
the Georgian Bible has been undertaken by Jost Gippert and Bernard Outtier. 

29 For a recent study ofthe lectionary's structure in a comparative context, see C. Renoux, 
"Les premiers systémes de lecture dans l'Orient chrétien, Jérusalem, Edesse, Antioche, et 
la synagogue,” in La liturgie, interpréte de l'écriture (ed. A.M. Triacca and A. Pistoia; Rome: 
Edizioni Liturgiche, 2002), 99-121. 

30 S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron [Biblica et Orientalia 
13] (Rome: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1950), 166—167. 
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lent to biblical manuscripts of a similar period.? The Breviary, in contrast, 
appears to offer a more distinctive earlier text for its scriptural canticles, as 
demonstrated by Lyonnet for the Benedictus and Magnificat readings, while 
Cowe has employed it along with other early evidence to propose a tentative 
reconstruction of two Armenian textual strata in the Song of Azariah and 
the Song of the Three from Daniel chapter 3.? Lyonnet's further study of 
the ritual containing readings assigned for the various sacraments similarly 
suggests that it represents a valuable early text deserving of greater scholarly 
attention.” 

Commentaries provide another means ofaccessingthe Armenian text of 
the Bible. Translated versions ofseveral works by Ephrem and Chrysostom, 
for example, available from the fifth century, manifest readings that have 
facilitated the reconstruction of the early Armenian recension.™ Apart from 
a few earlier practitioners such as Step'anos Siwnec'i (d. 735),5 the indige- 
nous tradition is mainly coterminous with our biblical manuscripts, since 
both derive largely from the new type of coenobitic monasteries, often train- 
ing hundreds of monks, that established itself in the late ninth century. The 
academies they supported devised a more systematic curriculum of study 
in which scripture played a central role, and as many of the institutions 
themselves endured into modern times, their libraries afforded a secure 
repository for the manuscripts their scriptoria produced. Of these commen- 
taries, unfortunately, relatively few have been published, and those that did 
appear are mainly available in eighteenth- to nineteenth-century editions 
from Constantinople that are not widely accessible, with the result that this 
resource has been significantly underused.?* An ambitious initiative of the 
Armenian Church, however, is intended to foster research on its untapped 


3! C.E. Cox, "The Use of Lectionary Manuscripts to Establish the Text of the Arme- 
nian Bible," in Medieval Armenian Culture (ed. Thomas J. Samuelian and Michael E. Stone; 
UPATS 6; Chico: Scholars Press), 369. 

32 S, Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron, 167-171, and S.P. 
Cowe, "The Canticle of Azariah and its Two Armenian Versions," Journal of the Society for 
Armenian Studies, 5 (1990-1991): 23-48, and “The Song of the Three Youths (Dan 3:51-90) 
in the Caucasian Versions and Antiochene Exegesis," in VIII Congress of the International 
Organization for Septuagintal and Cognate Studies, Paris 1992 (ed. L.E. Greenspoon and 
O. Munnich; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 309-333. 

33 S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron, 171-178. 

34 S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron, 109-110, 127-135. 

35 Step'anos Siwnec'i, Meknut'iwn C‘oric‘ awetaranc'ac'n [Commentary on the Four Evan- 
gelists] (ed. G. Yovsep'ean, Erevan: Areg Publishing, 1994). 

36 These editions are usually based on one manuscript, which often tends to be of late 
date and poor textual quality. 
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potential by publishing diplomatic editions of the whole corpus of this lit- 
erature. So far the series embraces a fairly complete listing ofthe Armenian 
commentary tradition from its inception until the eighteenth century? and 
individual volumes of the following New Testament books: Anania Sanah- 
nec'i (ca. 1000-ca. 1070) on Matthew, Sargis Kund (ca. 1100-ca. 1185) on 
Luke and the Catholic Epistles, Yovhannes Corcorec'i (ca. 1260-ca. 1335) on 
Matthew (5:18-28:20),? and Grigor Tat'ewac'i (ca. 1344-1409) on John. 
Despite the various caveats that apply when employing citations in 
patristic sources regarding the character of their witness to the biblical 
text, whether as quotes from memory or embodying contextual harmoniza- 
tion or stylistic and rhetorical embellishment, especially when their trans- 
mission history has been clarified,” they can be of decisive importance in 
anchoring particular kinds of reading in a specific place and time. More- 
over, Armenia possesses a fecund literary tradition from the fifth century 
to the twelfth, and since most of it is of ecclesiastical provenance, it yields 
the textual critic an abundant variety of material for analysis. Building on 
the studies of Conybeare, Cuendet, and Essabalian, Lyonnet effected exten- 
sive collations of early Armenian authors, finding the witness of Agathange- 
los and Lazar P'arpec'i of particular import.“ Thereafter, Egan researched 
Ephrem’s witness in his Exposition of the Gospel. More recently, Coulie has 
reviewed the significance of citations from the Corpus Nazianzenum for the 
text criticism of the Armenian New Testament and finds its witness divided 
between readings in Zohrapian's running text and in the apparatus.“ Mean- 
while, his graduate student Simonet conducted a narrower investigation of 
citations in the above corpus from Acts.? The broader study of such authors 


37 Eznik Petrosyan and A. Ter-Step'anyan, S. Grk'i Meknut'yunneri Matenagitut'yun [Bib- 
liography of (Armenian) Scriptural Commentaries] (Biblical Studies Series 2; Erevan: Arme- 
nian Bible Society, 2002). 

38 This commentary was designed as a continuation of an earlier one by the twelfth- 
century scholar-hierarch Nerses Shnorhali, whose coverage reaches only to v. 17 of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. 

39 One ofthe problems that has to be addressed is interference on the part of later scribes 
harmonizing the text of the original citations to that of the biblical text familiar in their 
milieu. 

40 S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron, 68-71, 97-98. See also 
S.P. Cowe, The Armenian Version of Daniel (UPATS 9; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 389-401. 

4l B. Coulie, “New Testament Quotations and Textual Criticism in the Armenian Version 
of Gregory Nazianzus," in Text and Context: Studies in the Armenian New Testament (ed. 
S. Ajamian and M.E. Stone; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994), 23-34. 

42 J.-L. Simonet, “Les citations des Actes des Apötres dans le Sur Etienne premier des 
péniteurs et prémices des témoins, oeuvre présentée sous le nom de Jacques de Saroug en 
syriaque et sous celui d’ Ephrem en arménien,” Le Muséon 11 (1998): 59-94. 
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has been facilitated by the appearance ofa comprehensive bibliography and 
anew publication series whose ultimate objective is to encompass all major 
Armenian authors from the fifth to eighteenth century.” The collection not 
only reproduces existing critical editions, but also creates those for authors 
who lack them and makes previously unpublished works available for the 
first time.“ Moreover, the collation of the New Testament quotations of a 
selection of the salient authors of this period together with the readings 
of early lectionaries and rituals from the Matenadaran collection has been 
greatly simplified by a recent one-volume compendium based on the best 
available editions. 

The last decades of the twentieth century were particularly active in 
organizing a series of five conferences on the Armenian Bible, which acted 
as a fillip to advance the study of the version, some focusing on specific 
issues, such as the problematics ofedition and the Apocrypha, including one 
devoted entirely to the New Testament.“ These were followed by another 
in the first decade of the new century." Moreover, in addition to the instru- 
ments de travail already mentioned, we should note a useful bibliography of 
publications relating to different aspects of the Armenian Bible, as well as a 
palaeographic album of dated Armenian hands featuring a set of excellent 
large-format images of representative manuscript folios introduced by an 
important study on the development of the script.“ 


43 For bibliographical information, see R.W. Thomson, A Bibliography of Classical Arme- 
nian Literature to 1500 AD (Corpus Christianorum; Turnhout: Brepols, 1995) and idem, "Sup- 
plement to A Bibliography of Classical Armenian Literature to 1500 AD: Publications 1993- 
2005," Le Muséon 120 (2007): 163-223. 

^* For the series, see Matenagirk' Hayoc‘ [Early Armenian Literature] (Calouste Gul- 
benkian Foundation Armenian Library; Ant'elias: Catholicate of the Great House of Cilicia 
Press, 2003-). To date thirteen volumes have been published. 

45 Armen Malxasyan, Astvacasunc'ast hay matenagrut‘yan (hay ink'nuruyn grakanut'yun, 
5-12 dd.) [The Bible according to Classical Armenian Literature (Original Armenian Litera- 
ture, Fifth- Twelfth Centuries)] (Biblical Studies Series 3; Erevan: Bible Society of Armenia, 
2005). 

46 For details, see C.E. Cox, “Biblical Studies and the Armenian Bible, 1980-2002,” Revue 
Biblique 12-113 (2005): 357-338. 

47 See B. Der Mugrdechian, The Armenian Bible: A Symposium Celebrating the 1600th 
Anniversary of the Discovery of the Armenian Alphabet and the Translation of the Bible into 
Armenian (Burbank: Western Diocese of the Armenian Church, 2007). 

48 Michel Van Esbroeck, “Les versions orientales de la Bible: une orientation biblio- 
graphique,” in Interpretation of the Bible (ed. J. Kra$ovec; JSOT Supplement Series 289; Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 399-509 (Armenian material is presented on pp. 415- 
422), and M.E. Stone, D. Kouymjian, and H. Lehmann, Album of Armenian Paleography 
(Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2002). 
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An impetus to produce more critical editions of individual biblical books 
grounded in more comprehensive collations of primary sources to progress 
beyond the Zohrapian standard was given by a synod of bishops of the 
Armenian Church in 1969. The background to the initiative was sketched 
by Ajamian, and a discussion of the principles the project should follow 
were outlined by Stone and Cox.? Subsequently, the Matenadaran Institute 
became involved and began publishing a series of Old Testament books, 
though according to a rather different model.” Instead of selecting, after 
initial collations with the Zohrapian edition, a codex with a purer earlier 
text profile to serve as the base text of a new edition, with variant read- 
ings noted in the apparatus, this series simply reprinted the Zohrapian text 
with minor corrections, noting all variants below. Moreover, instead of pre- 
senting witnesses according to their textual groupings established through 
patterns of uniquely shared secondary variants, they are rather cited indi- 
vidually, largely in chronological sequence. Moreover, the editions are not 
accompanied by a detailed text-critical analysis, while indirect lectionary 
and patristic evidence is located in the general apparatus without inves- 
tigation of their internal transmission history. Consequently, the material 
amassed is still in a very raw state with the onus of interpreting the evi- 
dence placed squarely on the reader.? In contrast to this, Stone, Cox, and 
Cowe have produced a set of semicritical diplomatic editions of Old Tes- 
tament and Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical books, with Stone and Cox 
advancing beyond this to a fully eclectic critical format in the Testament of 
Joseph and biblical book of Job, respectively.” 

Granted the lack of coordination between the team in Erevan and schol- 
ars in the Middle East and North America, at the outset the editions were 


49 See Shahe Ajamian, “Deux projets concernant la Bible arménienne,” in Armenian and 
Biblical Studies (ed. M.E. Stone, Jerusalem: St. James Press, 1976), 8-12, and M.E. Stone and 
C.E. Cox, "Guidelines for Editions of Armenian Biblical Texts,” REArm 17 (1983): 627-633. 

50 For insights into some of the primary issues at stake, see C.E. Cox, “A Review of 
Zeytunian's Edition of Genesis from the Standpoint of Septuagint Criticism,” REArm 21 (1988— 
1989): 87-125, and S.P. Cowe's review of the same work in Journal of Theological Studies 39 
(1988): 180-182. 

5! Tt appears that this series has come to an end with the death of its two main proponents, 
Andranik Zeyt‘unyan and Hayk Amalyan. 

52 MLE. Stone, The Armenian Version of the Testament of Joseph: Introduction, Critical Edi- 
tion, and Translation (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975), and C.E. Cox, Armenian Job: Recon- 
structed Greek Text, Critical Edition of the Armenian with English Translation (Hebrew Uni- 
versity Armenian Studies 8; Leuven: Peeters, 2006). 
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marked by two different methods of citing witnesses: the Erevan sigla com- 
prised a rather complex combination of an uppercase letter and subscript 
number (e.g., A;), while the other cited manuscripts more simply by their 
number on a list compiled by Zeyt‘unyan.® As the list included only codices 
containing at least two books of the Old Testament and arranged them in 
chronological order before conducting a thorough search, it soon required 
supplementing by additional materials, which undermined the very prin- 
ciples on which it was constituted. As a result, consensus at the Sandbjerg 
conference of 1989 led to the adoption of a new fixed standard of referenc- 
ing manuscripts by a siglum for the library followed by the witness' shelflist 
number. 

In-depth study of the manuscript tradition of the Gospels has been 
undertaken single-handedly by Joseph Alexanian, who investigated fifty- 
five witnesses of the Gospel of Luke in his dissertation, employing the 
Claremont Profile Method.™ More recently, he has collated over a hundred 
manuscripts of Acts in his recently completed eclectic critical edition in the 
context of the IGNTP of that book. In addition, the basic collations have 
been completed for a new edition of Third Corinthians. Moreover, Christian 
Hannick input Armenian evidence for the Münster edition of the Epistle of 
James. 


THE LOCUS OF THE ARMENIAN VERSION 
WITHIN THE NT TEXTUAL TRANSMISSION PROCESS 


Near-contemporary historical sources refer to an initial stratum of the 
Armenian version of the Bible (often designated as Arm ı) effected near 
the beginning ofthe fifth century (traditional date 406), followed by a revi- 
sion (Arm 2) in the aftermath of the Council of Ephesus (431). We are 
informed that Maätoc, the main figure behind the enterprise, had trained 
his pupils in Syriac and Greek, and this datum has given rise to a great deal of 


53 A. Zeyt'unyan, "Astuacaënë) hayeren t'argmanut'yan jeragrakan miavorneri dasa- 
kargman masin" [On the Classification of Manuscripts of the Armenian Translation of the 
Bible] Banber Matenadarani 12 (1977): 295-304. 

54 J.M. Alexanian, “The Profile Method and the Identifying of Textual Groups within 
the Armenian Ms Tradition," in Armenian Texts, Tasks and Tools (ed. H.J. Lehmann and 
JJ.S. Weitenberg; Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1993), 44-56. 

55 See C. Burchard, *A Further Glimpse at the Armenian Version of the Epistle of James," 
in Armenian Perspectives (ed. N. Awde; Richmond: Curzon Press, 1997), u, and Barbara Aland 
et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graecum: editio critica maior, vol. 4 (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1997). 
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speculation in the secondary literature up to the mid-twentieth century 
arguing from either external historical plausibility or isolated phonetic or 
linguistic phenomena in wide circulation (such as variation in the spelling 
of personal names like Siméon and Sawut from Greek versus their counter- 
parts deriving from Syriac, Shmawon, and Shawut) rather than engaging in 
the real task of isolating the pattern of internal Armenian textual affinities 
within a complete book or extended passage to determine the nature of its 
parent text. Moreover, as indicated above, the collations that were con- 
ducted were limited to the readings afforded by the printed editions or to 
a narrow selection of the extant manuscript witnesses.” Granted the prob- 
lems ofevidence and methodology, the results these studies arrive at appear 
overgeneralizing and premature.* 

A major breakthrough was achieved in 1950 through Lyonnet's innovative 
research on the Gospels, which expanded on the traditional scope to include 
not only a series of manuscript collations but also patristic citations and 
liturgical lections. Its impressive conclusions substantiated the stratifica- 
tion ofthe Armenian version and demonstrated that the original parent text 
of the Gospels was a Syriac form closely resembling that of Tatian's Diates- 
saron. Williams subsequently highlighted the importance of Syriac readings 
in the main Armenian Gospel text,? while Tatianic impact in Armenia was 
reinforced by the early Armenian translation of St. Ephrem's commentary 
on the Diatessaron and evidence Casey supplied ofthis text being employed 
by Armenian Marcionites.© However, as evidence for a Diatessaronic origin 
was not definitive, Vööbus argued in favor of the version's being rendered 
from a Four-Gospel Old Syriac text like the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac 
codices, since the translation was one officially sanctioned by the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy.* 


56 On the problem of distinguishing the specific and the general in linguistic borrowings, 
see HJ. Lehmann, “Some Questions concerning the Armenian Version of the Epistle of 
James,” Acta Jutlandica 56 (1982): 57-82, and S.P. Cowe, The Armenian Version of Daniel, 241- 
242. 

57 S. Lyonnet in Critique textuelle (ed. M.-J. Lagrange; Paris: Gabalda, 1935), 345, and 
B.M. Metzger, Early Versions of the New Testament, 164-165. 

58 For a clear overview of the debate, see B.M. Metzger, Early Versions of the New Testa- 
ment, 165-167. 

59 C.S.C. Williams, “Syriacisms in the Armenian Text of the Gospels,” Journal of Theological 
Studies 43 (1942): 161-167. 

60 See R.P. Casey, "The Armenian Marcionites and the Diatessaron,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 57 (1938): 185-194. 

61 A. Vööbus, Early Versions of the New Testament (Stockholm: Estonian Theological Soci- 
ety in Exile, 1954), 152-154. 
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Lyonnet's pupil Leloir similarly postulated a Syriac origin for Armenian 
Acts on the basis of patristic citations he had collected, but unfortunately 
he did not live to publish his data. Meanwhile, Alexanian's thorough exam- 
ination of the mainstream manuscript tradition has uncovered no readings 
in support of such a thesis.? Nevertheless, Garitte's contention that the 
Georgian version of Acts depends on an Armenian intermediary that itself 
derives from Syriac suggests the possible existence of such a text.“ Leloir 
also argued that the Armenian version ofthe Epistle of James rested on a Syr- 
iac original, but his methodology in arriving at such a conclusion has been 
queried by Lehmann and Burchard, whose manuscript collations reveal no 
evidence of Syriac affiliation.“ 

The Pauline corpus has been subject to much less examination. Moli- 
tor's study of the Epistle to the Hebrews led him to posit a Syriac matrix 
of a type conforming to the Old Syriac version preserved in part by the 
Peshitta. A similar Syriac origin has also been traditionally proposed for 
the Armenian rendering of the apocryphal correspondence between Paul 
and the Corinthian community, commonly known as Third Corinthians, 
partly because of a commentary attributed to St. Ephrem, which itself is 
only preserved in Armenian.‘ Recent research has indicated that despite 
the lack of obvious Syriacisms in the Armenian version, it still appears to 
encode exegetical insights of Ephrem and in general exhibits a characteris- 
tically early translation technique.” 

The Apocalypse, in contrast, has evoked a great deal of scholarly inter- 
est. According to Conybeare, the first of its four phases of translation and 


62 L, Leloir, “La version arménienne du nouveau testament,” in Die alten Ubersetzungen 
des neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland, Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1972), 302, and J. Alexanian, “Remarks on the Armenian Text of Acts of the Apostles,” in Text 
and Context Studies in the Armenian New Testament (ed. S. Ajamian and M.E. Stone; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1994), 17-26. 

83 G. Garitte, L'ancienne version géorgienne des Actes des Apótres d'aprés deux manuscrits 
du Sinai (Leuven: Peeters, 1955). 

64 See L. Leloir, "Traduction latine des versions syriaques et arméniennes de l'épitre de 
Jacques," Le Muséon 83 (1970): 189-208; H.J. Lehmann, "Some Questions Concerning the 
Armenian Version of the Epistle of James," 57-82, and C. Burchard, *A Further Glimpse at 
the Armenian Version of the Epistle of James,” 9-19. 

65 J. Molitor, “Der armenische Epheserbrief und die syrische Textüberlieferung," Handes 
Amsoreay lxviii (1964): cols. 301-310. 

66 See, for example, L. Leloir, "La version arménienne,” 302. 

87 See S.P. Cowe, "Text Critical Investigation of the Armenian Version of Third Corinthi- 
ans,” in Apocryphes arméniens (ed. V. Canzolari Bouvier; Lausanne: Editions du Zébre, 1999), 
91-102, and for a broader contextualization, V. Hovhanessian, Third Corinthians: Reclaiming 
Paul for Christian Orthodoxy (New York: P. Lang, 2000). 
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recension may also be placed at the beginning ofthe fifth century and hence 
at about the same time as Arm 1. On linguistic grounds he suggested a deriva- 
tion from an Old Latin text, rather unusual for the early Armenian transla- 
tion process, which was later queried by Birdsall, who instead tentatively 
posits a Greek base.® Significantly, Schmid argues that work was translated 
and transmitted not within the scriptural canon but as part of the apoc- 
ryphal Acts of John.® 

Unlike the Syriac and Georgian traditions, the Armenian Bible as a whole 
underwent only one major revision, which occurred barely a generation 
after the initial translation. If the first stratum of the Gospels and per- 
haps other books of the New Testament emerged partially or wholly from 
a Syriac matrix, it is well established that the model for the revision was 
Greek. Streeter controversially argued that the revised text of the Gospels 
belonged to an ill-defined “Caesarean” text type in concert with the Geor- 
gian version, the Greek Codex Koridethi and miniscule families 1 and 13, 
characterized by readings midway between the shorter Alexandrian and 
the more expansionist Western text, as defined in a study of Mark. How- 
ever, Hurtado’s more probing analysis uncovered the proposed text type’s 
loose configuration, rendering it untenable.” Consequently, Alexanian has 
redefined it as a witness to the early koine that evolved out of an Alexan- 
drian base text before maturing into the fuller Byzantine form that became 
standard in the Middle Ages." Its relatively early textual affiliation is under- 
scored by reading six out of the seven shorter readings at key points in the 
Gospels.” 

Alexanian also finds that the version of Acts extant in the biblical manu- 
scripts is very homogenous and witnesses to an Alexandrian text type.” As 


68 J.N. Birdsall, “Remarks on the Text of the Book of Revelation in Armenian,” in Armenian 
Perspectives 10th Anniversary Conference of the Association Internationale des Etudes Arméni- 
ennes (ed. Nicholas Awde; Richmond: Curzon Caucasus World, 1997), 23. 

69 J. Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apocalypse-Textes (Munich: K. Zink, 
1956, 1 Teil), 11. 

70 L.W. Hurtado, Text Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981). 

7! J.M. Alexanian, "The Armenian Gospel Text from the Fifth through the Fourteenth 
Centuries,” in Medieval Armenian Culture (ed. T.J. Samuelian and M.E. Stone; Chico: Scholars 
Press, 1984), 383. 

72 Ibid., and S.P. Cowe, “Christological Trends and Textual Transmission: The Pericope of 
the Bloody Sweat (Luke 22: 43-44) in the Armenian Version," in Text and Context: Studies in 
the Armenian New Testament (ed. S. Ajamian and M.E. Stone; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 199), 
35-38, 42-43. 

73 J.M. Alexanian, "Armenian Text of Acts," 20. 
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yet, relatively little research has been conducted on the origin ofthe revised 
text of the Catholic and Pauline Epistles. 

With regard to the Apocalypse, Conybeare postulated it underwent a 
parallel revision process in the fifth century, after which it was subjected 
to a more thoroughgoing redaction at the turn of the eighth century on the 
basis of a manuscript similar in complexion to the uncials ACP, applying 
a very literal translation technique.” Thereafter, it was redacted one final 
time by the scholar Nerses Lambronac'i, who had overseen a translation of 
Andreas of Caesarea's commentary on the book completed in 1179 according 
to a colophon, the scriptural text of which he employed as a foundation for 
lightly revising the fifth-century Armenian translation, finishing the task in 
1198, the last year of his life.” 


INFLUENCE ON LATER VERSIONS 


The close affinities between the neighboring polities of Greater Armenia 
and Iberia in the Palaeochristian period are documented by a variety of 
sources. However, in the aftermath of the Christological debates related 
to the Council of Chalcedon of 451, the tenor of these relations gradually 
altered until a clear rupture is acknowledged at the Armenian Synod of 
Duin of 608, by which time the Georgians had transferred their affiliation 
to Byzantine orthodoxy.” This backdrop of broader ecclesiastical develop- 
ments would seem to offer a framework within which to interpret some of 
the trends reflected in the textual witnesses. Three generations of Georgian 
scholars, the first two associated with the monastery of Iveron on Mount 
Athos, undertook an increasingly literal revision oftheir biblical text toward 
a Byzantine text type from the late tenth century, which has been detected 
in studies of several books." However, fragments of manuscripts in earlier 


74 F.C. Conybeare, The Armenian Versions of Revelation, Apocalypse of John (repr.; Amster- 
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Sinai and its Implications" 137-157. 

77 Michael Tarchnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, 131-132, 161-163, 
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forms of the language dating from the seventh century already reveal ten- 
dencies of correction toward a Greek base.” Once these later strata have 
been accounted for, agreements of various kinds both linguistic and textual 
have been identified with Greek, Armenian, and Syriac forms in the Geor- 
gian witnesses recognized as manifesting an early form of text. Scholarly 
debate is currently engaged in conceptualizing how these data may be situ- 
ated in an integrated overview of the version's inception. The investigation 
to date is hampered by the lack of critical editions of the requisite data in 
the respective languages to assist in arriving at clear convincing conclusions 
after generations of unsystematic pilot studies and speculation. 

Most research has focused on the Gospels, in which two early strata 
have been isolated, both of which must derive from the fifth century since 
they are cited in the Martyrdom of St. Shushanik, written toward the end 
of that era. This evidence parallels that provided for the two early Arme- 
nian scriptural recensions by Lazar P'arpec'i, who composed his history 
around the year 500.? Various scholars have reported Armenianisms in the 
oldest dated Georgian Gospelbook of Adysh (897 CE), and yet this early stra- 
tum also incorporates readings in common with the Old Syriac Gospels 
not adduced by extant Armenian manuscripts.? Lyonnet has sought to 
explain this phenomenon by appealing to parallels in patristic citations 
preserving an Armenian text form that had been revised out of the main- 
stream codices.* Birdsall follows Blake in arguing that the Greek compo- 
nent in the early Georgian version resembles Codex Koridethi and family 1, 


78 J.W. Childers, "The Old Georgian Acts of the Apostles: A Progress Report,” New Testa- 
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Literary Language: Fifth Century] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1981), 7. For a 
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al.; Bologna: Università di Bologna, 2004), 50—62. 
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which once again suggests a certain commonality with the revised stratum 
of the Armenian version.” 

In the case of Acts, there are grounds for suggesting that the two Sinai 
manuscripts edited by Garitte derive from an early text type. In his estima- 
tion the Vorlage of this version is an old Armenian text dependent on an Old 
Syriac form to be distinguished from the Peshitta. Birdsall, in contrast, posits 
that Georgian agreements with readings of Ephrem and Eznik point rather 
to parallel dependence on a Greek text.® Childers is currently preparing a 
critical edition of the Georgian evidence for the IGNTP, which will advance 
our understanding of the versions’ relation in this book. 

Much less attention has been devoted to the Catholic and Pauline Epis- 
tles, but here too Molitor and Birdsall propose that the Georgian version 
is associated with an Armenian text deriving from Syriac, which has then 
been revised to a Greek standard.* Significantly, the Georgian canon did not 
include the book of Revelation, which was specially translated from Greek 
by Euthymius the Athonite in the late tenth century.* 

Granted the tentative affinities postulated between the versions in other 
books, this datum, though a case of argumentum ex silentio, may reinforce 
Schmid’s theory noted above that although the Apocalypse was known to 
the Armenians in the fifth century, it was received as part of the Acts of John 
and not in the context of scripture.*e 

These studies ofthe early Armenian and Georgian versions of New Testa- 
ment are paralleled by a series of investigations into their rapport in sections 
of the Old. In this connection, one should note the posthumous publica- 
tion of a monograph by the celebrated Caucasiologist Nikolai Marr on the 
subject in 1995.5 

An allegiance similar to that between Armenia and Iberia, only more 
protracted, existed between the former and the third late antique culture 
of the region, the Caucasian Albanians. Christianity spread among the lat- 
ter from Armenia, and under the impact of Islamicization (commencing 
under the Caliphate then gaining ground under the Seljuks), the Christian 
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Albanians gradually integrated with their Armenian and Georgian coreli- 
gionists. Although the Georgian philologist Abuladze discovered the Cau- 
casian Albanian alphabet in a fifteenth-century Armenian manuscript in 
Erevan and subsequent excavations revealed a set of lapidary inscriptions, 
these could not be deciphered. In his work on the early versions, Met- 
zger devotes but a page to the lost Albanian translation,? which has now 
been partly resurrected through a remarkable discovery at St. Catherine's 
Monastery after a fire in 1975, which uncovered two palimpsests with Geor- 
gian upper writing and an extensive Albanian undertext. A research team 
published an edition of texts from the Gospel of John and lections from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, Acts, and the Catholic Epistles and Paulines, as well 
as portions from the Old Testament in 2008.” It emerges that the language 
of the palimpsests is the classical form of Uti, a vernacular still spoken in 
three Christian villages, two in Azerbaijan and one in Georgia. Earliest indi- 
cations are that the biblical texts exhibit Armenian influence. Their fuller 
investigation should help illuminate the broader nexus of textual relations 
among all three Christian communities of Southern Caucasia. 


CANON 


Various lists of canonical or acceptable books exist in Armenian, in both 
synodical acts and learned collections, but it has proven difficult to ascertain 
the precise relation that subsists between these formulations and actual 
practice in manuscript production. The process is further complicated by 
the fact that several of these texts appear to derive at least in part from 
a Greek matrix rather than purely indigenous norms. Most advances in 
this field have been made by Stone, assisted by Ajamian, building on the 
foundation of Ter-Movsesjan, Murad, and Szekoula.” The Armenian book 
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of canons contains translations of Apostolic Canon Ixxxiv, the Canon ofthe 
Successors of the Apostles, that of the fourth-century Synod of Laodicea 
(canon 55), and the second Synod of Antioch. Beyond those, the acts ofthe 
Armenian Synod of Partaw (768) include a list of the Old Testament books, 
which also seems to bea translation of a Greek text resembling the Apostolic 
Canon, with little bearing on indigenous standards.” 

In addition, there exists a series of lists produced by medieval Arme- 
nian scholars (also partly dependent on Greek) that, more recent research 
suggests, has more direct application, whether in initiating or preserving 
certain internal norms. The first of these, attributed to the seventh-century 
savant Anania Shirakac'i, betrays a Greek interest in stichometry and 
alludes to certain books not extant in Armenian. Its New Testament speci- 
fication ofthe Four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John)—followed by Acts 
and Catholic Epistles, the Apocalypse, and finally the Pauline corpus—is, 
however, represented in a number of manuscripts (e.g., MS 10 of the Venice 
Mkhitarist collection [1418-1422], V13 [1635], and V2 [1641]).** 

A second list ascribed to the scholar Yovhannes Sarkawag (d. 1129) is 
by far the most inclusive with regard to the Old Testament? and makes 
some additions to the New as well. Its arrangement of the books in the lat- 
ter is also quite distinctive. It begins with the Gospels in an unusual order 
(John, Matthew, Mark, Luke), followed by Acts and the Catholic Epistles, the 
so-called Appeal (aters) of Euthalius, the Pauline corpus (including Third 
Corinthians after the second letter), and finally the Apocalypse and Dor- 
mition of John. It is well known that Mxit'ar, abbot of the Monastery of 
Ayrivank‘, employed this structure in composing his famous collection of 
biblical and patristic materials (before 1282). It now appears that his initia- 
tive should be contextualized within a wider movement to implement these 
developments, as the same ordering of the Gospels is found in MS n8 ofthe 
All-Savior Monastery of New Julfa of 130, while several thirteenth-century 
biblical codices incorporate other ofthe Sarkawag's additions like the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Deaths of the Prophets, Third Corinthi- 
ans, and the Dormition of John.?* Moreover, his broader New Testament 
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formulation (only with the regular sequence of the Gospels) is evinced by 
several thirteenth- to fourteenth-century codices of Cilicia, including M180, 
the exemplar of the Oskan edition.” 

The last major scholar to compile such a list was Grigor Tat'ewac'i 
(d.1409). However, it appears that his compilation reflects a particular exist- 
ing tradition at least in part, since MS M178 of 1253-1255, a partial Old Tes- 
tament, features most of his formulations there, while a contrasting set of 
thirteenth- to fourteenth-century manuscripts reflect his sequence of the 
New Testament books, beginning with the Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John), followed by the Apocalypse and Dormition of John, then Acts and 
the Catholic Epistles, before concluding with the Pauline corpus (with Third 
Corinthians in final place).9 

From the preceding learned lists, it is clear that the books most sub- 
ject to rearrangement were also the most problematic from a canonical 
perspective—the Apocalypse, Dormition of John, Third Corinthians, and 
the Appeal of Euthalius. Moreover, there is a significant transition from the 
seventh century to the twelfth in that while Anania only cites the Apoca- 
lypse, the two later lists incorporate all four items. A parallel development 
is discerned in the lectionary; none of these books was appointed to be read 
in the original Jerusalem standard, but all, apart from the Apocalypse, are 
represented in various indigenous lectionaries from the Middle Ages.? At 
the same time, the case of Third Corinthians appears to be somewhat more 
complicated, in that it seems it was included in the canon of Arm 1, the 
original translation, and consequently is quoted as the authentic word of 
the apostle in two early Armenian texts and cited as such by the seventh- 
century theologian T'eodoros K'rt'enawor.'? However, it was not integral to 
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the revision (Arm 2) apparently and hence dropped out of the biblical copy- 
ing process until reinstated in the Middle Ages. 


TRANSMISSION HISTORY 


As in several other biblical traditions, the one-volume Bible in Armenia 
was a relatively late development, which can be traced to the activities of 
the twelfth-century scholar and churchman Nerses Lambronac', already 
mentioned in connection with the text of the Apocalypse. The Gospelbook 
formed a distinct unit of great liturgical importance. Similarly, the Paulines, 
often in conjunction with the prophecy of Isaiah, circulated as another unit, 
providing most of the lections for the epistle and Old Testament. The third 
primary unit consisted of the Acts and Catholic Epistles (the Apostolos). It 
may also be speculated as to whether the translation was also effected from 
a series of part Bibles, which would to some degree explain the diversity 
of the version’s textual affiliation. The whole Bible manuscript, in contrast, 
developed in an environment of study and scholarly pursuits and hence 
emerges as a very plain workmanlike product in contrast to the elaborate 
embellishment of the Gospels and other liturgical codices. 

Patristic citations of the late fifth century indicate that both Arm 1 and 
Arm 2 were in circulation, but were presumably beginning to undergo vary- 
ing degrees of contamination in the copying process."? However, as noted 
above, the first five centuries of transmission, during which arguably most 
of the important textual diversification took place, are the least accessible, 
since most of the data have perished. Moreover, as manuscript collation 
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of the Armenian New Testament is still in its preliminary stages, it is pre- 
mature to speculate about the existence of local texts. Indeed, Alexanian's 
detailed study of fifth-five manuscripts in Luke 11 indicates that most of the 
witnesses follow a unitary norm, only a very few of which, following Macler, 
he styles “wild,” diverging to preserve elements of Arm 1 or early facets of 
Arm 2 that had fallen out of the Majority Text.’ His comparison of a larger 
number of manuscripts in Acts reveals an even higher level of homogene- 
ity. 

The relative stability of anew Armenian state established in Cilicia (1080- 
1375) provided the necessary conditions for a burgeoning of material cul- 
ture, including manuscript copying. In this connection, Ter-Movsesjan pro- 
posed the creation of what he called an "Armenian Vulgate," an officially 
commissioned document type with an expanded canon, which proliferated 
here Ip However, later research has uncovered more of the diversity of text 
types circulating in Cilicia, which had presumably been brought there by 
settlers from different regions of the Greater Armenian hinterlands. Pre- 
cisely this textual variety gave rise to a different phenomenon widespread 
in the new state, that of appending marginal notes citing variant Armenian 
readings clearly available in several of the scriptoria there.’ 

Alexanian has also suggested the significance of textual comparison with 
the Latin Vulgate as a widespread though small-scale feature of Cilician 
practice, by which certain prominent readings (e.g., the longer ending of 
Mark or the Johannine pericope de adultera) entered the Armenian tradi- 
tion."" He cites the excellent example ofthe practice in Gospelbook MS J1941 
0f 1334-1349, which, however, does not emanate from the Cilician state but 
from Sultanieh, in northern Iran, then the capital of the Il-Khanid realm. 
Nor do the collations necessarily stem from the Cilician period, since it is 
a later hand, not that of the original scribe, that has systematically added 
Vulgate variants (e.g., Matt 16:2-3; Mark 1a, "Son of God"; etc.) in a different- 
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colored ink.'? Another feature this manuscript shares in common with ear- 
lier ones that do derive from Cilicia is the Vulgate chapter divisions devised 
by Stephen Langton in 1205. As Franciscan and Dominican orders estab- 
lished centers in Cilicia and key locations in Greater Armenia in the course 
of the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries, they are the most plausible vec- 
tor for the transmission of these data. Subsequently, as the New Testament 
Greek verse divisions Robert Estienne had developed for the edition of 1551 
gradually gained acceptance, the scholar-scribe Lazar Baberdac'i in Lviw 
incorporated them into a very popular Armenian Bible of 1619, which was 
widely copied in Constantinople and Isfahan over the next decades, signif- 
icantly impacting the Armenian tradition.” 


TRANSLATION TECHNIQUE 


Rhodes provides a useful starting point for evaluating the Armenian render- 
ing of the Greek New Testament in his appendix to Metzger’s treatment of 
the version, but in this regard it is important to recall that his brief was rather 
limited, that is, it offered guidance on how to determine the alignment of 
the Armenian evidence in cases of multiple Greek variants in the appara- 
tus of the edition." As a result, he focuses mainly on discrete phonologi- 
cal and morphological phenomena and their comparability with or diver- 
gence from the parallel structures in the source language at the microlevel 
to ascertain the language's formal potential to transmit Greek coding in a 
workmanlike fashion. As the study is based on the Zohrapian edition of the 
Armenian, the issue of inner Armenian variation does not arise; moreover, 
although most ofthe discussion is reliable, some sections are inaccurate and 
therefore misrepresent the version.'? Granted the narrow prism through 
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which he views the translation, little attention is paid to matters of syn- 
tax. Thus, at one point the comment is made, "not infrequently the precise 
word order of a Greek sentence is preserved in the Armenian version DI 
However, it is necessary to grasp that this pattern did not arise purely from 
the innate genius of the language, but rather by the deliberate choices of 
an engaged translator (who appears elided in this discussion) on the basis 
not only of overall familiarity with both languages, but also of sensitivity 
to usage, context, inflection, and emphasis, all of which impacted his or her 
final decisions. Hence, itis incumbent on us to advance beyond an apprecia- 
tion of the language's inherent capability with regard to formal equivalence 
to explore the actual process of translation viewed at the macrolevel of a 
book or corpus. We must then consider not only the tools (lexemes, mor- 
phemes, etc.) at the translators' disposal, but also their operating instruc- 
tions (idiom) and the practitioners' finesse in applying them (translation 
technique) to create the final product (the rendering). This requires more of 
a synoptic perspective, embracing equally the source and target languages 
as self-standing linguistic systems and the intermediary role of the transla- 
tor(s) as both interpreter and verbal artificer. 

Over the last few years, a number of articles have been devoted to lin- 
guistic aspects of the Armenian version as both a translation and a treasury 
of early forms and structures in view of its status as the first exemplar of 
Armenian written culture. Studies by Biscottini and Bolognesi foreground 
the close rapport certain Armenian texts manifest toward their parent text, 
so much so that variation implies a change of allegiance to a different type 
of Greek Vorlage." In contrast, Finazzi's investigation of the parameters 
of variation in representing one Greek term indicates a striking semantic 
disjunction between the two languages constraining the selection of ten 
disparate Armenian equivalents." Meanwhile De Lamberterie enhances 
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his linguistic research (Armenian and Indo-European) with insights from 
philology (diachronic textual study and manuscript collation) to attempt 
to account for variation in the use of the aorist augment in the Armenian 
Gospels."‘ 

These analyses do not explicitly raise the issue of distinguishing various 
hands at work on the translation as a source of patterns of divergence orthe 
possibility that the linguistic texture they are examining may exhibit more 
than one layer of textual tradition. This question is posed by Ouzounian in 
a penetrating review of the response of the translator of Acts to a range 
of Greek syntactic constructions that (s)he rendered in a more "literal" 
mode than is found in the Gospels or in citations of the same verses in 
the patristic author Agathangelos.”” At the same time, it is noteworthy that 
Vööbus had already drawn a clear distinction between the more normative 
translation style of the early version of the Gospels and that of the later 
revision, about which he was much less complimentary."® Ouzounian goes 
on to draw the important conclusion from this that various of those features 
differ sufficiently from the syntax of the Classical Armenian of the fifth 
century that they anticipate the more intense literalness of renderings by 
the Hellenophile school traditionally dated to the sixth to eighth centuries, 
which translated a series of philosophical, theological, and educational 
textbooks in an idiom divorced from Armenian norms that calqued Greek 
roots at the syllabic level." This implies that the translation technique of 
Acts is to be situated on a continuum from a "freer" approach valorizing the 
communication ofthe semantic content within the framework of Armenian 
idiom to one seeking to transmit the component parts of speech by means 
of their Armenian equivalents, necessitating the creation of a whole new 
technical lexicon and syntax.” The resulting elite scholarly discourse was 


116 Charles De Lamberterie, “L’ Augment dans le texte arménien de l'évangile," REArm 30 
(2005-2007): 31-57. 

117 Agnes Ouzounian, "La version arménienne des Actes des Apótres: une traduction—ou 
une révision— pré-hellénisante?" REArm 31(2008-2009): 31-57. 

118 A, Vööbus, Early Versions of the New Testament (PETSE 6; Stockholm: Estonian Theo- 
logical Society in Exile, 1954), 163—164. 

119 On Hellenophile Armenian, see J.J.S. Weitenberg, “Eusebius of Emesa and Armenian 
Translations," in The Book of Genesis in Jewish and Oriental Christian Interpretation (ed. 
Judith Frishman and Lucas Van Rompay; Traditio Exegetica Graeca 5; Leuven: Peeters, 
1997), 163-170, and Gohar Muradyan, Hunabanut'yunnero dasakan hayerenum [Hellenophile 
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unintelligible to the average speaker of the language, and the translator's 
function and approach are significantly altered. Hence, it is crucial not to 
dislocate scripture from its wider context, but to investigate it diachroni- 
cally within the evolving process as well as synchronically in comparison 
with other texts translated at the beginning of the fifth century.” Moreover, 
itis worth bearing in mind the version's wider contextualization among sim- 
ilar literalizing translation trajectories in other cultures at other periods.” 
To advance this analysis, one must engage in a more systematic study, 
probing behind the rather imprecise categories and impressionistic labeling 
above. To achieve this one might consider adopting the framework of five 
categories Tov has elaborated to assess the value of the Septuagint as a wit- 
ness to the Hebrew,” which has already been applied to the Armenian Old 
Testament.‘ It examines variation in translation unit from the phrase level, 
which tolerates significant freedom in expression and word order, to that of 
the word level, intent on rendering individual lexemes stereotypically with 
less concern for context, and finally to that of the morphological subcom- 
ponents of such compound terms, referred to above. This category illumi- 
nates the study ofthe early stratum (Arm 1) of the Armenian version, which 
arguably was calibrated at the phrase level, thus retaining many characteris- 
tic Armenian locutions not explicitly represented in Greek in contrast to the 
verbum ad verbum approach characteristic of the revision (Arm 2). It there- 
fore helps explain the divergence in expression scholars have noted in Arm 
1 of the Gospels.* In this way several of the fourteen characteristics Lyon- 
net isolates there (pronoun subject expressed; adding emphasis; doublets 
representing one concept by two related terms, sometimes in rendering 
Greek compound verbs) can be demonstrated to be features not ofthe Bible 
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perse, but of early Armenian prose style, as paralleled by indigenous writers 
and other early translations.” 

Quantitative representation, the second criterion, narrows the point of 
reference ofthe first to measure the degree to which the translator has incor- 
porated the syntactical and morphological encoding of the original into his 
or her rendering, with particular attention to the volume and consistency 
of pluses and minuses of various kinds. Clearly a freer technique would 
permit a higher incidence of interpretative renderings, expanding certain 
phrases for clarity while paring back other passages deemed unnecessarily 
verbose or tautological. For a more literal rendering, in contrast, the goal 
would be to reproduce as far as possible the physical makeup of the base 
text. Hence, the third criterion of word order is a close correlative of the 
foregoing in mapping how closely the contours of the translation parallel 
those of the original. One might naturally expect grammatical imperatives 
and accepted stylistic canons to generate variations from the order of the 
original. Consequently, our attention is drawn to instances that blatantly 
contravene Armenian idiom in following the Vorlage on the one hand or 
conversely divergences from the order of the original that cannot easily be 
explained by established idiom, suggesting a looser handling of the text. 

The fourth category of consistency examines the rendering to deter- 
mine the translator's treatment of recurring terms whether by forming fixed 
stereotypical equivalency patterns with little attention to immediate con- 
text or seeking to reproduce the full nuance of the original by allowing the 
setting in which it is embedded to impact the final lexical choice. One fre- 
quent consequence of the former procedure is the creation of neologisms 
calqued on the structure and roots of the original for terms not available 
in the target language. The Arm 2 stratum of the New Testament evinces 
several examples ofthe phenomenon, such as the calque awtar-a-tesuc‘ ren- 
dering the rare compound adjective &Motpienioxonoç at 1Pet 4:15. Another 
prevalent outcome of this tendency is the maintenance in the Armenian 
version of Semiticisms characteristic of the Greek style of various books. 

Whereas syntax and morphology and the lexical dimension of the text 
have been uppermost in the first four categories, this is counterpoised by 
an interrogation of the translator's comprehension of the Vorlage and the 
semantic adequacy of his or her rendering in the fifth. Clearly, a tendency 
to paraphrase, whose characterization as a free rendering is established by 


126 SeeS.P. Cowe, "The Two Armenian Versions of Chronicles, Their Origin and Translation 
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the first four criteria, would also emerge with that profile on this analysis 
for significantly altering the tenor of the original. At the same time, the fol- 
lowing scenario is also possible: that, while literal from the perspective of 
consistency, the excessive stereotyping of terms considered above would 
register as free with regard to semantics through absolutizing one facet of 
the term's spectrum of meaning at the expense of the rest. Hence, fidelity on 
this principle would constitute a nuanced interpretation ofthe text allowing 
flexibility for context to play a role in determining the most suitable equiv- 
alent. 

Attaining an accurate translation is problematized by the appearance of 
rare words in the text or common lexemes applied in an uncharacteristic 
way. In this connection, Pontani has demonstrated that Armenian transla- 
tors further along the trajectory toward literalizing renderings of philosoph- 
ical works employed Greek dictionaries to assist them in lexical choice. 
Naturally, this provokes the question of whether those later practitioners 
of the craft were building on already-established practice and thus opens a 
potentially fruitful avenue for further investigation. On occasion, the trans- 
lators' interpretation of scripture was also influenced by exegetical tradi- 
tions deriving from various schools or individual Fathers renowned for their 
insight or spiritual illumination, which had been circulating in Armenia 
over the century since the country's official adoption of the new faith. Bur- 
chard alludes to one instance of this in his discussion of the Epistle of James 
(316). Clearly this aspect of the translation process, too, deserves much 
more attention from researchers. 


THEOLOGICAL DEBATES OBTRUDING IN THE ARMENIAN TEXT 


At the outset we had occasion to address the impact of the Vulgate on 
the first printed edition of the Armenian Bible and the attendant issues of 
scriptural truth and legitimate interpretative authority (i.e., magisterium) 
that it raised over the defense of orthodoxy and refutation of heresy as 
these were conceived in the Counter-Reformation. Obviously, such con- 


127 See Paola Pontani, “A Contribution to the Specification of the Greek Lexicons used 
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cerns informed the very composition and early transmission of the New 
Testament text at various junctures.” Granted the religious pluralism that 
characterized Armenian and Caucasian society in late antiquity, exacer- 
bated by the antithetical stance of the regional powers of Rome and Persia, 
itis understandable that the project of Bible translation would seek to incul- 
cate a powerful united standard of faith and order to reinvigorate the church 
and sharply distinguish its message from that of competing doctrines and 
creeds. Recent research has highlighted one of the means by which this goal 
was achieved: through the use of terminology, drawn from the translators’ 
milieu, that distinguished Christian and pagan cultic practice to translate 
scriptural passages referring to Judaeo-Christian cultic practice, on the one 
hand, and pagan paraphernalia, on the other, even in contexts where the 
original Hebrew and Greek employ the same term interchangeably for both 
traditions." 

Mention has already been made of the seventh-century debate between 
the theologians T'eodoros K'rt'enawor and Yovhannes Mayragomec'i over 
the canonicity of the letter of Third Corinthians and its importance for the 
characterization of the two strata of the Armenian Bible. The core of their 
dispute, however, relates to the authenticity of the pericope of the bloody 
sweat (Luke 22:43-44) witnessed only by the Third Gospel, which presents 
in very graphic terms Jesus' psychological agitation and angelic support in 
anticipation of his arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane.” Such a display 
of human "weakness" and sorrow was incompatible with the phantasiast 
or aphthartodocetic brand of monophysite Christology Mayragomec'i had 
espoused, which held that the humanity Christ assumed at the incarna- 
tion was prelapsarian and therefore not subject to suffering and death. He 
concluded from this that Jesus was exempt from fear, a quality he predi- 
cated to Adam only as a consequence of the Fall. The result of this was 
that Mayragomeci excised the passage as an interpolation into the Arme- 
nian Bible from Nestorianizing sympathizers who, in his opinion, accepted 
Christ as “a mere man." In contrast, T'eodoros contends for the pas- 
sage's originality and the fullness of Christ's humanity and affirms the 
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appropriateness and positive function of emotions like fear in a human con- 
text. However, so influential was Mayragomec'i's faction that the passage is 
absent from all early codices examined down to the twelfth century. One of 
the first exceptions, a twelfth-century uncial gospel on parchment (MS 1796 
of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem) whose provenance on stylistic 
grounds has been ascribed to the seat ofthe catholicos, may be evidence of 
a purer textual tradition preserved through those interim centuries by the 
upper hierarchy.? That such a form existed is suggested by an allusion to 
the passage by the tenth-century theologian Samuel Kamdatorec) 

As the foregoing review has underlined, much important progress has 
been achieved over the last decades to advance our understanding of the 
nature and significance ofthe Armenian version's contribution to the study 
of the text of the New Testament. At the same time, much of substance 
remains to be done. Technological innovation is facilitating the basic re- 
search agenda. The path ahead calls for greater coordination of efforts and 
comprehensiveness of treatment. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE GEORGIAN VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Jeff W. Childers 


The Georgian version of the New Testament remains one of the least well- 
studied versions. This is partly due to its commonly accepted status as a sec- 
ondary or even tertiary version—but also to the obscurity of the language 
itself! the relative scarcity of key tools and editions,” and even the contin- 
uing political instability and isolation of Georgia and Georgian scholarship 
since the demise of the Soviet Union.’ Yet the results of twentieth-century 
research commend the Georgian not only as a rewarding field of study in its 
own right, but also as a valuable resource for the twenty-first-century task 
of writing the history of the New Testament text. 

The translation of the New Testament into the Georgian language (k‘ar- 
tuli)*is bound up with the coming of Christianity to eastern Georgia (k‘art li; 
Greek "Iberia"). Apart from late legends celebrating apostolic missions to 
the Caucasus, archaeological evidence from burials in Urbnisi and the an- 
cient capital of Mc'xet'a indicates that Christianity had a presence there by 


! This problem is steadily being remedied as basic language tools continue to appear: 
Kevin Tuite, "Early Georgian," in The Ancient Languages of Asia Minor (ed. Roger D. Woodard; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 145-165; Heinz Fahnrich, “Old Georgian," 
in The Indigenous Languages of the Caucasus, vol. 1: The Kartvelian Languages (ed. Alice 
C. Harris; Delmar: Caravan, 1991), 131-217; H. Fáhnrich, Grammatik der altgeorgischen Sprache 
(Hamburg: Buske, 1994); and the older Akaki Shanidze, Grammatik der altgeorgischen 
Sprache (trans. H. Fáhnrich; Schriften des Lehrstuhls für Altgeorgische Sprache 24; Tbil- 
isi: State University, 1982). For recent lexical aids: Surab Sardshweladse and Heinz Fáhn- 
rich, Altgeorgisch-deutsches Wörterbuch (Lexicographia Orientalis 5; Hamburg: Buske, 1999); 
S. Sardshweladse and H. Fáhnrich, Altgeorgisch-deutsches Wórterbuch (Handbook of Oriental 
Studies, section 8: Uralic and Central Asian Studies 12; Leiden, Brill, 2005); Donald Rayfield, 
ed., A Comprehensive Georgian-English Dictionary (2 vols.; London: Garnett, 2006). 

? The recent publication of digital tools and resources on the internet greatly improves 
accessibility. See the discussion of the Armazi Project and TITUS Index below. 

3 See Elguja Khintibidze, Georgian Literature in European Scholarship (Amsterdam: Hak- 
kert, 2001). 

^ The system of transliteration used is that of the Library of Congress (http://www.loc 
.gov/catdir/cpso/roman.html). Romanized forms of names occurring in print are retained. 
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the third century, perhaps brought by Jewish immigrants.5 The traditional 
national tale points to the fourth century as the period in which the Geor- 
gian royal family adopted Christianity, crediting the influence of a foreign 
slave woman named Nino.5 Although the historicity ofthe Nino tale is much 
disputed, Christianity did in fact make major inroads into Georgia in the 
fourth century. By the fifth century, Christianity was the dominant faith in 
Georgia." 

Native traditions ascribe the invention of the Georgian alphabet to P'ar- 
navaz, a third-century BCE king of Georgia? The more widely accepted 
account follows the Armenian tradition that the missionary Mesrob Mash- 
toc‘ (d. ca. 440) devised the Georgian alphabet after having done so for 
Armenian. Although a Georgian inscription unearthed at Nekresi has been 
dated to the first or second century? the dating is highly questionable. 
Indisputably pre-fourth-century inscriptions from Georgia are in Greek or 
Aramaic, not Georgian. Hence, no clear evidence exists for a pre-Christian 
Georgian alphabet,” and it appears likely that the alphabet was devised as 
part of a Christian initiative during the late fourth or early fifth century, 
though the legends associating it with Mesrob/Mashtoc' are tendentious," 


5 See the historical overview in Stephen H. Rapp, “Georgian Christianity,” in The Black- 
well Companion to Eastern Christianity (ed. Ken Parry; Oxford: Blackwell, 2007), 137-155; also, 
Tamila Mgaloblishvili and Iulon Gagoshidze, "The Jewish Diaspora and Early Christianity in 
Georgia," in Christianity in the Caucasus (ed. Mgaloblishvili; Iberica Caucasica 1; Richmond: 
Curzon, 1998), 39-58; Michel van Esbroeck, "Église géorgienne des origines au moyen age,” 
Bedi Kartlisa 40 (1982): 186—199; Kalistrate Salia, “Outline of the History of Georgia,” Bedi 
Kartlisa 30 (1975): 17-71. 

6 Rapp, “Georgian Christianity,” 138; cf. Konstantin Lerner, “Georgia, Christian History 
of,” in Blackwell Dictionary of Eastern Christianity (ed. Ken Parry et al.; reprint; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2001), 210-212. 

7 See Christopher Haas, “Mountain Constantines: The Christianization of Aksum and 
Iberia,” Journal of Late Antiquity 1 (2008): 101-126. 

8 Dee Ann Holiskey, “The Georgian Alphabet,” in The World’s Writing Systems (ed. Peter 
T. Daniels and William Bright; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 364-370; Thomas 
V. Gamkrelidze, “Typology of Writing, Greek Alphabet, and the Origin of Alphabetic Scripts 
of the Christian Orient,” in Current Trends in Caucasian, East European and Inner Asian 
Linguistics (ed. D.A. Holiskey and K. Tuite; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2003), 85-96. 

? Levan Chilashvili, “A Pre-Christian Inscription (from Nekresi),” K'art'velologi 7 (2000): 
16-24. 

10 See S.H. Rapp, Studies in Medieval Georgian Historiography: Early Texts and Eurasian 
Contexts (CSCO 601; Louvain: Peeters, 2003), 19; D. Rayfield, The Literature of Georgia: A His- 
tory (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2000), 19; cf. K. Salia, “Note sur l'origine et age de l’ alphabet 
géorgien,” Bedi Kartlisa 15-16 (1963): 5-18; G. Deeters, “Das Alter der georgischen Schrift,” 
OrChr 39 (1955): 56-65. 

11 Rapp, “Georgian Christianity,” 139. 
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and its relation to the Armenian script is unclear. The two alphabets bear 
little functional resemblance to each other, and the Georgian is more effi- 
cient and well developed. Similarities in order and function to the Greek 
alphabet suggest that it may have been the basic model for the Georgian.” 

Old Georgian documents are classified by their manner of script. The 
earliest surviving inscriptions and manuscripts use an uncial script known 
as asomt'avruli ("large lettered"), or mrglovani ("rounded"). In the ninth 
century, the more regular kut'xovani (“angled”) script, also known as nusxuri 
(“cursive”), or nusxa-xuc'uri, began to replace asomt'avruli. Together the two 
early scripts are often designated xuc'uri (“priestly”). By the tenth century a 
"secular" script called the mxedruli (“military”) began to replace the nusxuri 
and is still in use.? Another orthographic feature important for classifying 
early Georgian texts involves the use of the letter x- (xan) as a prefix in the 
fourth-seventh centuries. The xan prefix gave way to the A- (hae) prefix 
during the seventh century, though by the ninth century the latter was 
vanishing from the idiom. Giorgi the Athonite (d. 1065) used the term 
xanmeti (i.e., *xan-superfluous") to describe texts of the first classification.” 
Xanmeti and haemeti texts often boast very early text forms, though they are 
fragmentary and survive mainly in palimpsests and inscriptions. 

“Early Old Georgian" designates the literary language in use during the 
fifth-eighth centuries, up until the demise of xan- and hae- prefixes. "Clas- 
sical Old Georgian" designates the language in use in the period of the 
ninth-eleventh centuries. The definitive literary monument of Old Geor- 
gian is the Bible, in various recensions." The first translations of portions of 


12 J, Neville Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” NTS 29 (1983): 308-309; 
see S.N. Mouraviev, "Valeurs phoniques et ordre alphabétique en vieux-géorgien," ZDMG 134 
(1984): 61-83. 

13 See J.N. Birdsall, "Georgian Paleography," in Indigenous Languages of the Caucasus 
(ed. A. Harris), 98-100. The following tools are invaluable aids to Georgian palaeography: 
Ivane Javaxishvili, K'art'uli damcerlobata-mc'odneoba anu paleograp'ia (Georgian Knowledge 
of Scripts or Paleography) (2d ed.; Tbilisi, 1949); I. Abuladze, K'art'uli ceris nimushebi: Pale- 
ograp'iuli albomi (Specimens of Georgian Script: Paleographical Album) (2d ed.; Tbilisi, 1973); 
see especially the recent study by Korneli Danelia and Zurab Sarjveladze, K'art'uli pale- 
ograp ‘ia (Georgian Paleography) (Tbilisi: Nekeri, 1997). 

14 Arthur Vööbus. Early Versions of the New Testament: Manuscript Studies (Papers of the 
Estonian Theological Society in Exile 6; Stockholm, 1954), 183-184. 

15 See P. Michael Tarchnishvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur (Studi e 
Testi 185; Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticano, 1955), 314. 

16 Tuite, “Early Georgian,” 146. 

17 See the survey of the history of the Georgian Bible in J.W. Childers, “The Bible in the 
Languages of the East: Georgian,” in New Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 4: From c. 600 
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Christian scripture into Georgian date from the fifth century, an era from 
which a few fragments survive. Though it is impossible to do more than 
speculate, the southwestern border region of Tao-Klarjet'i may have hosted 
some ofthe earliest translation efforts. It was an area of widespread and sus- 
tained Christian activity in which Georgian-Armenian exchange was com- 
monplace, and a number of the earliest manuscripts come from monaster- 
ies in that region.* The most primitive literary strata display the influence of 
Syriac roots, mediated mainly through Armenian channels. The geographi- 
cal proximity of Syriac and Armenian Christian communities ensured that 
those churches would greatly impact early Georgian Christian literature, 
theology, religious practices, and ecclesial politics. Yet at a very early stage, 
the Georgians appear to have felt more direct Greek influence than the 
Armenians did, possibly due to the number of Greek settlements along the 
coast of the Black Sea, or perhaps even due to the early and strong Geor- 
gian presence in Palestine.? From the fifth century, Georgian monks were 
very active in Palestine;? key monastic centers such as that at Mar Saba 
were the scene of vibrant Georgian literary activities. Interactions between 
the Georgian Jerusalem lectionary and the earliest Georgian recensions of 
the Pauline Epistles highlight the early influence of Palestinian sources on 
the Georgian tradition. The library of the Jerusalem Patriarchate and espe- 
cially that of St. Catharine's monastery at Mount Sinai each have substan- 
tial early Georgian manuscript collections." The evidence demonstrates 
that Old Georgian literary production must have been occurring in multi- 
ple locations from an early time, within and beyond the confines of Geor- 


gia. 


to c. 1450 (ed. Richard Marsden and E. Ann Matter; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2012), 162-178. A history of the Georgian Bible within the context of its theological literary 
tradition may be found in Tarchnishvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, 
131—132, 161—163, 186, 214, 313-328 (based on the Georgian study of K. Kekelidze, which first 
appeared in 1941 and has been published in several editions). 

18 Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 313; D.M. Lang, "Recent Work on 
the Georgian New Testament," BSOAS 19 (1957): 84-85, 89. 

19 See Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 307-308. 

20 J. Assfalg, “Georgische Klöster,” in Kleines Lexikon des christlichen Orients (ed. H. Kauf- 
hold; Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2007), 170-171; G. Peradze, “An Account of the Georgian 
Monks and Monasteries in Palestine," Georgica 4—5 (1937): 181-246; Salia, “Georgian Liter- 
ature,” 91-92. 

?! The new finds at Sinai include a number of Georgian manuscripts, largely liturgical, 
hagiographical, and historical texts from the tenth and ninth centuries (Z. Aleksidze and 
J.-P. Mahé, "Manuscrits géorgiens découverts à Sainte-Catherine du Sinai,” CRAI 139 [1995]: 
487-494). 
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In the seventh century, the Georgian church decisively abandoned the 
anti-Chalcedonian posture it had shared with the Armenians and aligned 
itself with the Byzantine Orthodox.? The ensuing shift in theological and 
political loyalties brought Greek influence to bear even more directly on 
Georgian literary culture, although vestiges of Syro-Armenian influence 
persisted.? Consequently, the Georgian New Testament characteristically 
exhibits traits of both the Syriac and Armenian biblical traditions, with 
Greek influence apparent early in the tradition yet much more pronounced 
in later recensions. The impact of the Greek text was especially prominent 
in the work of the Athonites, particularly Giorgi.” Giorgi's eleventh-century 
recension became the standard Georgian text ("Vulgate"), yetitshares many 
idiosyncratic features with the earlier recensions. 

Extant codices show that the New Testament typically circulated in two 
volumes: the ot'xt'avi (Four Gospels) and the samoc'ik'ulo (Apostolos, i.e., 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline Epistles, and usually the Catholic 
Epistles). The book of Revelation was not translated into Georgian until 
the tenth century and circulated separately. Bernard Outtier has drawn up 
a list of known manuscripts of the early recensions of the Georgian New 
Testament, including lectionaries, attempting to provide an exhaustive list 
with standard enumeration.” Extant manuscript evidence for the Georgian 
version is not so voluminous as for the Armenian version, yet in many ways 
it is richer due to the age and complexity of the witnesses. The surviving 
texts in their various recensions have stimulated considerable scholarly 
activity, resulting in the publication of critical editions and studies that 
allow the construction ofa fairly full picture of its history, at least in its basic 
contours.”° 


22 See J.W. Childers, “Dvin, Synod of,” in Encyclopedia of Early Christianity (ed. Everett 
Ferguson; 2d ed.; New York: Garland Publishing, 1997), 1:354. 

23 See E. Khintibidze, “Byzantine-Georgian Literary Contacts,” Bedi Kartlisa 36 (1978): 
275-286 (also Khintibidze, Georgian-Byzantine Literary Contacts [Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hak- 
kert, 1996]); K. Salia, "Bref aperçu sur les rapports géorgiano-byzantins,” Bedi Kartlisa 33 
(1975): 119-161. 

24 See Lang, “Recent Work on the Georgian New Testament,” 86-89. 

25 B. Outtier, “Essai de répertoire des manuscrits des vieilles versions géorgiennes du 
Nouveau Testament,” Langues Orientales Anciennes. Philologie et Linguistique 1 (1988): 173- 
179. Where applicable, descriptions of manuscripts below will include Outtier's enumeration. 

?6 For alistofeditions of parts ofthe Georgian Bible, see B. Outtier, "Langues et littérature 
géorgiennes," in Christianismes Orientaux. Introduction à l'étude des langues et des littératures 
(ed. Micheline Alberts et al.; Paris: Les éditions du CERF, 1993), 278. 
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The Gospels 


The Gospels were translated into Georgian by the fifth century, as confirmed 
indirectly by quotations and allusions occurring in early hagiographical 
material and directly by manuscript fragments of the gospel texts them- 
selves. The quotations occur in the Georgian “Martyrdom of Shushanik,” 
composed possibly near the end of the fifth century." It hosts a num- 
ber of gospel quotations and allusions that have affinities with the early 
recensions of the Georgian gospels. Extant xanmeti fragments also indi- 
cate a fifth-century date for the translation of the Gospels.” In particular, 
the text of the xanmeti ot‘xt‘avi (fourfold gospels) palimpsest, Tbilisi Insti- 
tute of Manuscripts A 89 / A 844 (Outtier 1), is dated palaeographically to 
about the same time as the earliest examples of the Georgian language in 
inscriptions—that is, to the late fifth or early sixth century.? The publi- 
cation of these fragments, along with other manuscripts containing xan- 
meti and haemeti texts dating from the sixth to eighth centuries, provides 
very early evidence for the gospel texts, though their testimony is complex. 
Lamara Kajaia's analysis of the fragments shows that, like “Shushanik,” they 
draw on both of the early gospel recensions. 

No single critical edition of the Gospels exists; the early evidence is 
served by a number of print editions. Most of the early xanmeti and haemeti 
fragments appear in Kajaia's edition.? Jost Gippert's recent edition of the 
Vienna palimpsest replaces that of Birdsall.? In a series of four fascicles, 


27 LN. Birdsall, “Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. SuSanik,” in Collected 
Papers in Greek and Georgian Textual Criticism (Birdsall; TS* 3; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2006), 
185-196; cf. P. Peeters’ dating of the text to the late sixth or early seventh century, “Sainte 
Sousanik, martyre en Arméno-Géorgie," AnBoll 53 (1935): 5-48, 245-307. 

28 Lamara Kajaia, Xanmeti tek'stebi. Nakvet'i I (Xanmeti Texts: Part 1) (Tbilisi, 1984); intro- 
duction translated by Heinrich Greeven and Michael Job, Die ältesten georgische Vier- 
Evangelien-Handschrift, part 1: Prolegomena (Bochum: Brockmeyer, 1989). 

29 See Birdsall, “Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. Su&anik," 195. 

30 Kajaia, Xanmeti Tek’stebi; in addition to Kajaia’s edition, one may refer to J. Molitor, 
Monumenta iberica antiquiora. Textus chanmeti et haemeti ex Inscriptionibus, S. Bibliis et 
Patribus (CSCO 166; Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1956). 

3! Jost Gippert, Zurab Sarjveladze, and Lamara Kajaia, The Old Georgian Palimpsest: Codex 
Vindobonensis georgicus 2 (Monumenta palaeographica Medii Aevi: Series Ibero-Caucasica 
1; Turnhout: Brepols, 2008). Gippert employs multispectral imaging to sift through the layers 
of the manuscript: "The Application of Multispectral Imaging in the Study of Caucasian 
Palimpsests,” Bulletin of the Georgian National Academy of Sciences 175 (2007): 168-179; cf. 
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Robert P. Blake and Maurice Briére published the text of the Gospels on 
the basis of three asomt'avruli manuscripts: the Adish manuscript (dated 
897; Outtier 2), along with variants from two other early ot‘xt‘avi, and the 
Opiza (913) and Tbet'i (995) manuscripts.? These editions included Latin 
translations, but Blake's inconsistent Latin renderings make the translations 
themselves unsuitable for text-critical work; Briére's method of rendering 
the Georgian into Latin was more consistent.? In 1945 Akaki Shanidze 
published an edition ofthe Gospels, based on the Adish manuscript and two 
other manuscripts also copied in the Shatberd Monastery, like Adish—the 
Jruchi manuscript (940; Outtier 6) and the Parxal manuscript (973; Outtier 
7).* His edition corrects Blake's reading of Adish in a few places. 

The digital age has enabled broader publication of the Georgian texts 
by means of the internet, though with uneven results so far. The Armazi 
Project of the Tbilisi State University is in the process of editing and publish- 
ing Georgian texts online, in collaboration with the TITUS Index database 
hosted by the Department of Comparative Linguistics at the University of 
Frankfurt (TITUS = Thesaurus Indogermanischer Text- und Sprachmate- 
rialien). The database supplies texts, lexical tools, a search engine, and 
other resources associated with a number of different languages, including 
Georgian. With respect to the early gospel recensions, the Armazi Project 


J.N. Birdsall, “Khanmeti Fragments of the Synoptic Gospels from Ms. Vind. Georg. 2," OrChr 
55 (1971): 62-89. 

32 Robert P. Blake. The Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark: From the Adysh Gospels 
with the Variants of the Opiza and Tbet Gospels (PO 20; Paris, 1928); R.P. Blake, The Old 
Georgian Version of the Gospel of Matthew (PO 24; Paris, 1933); R.P. Blake and M. Briére, The 
Old Georgian Version ofthe Gospel of John (PO 26; Paris, 1950); M. Briere, La version géorgienne 
ancienne de l’ Évangile de Luc (PO 27; Paris, 1955). 

33 J. Molitor retranslated Blake's texts, using a more regular method, in “Das Adysh- 
Tetraevangelium: Neu übersetzt und mit altgeorgischen Paralleltexten verglichen," OrChr 
37 (1953): 30-35; 39 (1954): 11-40; 31 (1955): 1-325 40 (1956): 1-15; 41 (1957): 1-21; 42 (1958): 1-18; 
43 (1959) 1-16. 

34 A. Shanidze, K'art'uli ot'xt'avis ori dzveli redakc'ia sami shatberduli xelnaceris mixedvit 
(897, 936, da 973) (Two Old Recensions of the Georgian Gospels according to Three Shatberd 
Gospels [897, 936, and 973]) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis dzeglebi [Monuments of the Old Georgian 
Language] 2; Tbilisi, 1945). Ivane Imnaishvili prepared a concordance-lexicon based on 
Shanidze's text, K'art'uli ot‘xt‘avis simp'onia-lek'sikoni (Concordance-Lexicon of the Georgian 
Gospels) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis dzeglebi [Monuments ofthe Old Georgian Language] 6; Tbilisi, 
1948-1949). 

35 “TITUS Index,” n.p. [cited May 16, 201]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/indexe 
.htm?/texte/texte.htm. See a basic description of the project here: "The Armazi Project,” n.p. 
[cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://armazi.uni-frankfurt.de/munich.pdf. 

36 Armazi Project online, at “Old Georgian,” n.p. [cited May 16, 201]. Online: http://titus 
.uni-frankfurt.de/indexe.htm?/texte/texte2.htm£georgant. 
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presents the text of the Adish manuscript," the xanmeti gospel palimpsest?? 
along with other xanmeti texts,” and the pre-Athonite or “proto-Vulgate” 
texts of several other early gospel manuscripts. Although the online inter- 
face is unwieldy, it allows researchers to view different texts in multiple 
frames for comparison.” However, the editorial practices are often unclear, 
and the presentation can be confusing, even erroneous.” Those problems 
and the absence of the detailed introductions, discussions, and notes that 
normally appear in print editions limit the usefulness of the Armazi digital 
editions for textual criticism. Yet since the editors intend to provide supe- 
rior electronic critical editions, it is to be hoped that further editing and 
the provision of additional materials will bring the database to a more con- 
sistent and usable form. Its potential for researchers is enormous, and its 
editors are to be commended for the considerable headway already made. 
Despite its problems, the database is a helpful reference both to published 


37 The Adish manuscript (siglum C; Outtier 2); ed. Sopiko Sarjveladze and Darejan Tvalt- 
vadze, "Novum Testamentum georgice e codicibus chanmetico et Adishi,” n.p. [cited May 16, 
2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etca/cauc/ageo/nt/adisnt/adisn.htm. 

38 Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts A 89 / A 844 (Outtier 1), on the basis of Kajaia's edition; 
ed. J. Gippert and L. Kajaia, "Textus chanmetici: Codex chanmeticus palimpsestus A 89," 
n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/xanmeti/ 
saxareba/saxar.htm?saxarooı.htm. 

39 Le, the Graz xanmeti lectionary (Outtier 47), including photographic plates, ed. J. Gip- 
pert, Vaxtang Imnaishvili, and Zurab Sarjveladze, "Textus chanmetici: Lectionarium gra- 
cense,” n.p. [cited May 16, 201]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/ 
xanmeti/grlekt/grlek.htm. The site also has the text of the palimpsest Vienna, cod. georg. 2, 
which J. Gippert recently published in print form (see n. 31); for copyright reasons the digital 
copy is available only to the TITUS working group. 

40 Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts A 509 (i.e., K'sani; siglum A; Outtier 3), F 1660, (i.e., 
Jruchi; D; Outtier 6), A 1453 (i.e. Parxal E; Outtier 7), A 98 (i.e., Cqarost'avi; T; Outtier 
9), the Urbnisi ot‘xt‘avi (F), a Palestinian ot‘xt‘avi (G), the Bert'ay manuscript housed at 
Andover-Newton Theological School (B; Outtier 15), Sinai georg. 3o (P; Outtier 10), Sinai 
georg. 15 (R; Outtier 11), and Sinai georg. 16 (S); Elguja Giunashvili, Manana Machkhaneli, 
Sopiko Sarjveladze, Z. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., "Novum Testamentum georgice e 
codicibus praeathoniensibus,” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/ 
texte/etca/cauc/ageo/nt/cinant/cinan.htm. 

?! This includes not only different Georgian recensions, but also the Greek New Testa- 
ment (though not a critical edition) and the Zohrabian edition of the Armenian New Testa- 
ment (without notes). 

42 For instance, the Adish text presented in one place, with variants from xanmeti texts 
(see n. 37), does not always agree with the straight Adish text presented elsewhere (on the 
basis of Blake and Briére, Shanidze, and an early fascimile edition published in Moscow): 
J. Gippert and V. Imnaishvili, eds., "Novum testamentum georgice e codice Adi$i,” n.p. [Cited 
May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/adisi/adisi.htm. 
In such instances, the paucity of explanatory material seriously handicaps the user. 
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Georgian texts and even to the texts of a number of manuscripts not pub- 
lished elsewhere. For those learning Georgian, the lexical and concordantial 
data hyperlinked to each word are a particularly useful feature. 

The Armazi Project's division of the early gospel texts into two recen- 
sions—the Adish/Xanmeti palimpsest text and a “proto-Vulgate” or pre- 
Athonite text—reflects the long-standing identifications posed also by 
Blake and Shanidze. The two forms of text have come to be commonly 
designated Gei and Ggz, respectively (also, geo! and geo’). The Ge text is 
basically that of Adish, along with portions ofthe xanmeti gospel palimpsest 
(A 84 / A 844; Outtier 1). On the basis of its numerous Armenianisms, most 
have considered Ge to derive from the Old Armenian version.? Yet many 
of the perceived Armenian affinities are linguistic rather than textual— 
that is, loanwords and occurrences of Armenian syntax and idioms—and 
may be due partly to the development of a somewhat Armenianized form 
of Georgian idiom rather than direct textual dependence.” Such an idiom 
could plausibly have developed in the Armenian-dominated region of Tao- 
Klarjeti, where much early Georgian translation took place, perhaps pro- 
ducing “Armenianisms’ even in translations from Greek or Syriac texts. Con- 
sequently, the reliance of much earlier scholarship upon linguistic Armeni- 
anisms for determining the base of the Georgian may have been misplaced. 
Only textual data and clear mistranslations provide reliable evidence of con- 
crete links—precisely the sort of evidence that Stanislas Lyonnet addresses 
in his study of the origins of the Armenian version.” Drawing attention espe- 
cially to notable mistranslations in the Adish text that point to an Armenian 
base, along with readings influenced by the Syriac tradition, Lyonnet made 
acompelling case that the Georgian gospels were translated from the Arme- 
nian. Most scholars accept this hypothesis, advancing the Georgian version 
as a principal witness to the Old Armenian version (Arm 1), which other- 
wise survives mainly in patristic citations and liturgical texts.“ Yet even ifit 
is presumed that the Georgian gospels have an Armenian base, their links 


43 Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, 
and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 191. 

44 See J.N. Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” NTS 29 (1983): 312-313. 

45 Stanislas Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron (BO 13; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1950); also Louis Leloir, Citations du Nouveau Testament dans 
l'ancienne tradition arménienne, 1. L'évangile de Matthieu (2 vols.; CSCO 283-284; Louvain, 
1967). 

46 Vööbus, Early Versions, 138-142, 156-159; Metzger, Early Versions, 190—196; Leloir, Cita- 
tions du Nouveau Testament dans l'ancienne tradition arménienne. 
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to a Syriac version? and the striking early influence of the Greek tradition 
on the Georgian gospels invite further investigation. 

The Georgian gospels survive only in a separated form, yet certain ele- 
ments of their Syro-Armenian background have been employed to sup- 
port the hypothesis that Ggi was translated from a Diatessaron, probably 
Armenian.“ In hopes of confirming the Georgian as a witness to the elu- 
sive Diatessaron text, proponents of this hypothesis have identified some 
harmonizing corruptions in the early gospel recensions and also pointed to 
the harmonistic narrative ofJesus' life and passion ascribed to Eustathius of 
Mc'xet'a (d. 545) in the early account of his martyrdom. It has also been pro- 
posed that the standard Georgian designation of the Gospels, ot'xt'avi (“four 
heads”), originated as a way of distinguishing the separated gospels from 
the Diatessaron,” parallel to the Syriac designation, “separated Gospels” 
(da-Mepharreshe). Yet several facts work against the hypothesis of a diates- 
saronic base. For one, it is the Gg? text, not the more Armenianizing Adysh 
text, that has the greater number of harmonizing features, suggesting that 
they owe their existence to some other source, not an Armenian Diates- 
saron.” This is further indicated by the occurrence of many ofthe harmoniz- 
ing readings elsewhere in the New Testament textual tradition. The latter 
problem points to a limitation plaguing many venerable theories regard- 
ing the origins and affiliations of the Georgian version: methods of analysis 
that do not adequately account for the range of influences evidenced in 
the Greek and versional traditions. Furthermore, the sequence of the har- 
monized material in the “Martyrdom of St. Eustathius" is not that of the 
Diatessaron, so far as we can know its structure—while the wording tends 
to correspond variously with the early Georgian gospel recensions.* Conse- 


47 See J.N. Birdsall, “The Old Syriac Gospels and the Georgian Version: A Question of 
Relationship," in VI Symposium Syriacum 1992 (ed. René Lavenant; OCA 247; Rome: Edizioni 
Orientalia Christiana, 1994), 43-50. 

48 See the survey in William L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, 
Significance, and History in Scholarship (Supplements to VC 25; Leiden: Brill, 1994), 218-219, 
432—433. 

?9 See J. Molitor, "Zur Harmonistik des altgeorgischen Evangelientextes," BZ n.s. 1 (1957): 
289-296. 

50 Birdsall, “Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. Susanik," 195. 

51 J.N. Birdsall, “The Martyrdom of St Eustathius of Mzheta and the Diatessaron: An 
Investigation,” NTS 18 (1971-1972): 452-456. Kirsopp Lake's identification of a diatessaronic 
reading in the "Martyrdom of St. Abo" (d. 786) was disproven by Birdsall, who pointed 
out that the passage in question had been taken from a homily by Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium, “Diatessaric Readings in ‘The Martyrdom of St. Abo of Tiflis’?” in New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis (ed. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon, 
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quently, little evidence exists that an Armenian Diatessaron gave rise to the 
Georgian gospels, though some indirect diatessaronic influence may have 
impacted the text by means of readings tramsitted through Syro-Armenian 
channels.” 

The Gg2-type of text is characterized by somewhat more complex syn- 
tax and by the sporadic occurrence of revisions with reference to the Greek 
text,? suggesting the relative chronology that scholars have largely taken 
for granted when studying the two recensions, that is, that Gg2 represents a 
revision of Gg1.* However, several factors complicate the picture, challeng- 
ing any simple genealogical constructions ofthe interrelationships between 
the two forms of text. In the first place, the research of Kajaia and oth- 
ers reveals that the earliest extant witness—the xanmeti gospel palimpsest 
(A 89 / A 844; Outtier 1) only partly agrees with the Adish manuscript; in 
large portions it agrees with the Gg2 text. Other xanmeti and haemeti frag- 
ments, largely from the fifth through the eighth centuries, also exhibit a 
mixed form of text in which both ancient recensions (Ggı and Gg2) are 
present. They also display signs of having been revised with reference to the 
Greek. The same mixture is evident in the gospel allusions in “Shushanik.” 
Presuming that Gg2 must have developed from Adish, Vóóbus suggested 
that the early texts were mixed because they preserved an intermediate 
stage of development.” Yet this simple construction does not answer all 
the questions. Although Adish famously manifests Armenianizing features, 
the manuscripts having the Gg2 text harbor some of their own Armeni- 
anisms that are absent from Adish.? In many instances, the text of Gg» is 
simply different and cannot be explained on the basis of a pattern of revi- 
sion according to the Greek. 


1981), 313-324; cf. K. Lake, "Tatian's Diatessaron and the Martyrdom of Abo," ExpTim 17 (1905- 
1906): 286. 

52 Birdsall, "The Old Syriac Gospels and the Georgian Version: A Question of Relation- 
ship,” 49-50; Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 219, 433. 

53 Vööbus, Early Versions, 193-197. 

54 Some have pointed to the early seventh century and the role that the Catholicos 
Kyrion played in redirecting the Georgian church away from the Armenians and toward the 
Byzantine Chalcedonians, postulating that Kyrion may have initiated liturgical reforms and 
a program to revise the biblical text with reference to the Greek. No clear evidence exists to 
support this theory. 

55 See Birdsall, "Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. Suganik,” 195-196. 

56 Vööbus, Early Versions, 193-197. 

57 See especially the study by Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessa- 
ron. 
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Rather than developing in succession, it would appear that Ggi and 
Gg2 developed in parallel instead.” As early as the eleventh century, the 
Athonite Giorgi recognized two ancient gospel recensions, designated by 
him as “xanmeti and sabacmiduri.” The latter term implies that a distinctive 
early recension of the Gospels emerged out of the Palestinian monastery of 
Mar Saba, though its exact nature has not yet been established. Whether 
either of the recensions of which Giorgi spoke can be clearly related to 
known text forms remains uncertain, but his references to them illustrate 
the complexities of the pre-Athonite gospel tradition. As for Ge and Gg», 
asimple parent-child relationship cannot be substantiated, though the two 
recensions undeniably share many common features. 

In short, the precise interrelationship and derivations of Gg1 and Gg2 
remain mysterious. The presumptions of earlier scholarship that the two 
were joined by a straightforward chronological-genealogical relationship 
cannot be sustained on the basis of present evidence. Further study of the 
gospel texts, along with careful analysis of quotations in Georgian patristic 
and homiletic texts, may shed more light on the problem. In his latest 
comment on the matter, Birdsall observed, ^we have two texts, a situation 
which might have arisen if Christianity entered the Georgian speaking area 
by two routes, from the Armenian cultural area on the one hand, and from 
the Greek on the other "oi 

The latter quotation highlights the extent to which Birdsall, like oth- 
ers before him, was especially impressed by the apparent links between 
the Greek tradition and the early Georgian gospels. While the presence of 
Armenian and Syriac strata in both Gg1 and Ggz is undeniable, the Greek 
ultimately underlying the Georgian shows itself with tantalizing frequency. 
For instance, in Jesus’ logion against divorce in Mark 10:1-12, the Adish 
text mentions the woman first, agreeing with the Greek text of the uncial 
W (032); the minuscules 1, 209, 872, 2542, 1582, 1654, 2193; and the Sinaitic 
Old Syriac." In Mark 5:33 the Adysh gospels report that the hemorrhaging 


58 Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” NTS 29 (1983): 312. 

59 G. Peradse, "Die Probleme der georgischen Evangelienübersetzung," ZNW 29 (1930): 
306-307. 

60 Birdsall, “Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. Suanik,” 195. In an ear- 
lier survey, Birdsall posited a “dual ancestry" since “[b]oth forms of text were certainly in 
existence as early as we can trace Georgian literature,” though he speculated that the dual 
channels may have been “Greek and Diatessaric” (“Georgian Studies and the New Testa- 
ment,” 312). 

61 Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 312; idem, “The Martyrdom of St 
Eustathius of Mzheta and the Diatessaron,” 456. 
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woman came to Jesus “by stealth,” having a reading that fits the harmonizing 
description in “St. Eustathius” but does not appear in the Diatessaron tradi- 
tions. Here the Georgian agrees with codex Bezae (D—o5), the Koridethi 
gospels (0—038), the minuscules 28 and 565, the Old Latin, and the Arme- 
nian. This collocation of witnesses brings to mind the celebrated status of 
the Old Georgian gospels in Lake's and Blake's identification ofa “Caesarean 
text" type.? Research into the "Caesarean text" has shown "Caesarean" to 
be a misnomer and also has undermined confidence in its coherence as 
a distinct text form.® Yet certainly both Ge and Gg» share striking reso- 
nances with the Greek tradition attested in Koridethi (itself from Georgia) 
and some of its traditional allies, for example, Lake's minuscule group, P. 
The cause, degree, and significance of this connection have not been ade- 
quately defined, and research into the early Georgian's relationship to the 
Greek remains sadly underdeveloped. Irrespective of the legitimacy of the 
“Caesarean” text construct, the noteworthy affiliations of the early Georgian 
gospel texts indicate that they have a significant role to play in discerning 
and writing the history of the New Testament textual tradition. Their unique 
function in identifying and recovering the text of the Old Armenian, and 
perhaps in illuminating the Old Syriac, further accents the importance of 
the Georgian version. 


The Epistles and Acts 


The Pauline Epistles must have been translated into Georgian at about the 
same time as the Gospels or not long after. Portions of Romans and Gala- 
tians occur in a xanmeti lectionary fragment from Sinai,“ and the aforemen- 
tioned “Martyrdom of Shushanik” alludes to Pauline passages,® indicating 
that the epistles date from no later than the seventh century, probably the 
fifth. Two closely related early recensions of the Pauline Epistles have been 


62 See Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, “The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of 
Mark," HTR z1 (1928): 207-375. 

63 See the discussion in Birdsall, “Recent History of New Testament Textual Criticism,” 
145-153; also, E.J. Epp, “Issues in New Testament Textual Criticism: Moving from the Nine- 
teenth Century to the Twenty-first Century,” in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism 
(ed. D.A. Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 38-39. 

64 See text in Molitor, Monumenta iberica antiquiora: Textus chanmeti et haemeti, 38—29. 
The TITUS database of the Armazi project also presents the text in digital format, including 
photographic plates of the manuscript; J. Gippert, V. Imnaishvili, and Z. Sarjveladze, eds., 
"Textus chanmetici. Lectionarium gracense,” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni 
-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/xanmeti/grlekt/grlek.htm. 

65 Birdsall, “Gospel Allusions in the Georgian Martyrdom of St. Susanik," 186-187. 
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identified, edited in 1974 by K'et'evan Docenidze and Korneli Danelia.“ The 
TITUS database of the Armazi Project presents the text of these early recen- 
sions, including textual variants.” 

Although scholars have proposed a Syro-Armenian base for the epistles, 
as has been generally accepted for the Georgian gospels and Acts, Birdsall's 
investigations have uncovered compelling reasons to consider the possibil- 
ity that the earliest recension of Paul's Epistles has a Greek base instead. 
Not only does its text share some distinctive readings with the Chester 
Beatty papyrus P^, but also at many points it departs from the Armenian 
to share readings with the Old Latin, with Graeco-Latin bilinguals, and with 
quotations in Tertullian and the Latin Irenaeus. A number of mistransla- 
tions occur that are more easily explained on the basis of a Greek rather 
than an Armenian original.“ Furthermore, although the Euthalian appara- 
tus accompanying the earliest Georgian recensions bears faint resemblance 
to the Armenian version of that material, its closest affinities appear to 
be with the oldest witness to the Greek Euthalian material, in the sixth- 
century epistles manuscript H (015).” Marginal notes and intrusions into 
the Georgian text of Hebrews betray the influence of the Euthalian mate- 
rials on the text itself, associating the early recensions also with the forms 
of that material occurring in certain Greek minuscules.” The text's associa- 
tions with pre-Nicene Egyptian and South Italian manuscripts, along with 
its possible connections to Caesarea as suggested by links to the Euthalian 


66 In recension A: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts S 407 (siglum A; Outtier 17), and S 1398 
(L; Outtier 18); in recension B: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts S 1138 (B; Outtier 21), K'ut'aisi 
176 (G; Outtier 19), Sinai, georg. 58-31 (D; Outtier 22), and Athos, Iveron 42 (E; Outtier 20). 
K. Dzocenidze and K. Danelia, Pales epistolet‘a k'art'uli versiebi (The Georgian Versions of 
the Epistles of Paul) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis kat'edris shromebi [Works ofthe Department of Old 
Georgian Language] 16; Tbilisi, 1974). The edition also presents the later recensions of Giorgi 
and Ep'rem, discussed below. 

87 J. Gippert and V. Imnaishvili, eds., "Novum testamentum iberice. Epistolae beati Pauli 
apostoli (Redaction AB),” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/ 
etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/pavleni/pavle.htm. Though variants are listed, no explanation of the wit- 
nesses is provided. 

88 J.N. Birdsall, "Introductory Remarks on the Pauline Epistles,” StPatr 18/1 (1985): 283-284. 

6 Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 314-315. 

70 LN. Birdsall, “The Euthalian Material and its Georgian Versions,” OrChr 68 (1984): 
170-195. For the Georgian Euthalian materials in Paul's Epistles, see K. Danelia, Evt'ales 
stik'ometrüs dzveli k'art'uli redakc'iebi (The Old Georgian Redactions of Euthalius’ Stichom- 
etry) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis kat'edris shromebi [Works of the Department of Old Georgian 
Language] 20; Tbilisi, 1977). 

71 See M. van Esbroeck, “Hébreux u, 33-38 dans l'ancienne version géorgienne," Biblica 
53 (1972): 43—65; Birdsall, "The Euthalian Material and its Georgian Versions,” 190. 
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apparatus, echo qualities observed in the Georgian gospels that led them 
to play such a prominent role in the "Caesarean text" hypothesis.? These 
factors invite further and more detailed study of the Pauline Epistles in 
Georgian in hopes of determining whether in fact they derive from a Greek 
base and to clarify their contribution to the history of the early Greek 
text. 

Three older recensions (i.e., pre-Athonite) of the text of Acts survive. 
One was published by Garitte in 1955 on the basis of two tenth-century 
Sinai manuscripts? and two others by Abuladze in 1950 on the basis of four 
manuscripts, three from the tenth and one from the eleventh century.” The 
TITUS database of the Armazi Project presents Garitte’s text” and the first 
two redactions edited by Abuladze.” Garitte's edition has been more widely 
used among Western scholars, yet its evidence must be complemented by 
the fuller data that Abuladze provides." We do not have quotations from 
Acts in early hagiographical evidence as we do for the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles, nor have xanmeti and haemeti fragments come to light. 
Yet it is reasonable to infer that Acts was translated into Georgian at about 
the same time or not long after; the vocabulary and usage in these texts fit 
those of the early forms of other parts of the Georgian Bible, supporting the 
likelihood of a fifth-century provenance.” 


7? See Birdsall, “Recent History of New Testament Textual Criticism,” 150-153. 

73 Sinai, georg. 31 (siglum A; Outtier 22) and 39 (B; Outtier 23). Gérard Garitte, L'ancienne 
version géorgienne des Actes des Apótres d'aprés deux manuscrits de Sinai (Bibliothéque du 
Muséon 38; 1955). Garitte's edition includes a Latin calque that seeks to render the Georgian 
very consistently, as Briére and Molitor had done for the Gospels. 

74 Recension A: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts S 407 (siglum A; Outtier 17), and S 1398 
(K; Outtier 18); recension B: Athos, Iveron 42 (D; Outtier 20), and K'utaisi 176 (C; Outtier 
19). I. Abuladze, Sak‘me moc'ik'ulta (Acts of the Apostles; Dzveli k'art'uli enis dzeglebi [Monu- 
ments of the Old Georgian Language] 7; Tbilisi: 1950). 

75 J. Gippert and V. Imnaishvili, eds., “Novum testamentum iberice: Actus Apostolo- 
rum,” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/ 
sakme/sakme.htm. The absence of the edition's notes limits the usefulness of the digital 
presentation. 

76 J. Gippert, V. Imnaishvili, S. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., “Novum testamen- 
tum: Actus apostolorum. (Redactions AB)," n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni 
-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/actsab/actsa.htm. The presentation includes textual 
variants. 

77 See G. Garitte's own expectations that this should be the case, “La collection ‘Monu- 
ments de l'ancienne langue géorgienne,’” Mus 72 (1959): 452-444. 

78 LN. Birdsall, "The Georgian Versions ofthe Acts of the Apostles,” in Text and Testimony: 
Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A. EI Klijn (ed. T. Baarda et 
al; Kampen: J.H. Kok, 1988), 40. 
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The text displays a Syro-Armenian legacy,” but the question of its direct 
ancestry remains open. Conybeare proposed an Old Syriac base.*° Garitte 
believed that it had been translated from Armenian," but his study was very 
preliminary, and some of his examples are better explained presupposing a 
Syriac base. Birdsall drew attention to affinities with Old Armenian readings 
in writers such as Eznik, yet noted dissimilarities between the Georgian and 
Armenian in the handling of place names. He noted possible Syriac vestiges 
as well, pointing to some linguistic features and readings in Ephrem. Bird- 
sall suggests that the affinities among the Georgian, Syriac, and Armenian 
sources may be due to the respective communities' having drawn on simi- 
lar base texts from the same areas of Greek Christianity, probably in Syria or 
Palestine.? The absence of an actual surviving Old Syriac or Old Armenian 
text of Acts impedes attempts to clarify the interrelationships of these ver- 
sions, while the Georgian text itself has not yet been studied sufficiently to 
determine its value as a source of Old Armenian or Old Syriac readings. 

Although Tarchnishvili upheld the primitive superiority ofthe Sinai text 
form on the basis of a partial study of only two passages,? more thorough 
investigation shows that the situation is more complex. The Sinai form of 
text occasionally agrees with Abuladze's earlier recension A, elsewhere it 
agrees with recension B, and at other times it stands alone. Abuladze's ear- 
lier recensions have a fairly clear relationship, that is, the readings of B tend 
to represent minor corrections with respect to the Greek text; yet the rela- 
tionship between the Sinai text and Abuladze's A recension is far from clear. 
The Sinai stream is distinctive. Georgian monks at Sinai may have conflated 
existing recensions of Acts into a unique text form,* as they appear to have 
done in the Catholic Epistles. Molitor's study of the Sinai recension led him 
to characterize the text as having a predominately Gg2-character, though 
he does not elaborate on his assessment.* The characterization is fitting, 


See Vööbus, Early Versions, 190-196. 
80 F.C. Conybeare, "The Old Georgian Version of Acts," ZNW 12 (1911): 131-140. 
Garitte, L'ancienne version géorgienne des Actes, 18—20. 

82 Birdsall, “Georgian Versions of the Acts,” 43-45; idem, "Georgian Studies and the New 
Testament," 312-313. 

83 M, Tarchnishvili, “A propos de la plus ancienne version géorgienne des Actes des 
Apötres,” Mus 69 (1956): 347-368. 

84 J.W. Childers, "The Old Georgian Acts of the Apostles,” NTS 42 (1996): 70-72; Birdsall, 
“Georgian Versions of the Acts,” 40-41. 

85 J, Molitor, "Das Neue Testament in georgischer Sprache,” in Die alten Übersetzungen 
des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1972), 317. 
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since the early recensions of Acts meet us in a fairly complex state of mutual 
interaction, exhibiting the more complex syntax and patterns of revision 
with respect to the Greek. It is uncertain whether a characteristically Ggı- 
form of Acts ever existed and the earliest known form (Gg2) survives in two 
distinct streams (Abuladze's A recension and the Sinai text), with a closely 
related third stream (Abuladze's B recension). 

Conybeare insisted that the Georgian text of Acts *abounded in early 
western readings.” Though often repeated, his conclusions are not in fact 
defensible. Birdsall's more thorough study shows that the early recensions 
have no distinctively “Western” readings characteristic of the text attested 
by such witnesses as codex Bezae (D-o5), the Old Latin, or the Scheide 
Coptic codex. However, a significant number of readings agree with the 
Greek of so-called mixed “Western” witnesses, such as the minuscules 181 
and 1175. Sometimes these readings occur in distinctive "Western" witnesses 
such as Bezae, but sometimes they agree instead with the “old uncials,” or 
with readings that found their way into the Byzantine text." For the task 
of writing the history of the Greek text, the early Georgian recensions of 
Acts may be most helpful in clarifying the relationships between mixed 
“Western” and other witnesses. 

K'et'evan Lort'k'ip'anidze published an edition of the Catholic Epistles 
in 1956, distinguishing two early forms of the text.? The latter recension 
exhibits signs of revision to a Byzantine text standard. The earlier recension 


86 Conybeare, "The Old Georgian Version of Acts,” 131; cf. the more sober assessment of 
S. Lyonnet, "Les versions arménienne et géorgienne (des Actes des Apótres)," in Critique 
Textuelle, vol. 2: La critique rationelle (ed. M.-J. Lagrange; 2d ed.; Études bibliques; Paris: 
Gabalda, 1935), 460-463. 

87 Birdsall, “Georgian Versions of the Acts,” 41-42. 

88 K'et'evan Lort'k'ip'anidze, K'atolik'e epistolet'a k'art'uli versiebi (The Georgian Versions 
of the Catholic Epistles) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis dzeglebi [Monuments of the Old Georgian 
Language] 9; Tbilisi, 1956). 

89 The witnesses are Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts S 407 (siglum A; Outtier 17; fragmen- 
tary), Sinai georg. 39 (M; Outtier 23), Sinai georg. 31 (N; Outtier 22; fragmentary), and the 
Kala lectionary from Svanetia/Mestia (B; Outtier 50; fragmentary). The sigla and recension 
designations are taken up in Novum Testamentum Graecum, Editio Critica Maior IV: Catholic 
Letters, 1.1, 15*. The edition also presents the later recensions of Giorgi and Ep'rem, discussed 
below. 

The TITUS database of the Armazi Project presents Lort'k'ip'anidze's text in its various 
recensions (except for the fragmentary text of S 407 [A; Outtier 17]). However, the absence 
of the edition's notes limits its value for textual criticism. J. Gippert and V. Imnaishvili, 
eds., “Novum testamentum iberice: Epistolae catholicae (Redaction A!),” n.p. [cited May 16, 
2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/kb/kbaı/kbaı.htm. Gip- 
pert and Imnaishvili, "Novum testamentum iberice. Epistolae catholicae (Redaction B)." 
Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/kb/kbb/kbb.htm. 
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exhibits two distinctive forms of text, one associated with the Sinai evi- 
dence, designated AL As with the Georgian Acts of the Apostles, the monks 
ofSinai had a distinctive text of the Catholic Epistles, one that is clearly affil- 
iated with the earliest recension yet has characteristic elements as well.” 
Molitor concluded that 1John had an Old Armenian base with Syriac fea- 
tures and detected what he believed to be pronounced Syriac and Armenian 
influence in the text of James,” yet much ofthe alleged influence is linguistic 
rather than textual, and Molitor was not especially careful in eliminating all 
possible sources of readings by checking for parallels in other witnesses.” 
C.B. Amphoux and B. Outtier conducted an analysis of James, and to a 
lesser degree 1Peter, in order to determine their textual qualities. They 
argued that the Georgian's special affinities with the uncial C (04; Ephraemi 
Rescriptus), the minuscule 1739, and (in the case of1Peter) with P? showed 
that the early recension is of a fourth-century type that is essentially “Cae- 
sarean" and associated with Palestine, underscoring its value for clarifying 
the relationships among subgroups within the Greek tradition and per- 
haps even for determining the most primitive text of James.™ In the recent 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, Editio critica maior IV, notice of the Geor- 
gian evidence is extremely scarce, as is that of the Armenian, Old Church 
Slavonic, and Ethiopic. The editors explain, "Their origins and history are 
not sufficiently understood, so that critical editions of these traditions are 
not yet available.” The Georgian is cited only where it clearly does “not 


% Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 316. 

91 J. Molitor, "Zur armenischen Vorlage der altgeorgischen Version des 1. Johannesbriefes,” 
Handes Amsorya 75 (1961): 415-424; idem, “Zum Textcharacter der altgeorgischen katholis- 
chen Briefe: 1, Der altgeorgischen Jakobusbrief,” OrChr 51 (1967): 51-66; idem, “Die Bedeu- 
tung der georgischen Version des Neuen Testaments für die Novi Testamenti Graeci Editio 
Maior Critica aufgezeigt am Textcharakter des altgeorgischen Jakobusbriefes," Bedi Kartlisa 
28 (1971): 249-252. 

Molitor produced Latin translations of the Catholic Epistles; "Die altgeorgische Version 
der Katholischen Briefe ins lateinische übertragen: Jakobusbrief, 1. und 2. Petrusbrief,” OrChr 
49 (1965): 1-17; idem, “1., 2., 3., Johannesbrief und Judasbrief,” OrChr 50 (1966): 37-45. 

92 See Metzger, Early Versions, 196 n. 1. 

33 C.B. Amphoux and B. Outtier, "Les leçons des versions géorgiennes de l'épitre de 
Jacques,” Biblica 65 (1984): 365-376. Their study included a number of other Georgian wit- 
nesses besides those appearing in Lort'k'ip'anidze's edition. 

94 The applicability of the “Caesarean” text type—a construct that has its origins in 
gospel texts—to the Catholic Epistles is dubious; see D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New 
Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 173- 
174, 305-307. 

95 B. Aland et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graecum, Editio Critica Maior IV: Die Katholis- 
chen Briefe, Teil 1: Text, Leiferung 1: Der Jakobusbrief (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
1997), 15*. 
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support the primary line text,” a circumstance that the editors apparently 
have judged to be very rare indeed. 


Lectionaries, Patristic Citations, and Interpretive Traditions 


The absence of continuous-text Old Armenian witnesses to the New Tes- 
tament has stimulated considerable research into Armenian lectionaries 
and patristic quotations. The study ofsuch sources in Georgian has scarcely 
begun, despite the wealth of available materials. The Old Georgian lec- 
tionary from Jerusalem is an indispensable witness to the lectionary form 
and usage of the ancient church of Jerusalem. Tarxnishvili's edition clar- 
ifies its structure but does not give the full texts of lections.” The Armazi 
Project presents the text according to Tarxnishvili's edition, without tex- 
tual variants or notes.” An edition of the Paris lectionary, including lections, 
was published in 1997, including an appendix with variants from the Kala, 
Latal, and Sinai lectionaries.? The Armazi Project presents the New Tes- 
tament pericopes according to this edition, integrating the lections from 
the appendix into the main text. The project also presents the text of the 
xanmeti Graz Lectionary (Outtier 47),"' along with photographs, collating 


% The breadth of interest in the Georgian evidence for reconstructing ancient Jerusalem 
liturgy is indicated by such studies as Peter Jeffery, “The Earliest Christian Chant Repertory 
Recovered: The Georgian Witnesses to Jerusalem Chant,” Journal of the American Musicolog- 
ical Society 47 (1994): 1-38. 

97 M. Tarchnishvili, Le Grand Lectionnaire de l'église de Jérusalem (Ve-VIIIe siècle) (2 vols. 
in 4 parts; CSCO 188-189, 204—205; Louvain: Sécretariat du CSCO, 1959-1960). The edition 
is based principally on four manuscripts: Paris, Bibl. Nat. georg. 3 (siglum P; Outtier 51); 
Mestia, Historical-Ethnographical Museum 51 (i.e., Lectionary of Latal; L; Outtier 49); Tbilisi, 
Bibl. Publ. K. Marx 40 (i.e., Lectionary of Kala; K; Outtier 50); and Sinai georg. 37 (S; Outtier 
61). 

98 J. Gippert, ed., “Lectionarium hierosolymitanum magnum: Versione georgica e codice 
Parisiensi," n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ 
ageo/lekt/lektpar/lektp.htm. 

*9 K. Danelia, S. Chxenkeli, and B. Shavishvili, K'art'uli lek'c'ionaris parizuli xelnaceri: 
Zveli da axali aght'k'mis sakit'xavebi (Georgian Lectionary Paris Manuscript: Old and New 
Testament Scriptures), vol. 1.2 (Tbilisi: Tbilisi University Press, 1997). 

100 J, Gippert, S. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., “Lectionarium Hierosolymitanum 
magnum: Versione georgica e codice Parisiensi (Pericopes from the New Testament)," 
n.p. [cited May 16, 20u]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/lekt/ 
perikop2/perik.htm. The absence of notes and an apparatus limits the usefulness of the 
presentation. 

101 Graz, Univ. Bibl. 2058/1 and Paris, Bibl. nat., georg. 30 (Outtier 47), including photo- 
graphic plates; J. Gippert et al., eds., "Textus chanmetici. Lectionarium gracense." The edition 
appears not to have included the fragment from Birmingham, Selly Oak coll., Mingana georg. 
7 (See Outtier, "Essai de répertoire des manuscrits," 174). 
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Shanidze's facsimile edition"? and Outtier's presentation of one folio.'® Pre- 
liminary studies of the lectionary materials indicate that some lections in 
the Jerusalem Lectionary may have a distinctive form of gospel text. Affil- 
iations between some lectionary readings and the Adish gospel text have 
also attracted attention. Lectionary intrusions into the older recensions 
of the Pauline Epistles and Acts highlight the potential significance of the 
lectionaries for understanding the early forms and histories ofthe Georgian 
text.!% 

The Georgian homiletic and patristic traditions offer relatively unex- 
plored bodies of literature in which New Testament quotations frequently 
abound. Early copies of the Georgian Mravalt'avi (Polykephalon),'” based 
on the homiletic supplements to the Jerusalem lectionary, survive.: The 
Xanmeti Mravalt'avi dates to the eighth century.'® Molitor discovered that 
its quotations often agree with the early gospel recensions."° The Sinai 


102 A. Shanidze, Xanmeti lek'c'ionari p'ototipiuru reproduk‘cia (Xanmeti Lectionary: Photo- 
typographic Reproduction) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis dzeglebi [Monuments of the Old Georgian 
Language] 1; Tbilisi, 1994). 

103 B, Outtier, "Un feuillet du lectionnaire géorgien hanmeti à Paris," Mus 85 (1972): 399- 
402. 

104 See Blake, Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark, 124-125; Shanidze, K'art'uli 
ot'xt'avis ori dzveli redakc'ia (Two Old Recensions of the Georgian Gospels), 168. 

105 B. Outtier, "K. Kekelidzé et le lectionnaire géorgien," Bedi Kartlisa 38 (1980): 23-35; 
M. van Esbroeck, "Les manuscrits de Jean Zosime Sin. 34 et Tsagareli 81," Bedi Kartlisa 39 
(1981): 63-75; M. Shanidze, "Remarques au sujet de la bible géorgienne,” Bedi Kartlisa 41 
(1983): 108-109, 11-113. 

106 See Birdsall, "Introductory Remarks on the Pauline Epistles in Georgian," 282; idem, 
“Georgian Versions of the Acts of the Apostles,” 41; and the bibliography in Outtier, “Langues 
et littérature géorgiennes," 280—285. Numerous exploratory articles regarding Old Georgian 
liturgical materials have been published by G. Garitte, B. Outtier, and M. van Esbroeck, 
especially in Le muséon and Bedi Kartlisa. 

107 See Tamila Mgaloblishvili, "The Georgian Sabaite (sabatsminduri) Literary School and 
the Sabatsmindian Version of the Georgian Mravaltavi (Polykephalon)," in The Sabaite Her- 
itage in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present (ed. J. Patrich; OLA 98; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2001), 229-233. 

108 See the essential study by M. van Esbroeck, Les plus anciens homéliaires géorgiens: Etude 
descriptive et historique (PIOL 10; Louvain-la-Neuve: Université catholique, Institut oriental- 
iste, 1975), and the print edition of the Klarjet'i Mravalt'avi (Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts 
A 144) by T. Mgaloblishvili, Klarjuli mravalt'avi (Klarjet'i Mravalt'avi) (Dzveli k'art'uli mcer- 
lobis dzeglebi [Monuments of Old Georgian Literature] 12; Tbilisi, 1991). 

109 A. Shanidze, Xanmeti mravalt'avi (T'bilisis universitetis moambe [Publications of the 
University of Tbilisi] 7; Tbilisi, 1926). The Armazi Project presents the text according to this 
edition; Z. Sarjdeladze and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., “The Sinai Polycephalion,” n.p. [cited May 16, 
2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etca/cauc/ageo/mravtavi/sinmr/sinmr.htm. 

110 J, Molitor, “Evangelienzitate in einem altgeorgischen Vaterfragment,” OrChr 40 (1956): 
16-21. 
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Mravalt‘avi was copied at Mar Saba in 864." Birdsall's unpublished inves- 
tigations revealed that the affiliation of its New Testament quotations var- 
ied from homily to homily, going back to a period before the collection's 
compilation. Hagiographical literature also presents valuable evidence, as 
demonstrated by research on “Shushanik,” "Eustathius," and "Abo." In the 
case of the Georgian Life of St. Porphyry of Gaza, a study of the biblical cita- 
tions helps resolve the long-standing question of whether the original Life 
was composed in Greek or in Aramaic.’ The study of biblical quotations in 
Georgian hagiographical, homiletical, and liturgical materials has scarcely 
begun. A steady stream of editions has come from Tbilisi, many of which 
have been digitized and published on the internet by the Armazi Project.'? 
Despite the limitations of the Armazi editions, they provide an excellent 
starting point for studying quotations in the liturgical and homiletical texts. 

Another promising area of investigation involves the role of the early 
Georgian versions in illuminating the history of biblical interpretation. For 
instance, at the locus ofa celebrated "Western" variant involving Damaris of 
Athens in Acts 17:34, the Georgian versions make her the wife of Dionysius, 
exhibiting connections to exegetical traditions known to Chrysostom and 
Ambrose and perhaps showing some reliance upon the Dionysian hagio- 
graphical tradition.” Where the Greek of 2 Cor 4:4 mentions 6 deös rof aiðvoç 
tovtov, the Georgian agrees with Tertullian, the Latin Irenaeus, Photius, and 
others in connecting "this world" with the later phrase "the unbelievers," 
signaling a rare interaction between Western and Eastern interpretive tradi- 
tions.” In many passages, distinctive renderings illuminate the thinking of 
the translators and add to our understanding ofthe history ofthe reception 
ofthe biblical text. In Acts 1:1 the Georgian amplifies “the Gentiles received 
God's word" with the translation "the gift ofthe Holy Spirit had been poured 


111 Sinai georg. 32-57-33; A. Shanidze, Sinuri mravalt'avi 864 clisa (Sinai Mravalt'avi of the 
Year 864) (Dzveli k'art'uli enis kat'edris shromebi [Works ofthe Department of Old Georgian 
Language] 5; Tbilisi, 1959). 

112 TW. Childers, "The Life of Porphyry: Clarifying the Relationship of the Greek and Geor- 
gian Versions through the Study of New Testament Citations,” in Transmission and Reception: 
New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker; TS? 4; 
Piscataway: Gorgias, 2006), 154-178. 

113 See the large corpus at “The Armazi Project,” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http:// 
titus.uni-frankfurt.de/indexe.htm?/texte/texte2.htm#georgant. 

114 SeeJ.W. Childers, “A Reluctant Bride: Finding a Wife for Damaris of Athens (Acts 17:34),” 
in Renewing Tradition. Studies in Texts and Contexts (ed. M.H. Hamilton et al.; Princeton 
Theological Monograph Series 65; Eugene: Pickwick, 2007), 207-235. 

115 Birdsall, "Introductory Remarks on the Pauline Epistles in Georgian,” 284. 
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out upon the Gentiles." At Rom 8:28 (rt&vxa cwvepyet) the Georgian agrees 
with many recent commentators that navra is to be taken as the subject 
of cuvepyet, rather than its object; it renders the verb with the sense “to 
succeed" or “to find favorable result. "ie 


ATHONITE AND POST-ATHONITE RECENSIONS 


Between the ninth and eleventh centuries, a flourishing of Georgian intel- 
lectual activity occurred, much of it taking place outside Georgia. Georgian 
scholars working at Sinai in Egypt, the Black Mountain near Antioch, and 
especially at Athos in Greece were extremely prolific, translating texts into 
Georgian, composing new literature, and revising existing Georgian texts— 
including the New Testament. It is not surprising that the rapidly expanding 
body of Georgian literature produced during this period exhibits increasing 
degrees of Greek influence, given the swelling prestige of Byzantine Chris- 
tian culture and the international climate of the monastic centers in which 
the Georgian scholars worked." Though inadequate editions once left tex- 
tual critics with little choice but to treat the distinct Athonite recensions as 
a unity (i.e., "Gg3"),'5 research into the Georgian “Vulgate” has demonstrated 
the recensional complexity of the Athonite and post-Athonite tradition. 

Euthymius (Ek'vt'ime) Mt'acmideli (“the Athonite"; d. 1028) cofounded 
the Georgian monastic house of Iveron on Mount Athos." While in Byzan- 
tium, his native Georgian languished, but he became adept at Greek. After 
joining his father John at Athos, he renewed his understanding of Geor- 
gian and labored assiduously to translate exegetical, homiletical, and hagio- 
graphical works into his native language. Perhaps due to his rather tan- 
gled linguistic heritage, Euthymius' translations from the Greek tend to be 
paraphrastic and idiosyncratic. His successor Giorgi reported his beliefthat 
Euthymius' texts were corrupted and spoiled by negligent copyists, but it is 
apparent that the eccentricities are mostly Euthymius' own. 

Euthymius undertook a revision of the gospel texts; his methods were 
sporadic and cohere with no intentionally systematic policy. In 1979 Im- 


116 Birdsall, “Georgian Studies and the New Testament,” 316-317. 

117 See Lang, “Recent Work on the Georgian New Testament," 86-90; Salia, "Bref apergu 
sur les rapports géorgiano-byzantines,” 125-135. 

118 E. this oversimplification is evident in The Gospel according to St. Luke, part 1: Chap- 
ters 1-12, ed. The American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testa- 
ment Project (The New Testament in Greek 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1984), xii. 

119 See Tarchnishvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, 126—154. 
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naishvili published the Athonite gospel recensions, including two manu- 
scripts with Euthymius' revision."? Initial soundings reveal that, in form, 
Euthymius' gospel text, which Birdsall dubs Gg3, is mainly that of Gg», 
yet distinguished by the occasional stylistic peculiarities, paraphrases, and 
minor omissions that are characteristic of Euthymius' work.? He may have 
been responsible for first incorporating the pericope adulterae (John 7:53- 
8:11) into the Georgian gospel text, though the pericope adulterae is miss- 
ing from some Euthymian-text manuscripts and where present is located 
after John 7:44.” Euthymius' gospel revisions were quickly superseded by 
Giorgi's (see below). 

More enduring was Euthymius' translation of Revelation. Long a book 
of uncertain standing in the East, Revelation did not achieve fully canoni- 
cal status in Georgian churches.” A Georgian version did not appear until 
Euthymius translated the text, along with Andreas of Caesarea's commen- 
tary, sometime before 978. Although Molitor contended that the translation 
must have been made from a Syro-Armenian base, Birdsall demonstrated 
that the text was translated from a Greek base that corresponds largely 
to the text form of the Apocalypse as it occurs in Greek manuscripts of 
Andreas' commentary, though the prevailing Byzantine standard has left 
numerous traces.” In the extant Greek Andreas tradition, the text of Reve- 
lation appears in lemmata, followed by commentary on the preceding por- 
tions oftext. The Georgian manuscripts are unique in that they present the 
entire text of Revelation first and then a lemmatized commentary. In form, 
the preceding continuous Georgian text is basically the same as that of the 
subsequent lemmata. Birdsall suggests that the Georgian structure is more 
primitive than that of the extant Greek Andreas tradition, which has only 


120 Le, Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts A 28 (siglum F) and H 1741 (siglum G). I. Imnaishvili, 
K'art'uli ot'xt'avis ori bolo redakc'ia (The Two Final Redactions ofthe Georgian Gospels) (Dzveli 
k'art'uli enis k'atedris shromebi [Works of the Department of Old Georgian Language] 22; 
Tbilisi, 1979); see B. Outtier's study, "Deux anciens manuscrits de la recension athonite des 
évangiles," Bedi Kartlisa 41 (1983): 47—50. 

121 See J.N. Birdsall, “The Pericope Adulterae in Georgian,” StPatr 39 (2006): 190-191. 

122 Birdsall, "The Pericope Adulterae in Georgian,” 185-192. 

123 See R.P. Blake, “Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark," HTR 21 (1928): 287. 

124 LN. Birdsall, "The Georgian Version of the Book of Revelation,” Mus 91 (1978): 133-144 
(also in idem, “The Georgian Version of the Book of Revelation,” in Studia Biblica 1978: Sixth 
International Congress on Biblical Studies, Oxford 3-7 April 1978 [ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1980], 3:33-45); cf. J. Molitor, “Die georgische Version der Apokalypse 
(von 978) ins Lateinische übertragen," OrChr 50 (1966): 1-12; 51 (1967): 1-28; 52 (1968): 1-21; 
Metzger, Early Versions, 197. 
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the lemmatized text.’ Compared to the various forms of text in the Greek 
Andreas tradition, the Georgian agrees mainly with family f,” though it has 
been significantly influenced by the Byzantine readings of Schmid's K-type 
of text.” The continuous Georgian text has slightly more K-type readings 
than the lemmatized text, but not enough to disassociate the two as dis- 
tinct text forms. Since the Georgian manuscripts are as old (and older) than 
existing Greek manuscripts of Andreas’ commentary, the Georgian pro- 
vides important evidence for reconstructing Andreas' text of Revelation and 
his commentary.” Imnaishvili published the Georgian text in 1961, based on 
two Tbilisi manuscripts and one Sinai manuscript.” Like the manuscripts, 
his edition presents the complete text of Revelation followed by the lem- 
matized text. Using the edition requires caution, however, since Imnaishvili 
frequently emends the text, when in fact the readings he emends are correct 
renderings of Andreas' distinctive text and not errors requiring emenda- 
tion. 

Giorgi (d. 1065) was Euthymius' intellectual successor at Iveron, con- 
tinuing and correcting his predecessor's work P Giorgi is responsible for 
preparing the version ofthe New Testament that came to be received as the 


125 LN. Birdsall, "The Translation of Andreas ‘Revelation’ by Euthymius the Athonite,” Bedi 
Kartlisa 41 (1983): 98. 

126 Some affinities with e, g, i, and the manuscript 1773 are also evident. 

127 For the classifications, see Josef Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Apo- 
kalypse-Textes, part 1: Der Apokalypse-Kommentar des Andreas von Kaisareia. Text/Einleitung 
(Münchener Theologische Studien 1; Ergänzungsband; Munich: Zink, 1955), 2; cf. Juan 
Hernández, Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the Apocalypse (WUNT 2; Reihe 218; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 5-6, 23-26. 

128 One of the three Georgian manuscripts is dated 978, and another is approximately 
contemporary; only three of the Greek witnesses to the Andreas commentary are as old. 

129 Birdsall also notes that Euthymius appears to be especially interested in sections of 
the commentary that treat those parts of Revelation that *must be interpreted in an escha- 
tological way," suggesting a line of research into the possibility of Athonite eschatological 
preoccupations during Euthymius' time ("Translation of Andreas 'Revelation' by Euthymius," 
100). 

130 I, Imnaishvili, Jovanes gamoc‘xadeba da misi t'argmaneba. Dzveli k'art'uli versia [The 
Revelation of John and Its Commentary: Old Georgian Version] (Dzveli k'art'uli enis kat'edris 
shromebi [Works of the Department of the Old Georgian Language] 7; Tbilisi, 1961). Molitor 
provides a Latin translation of the Tbilisi manuscript dated 978 (see n. 124 above). 

The Armazi Project presents I. Imnaishvili's text in digital format; J. Gippert and V. 
Imnaishvili, eds., "Novum testamentum iberice: Apocalypsis Iohannis," n.p. [cited May 16, 
2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/apjo/apjo.htm. Although 
the presentation includes both the straight text and the lemmatized commentary, the 
absence of the edition's notes limits its usefulness for textual criticism. 

13! See R.P. Blake, “Georgian Theological Literature,” JTS 26 (1925): 57-58. 
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Georgian Vulgate, designated Gg4.? Giorgi claims to have been painstak- 
ingly attentive to the Greek text as he worked, and studies of his revisions 
of the Gospels, Acts, and the epistles uncover a deliberate attempt to adjust 
the earlier recensions so that they more closely approximate the Byzantine 
Greek standard with which he was familiar. In a colophon Giorgi begs subse- 
quent copyists to keep the text pure and notto allow corruptions from either 
xanmeti or "Sabaite" versions to creep back into the text. Giorgi's method 
included targeting passages where the older Georgian text forms departed 
from his Greek comparison texts— especially if those discrepancies were 
in agreement with Armenian texts." Bothered by their primitive qualities, 
which he took to be signs of inferiority and perhaps especially of Armenian 
intrusion, he sought to rectify discrepancies and expunge the text of corrup- 
tions. Giorgi's version circulated widely and rapidly, quickly becoming the 
standard text. 

Itis to be expected that the majority of extant Georgian New Testament 
manuscripts would contain Giorgi's text, though many remain unedited.** 
Excellent publications establish the basic contours of his recension. In 1979 
Imnaishvili published Giorgi's recension of the Gospels according to three 
manuscripts,’ and in more recent years, the TITUS database of the Armazi 
Project has enhanced our knowledge of Giorgi's gospels by collating and 
presenting the texts of seven more.’ Abuladze presents Giorgi's recension 


13? Regarding this designation, see Birdsall, “Pericope Adulterae in Georgian," 190. 

133 See M. Shanidze, "Remarques au sujet de la bible géorgienne,” 121. The designation 
xanmeti is clear, but the precise nature of the "Sabaite" form of text remains elusive. 

134 Shanidze, "Remarques au sujet de la bible géorgienne,” 117-121. 

135 E.g., manuscripts having Giorgi's recension played the larger role in the compilation of 
the manuscript of the so-called Mc'xet'a Bible (or “Bible of Saba”), prepared for the scholar 
Sulxan Saba Orbeliani (d. 1726)— Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts A 51. The defective gospels 
text (Matthew 1—Luke 23) was published by Elene Dochanashvili, Mc‘xet‘uri xelnac'eri: 
Danielis, mc'ire cinacarmetqvelt'a, da axali aght'k'mis cignebi (The Mc'xet'a Manuscript. 
Daniel, the Minor Prophets, and the New Testament) (Tbilisi, 1986). The Armazi Project pres- 
ents the text on the basis of Dochanashvili's edition; J. Gippert, S. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltve- 
ladze, eds., “Novum testamentum georgice e Biblia Mcxetica,” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. 
Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etca/cauc/ageo/nt/mcnt/mcent.htm. 

136 "Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 1335 (siglum H), Etschmiadzin Ecclesiastical Mu- 
seum Rt XIX No. 1 (I), and Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts Q 908 (K). Imnaishvili, K'art'uli 
ot'xt'avis ori bolo redakc'ia (The Two Final Redactions of the Georgian Gospels). 

137 Sinai, georg. 19 (siglum N), the rest from the Jerusalem Patriarchate: Jerusalem, georg. 
103 (Z), 153 (Y), 102 (U), 93 (X), 122 (J), and 49 (Q). The Armazi presentation includes a clear 
differentiation ofvariants and their witnesses. E. Giunashvili, M. Machkhaneli, S. Sarjveladze, 
Z. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., “Novum Testamentum georgice e redactione Georgii 
Athoniensis,” [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etca/cauc/ageo/ 
nt/giornt/giorn.htm. 
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of Acts according to two manuscripts. Dzocenidze and Danelia give 
Giorgi's recension of the Pauline Epistles according to three manuscripts. 
The TITUS database of the Armazi Project presents the text also, including 
textual variants. The Catholic Epistles are served by Lort'k'ip'anidze's pre- 
sentation of two manuscripts having Giorgi’s recension," essentially repro- 
duced in the TITUS database of the Armazi Project.” 

Giorgi's versions are revisions, not fresh translations, and they share 
many idiosyncratic features with the earlier recensions.? Yet where they 
diverge, they tend to do so by way of minor corrections toward a Byzan- 
tine form of the Greek text. Giorgi's recension of Acts illustrates this phe- 
nomenon. In comparison to the Gg2-type text, Giorgi's version continually 
exhibits minor variants in such things as word order, number and case, and 
the additions or omissions of words and short phrases—nearly all of which 
bring his text closer to the form of the decidedly Byzantine text of Greek 
minuscule 105 and the less definite quantity of the “Majority Text" in NA”. 
Giorgi's text of John’s gospel includes the pericope adulterae (John 7:53-8:11) 
at John 7:44, in a form generally found in late Byzantine gospels, including 
the explanation that the crowd dispersed on account of being “convicted by 
their own consciences,” an embellishment that appears in the Greek uncial 
K and minuscule 579. The xea in manuscripts of Giorgi's version (and 


138 Recension G in the edition: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 584 (siglum E), and A 34 
(F). Abuladze, Sak‘me moc‘ik’ulta (Acts of the Apostles). 

139 Recension C in the edition: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 584 (siglum V), Athos, 
Iveron 78 (Z), and A 34 (H). Dzocenidze and K. Danelia, Pavles epistolet'a k'art'uli versiebi 
(Georgian Versions of the Epistles of Paul). 

140 J, Gippert, V. Imnaishvili, S. Sarjveladze, and D. Tvaltvadze, eds., “Novum testamen- 
tum iberice: Epistolae beati Pauli apostoli (Redaction CD),” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: 
http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/pavlecd/pavle.htm. Though variants 
are listed, no explanation of the witnesses is provided. 

14! Recension G in the edition, and so designated in B. Aland et al., eds., Novum Testamen- 
tum Graecum, Editio Critica Maior IV: Die Katholischen Briefe, Teil 1: Text, Leiferung 1: Der 
Jakobusbrief (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997), 15*. The manuscripts are Tbilisi 
Institute of Manuscripts, A 584 (siglum E) and A 34 (F). Lort'k'ip'anidze, K'atolik'e epistolet'a 
Kk'art'uli versiebi (Georgian Versions of the Catholic Epistles). 

142 J, Gippert and V. Imnaishvili, eds., “Novum testamentum iberice: Epistolae catholicae 
(Redaction G)," n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/ 
cauc/ageo/nt/kb/kbg/kbg.htm. The absence of the edition's notes limits its usefulness for 
textual criticism. 

143 See examples in Childers, “Old Georgian Acts of the Apostles,” 66-67. 

144 Childers, “Old Georgian Acts of the Apostles,” 65-67; also Birdsall, “Georgian Versions 
of the Acts,” 45. 

145 Birdsall, *Pericope Adulterae in Georgian,” 188-191. 
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that of Ep rem, below) tend to match those found in Greek manuscripts, in 
number and placement, unlike manuscripts of the earlier Georgian recen- 
sions. 

Ep'rem Mcire (‘the Small’; d. ca. 1094) took Giorgi's program of revision 
even further. Working on the Black Mountain near Antioch, Ep‘rem allowed 
Byzantine Greek models to reign supreme—in principle, at least.“ He fin- 
ished a revision of the New Testament text sometime after 1080. Though 
he claims to follow the text of “the great Teacher and Luminary of all our 
churches, Giorgi the Athonite,” he also confesses that since “the Greek lan- 
guage is as deep as the sea, Giorgi’s work requires certain modifications 
here and there.” He altered the text in many places to bring it into closer 
conformity with the Greek. In addition to discussing the methods of his pre- 
decessors, Ep'rem describes his own in considerable detail 

In 1963 Imnaishvili published an ecclesiastical edition of Ep'rem's gospel 
text on the basis of three manuscripts. ^* Abuladze's edition has Ep'rem's 
recension of Acts according to three manuscripts.'? Dzocenidze and Dane- 
lia also present Ep'rem's recension ofthe Pauline Epistles according to three 
manuscripts.*? The TITUS database of the Armazi Project presents the text 
also, including textual variants. Lort'k'ip'anidze edited three manuscripts 
having Ep‘rem’s recension of the Catholic Epistles,” the text of which 
is basically reproduced in the TITUS database of the Armazi Project.? 


146 See Tarchnishvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur, 182-186. 

147 Abuladze, Sak'me moc'ik'ulta (Acts of the Apostles), 028-30. 

148 Axali aght'k'umay up'lisa chenisa Ieso K'ristesi (New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ) 
(Tbilisi, 1963). 

149 Recension D in the edition: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 677 (siglum H), A 137 
(G), and St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute K4 (I). Abuladze, Sak‘me moc'ik'ulta (Acts of the 
Apostles). 

150 Recension D in the edition: Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 137 (siglum T), A 677 (I), 
and St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute K4 (K). Dzocenidze and K. Danelia, Pavles epistolet'a 
Kk'art'uli versiebi (Georgian Versions of the Epistles of Paul). 

151 J, Gippert et al., eds., “Novum testamentum iberice: Epistolae beati Pauli apostoli 
(Redaction CD)." Though variants are listed, no explanation of the witnesses is provided. 

152 Recension D in the edition, and so designated in Novum Testamentum Graecum, Editio 
Critica Maior IV: Catholic Letters, 1.1, 15*. The manuscripts are Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, 
A137 (siglum G), A 677 (H), and St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute K4 (J; previously designated 
Kı2, see Dzocenidze and Danelia, Pavles epistolet‘a k'art'uli versiebi [Georgian Versions of 
the Epistles of Paul], 020). Lort'k'ip'anidze, K'atolik'e epistolet‘a k'art'uli versiebi (Georgian 
Versions of the Catholic Epistles). 

153 J, Gippert et al., eds., "Novum testamentum iberice: Epistolae catholicae (Redaction 
D),” n.p. [cited May 16, 2011]. Online: http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/etcs/cauc/ageo/nt/ 
kb/kbd/kbd.htm. The absence ofthe edition's notes limits its usefulness for textual criticism. 
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Ep'rem's revision, which we may term Ges, brings his text into even greater 
conformity with the Byzantine text form.™ Yet it did not supplant Giorgi's 
version in liturgical use or in theological scholarship. 

The recensions ofthe Athonites and Ep'rem, albeit late, are of great inter- 
est for various reasons. Marginal notes and intriguing renderings in all parts 
ofthe Athonite and post-Athonite recensions promise fruitful explorations 
for those interested in the history of interpretation and biblical reception. 
They illustrate developments in Georgian literary culture, especially the edi- 
torial dynamics and methods that were at work in the Georgian biblical 
tradition—that is, a definite pattern of revision, with increasing orienta- 
tion toward a Byzantine standard, along with a tendency to retain some 
idiosyncratic and primitive features. Further study, especially of Giorgi's 
texts, could help clarify and define distinct strands occurring in the ear- 
lier recensions. For instance, a close inspection of the interrelationships 
between the earlier and later recensions of Acts calls into question Tarch- 
nishvili's insistence that the Sinai witnesses edited by Garitte bear a more 
primitive text than those edited by Shanidze. Furthermore, because ofthe 
significance of the Byzantine text to the process of Georgian revision, the 
Georgian revisers have provided textual data that may be of benefit to the 
task of sorting through the Byzantine tradition, the enormous complexities 
of which are becoming increasingly evident. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE GOTHIC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT’ 


Carla Falluomini 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Bible was translated into Gothic by Wulfila (or Ulfila), bishop of the 
Goths, or more likely by a team under his supervision.’ The translation was 
probably begun orally in Dacia,? as Wulfila was lector? and completed in 
Moesia Inferior, after his settlement (347-348) near Nicopolis ad Istrum.* 
Seven now incomplete manuscripts—most likely copied in Italy in the first 
third ofthe sixth century—transmit part of this version: around three-fifths 


" I am grateful to J. Albert Harrill, Michael W. Holmes, Antonio Piras, Ulrich B. Schmid, 
and Klaus Wachtel for many helpful comments; thanks are also owed to Andreas Juckel and 
Siegfried Richter for their information on the Syriac and Coptic versions, respectively. Of 
course, responsibility for faults is entirely my own. 

! On various renditions of the Gothic bishop’s name, see Ernst A. Ebbinghaus, “Ulfila(s) 
or Wulfila?" Historische Sprachforschung 104 (1991): 236-238; on the translation of the Gothic 
Bible, see Philostorgius, Hist. Eccl. Us: Socrates, Hist. Eccl. IV.33; and Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 
V1.37. About Wulfila’s work see Piergiuseppe Scardigli, Die Goten: Sprache und Kultur 
(Munich: Beck, 1973), 95-132; and the literature cited in Bibliographia gotica amplificata (ed. 
C.T. Petersen; Hanau: Syllabus, 2005). 

? Where Wulfila settled, north of the Danube, is unknown. The Visigoths occupied 
Bessarabia, Muntenia, Moldavia, and eastern and central Transylvania; see the old but still 
useful Edward A. Thompson, The Visigoths in the Time of Ulfila (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1966), 4. 

3 Maximinus, diss. 35, in Scripta Arriana Latina I (ed. R. Gryson; Turnhout: Brepols, 1982), 
149-171. Regarding the diffusion of the Christianity among the Goths, see Knut Schäferdiek, 
“Gotien: Eine Kirche im Vorfeld des frühbyzantinischen Reichs,” Jahrbuch für Antike und 
Christentum 33 (1990 [1991]): 36-52, and idem, "Das gotische Christentum im vierten Jahrhun- 
dert,” in Triuwe: Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Literaturwissenschaft: Gedächtnisbuch für 
Elfriede Stutz (ed. K.-F. Kraft et al.; Heidelberg: Heidelberger Verlagsanstalt, 1992), 19-50. 

^ Near to the modern Nikyup (Northern Bulgaria). On Wulfila in Moesia, see, e.g., Velizar 
Velkov, “Wulfila und die Gothi minores in Moesien,” Klio 71 (1989): 525-527; Herwig Wol- 
fram, Die Goten: Von den Anfüngen bis zur Mitte des sechsten Jahrhunderts: Entwurf einer 
historischen Ethnographie, vol. 3 (neubearb. Aufl.; Munich: Beck, 1990), 73, 89; Peter Heather, 
The Goths (Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), especially 60-61, 90-91. 
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ofthe Gospels, around two-thirds ofthe Pauline Epistles, and a small portion 
of the Old Testament (Nehemiah 5-7).5 

The Gothic version is a word-by-word translation. It cannot help in iden- 
tifying the Vorlage when the Greek traditions diverge in the use of tenses 
and moods, and in the presence or absence of articles or demonstrative pro- 
nouns; it is reliable regarding textual additions or omissions, and, in many 
cases, word order." 

Because of its adherence to the Byzantine text? the Gothic version has 
been omitted in the critical apparatus both of Novum Testamentum Graece? 


5 Codex Argenteus (Uppsala, Universitetsbiblioteket, DG 1, 187f. [http://www.ub.uu.se/ 
arv/codex/faksimiledition/contents.html] + Speyer, Historisches Museum der Pfalz, 1f.; Gos- 
pels), Codex Carolinus (Wolfenbüttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, Guelf. 64 Weiss., f. 255, 256, 
277, 280; now palimpsest; Pauline Epistles [http://diglib.hab.de/mss/64-weiss/start.htm]), 
Codex Gissensis (Giessen, Universitátsbibliothek, 651/20, part of a bifolio, now lost; Gospels 
[http://bibd.uni-giessen.de/papyri/images/pbug-invo18-ajpg and http://bibd.uni-giessen 
.de/papyri/images/pbug-invo18--2.jpg]), Ambrosianus A (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, S 36 
sup., 102f. + Turin, Biblioteca Universitaria Nazionale, f. IV.ı Fasc. 10, 4£; now palimpsest; 
Pauline Epistles), Ambrosianus B (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, S 45 sup., 78 f.; now palim- 
psest; Pauline Epistles), Ambrosianus C (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, I 61 sup., f. 90, 91; now 
palimpsest; Gospels), and Ambrosianus D (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, G 82 sup., f. 209, 
210, 451, 452, 461, 462; now palimpsest; Old Testament). The Gothic manuscripts were writ- 
ten with a proper alphabet, devised by Wulfila, but after the Greek-Gothic war (535-553), 
there were no longer many Goths who could understand the Gothic alphabet and language. 
As was the case with Greek and Hebrew codices that circulated in Italy, so also the Gothic 
manuscripts were palimpsested during the seventh and eighth centuries (most of them in 
the monastery of Bobbio, in northern Italy). Also the fact that the Goths were Arians may 
have played a role in the loss of Gothic texts. On Wulfila as creator of the Gothic alphabet, 
see Patrizia Lendinara, "Wulfila as the Inventor of the Gothic Alphabet: The Tradition in 
Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages," General Linguistics 32 (1992): 217-225; on the Gothic 
codices, see Carla Falluomini, “Kodikologische Bemerkungen über die Handschriften der 
Goten,” Scriptorium 60 (2006): 3-37. 

D See George W.S. Friedrichsen, "Limitations of Gothic in representing Greek,” in The 
Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origins, Transmission, and Limitations (by Bruce 
M. Metzger; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 388-393. 

7 In the cases where there are not any textual variants in the Greek tradition, the word 
order of the Gothic translation follows closely the order of the Greek text. Therefore, it can 
be supposed that the deviations of the Gothic text—when they are not traceable to Gothic 
syntactical particularities—depend upon the Greek Vorlage. Doubts can arise concerning 
the position of the demonstrative, personal, and possessive pronouns. 

8 For his translation, Wulfila used a manuscript (or manuscripts) of the early Byzantine 
text type; see below. A summary of earlier studies on this topic in Metzger, Early Versions, 
384-385. 

9 Novum Testamentum Graece, post Eberhard et Erwin Nestle [...] communiter (ed. Bar- 
bara Aland et al.; 27th rev. ed., gth rev. pr.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). 
Although mentioned in the introduction (here 29* and 70*); the Gothic version never 
appears in the apparatus. 
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and of The Greek New Testament" (but it is cited in the apparatus of The 
Gospel according to St. Luke"). At the root of this omission lies also the fact 
that the standard Greek-Gothic edition by Streitberg? offers an unreliable 
reconstruction of the Greek Vorlage, which differs from the Gothic text in 
hundreds of instances.? 

Moreover, no new parts of the Gothic Bible have been found that would 
have attracted attention to this branch of the biblical tradition, with the 
only—but important—exception of the last folio of the Gospel of Mark 
(vv. 1632-20), brought to light in October 1970 during restoration works on 
the chapel of Saint Afra at Speyer (Germany)."* 

The suspicion that the Gothic text may have been subject to one or more 
revisions in the Latin cultural milieu in which the extant manuscripts were 
produced has dominated the history of the research and the perception of 
the textual value ofthe Gothic version. The principal themes of text-critical 
studies on the Gothic text have not changed since the earliest research until 
today: they are concerned with (1) its Vorlage, in particular the origin of 
the numerous "Western" readings present in the text (mainly in the Pauline 
Epistles), and (2) the question of the Latin influence on the Gothic version. 

The pages that follow will consider the state of research regarding these 
two problems and will attempt to highlight the significance that the Gothic 
readings, both Byzantine and non-Byzantine, acquire in the light of the 
progress of research concerning the Greek biblical tradition. 


10 The Greek New Testament (ed. Barbara Aland et al.; 4th ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 2001). 

11 The Gospel according to St. Luke (ed. American and British Committees of the Interna- 
tional Greek New Testament Project; 2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984-1987). 

12 Wilhelm Streitberg, ed., Die gotische Bibel, vol. 1: Der gotische Text und seine griechische 
Vorlage: Mit Einleitung, Lesarten und Quellennachweisen sowie den kleineren Denkmálern 
als Anhang (2d rev. ed.; Heidelberg: Winter, 1919; 7th ed. with supplement by P. Scardigli; 
Heidelberg: Winter, 2000). 

13 On the reasons for the omission of the Gothic text, see Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, 
Der Text des Neuen Testaments: Einführung in die wissenschaftlichen Ausgaben und in die The- 
orie wie Praxis der modernen Textkritik (2d erg. und erw. Aufl.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 1989), 216—218; ET: The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical 
Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (2d ed.; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 
210—212. 

14 This is, without doubt, the last page of the Codex Argenteus, as can be inferred on the 
basis of the codicological elements; see Piergiuseppe Scardigli, "Unum Redivivum Folium," 
Studi germanici n.s. 9 (1971): 1-15; Elfriede Stutz, "Ein gotisches Evangelienfragment in 
Speyer," Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 85 (1971): 85-95; idem, "Fragmentum 
Spirense—verso,” Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 87 (1973): 115. 
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II. THE STATE OF RESEARCH 


1. The Vorlage of the Gothic Bible” 


14. The Byzantine Readings of the Gothic Text 

The strict proximity of the Gothic version to the Byzantine text is a matter 
of fact. Already Ernst Bernhardt'* emphasized the adherence of the read- 
ings of the Gothic gospels with the readings of Codex Alexandrinus (A/o2, 
fifth century), a witness of the early Byzantine text, and Wilhelm Streitberg” 
reconstructed the Greek Vorlage used by Wulfila on the basis of the Byzan- 
tine codices E/o7, F/oo, G/ou, H/o13, S/o28, and V/o031 (gospels) and K/o18, 
L/o20, P/o25, and M/0121 + 0243 (Pauline Epistles), as well as the citations of 
John Chrysostom. 

During the last decades, the theoretical assumptions regarding the for- 
mation of the Byzantine text have changed. The hypothesis that this text 
was the product of a recension, done deliberately by editors, has been ques- 
tioned, and a new view is gaining consensus: the Koine appears to be the 
result ofa long process of development and standardization. Such a devel- 


15 The variants reported in the course of these pages are cited according to Text und 
Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (ed. K. Aland et al.; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1991-); Novum Testamentum Graece; The Greek New Testament; and Vetus Latina 
Database (ed. Vetus Latina Institut, Beuron; Turnhout: Brepols). 

16 Ernst Bernhardt, Kritische Untersuchungen über die gothische Bibelübersetzung: Ein 
Beitrag zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte und zur Kritik des Neuen Testaments (Meiningen: 
Brückner and Renner, 1864), 23-25; idem, Wulfila oder die gotische Bibel: Mit dem entsprechen- 
den griechischen Text und mit kritischem und erklürendem Commentar nebst dem Kalender, 
der Skeireins und den gotischen Urkunden (Halle: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1875), xxxix. 

17 Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, xxxix—xl. 

18 See particularly Klaus Wachtel, Der Byzantinische Text der Katholischen Briefe: Eine 
Untersuchung zur Entstehung der Koine des Neuen Testaments (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), 
12-28; idem, "Varianten in der handschriftlichen Überlieferung des Neuen Testamens,” in 
Varianten-Variants-Variantes (ed. C. Jansohn and B. Plachta; Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2005), 25- 
38, here 27-31 and 35; idem, "The Byzantine Text of the Gospels: Recension or Process?" 
Paper prepared for the NTTC session 23-327 at SBL 2009 (http://www.uni-muenster.de/ 
INTF/ByzTextDownload/). See also Frederic G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible (London: 
Duckworth, 1937), 197-203; Günther Zuntz, Lukian von Antiochien und der Text der Evangelien 
(ed. B. Aland and K. Wachtel; Heidelberg: Winter, 1995), 14, 24-25, and 40; Bruce M. Metzger 
and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text ofthe New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restora- 
tion (4th ed: New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 279, about the Byzantine text (“[I]ts 
final form represents a slowly developing tradition, not one that sprang up immediately at 
one time and place. It was not, in other words, a textual recension created by a single per- 
son or community”); David C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and 
their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 305-306. 
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opment would have been faster in the text of the Gospels—whose oldest 
surviving witness is the Codex Alexandrinus (A/o2)—than that of the epis- 
tles, which was formed much more slowly. In fact, the first manuscripts of 
the epistles that present a completely Byzantine text date from the ninth 
century.? In the light of this view, the adherence of the Gothic text of the 
Gospels to the Koine is of particular interest: this characteristic suggests 
that in the mid-fourth century —when Wulfila translated it—the process of 
standardization of the Byzantine text of the Gospels was already at a rather 
advanced stage. 

Concerning the Byzantine readings, their occurrence in the Gothic text 
represents without a doubt the earliest evidence of their diffusion.” An 
example is the longer ending of Mark (vv. 16:9-20), transmitted by Greek 
manuscripts only from the fifth century (MSS A/oz, C/o4 and D/os), but 
already present in Gothic.” 


1.2. Non-Byzantine Readings in the Gothic Text 
More problematic is the disagreement between the Gothic and the Byzan- 
tine texts. Two explanations are possible: the Gothic text has been modified 
in the course ofthe transmission, or it reflects faithfully a Vorlage with non- 
Byzantine elements. It is not possible to generalize: each Gothic reading has 
to be analyzed on the basis of these two possibilities. 

The existence of numerous non-Byzantine readings in the Gothic ver- 
sion, particularly in the epistles,? has been clearly shown by George W.S. 


19 Aland and Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, 167-170 (= ET 159-162). 

20 See below. Regarding Wulfila's relations to the church of Constantinople, where he 
died 383, see Wolfram, Die Goten, 89-90; Neil McLynn, “Little Wolf in the Big City: Ulfila and 
His Interpreters," in Wolf Liebeschuetz Reflected: Essays presented by Colleagues, Friends, and 
Pupils (ed. J. Drinkwater and B. Salway; London: Institute of Classical Studies, 2007), 125-135. 

?! It is absent from the fourth-century manuscripts x/oı and B/o3; see Kurt Aland, 
“Der Schluß des Markusevangeliums,” in L'Évangile selon Marc: Tradition et rédaction (ed. 
M. Sabbe; Louvain: Louvain University Press, 1974), 435-470, here 436-437. Theoretically, 
the ending of Mark could have also been subsequently added to the original Gothic transla- 
tion, given that the manuscript that transmitted it dates from the early sixth century (Codex 
Argenteus, f. 187", vv. 16:912 + folio from Speyer, vv. 16:12-20) and not have been present in 
the Vorlage of Wulfila; a linguistic and stylistic analysis of these verses in Gothic nevertheless 
indicates an adherence to the rest of the translation (the few divergences in the rendering 
of the Greek words between the text of the fragment and the text of the extant Gothic Bible 
are in the norm, and the paternity of Wulfila does not seem to be put in doubt; see Stutz, 
"Fragmentum Spirense,” 4—5, 8). 

22 Bernhardt (Vulfila, xxxix) had already noted this peculiarity and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that at the root of the Gothic translation of the Epistles was a text of "Western" type. 
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Friedrichsen.” Following the opinion of Friedrich Kauffmann™ and Wil- 
helm Streitberg?* he suggested that these variants—above all those in 
agreement with the Greek manuscripts D/o5 and Diop and with Ambrosi- 
aster and the Latin tradition?—entered into the Gothic version during 
a later stage of its transmission, although some of them may have been 
already present in the original." In the conclusion of his volume on the 
Gothic gospels, the scholar suggests successive stages of the Latinization 
process of Wulfila's translation in the Visigothic and/or Ostrogothic 
kingdoms of the West.” Such a position is at variance with that of Adolf 
Jülicher,? according to whom the "Western" readings were already present 
in the Greek model of Wulfila, and that of Hans Lietzmann,? who thought 
that Wulfila had also used a Latin exemplar in additon to the Greek Vor- 
lage. 

Friedrichsen's hypothesis of a post-Wulfilian origin of the "Western" vari- 
ants of the Gothic version was generally accepted?! until the appearance, in 


23 George W.S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels: A Study of its Style and 
Textual History (London: Oxford University Press, 1926); idem, The Gothic Version of the 
Epistles: A Study of its Style and Textual History (London: Oxford University Press, 1939); idem, 
"The Greek Text underlying the Gothic Version of the New Testament: The Gospel of St. 
Luke,” in Mélanges de linguistique et de philologie: Fernand Mossé in Memoriam (Paris: Didier, 
1959), 161-184. 

?* Friederich Kauffmann, "Zur Textgeschichte der gotischen Bibel," Zeitschrift für deut- 
sche Philologie 43 (1911): 18-132. 

25 Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, xxxix—xl, xlv; a position criticized by James W. Marchand, 
review of Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique: Grammaire, textes, notes, glossaire, Language 
33 (1957): 231-240, here 234. 

?6 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Epistles, 214-231. 

27 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, 194-195, 223-224, and 247; idem, The 
Gothic Version of the Epistles, 40—43, 257. 

28 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, 245. 

29 Adolf Jülicher, “Die griechische Vorlage der gotischen Bibel,” Zeitschrift für deutsches 
Altertum und deutsche Literatur 52 (1910): 365-387, here 371, 379; idem, “Ein letztes Wort zur 
Geschichte der gotischen Bibel,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 53 
(1912): 369-381, here 372-381. 

30 Hans Lietzmann, “Die Vorlage der gotischen Bibel,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum 
und deutsche Literatur 56 (1919): 249-278, here 276-277. 

3! See MJ. Hunter, "The Gothic Bible,” in The Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 2: 
The West from the Fathers to the Reformation (ed. G.W.H. Lampe; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), 338-362; Enrico Campanile, “Le fonti della Bibbia gotica (Mc 1-5),” 
Studi e saggi linguistici 15 (1975): 118-130. But see also the criticism by Elfriede Stutz, Gotische 
Literaturdenkmäler (Stuttgart: J.B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1966), 36; eadem, “Das 
Neue Testament in gotischer Sprache," in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, die 
Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 375-402, here 382 
and 395. 
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1990, ofan article by Roger Gryson.? The Belgian scholar retraces, as Jülicher 
had already done, the non-Byzantine variants—identified in the first chap- 
terofthe Gospel ofMark—to the Vorlage used by Wulfila and concludes his 
study by stating, 
À cóté du Codex Bezae, des anciennes versions latine et syriaque, de Marcion 
et de Tatien, la version gotique représente donc une voie d'accés jusqu'à 


présent négligée vers le texte des évangiles tels qu'ils circulaient durant le 
premier siècle de leur existence.*? 


Philip Burton, in reviewing the work of Jared S. Klein on Gothic syntax, 
also takes the same approach: the presence of "Western" readings in the 
Gothic version is not necessarily a sign of Latin influence. He suggests the 
possibility that the coincidences between the Gothic and Latin texts could 
arise independently from the translation of the same Greek readings (now 
lost or unidentified), without denying that there might have been some 
reciprocal influences between the versions. 

The readings of the Gothic text that differ from the Byzantine text type 
take new meaning in light of the more recent theories concerning the for- 
mation of this branch of the textual tradition.’ The absence of readings in 
the Gothic Bible that are found in the later Byzantine text could indeed 
be a sign that those were still not in wide circulation, at the time of Wul- 
fila, in the territory under the influence of Constantinople. In Gothic, for 
example, the pericope adulterae is absent. It is attested in the Codex Bezae 
(D/os) and in the greater part of the later Byzantine manuscripts (among 
them E/oz, F/og, G/on, H/013, K/017, M/oz1, U/030, V/031, 047, 0233), in part 
of the manuscripts of the Vetus Latina (aur, c, d, e, ff’, j, 1”9, gd, in the Vul- 
gate, and in part of the Syriac and Coptic tradition. The pericope does not, 
however, appear in the oldest Greek witnesses (pit, p^, 8/01, A/o2”“, B/o3, 
C/04"^), nor in other important codices with Byzantine elements (L/o19, 


32 Roger Gryson, “La version gotique des évangiles. Essai de réévaluation,” Revue théolo- 
gique de Louvain 21 (1990): 3-31. 

33 Gryson, “La version gotique,” 31. 

34 Jared S. Klein (“On the Independence of Gothic Syntax, I: Interrogativity, Complex 
Sentence Types, Tense, Mood, and Diathesis,” The Journal of Indo-European Studies 20 [1992]: 
339-379), adhering closely to the position of Friedrichsen, speaks of “intrusion [into the 
Greek Vorlage reconstructed by Streitberg] in a considerable number of places, of ‘Western’ 
readings, i.e. readings based on pre-Vulgate Latin versions of the text with which the Goths 
would have become familiar” (339). 

35 Philip Burton, “Using the Gothic Bible; Notes on Jared S. Klein ‘On the Independence 
of Gothic Syntax,’” The Journal of Indo-European Studies 24 (1996): 81-98, here 82. 

36 See n. 18. 
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N/o22 T/o29, W/032, X/033, A/037, 0/038, ¥/044), nor in the lectionaries. It 
is also absent in part ofthe Vetus Latina (a, f, 1*, q), in the Vetus Syra, in part 
of the Coptic tradition, and in the citations of Origen and John Chrysostom. 
The Greek Vorlage of Wulfila most likely did not have this pericope, which 
then appears, as has been seen, in later witnesses.? 

Moreover, it is worth noting that in most of the instances in which the 
Gothic text differs from the Byzantine text, the agreement is with witnesses 
representing different traditions. Some examples: 


Luke 15:16: 


Mark 1:2: 


1 Cor 15:14: 


2 Cor 1:10: 


Eph 6:12:38 


sad itan haurne: xopraodivaı ex t&v xepariwv (with p” x/o1 B/o3 D/o5 
L/o19 f! f? 579 (1241) 2542 15% it? ite it! (eech sy" sa Augustine) versus 
yenloaı THV Solo adtod amo tv xepatiwv (with A/o2 G/on H/o13 
N/o22 P/o24 Q/o26 A/037 0/038 [044 28 157 180 205 565 597 700 
892 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 Byz Lect lat sy* sy? sy^ bo 
Ambrose Jerome) and other minor variants. 

in Esaiin praufetau: ¿v [t] "Hootie xà npophty (with x/o1 B/o3 D/o5 
L/o19 A/037 0/038 f! 33 205 565 700 892 10711241 1243 2427 1°? 18% 211 
Origen lat sy? sy") sy»?! co Ambrosiaster Augustine) versus £v toic 
Tpogytats (with A/oz E/oz F/og G/on H/013 P/o24 W/032 X/042 f? 
28 180 579 597 1006 1010 1292 1342 1424 1505 Byz Lect vg™ sy bos) 
and other minor variants. 

unsara: Y4&v (with B/o3 D*/06* 049 0243 0270* 6 33 8112411739 1881 
1912 Di ]170 ]422 592 ]593 ]596 ]1156 jtar ygmss sam Cyril; Tertullian Jerome) 
versus üu@v (with &/o1 A/o2 D?/06? F/o10 G/o12 K/o18 L/o20 P/o25 
W/044 0150 0270° 104 256 263 424 436 459 1175 1852 1962 2127 2200 
2464 Byz Lect lat syPsy^ sam bo Chrysostom; Ambrosiaster Rufinus 
Pelagius Augustine) and other minor variants. 

swaleikaim daupum: tv)uxoütov Douvdéran (with p“ 630 1739% 2200 
it? (it) sy? sy Origen?" Basil"* Chrysostom!” Ambrosiaster Jerome 
Augustine) versus tyAmovtov davarov (with x/o1 A/o2 B/o3 C/o4 
Diop F/o10 G/o12 K/o18 L/o20 P/o25 V/044 075 0121 0150 0209” 0243 
6 33 81104 256 263 365 424 436 459 1175 1241 1319 1573 173918811912 
1962 2127 2464 Byz Lect it*'^9 co Clement Basil Chrysostom!?) and 
other minor variants. 

izwis: pî (with p*6 B/og D*/06* F/o10 G/o12 Y/044 811175 14”? 1992213) 
1598 ]597 J44 it vg" syP Ambrosiaster Lucifer Priscillian Augustine) ver- 
sus Ou (with x/o1 A/o2 D?/06? 1/016 K/o18 L/o20 P/o25 0278 33 1739 
1881 Byz Lect it“ it” vg sy" sa"** bo Clement Origen?-?29/3 Eusebius 
Chrysostom Cyril Tertullian Cyprian Hilary Ambrose Jerome Pela- 
gius) and other minor variant. 


37 On this topic see also Carla Falluomini, “Il testo gotico nella tradizione biblica," in 
Intorno alla Bibbia gotica, vol. 7: Seminario avanzato in Filologia Germanica (ed. V. Dolcetti 
Corazza and R. Gendre; Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 2008), 249-288. 
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Gal 4:26: unsara: Dun (with p? &*/o1* B/o3 C*/o4* Diop F/o10 G/o12 Y/044 
062" 6 33 424*12411739 1881 2464 11?! 445 Jat sy? sys) co Origensrlatt/o 
Eusebius"?? Chrysostom Cyril" Ambrosiaster Pelagius Augus- 
tine??? Quodvultdeus) versus r&vrwv ńpðv (with 82/01? A/o2 Clou? 
K/o18 L/o20 P/o25 075 0150 0261” 0278 81 104 256 263 365 424* 436 
459 1175 1319 1573 1912 1962 2127 2200 Byz Lect it” it^ it! vg" sy" syP! 
Ambrose Rufinus Jerome”), 


To claim the influence of the "Western" (Latin) tradition to explain these 
non-Byzantine variants ofthe Gothic Bible, although possible, does not take 
into account their attestation in witnesses of other types as well. Indeed, the 
wide spectrum of diffusion—which comprises manuscripts of diverse areas 
and textual typologies—seems to strengthen the hypothesis that these 
Gothic readings were present at Wulfila's time also in the Byzantine area. In 
other words, the Gothic text would correspond to a Greek Vorlage, in which 
some readings characteristic ofthe later Byzantine text were still not estab- 
lished. 

It is more difficult to express judgment on the origin of the readings 
that the Gothic text has in common only with the "Western" witnesses. 
Friedrichsen wrote in relation to the text of the Epistles, 


If there is one fact in connexion with the origins of the Gothic Epistles that 
may be affirmed without hesitation, it is that they were done into Gothic 
from the Byzantine text represented by KLP and Chrysostom. The readings 
which agree with the text of D*EFG/defg alone are secondary, and belong to 
the later history of the Gothic text west of Constantinople. The hypothesis 
of an original of mixed type, recovered by retranslating the existing Gothic 
into Greek, of the kind postulated by A. Jülicher and, more recently, by 
H. Lietzmann, is unsupported by any existing evidence.’® 


Although a "Western" influence on the Wulfilian translation is possible 
(especially from the Latin tradition), the hypothesis that many “West- 
ern" readings of the Gothic Bible were already present in Wulfila's Vorlage 
should not be excluded. This view concerns also the "Western" order of the 
Gospels.” 


3 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Epistles, 257. 

40 The absence in Gothic of the particular "Western" readings of Luke is, however, worth 
noting. If Wulfila's version had been revised according to the "Western" tradition, these 
readings would probably have been included in the Gothic text. 

41 The "Western" order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) is shared with p*, D/os, W/o32, 
X/033, 055, 594, (Tischendorfs numeration) 256, some Peshitta Syriac manuscripts, and the 
Latin witnesses; see David C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 116—118. More problematic is the absence of 
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Evidence that the Gothic version was transmitted in a (relatively) con- 
servative manner is provided—in my opinion—by its attestation of rare 
variants, for example, 


John 7:12: mikila was: noAds Yv (with 4161053 1424 1644 2549*), versus nepi abtod 
Tiv noàúç (with p% B/o3 L/o19 T/o29 W/032 1241 it^ it); moAds Hy nepi 
adtod (with x/o1 N/o22 W/044 892); moAds eg adtod Hv (with o105 
0250 f! f? Byz lat); and other minor variants. 

Luke 1:10: ` beidandans: npoodsxöuevov (with Y/o34 131), versus npogevyópevov 
(rell.) 


The conservative character of the Gothic text has been recently pointed out 
also by the Italian scholar Antonio Piras, who has shown how the feminine 
waliso gajuko (Phil 4:3), "loyal (female) yokefellow’—yvyjote ob@vye in the 
Greek text—could reflect an old tradition, witnessed also by Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, which refers to a wife of Paul.” 

The presence of such variants, neither Byzantine nor “Western,” in the 
Gothic version would speak in favor of a (relatively) unchanged Wulfilian 
translation.? If the Gothic text had been revised, these readings would 
probably have been replaced. 


2. Gothic Text and Latin Influence 


The relationship between the Gothic text and the Latin biblical tradition is 
a very thorny issue. There exist the following possibilities: 


1. Wulfila also used a Latin model for his translation (in addition to the 
Greek Vorlage). 


the Epistle to the Hebrews in the extant Gothic manuscripts. The easiest explanation is that 
Wulfila did not translate this epistle because it was rejected by the Arians; see Paul Elling- 
worth, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek Text (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1993), 6. It seems, however, that in the mid-fourth century there existed a bilingual "Western" 
branch without the Epistle to the Hebrews; see Parker, An Introduction, 256. But its order ([...] 
Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians [...]) was different from that of the Gothic ([...] 
Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians [...]). The Gothic order finds correspondence 
only in p— where, however, the Epistle to the Hebrews is included; see Hermann J. Frede, 
“Die Ordnung der Paulusbriefe,” in Studia Evangelica, vol. 6 (ed. E.A. Livingstone; Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1973), 122-127; David Trobisch, Die Entstehung der Paulusbriefsammlung. 
Studien zu den Anfängen christlicher Publizistik (Freiburg: Universitätsverlag; Göttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1989), 35-37; ET: Paul’s Letter Collection: Tracing the Origins (Min- 
neapolis: Fortress, 1994). 

#2 Antonio Piras, “ywyote ovčvye in Phil 4,3 und seine gotische Übersetzung: Ein Beitrag 
zur Text- und Interpretationsgeschichte,” Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
und Kunde der Älteren Kirche 101 (2010): 78-92. 

13 See also below. 
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2. The Gothic text underwent a double process of Latinization: first, at 
the time of translation, and subsequently in the West, where it would 
have been brought closer the Latin tradition. 

3. The original translation was subject to Latin influence only in the 
Western milieu. 


The certain facts concerning the Gothic-Latin relationships are these. First, 
the Gothic Bible shows some readings shared only with Old Latin witnesses. 
Examples include Luke 1:3, + jah ahmin weihamma: et spiritui sancto (b) | et 
spirituo sancto (q), and Luke 1:29, bi innatgahtai: in introitu (a, aur, b, ff?, q, 
d) / in introitum (l) | ad introitum (e), in contrast to the Greek ¿nì và Aën 
and the rest of the Latin tradition, which transmits in verbo (f) / super verbo 
(d) / in sermone (c, vg). 

Second, there exist two bilingual manuscripts: the Codex Carolinus, 
which transmits part of the Epistle to the Romans, and the Codex Gissensis,“ 
which attests a few words of the Gospel of Luke. An analysis of the Caroli- 
nus has nevertheless demonstrated a significant number of discrepancies 
between the two texts.” 

Third, there exist undeniable codicological and text-critical similarities 
between the Codex Argenteus (Gothic) and the Codex Brixianus (Latin, 
MS f of the Vetus Latina). Since the observations of Burkitt,” the Bri- 
xianus has been considered a copy of a Latin half of a bilingual Gothic- 
Latin manuscript: it has some readings in common only with the Gothic 


44 See Carla Falluomini, “Il codice gotico-latino di Gießen e la Chiesa vandalica,” in Lingua 
etingenium: Studi su Fulgenzio di Ruspe e il suo contesto (ed. A. Piras; Ortacesus: Sandhi 2010), 
309-340. 

45 In both cases the Gothic text is on the left of the corresponding Latin text, and so it 
occupies the privileged position normally reserved for the texts of “departure” in bilingual 
manuscripts. This is an important fact from a cultural point of view, since it seems to suggest 
that the audience for which this manuscript was destined was Latin speaking (such as 
Latinized Goths who could not particularly understand the Wulfilian Gothic, or Romans 
who desired to learn Gothic). On the topic see Carla Falluomini, Der sogenannte Codex 
Carolinus von Wolfenbüttel (Codex Guelferbytanus 64 Weissenburgensis): Mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der gotisch-lateinischen Blätter (255, 256, 277, 280) (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 
1999), 134-135. On bilingual manuscripts see Parker, Codex Bezae, 50-69. 

46 Codex Brixianus: Brescia, Biblioteca Queriniana, s.n., first half of the sixth century; 
see Elias A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores: A Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
prior to the Ninth Century, vol. 3 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), 281; Philip Burton, The Old 
Latin Gospels: A Study of their Texts and Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 
27. 
47 Francis C. Burkitt, "The Vulgate Gospels and the Codex Brixianus," The Journal of 
Theological Studies 1 (1899): 129-134, here 133. 
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text, which appears to be the model. Successive studies on the relationship 
between the two texts corroborate the likelihood of this claim. 

Fourth, two folios have been preserved, bound next to the Codex Bri- 
xianus and dated palaeographically to the sixth century, which transmit a 
text known as "Praefatio to the Codex Brixianus." This text makes a refer- 
ence to some glosses or important passages—the term used is the Gothic 
uulthres—and to the comparison between the Gothic text and the Greek 
and Latin one.” These references are not clear, since no extant manuscript 
displays a system of glosses such as described here. The period of compo- 
sition of the text is also uncertain, but interestingly whoever bound the 
Praefatio together with the Brixianus perceived a connection between the 
two texts. 

Fifth, the Gothic manuscripts show codicological elements that go back 
to the Latin tradition. There is also evidence for the existence of a scripto- 
rium—in the sixth century, in Ravenna—in which a Gothic scribe prepared 
a Latin codex.” 

Sixth, there are some Gothic loan translations and syntagmas, undoubt- 
edly already in the translation of Wulfila, that recall Latin expressions: for 
example, the rendering of eüondayyos with arma-hairts (Eph 4:32), struc- 


48 See Friedrich Kauffmann, “Beiträge zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibelübersetzung, 
5: Der Codex Brixianus,” Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie 32 (1900): 305-335, here 335; Otto 
von Friesen and Anders Grape, Om Codex Argenteus, dess tid, hem och óden (Uppsala: Sven- 
ska Litteratursällskapet, 1928), 84; Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, 195; Stutz, 
Gotische Literaturdenkmäler, 39-43; Stutz, “Das Neue Testament in gotischer Sprache,” 386- 
388; Walter Henss, Leitbilder der Bibelübersetzung im 5. Jahrhundert: Die Praefatio im Evan- 
gelienkodex Brixianus (f) und das Problem der gotisch-lateinischen Bibelbilinguen (Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1973); Marusca Francini, Edizione sinottica del Vangelo di Giovanni in gotico del Codex 
Argenteus (Bergamo: Sestante edizioni, 2009), 254—275. 

49 On the problem of the interpretation of this text, see Stutz, "Das Neue Testament 
in gotischer Sprache," 384-386; Henss, Leitbilder, passim; Cola Minis, "Über die ‘wulthres’ 
in der Praefatio des Kodex Brixianus,” in Altgermanistische Beiträge: Jan van Dam zum 80. 
Geburtstag gewidmet (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1977), 1-28, who proposes the interpretation of 
uulthres as "significant passages." Definitely put to rest by the scholars is the link between 
the text of the Praefatio, the two Christian Goths named Sunnia and Fretela, and the theory 
of a trilingual Bible after Friedrichsen (who demolished this view); The Gothic Version of the 
Gospels, 198-199. 

50 Falluomini, “Kodikologische Bemerkungen,” passim. 

51 This is the Orosius codex of Florence (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo LXV, 
1), which at f. 144" transmits the note “confectus codex in statione magistri Uiliaric anti- 
quarii”; see Jan-Olof Tjader, “Der Codex argenteus in Uppsala und der Buchmeister Viliaric in 
Ravenna," in Studia Gotica. Die eisenzeitlichen Verbindungen zwischen Schweden und Südost- 
europa: Vortrdge beim Gotensymposion im Statens Historiska Museum (Stockholm 1970) (ed. 
U.E. Hagberg; Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1972), 144—164. 
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turally similar to miseri-cors; or of &vöpileode with wairaleiko taujai (1Cor 
16:13), which corresponds well with the Latin viriliter agite.? 


All experts accept that the Latin tradition has had some influence on the 
Gothic Bible. What is disputed, however, is the extent of Latinization and 
the period in which this process might have occurred. 

Although Friedrichsen did not exclude "the possibility that the Old Latin 
was in difficult cases consulted by the translator, unable to translate literally 
and at a loss how to paraphrase,”™ he favored the hypothesis of a profound 
Latinization of the Gothic text in the West through a bilingual Gothic-Latin 
exemplar.” Elfriede Stutz spoke cautiously about a possible Latin influence, 
without specifying the stages of such influence.* Burton, after analyzing 
the relationships between the Gothic and Latin texts, notes that "there is 
abundant circumstantial but little conclusive evidence of Latinization in the 
Gothic gospels; and while we may allow the general principle, it is hard 
to identify specific instances.” In a later work, the English scholar says 
that he is “prepared to entertain the possibility that Codex Argenteus does 
represent a Latinized tradition [...]. [I]t is quite possible that the Gothic 
Bible was 'Latinized' from the start."5* 

Certain evidence supports—in my opinion—the hypothesis that Wulfila 
used a Latin text as an aid for his translation, as Bernhardt? and Lietz- 
mann“ already proposed: Wulfila's pupil, Auxentius of Durostorum, says 


52 See Vittoria Dolcetti Corazza, La Bibbia gotica e i bahuvrihi (Alessandria: Edizioni 
dell'Orso, 1997), 16 and 23; eadem, "La Bibbia Gotica e i Goti: Interferenze linguistiche 
e vicende storiche," in I Germani e gli altri, II Parte: IV Seminario avanzato in Filologia 
Germanica (ed. V. Dolcetti Corazza and R. Gendre; Alessandria: Edizioni dell'Orso, 2004), 
59-93. 

53 See also Arthur Vööbus, Early Versions of the New Testament: Manuscript Studies (Stock- 
holm: [Estonian Theological Society in Exile], 1954), 309; Aland and Aland, Der Text des Neuen 
Testaments, 218 (= ET 210). 

54 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, 194. 

55 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Gospels, 182-186; idem, “The Gothic Text of Luke 
in its Relation to the Codex Brixianus (f) and the Codex Palatinus (e),” New Testament Studies 
11 (1964/1965): 281-290. Criticized by Francis C. Burkitt, review of G.W.S. Friedrichsen, The 
Gothic Version of the Gospels, Journal of Theological Studies 28 (1926), 90—97; see also Stutz, 
“Das Neue Testament in gotischer Sprache,” 382, and recently Philip Burton, “Assessing Latin- 
Gothic Interaction,” in Bilingualism in Ancient Society: Language Contact and the Written Text 
(ed. J.N. Adams et al.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 393-418, here 416-417. 

56 Stutz, “Das Neue Testament in gotischer Sprache,” 397-401. 

57 Burton, "Using the Gothic Bible," 86. 

58 Burton, "Assessing Latin-Gothic Interaction,” 417. 

59 Bernhardt, Vulfila, xxxviii. 

60 Lietzmann, “Die Vorlage der gotischen Bibel,” 276-277. 
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that his master knew and wrote in Latin.” The cultural environment of Moe- 
sia (and in particular the region of Nicopolis ad Istrum, where Wulfila was 
settled) was indeed characterized by bilingualism, as the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions found in the territory demonstrate.” It seems probable, there- 
fore, that this area would have had Latin-speaking religious communities 
alongside Greek-speaking ones, and that Latin translations of the Bible had 
circulated.9 Finally, as has been said, some Gothic—certainly Wulfilian— 
expressions have a perfect parallel in Latin expressions. That Wulfila may 
have consulted one or more Latin versions in order to better render some 
difficult expressions from the Greek Vorlage and/or to confirm the correct- 
ness ofthe Gothic translation seems, therefore, to be very likely. The use ofa 
Latin version would not mean, however, that the "Western" readings would 
necessarily have entered into the Gothic text through this supposed version 
(which—if translated in a region subject to Byzantine influence—should 
not be typologically different from the Greek text in circulation there).™ 


61 Maximinus, diss. 33: "[...] grecam et latinam et goticam linguam sine intermissione in 
una et sola eclesia Cr(ist)i predicauit [...]. Qui et ipsis tribus linguis plures tractatus et multas 
interpretationes [...] post se dereliquid." 

62 See Haralambie Miháescu, La langue latine dans le sud-est de l'Europe (Bucharest: Edi- 
tura Academiei; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1978), 52-56; Boris Gerov, “Die lateinisch- 
griechische Sprachgrenze auf der Balkanhalbinsel," in Die Sprachen im Rómischen Reich der 
Kaiserzeit: Kolloquium vom 8. bis 10. April 1974 (ed. G. Neumann; Cologne: Rheinland-Verlag, 
1980), 147-165, here 162-163; Pavlina Vladkova, "The Late Roman Agora and the State of Civic 
Organization," Proceedings ofthe British Academy 141 (2007): 203—217, here 207—208. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that some bishops who lived in Moesia during the fourth century, among 
them Valens of Oescus, Domninus of Marcianopolis, and Auxentius of Durostorum, wrote in 
Latin or had Latin names. 

83 No Latin manuscripts from this territory are preserved. However, traces of Latin trans- 
lations of the Bible could be seen—in my opinion—in the biblical citations quoted in Wul- 
fila's creed and in the text of his pupil Auxentius of Durostorum (both reported by Maximi- 
nus, diss. 30—40). Moreover, a Latin inscription—which quotes part of Psalm 42:4—of the 
end of the fourth or start ofthe fifth century, found at Storgosia (Pleven, about 60 miles from 
Nicopolis), may be further evidence ofthe knowledge and use ofthe Latin Bible in Moesia; see 
Antonio E. Felle, "Le citazioni bibliche nella documentazione epigrafica dei cristiani: I casi in 
territorio romeno e sulla sponda europea del Mar Nero," Classica et Christiana 4 (2009): 233— 
264, here 240. The practice of translation from Greek to Latin in this region must have been 
altogether an exception, although witnesses are very rare. Among them should be counted 
the translation into Latin of a homily by John Chrysostom, attributed to Laurentius of Novae 
(start ofthe fifth century); see Germain Morin, "LU évêque Laurent de ‘Novae’ et ses opuscoles 
théologiques (attribué à tort à un Laurent de Novare)," Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques 2 (1937): 307-317, here 308-309. 

64 It is indeed worth noting that the gospel citation in Wulfila's creed (see n. 63) agrees 
with the Byzantine text type (and with the Vetus Latina codices f and q, which are usually in 
accord with the Gothic text; see n. 47 and Burton, The Old Latin Gospels, 24, 27) and not with 
the rest of Vetus Latina manuscripts. 
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The Gothic text undoubtedly underwent some changes in the course of 
the tradition, as a comparison of the passages transmitted by two manu- 
scripts shows.* The absorption of glosses into the text is also in a few 
instances attested. Regarding the influence of the Latin commentaries, 
Friedrichsen has offered evidence that there are some Gothic readings that 
could go back to Ambrosiaster's commentary; the entire topic, however, 
needs a new examination.” 

Concerning these textual changes, it is necessary to distinguish between 
the role held by institutions and that by the copyists. It is reasonable to argue 
that the Arian Church and Ostrogothic political power—in the first instance 
of Theoderic, during whose reign (496-526) the extant Gothic manuscripts 
(or the majority of these) were likely copied—were concerned with con- 
serving and passing down faithfully the translation of Wulfila. The Gothic 
version had surely assumed the role of a canonical religious text, being 
widespread among many communities and for ideological reasons promul- 
gated as a symbol of legitimization of the Gothic Church. The prestige of a 
text established by the tradition, which contributed to reinforcing a com- 
mon religious and ethnic identity, is highlighted by the sumptuousness and 
the extreme codicological and palaeographic care of the Codex Argenteus, 
written on purple parchment with gold and silver ink. This manuscript was 
not only a symbol of the power of the person or institution who commis- 
sioned it—very probably Theoderic or the royal church— but also impor- 
tant as a text in itself, which is evident from the general correctness that 
characterizes it. 

Regarding the modification of the Gothic text, however, the role of the 
scribes must be considered: during the copying process, they could alter 


85 For example, Matt 26:72 (Codex Argenteus) afaiaik—(Ambros. C) laugnida; 1Cor 16:2 
(Ambros. A) lagjai—(Ambros. B) taujai; 2Cor 5:20 (Ambros. A) bidjandans—(Ambros. B) 
bidjam; Eph 4:28 (Ambros. A) ib—(Ambros. B) ak; Phil 3:8 (Ambros. A) Xristaus Iesuis— 
(Ambros. B) Iesuis Xristaus. 

66 See, for example, Luke 1:63 and 2:2 (Codex Argenteus). Marginal glosses are also attested, 
both in Codex Argenteus (16) and in Codex Ambros. A (54): most of these are synonyms; in one 
case, in Codex Argenteus (f. 61"), is an integration of the text; in two instances, in Ambros. A, 
they are references to the Old Testament (Esaias, f. 70", 1Cor 14:21, and psalmo, f. 16", Eph 
4:8); in few cases they reflect textual variants of the Greek or Latin tradition; the remaining 
annotations provide explanation or comment to the text (on the topic see Friedrichsen, The 
Gothic Version of the Gospels, passim and idem, The Gothic Version of the Epistles, passim). 
It is worth noting that the marginalia of Codex Argenteus are written in silver ink, likely by 
the hand that wrote the Eusebian marginal numbers. This fact seems to point out that the 
annotations were an integral part of the copying process. 

67 Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the Epistles, 214-231. 
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the text in either an involuntary or accidental way (by inserting errors, 
introducing glosses into the text or echoes of Latin versions, harmonizing 
parallel passages“) or a voluntary or deliberate way (through collation with 
texts of other traditions®). Because of the randomness, both of the sure and 
the possible changes in the Gothic Bible, such interventions seem—in my 
opinion—to be part of the normal process of textual transmission, not the 
result of a deliberate revision of Wulfila's work. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The most recent theories concerning the formation of the Byzantine text, 
which view it as the result of progressive textual development and stan- 
dardization, open a new perspective in the evaluation of both the high 
percentage of Byzantine readings in the Gothic gospels and the low per- 
centage of Byzantine readings in the Gothic Pauline Epistles:the Gothic text 
would reflect the stage of development of the Koine in the fourth century, 
more advanced in the Gospels than in the epistles. In other words, the non- 
Byzantine readings, among them many shared with "Western" witnesses, 
were probably already in Wulfila's Vorlage. Recent studies show indeed that 
the Gothic text preserves some old variants that were later abandoned in the 
process of textual transmission. 

Regarding the Latin influence on the Gothic version, it seems very 
likely—on the basis of cultural and linguistic evidences—that Wulfila 
would have used a Latin text as an aid for his translation. Subsequent 
Latin influences on the Gothic version are possible, but they are difficult 
to demonstrate clearly. 


68 See Wolfgang Griepentrog, Synopse der gotischen Evangelientexte (Munich: Kitzinger, 
1988); idem, Zur Text- und Überlieferungsgeschichte der gotischen Evangelientexte (Innsbruck: 
Institut für Sprachwissenschaft der Universitát, 1990), who analyzes the possible influences 
of parallel passages. In doing so, however, Griepentrog is conditioned by the model recon- 
structed by Streitberg. On the influence of parallel passages as a cause of deviation from the 
Greek (i.e., the Greek Vorlage by Streitberg), see also Hope Dawson, "Deviations from the 
Greek in the Gothic New Testament," in Indo-European Perspectives (ed. M.R.V. Southern; 
Washington D.C.: Institute for the Study of Man, 2002), 9-18. 

6 On the topic see, for example, David C. Parker, “Scribal Tendencies and the Mechanics 
of Book Production," in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers from the 
Fifth Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. D.C. Parker 
and H.A.G. Houghton; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008), 173-184; Ulrich B. Schmid, “Scribes 
and Variants—Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation (ed. Parker and Houghton), 1- 
23. 
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The Gothic text underwent some changes in the course of transmission, 
through the introduction of glosses into the text, insertion of errors, harmo- 
nization of parallel passages, substitution of words, and perhaps collation 
with texts of other traditions. Such changes appear, however, as part of 
the normal process of textual transmission and not as an intentional text- 
critical revision of Wulfila's translation. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE USE OF THE GREEK FATHERS 
FOR NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Gordon D. Fee 
Revised by Roderic L. Mullen! 


In NT textual criticism, patristic citations are ordinarily viewed as the third 
line of evidence, indirect and supplementary to the Greek manuscripts and 
the versions,” and are often therefore treated as of tertiary importance. In 
fact, however, when properly evaluated, patristic evidence is of primary 
importance, for both of the major tasks of NT textual criticism? In contrast 


! The present chapter retains, insofar as possible, the original work of Gordon D. Fee. 
Where I concur with him in an opinion, this has been expressed by “we” or “our,” or by 
similar indications of plurality. Occasionally, where items and ideas from the original edition 
have been amply published elsewhere, I have made reference to them in footnotes but not 
repeated them in the text. Additions have been made to indicate the state of research through 
April 2011 (RLM). 

? Such judgments are found in the manuals on textual criticism, for example those by 
K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament (trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 2d ed., Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 171-173. The section is particularly instructive, inasmuch as a whole 
chapter is devoted to the early versions, while the Greek patristic evidence receives less than 
three pages, which mostly bemoan the difficulties and lack of valid or definitive studies of the 
Church Fathers' texts. See also the two most important overview articles during the earlier 
part of our period, by MJ. Suggs, “The Use of Patristic Evidence in the Search for a Primitive 
New Testament Text,” NTS 4 (1957/1958): 139-147, who calls this evidence "supplemental," 
and B.M. Metzger, "Patristic Evidence and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament," NTS 
17 (1971/1972): 379-400, who speaks of it as "indirect." Somewhat better, though still giving 
an all-too-brief (and sometimes misleading) treatment to patristic witnesses, are Bruce 
M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text ofthe New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, 
and Restoration (4th ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 126—134; and D.C. Parker, 
An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 108-118. 

3 That is, the recovery of the original text and the reconstruction of its history. For 
example, see the work of F.J.A. Hort, who used the Church Fathers as one of three criteria 
in determining the secondary character of the Byzantine text type (The New Testament in the 
Original Greek [2,] Introduction [and] Appendix [2d ed: London: Macmillan, 1896], 107-115); 
and his use of the Church Fathers in his debate with Ezra Abbot on John 138 is still a model 
for evaluating the data (Two Dissertations [Cambridge: Macmillan, 1876], 1—72, esp. 30-42), 
despite his use—born of necessity—of some uncritical texts of the Church Fathers. (Abbot's 
two essays appear in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel and Other Critical Essays [Boston: 
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to the early Greek manuscripts, the Church Fathers have the potential of 
offering datable and geographically certain evidence. 

Unfortunately, these very important data have had something of a rocky 
road in the discipline. On the one hand, the data are generally difficult 
to come by, and those that are available have not always been used cir- 
cumspectly, thus often resulting in skewed—or sometimes flat-out mis- 
leading—information or conclusions. On the other hand, precisely because 
the state ofthe data themselves has made their usefulness benign neglect. 

Both of these failures are primarily the result of the larger problem of 
recovering and using this evidence with any degree of confidence. Indeed, 
the enormous amount of effort involved simply in gathering and evaluating 
the patristic evidence for a single variant can be so forbidding that only 
the scholar with special knowledge and expertise in the field ever takes the 
time to do so. The net result is that the nonspecialist working scholar is 
typically compelled to depend on a mass of uncertain and often unreliable 
data. Lying behind this situation is the threefold problem of gathering, 
presenting, and evaluating the evidence, so as to make it more readily 
available to all. 

The history of this facet of NT textual criticism over the past sixty-five 
years, therefore, is a two-part account of (1) refining the process for present- 
ing and evaluating the evidence itself (for the purpose of using it in making 
textual decisions as to the original text), and of (2) finding and refining 
methods for analyzing each Church Father's textual evidence so as to deter- 
mine the contours of his NT text and its relationship with the rest of the 
data (for the purpose of writing the history of the transmission of the text). 
The happy side of this story is that during the past four decades, the neces- 
sary methodological refinements have basically been put in place, so that we 
have begun to make substantial progress. This chapter is basically devoted 
to the telling of that story and reporting on the current state of affairs.* But 


Ellis, 1888], 241-285.) See also the use of this evidence by B.H. Streeter in The Four Gospels 
(London: Macmillan, 1924), ch. 4. 

^ Some of the substance of this chapter was first given by Gordon Fee at the centennial 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Dallas, November 1980, under the title, 
“New Testament Textual Criticism: Today's Agenda and Tomorrow's Task, III: The Patristic 
Quotations of the New Testament.” A thoroughly revised edition of that paper appeared in 
ANRW 2.26.1 (ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 246-265, entitled 
“The Use of Greek Patristic Citations in New Testament Textual Criticism” (repr. in EJ. Epp 
and G.D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism [SD 45; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993], 344—359). 
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before doing so, a few summary words are necessary regarding the unique 
problems that one encounters with these materials. 


I. PROBLEMS 


The use of patristic evidence involves three difficulties, reflecting in turn the 
Church Father himself, the transmission of his works, and our own need to 
discriminate carefully between what is truly primary evidence and what is 
not. 


1. The Church Father and His Bible 


The problems created by the Church Fathers themselves and their citing 
habits are frequently noted. Basically, they cover four areas: 


a. Thequestion of copying orciting from memory. Did the Church Father 
cite scripture by looking up the passage and copying his text, or did he 
simply cite from memory? If it was from memory, as appears to have 
been most common, can his memory be trusted to have reproduced 
the copy of scripture he must have possessed? 

b. The question of citing habits. The citing habits of the Church Fathers 
range from rather precise (e.g., Origen) to moderately careful (e.g., 
Eusebius) to notoriously slovenly (e.g., Epiphanius); therefore, the 
habits of each Church Father himself must be carefully studied before 
his citations can be fully useful. 

c. The character/type of work involved. The care with which the Church 
Fathers cite their texts often varies from work to work.’ For the most 
part, they tend to be more accurate in commentaries and polemical 
treatises, especially, in the latter, if the meaning of the biblical text is 
involved; as a rule, they cannot be expected to be as precise in letters 
and sermons. 

d. The number of biblical manuscripts used by the Church Father. It is 
perhaps presumptuous to assume that any Church Father, writing over 
a thirty- to forty-year period, used only one NT manuscript; and per- 
hapsitisfolly even to assume he used only one manuscript at any given 


5 Ourown work with the Church Fathers confirms this judgment first made by J.M. Bebb, 
"The Evidence of the Early Versions and Patristic Quotations on the Text of the New Testa- 
ment,” in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1890), 216; and repeated by Suggs, “Use,” 
143, and Metzger, “Patristic Evidence,” 379-380. 
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time. After all, Origen (at the beginning of the third century CE) refers 
to many extant copies of scripture, and he and other writers occasion- 
ally make explicit references to variant readings or other textual dif- 
ferences.° Furthermore, some Church Fathers tended to relocate from 
time to time (Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, Chrysostom), so that they 
may not only have used different Bibles in a lifetime, but Bibles from 
different geographical centers with differing kinds of texts. 


2. Scribes and Editors 


This second dimension of the problem has first of all to do with the trans- 
mission of the patristic texts themselves, texts that have suffered a whole 
variety of exigencies. Not only are the Church Fathers' works available in 
varying quantities ofextant MSS (from one to scores), but also all the scribal 
questions asked of the NT MSS must also be applied to the Church Fathers' 
texts, and especially to that portion of their texts where they cite scripture. 
It has long been recognized that the monks of the Middle Ages, to whom 
we are indebted for most of the extant copies of the Church Fathers, some- 
times conformed biblical passages to a more contemporary text—although 
as Suggs has pointed out, this problem can be overstated, since there is also 
good evidence that the trained copyist normally aimed at verbal accuracy." 
Inany case, NT textual criticism is at this point dependent on patristic schol- 
arship for the critical editions ofthe Church Fathers, from which the NT data 
can be drawn. 

Unfortunately, editors are not faultless. This is true not only ofthe older, 
and sometimes less critical, editions (many of which Migne reproduced in 
his Patrologia Graeca, sometimes adding his own errors), but also of such 


$ See the virtually comprehensive catalogue of such references collected, discussed, and 
analyzed by Amy M. Donaldson: “Explicit References to New Testament Variant Readings 
among Greek and Latin Church Fathers" (Ph.D. diss., University of Notre Dame, 2009; avail- 
able online at http://etd.nd.edu/ETD-db/theses/available/etd-12112009-152813/). The discus- 
sion encompasses writers through the time of Augustine, while the catalogue reaches as far 
as the twelfth century. Her work considerably extends the earlier compilations by B.M. Met- 
zger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament 
Manuscripts,” in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Bird- 
sall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg: Herder, 1963), 78—95 (repr. in B.M. Metzger, Historical and 
Literary Studies [NTTS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1968], 88-103); and idem, "St. Jerome's Explicit Refer- 
ences to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament," in Text and Interpretation: 
Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 179-190. 

7 Suggs, “Use,” 140. 
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editions as E. Pusey's of Cyril of Alexandria? and of some of the editions 
in the magisterial GCS (Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller; see II.2 
below). The net result is that even though critical editions greatly increase 
our access to the Church Fathers’ NT texts, they must themselves be used 
critically by those seeking to recover those texts. 


3. The Need to Discriminate 


The problem here rests with the judgment, or lack thereof, exercised by 
those who use these data. This is often true of individual scholars, whose 
use of patristic evidence sometimes belies a failure to have worked carefully 
with a Church Father's citation in context.’ But it is also—and especially— 
evident in the presentation of evidence in the apparatus critici of our stan- 
dard critical editions,? presentations that can lead in turn to any number of 
misjudgments on the part of those who use these editions, usually because 
they lack the time and resources to investigate every patristic citation of a 
given passage. 

The problem, it must be quickly pointed out, is not the fault of the edi- 
tors of our critical texts; rather it is the result ofa great lacuna in NT studies, 
namely, the collection and presentation of the NT text(s) used by the Greek 
Fathers," based on a careful analysis and evaluation of the available data. 
Hort himself lamented this problem well over one hundred years ago: “It 
is unsatisfactory that so much of the patristic testimony remains uncertain 
in the present state of knowledge; but such is the fact. Much of the uncer- 
tainty, though not all, will doubtless disappear when the Fathers have been 


8 See G.D. Fee, "The Text of John in The Jerusalem Bible: A Critique of the Use of Patristic 
Citations in New Testament Textual Criticism," JBL 90 (1971): 163 n. 1 (repr. in Epp and Fee, 
Studies, 335 n. 1). 

? A case in point is the use of Origen's discussion of Luke 10:42 in catena fragment 78 
in John by M. Augsten, on the one hand (“Lukanische Miszelle,” NTS 14 [1967/1968]: 581- 
583), and by A. Baker, on the other (“One Thing Necessary," CBQ 27 [1965]: 127-137), both 
of whom use the data without considering Origen's own context and discussion and thus 
offer differing—and incorrect —conclusions as to Origen's text. See G.D. Fee, “‘One Thing 
Needful?’ Luke 10:42,” in New Testament Textual Criticism, Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays 
in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; Oxford: University Press, 1981), 51- 
75. 

10 In this regard, the apparatus of the UBS? Greek New Testament is a substantial improve- 
ment over that of UBS? (see the Introduction to the UBS, p. 29*). The danger remains, 
however, that the evidence may be incomplete or less certain than the apparatus indicates. 
Serious analysis of such references can never rely upon the apparatus alone. 

11 For the story of the Latin Fathers, which is a happier one in terms of NT textual 
criticism, see the chapter by H.A.G. Houghton in this volume. 
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carefully edited."? It is the unfortunate reality of this discipline that over one 
hundred years later, the Alands could similarly lament the condition of this 
evidence and claim that the vast majority of work in this area still remained 
to be done." 

This is notto say thatsome progress has notbeen made; much has, in fact, 
especially during the period under review. Unfortunately, much ofthis work 
was done poorly. But that part of the history, and its corrective, belongs to 
the story of the past sixty-five years, to which we must now turn. Despite 
the failures of the early part of this period, the story during the past forty 
years is one of several major successes that are opening up new possibilities 
for research. The story itself is in four parts: the availability of the data, the 
gathering and presentation of the data, the analysis of the data, and the 
evaluation and use of the data." 


II. AVAILABILITY OF THE DATA 


The ultimate goal is a carefully evaluated presentation ofall available Greek 
patristic evidence, which in turn can find its way, also with careful evalua- 
tion, into both the apparatuses of our critical editions and studies ofthe his- 
tory of transmission. But the path toward that goal leads first of all through 
the results of patristic scholarship. Since most of this work lies outside our 
immediate discipline, our purpose here is simply to report on the present 
state of affairs. 


12 Two Dissertations, 5. 

13 Aland and Aland, Text, 172-173. 

14 Tn an extensive paper on patristic citations presented at a special consultation on NT 
textual criticism called by the Society of Biblical Literature at its ninetieth annual meeting, 
held in New York, October 22-27, 1970, Fee argued that there were six tasks before scholars 
at that time: (1) continued publication of good critical editions of the Church Fathers; 
(2) an index of NT citations from all Church Fathers for each NT book; (3) the critical 
reconstruction, or otherwise full and critical presentation, of each Church Father's NT text; 
(4) the evaluation of each Father's textual relationships, i.e., placing the Church Father's 
evidence in the history of the transmission of the text; (5) the presentation of such evidence 
in the various apparatus critici; and (6) the evaluation and use of patristic citations in the 
recovery of the "original" NT text. The progress on the first two of these is here recorded in 
section II; the others are taken up in the remaining sections ofthis chapter. (Fee's paper was 
subsequently published in two parts, as “The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: 
A Contribution to Methodology in the Recovery and Analysis of Patristic Citations," Bib 52 
[1971]: 357-394; "The Text of John in The Jerusalem Bible"; both reprinted in Epp and Fee, 
Studies, 301-334, 335-343, respectively.) 
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1. Index to the Fathers 


The six-volume Clavis Patrum Graecorum, published in the Greek series 
of the Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout), is now with its supplements the 
absolutely indispensable guidebook to the Greek Fathers and their works.5 
The Clavis alerts one to all the works ofa given Greek Father, the best critical 
editions, discussions about authenticity, the availability of a work in early 
versions, and the more significant bibliography. Use of its nomenclature 
should be standard practice. 


2. The Critical Editions 


Although much work remains to be done,” a cursory look through the Clavis 
reveals that the publication of critical editions continues apace. Besides the 
two major series, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte [GCS] (1897-) and Sources chrétiennes [SC] (1941-), critical 
editions also appear in a great variety of other places. The Clavis should 
always be consulted for the latest edition of a Greek Father's work(s). 

The necessity and usefulness of these editions can scarcely be over- 
stated." As already noted, however, for NT textual criticism, a note of cau- 
tion must also be struck, since the editors of these editions are not always 
sensitive to the special problems ofthe NT citations or to the citing habits of 
the Church Father. One must therefore never simply take an edition at face 


15 Clavis Patrum Graecorum (ed. Maritius Geerard et al: Turnhout: Brepols, 1974-). For 
the Latin Fathers, see Clavis Patrum Latinorum (ed. Elegius Dekkers; Steenbrugge: in Abbatia 
Sancti Petri, 1995), and Roger Gryson, Répertoire général des auteurs ecclésiastiques latins de 
l'antiquité et du haut moyen áge (Vetus Latina 1/1; 2 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 2007). 

16 Thesingle most glaring need (even in 2011) continues to be the lack ofa critical edition 
ofthe majority ofthe works of Chrysostom. A start in meeting this need has been the volumes 
so far published of Codices Chrysostomici Graeci (Paris: Editions du CNRS, 1968—), a listing of 
all known Greek manuscripts of Chrysostom's works. 

17 For example, on the basis of J.W. Burgon's large collection of patristic evidence (see 
Metzger, "Patristic Evidence,” 171) all gathered from uncritical editions, H.C. Hoskier argued 
that Hippolytus of Rome's citations of 1Thess 4:13-17 and 2Thess 2:1-12 (in his “On Christ 
and Antichrist”) are “generally found on the side of [the Byzantine MSS]” (see Codex B and 
Its Allies, A Study and an Indictment [London: Quaritch, 1914], 427). But an analysis of these 
citations from the Achelis edition (GCS) demonstrates that Hippolytus’ text is consistently 
in agreement with D F G and the OL, which is precisely what one would expect of someone 
living in Rome in the early third century (see G.D. Fee, “A Critique of W.N. Pickering’s 
The Identity of the New Testament Text: A Review Article,” WT] 41 [1979]: 419-420; and 
C.D. Osburn, “The Text of the Pauline Epistles in Hippolytus of Rome,” Second Century 2 
[1982]: 97-124). 

18 All who have worked closely with these data have their stories to tell. See, e.g., Fee, 
“The Text of John in The Jerusalem Bible,” 164 n. 2 (on Preuschen’s edition of Origen) [repr. in 
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value, but must always be ready to rethink with the editor as to which vari- 
antin the Church Father's own manuscript tradition most likely represents 
the actual text of the Church Father. 


3. Index of Patristic Citations 


To assist in finding the patristic evidence for any given NT text, seven 
volumes of Biblia Patristica, the much needed and very welcome index 
of patristic quotations, are now available from the Centre d’ Analyse et 
de Documentation patristique of the Faculty of Protestant Theology of 
Strasbourg.? The first seven volumes include all of the Greek Fathers of 
the second and third centuries, plus three Palestinian Fathers from the 
fourth (Eusebius of Caesarea, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius of Salamis), 
and Amphilocius and the Cappadocian Fathers (Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzus), as well as Didymus and a few later Latin 
Fathers. Happily, this index is of all biblical citations, not just the NT. Also 
happily, but for textual purposes somewhat frustratingly, distant allusions, 
as well as citations and adaptations, are included. For example, many loose 
references to the “word of God" tend to be indexed as if they are references 
to John 1a. As a result, one must frequently sift through a large number of 
inconsequential listings in order to realize a minimal gain of textual data. 
Nonetheless, the availability of such a thorough index is a giant step forward. 


III. GATHERING AND PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


By means of these various tools, one now has access to the critical editions 
of many of the Greek Fathers' works and to all of their biblical references. 
But the greater task still remains of gathering, evaluating, and presenting 
these data so as to make them accessible to scholarship at large. This is the 
longer—and not always congenial—story. Nevertheless, it is the story of 
some solid gains. 


Epp and Fee, Studies, 336 n. 2]; Suggs, "Use," 141n1 (on Heikel's edition of Eusebius); and K. and 
B. Aland, Text, 171 (on the CSEL edition of Cyprian edited by Hartel). For a fuller discussion of 
these problems and their impact on the preparation of an apparatus criticus for the NT, see 
William L. Petersen, "Patristic Biblical Quotations and Method: Four Changes to Lightfoot's 
Edition of Second Clement,” Vigiliae Christianae 60/4 (2006): 389—419. 

19 Biblia Patristica, Index des citations et allusions bibliques dans la litterature patristique 
(7 vols. and supplement; Paris, 1975-2000). The remaining data have been placed online by 
the BIBLindex project and may be found online in beta test at http://www.biblindex.mom.fr. 
Registration required. 
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In order to tell the story of those gains, we must begin with the more 
unfortunate narrative of some early failures in the collecting of the data, 
which led in turn to inadequate presentations of the results. This narrative 
is in two parts. 

First, there is the story ofthe Greek patristic evidence in one ofthe major 
projects of our period, the International Greek New Testament Project's 
edition of Luke.? The problems with these materials are the result of many 
factors, most of them related to a lack of proper oversight for the decade 
between 1955 and 1964.” During that period an enormous amount of nearly 
useless data had been collected, because (1) most of the collectors had 
not used critical editions (relying mostly on Migne's PG), and (2) even 
then they did not carefully read the Church Father's text, but relied on 
Migne's notoriously unreliable references, so that all too frequently the 
data were incomplete, as well as inaccurate. Gordon Fee was hired by the 
project to spend the summer of 1969 to see what could be done with the 
material available to that time. He soon discovered that a large amount of 
data had not been collected at all, and that much that had been gathered 
needed a thoroughgoing reworking. After months of labor (continuing on 
into the next two years), he turned over to the editors files of cards that 
were approximately 9o to 95 percent checked or redone altogether. By such 
a process errors are bound to have made their way into the apparatus. 

Of equal concern was the need for these materials to be presented in 
such a way that some evaluation of their usefulness could also appear in the 
apparatus. Thus, at the annual meeting ofthe American Committee in 1969, 
an initial probe was presented into ways that these data could appear so 
as to offer minimal steps toward evaluation and usefulness. Unfortunately 
most of these suggestions did not get beyond the committee; the net result, 
therefore, is a large gathering of material for Luke in these two volumes, but 
with no means by which the user can utilize it discriminatingly. 


20 The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to St. Luke, part 1: chapters 1-12; part 2: 
chapters 13-24 (ed. the American and British Committees of the International Greek New 
Testament Project; The New Testament in Greek 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1984, 1987). The actual 
story ofthe project itself from its inception in 1948 can be found in the introduction to idem, 
1: v, Xiv-xv. For a history of the patristic data in this volume, see J. Duplacy and MJ. Suggs, 
"Les citations greques et la critique du texte du Nouveau Testament: Le passé, le présent et 
l'avenir," in La Bible et les Péres (ed. A. Benoit and P. Prigent; Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1971), 187-213. 

21 In 1963 M.J. Suggs became chair of the patristics section, which led to a major effort to 
bring the Greek patristic evidence into a workable state. On the inadequacies of the patristic 
evidence in the volumes, see especially the review by W.L. Petersen in JBL 107 (1988): 758—762. 
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Second, there is the unfortunate story that reaches back into the first half 
of the twentieth century of the presentation and analysis of the Greek texts 
of individual Church Fathers. This story begins in 1931 with the presentation 
of Chrysostom's text of the Gospel of Mark by J. Geerlings and S. New, 
whose analysis, which has frequently been quoted or referred to, has proved 
to be quite inaccurate and misleading.? The same holds true for many of 
the subsequent studies published up to 1970, as well as for most of the 
unpublished dissertations on other early Greek Fathers.” 

There are three problems with these studies. (1) Apart from that of Geer- 
lings and New, the Greek Fathers’ “texts” were presented in the form of lists 
of variants from the TR, so that other scholars did not have direct access 
to the full NT text of the Father; (2) with a couple of notable exceptions, 
these studies evidenced a general lack of sensitivity as to which data can be 
used to establish the Greek Father's text and which lie somewhere between 
uncertain and altogether useless; and (3) their analyses of the data, which 
generally existed not to make the Greek Father's data available, but to place 
his text into the history of transmission, did so with inadequate methods, so 
that the results very often gave a false picture of the Greek Father's text and 
relationships. Despite some advances, difficulties with the application of 
methods continued as late as 1970.75 

The happy side of this story, which can be traced to Suggs’ overview arti- 
cle in 1954, actually began in 1970 with an article by Gordon Fee. Following 
upon the suggestion by Suggs, Fee urged that "critical reconstructions, espe- 


22 J. Geerlings and S. New, “Chrysostom’s text of the Gospel of Mark,” HTR 24 (1931): 121- 
142. See G.D. Fee, "The text of John and Mark in the Writings of Chrysostom,” NTS 26 (1980): 
525-547, esp. 538-547. 

?3 For works up to 1970, see the various studies by R.V.G. Tasker and K.W. Kim, whose 
conclusions at times accidentally prove to be generally correct, because, e.g., Origen's text 
of John is so certain that even with an incomplete collection, inadequate presentation, and 
faulty methods, the conclusions can hardly miss. So also with L.A. Eldridge, The Gospel 
Text of Epiphanius of Salamis (SD 41; Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1968), whose better 
methodology for analysis brings him toward what appear to be generally correct conclusions, 
but whose gathering and presentation of the data leave much to be desired. For unpublished 
dissertations before 1970, see Fee, "The Text of John in Origen,” 359n1 (reprinted in Epp and 
Fee, Studies, 302 n. 6). For a judgment on the work of Witherspoon (Cyril), Linss (Didymus), 
and Zervopolous (Athanasius), see idem, 365 n.1 (repr. in Epp and Fee, Studies, 306 n. 15). The 
works by Fenton (Oxford University, 1952) on Hippolytus, Suggs (Duke, 1954) on Eusebius, 
and Oliver (Emory, 1961) on Basil are noteworthy exceptions. 

24 On the question of methodology, see Section IV below. 

25 M. Mees, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens von Alexandrien (Bari: Istituto 
di Letteraturea Cristiana Antica, 1970). Mees made important gains, but improper applica- 
tion of methodology resulted in some misleading results. 
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cially of the biblical text of the early Greek Fathers, are currently the most 
urgent need for the study of patristic citations in NT textual criticism.”* 

This plea was finally to find fruition in the form of a series, launched 
under the auspices of the Society of Biblical Literature through Scholars 
Press, entitled The New Testament in the Greek Fathers: Texts and Analyses 
(NTGF).7 As the title and subtitle indicate, the aim of this series is to 
publish a given Greek Father's entire NT, or portions thereof, and to offer an 
analysis of his text. Several volumes have appeared to date,” with others in 
various stages of progress. The parameters of this series, which are herewith 
described, serve as basic guidelines for all such presentations.? 


1. The introduction to each volume provides a brief sketch of the Greek 
Father's life and writings, and it discusses the unique problems atten- 
dant to the analysis and classification of his citations of the NT text.” 

2. The second component is the actual presentation of the text, which 
in every case is based only on critical editions of the Church Father's 
works. The presentation itself takes one of two forms, depending on 
the quantity of the evidence and the nature of the Church Father's 
citing habits. First, where a Church Father (a) cites freely, and/or 
(b) cites infrequently, and/or (c) cites texts in two or more forms, 
the safest procedure is to list all the various forms in which a text is 
cited, in a fashion similar to the study of Didymus’ text by Ehrman, 


?6 Suggs, “Use,” 147, had suggested, “More ambitiously [than merely presenting all the 
data] we might aim at publishing 'critically reconstructed' texts of these patristic witnesses." 
Fee, “Text of John in Origen,” 358 (reprinted in Epp and Fee, Studies, 301-302); see n. 14 above. 

77 Fee was the founding editor (vols. 1-2), followed by Ehrman (vols. 4, 7), Holmes (vols. 5, 
6, 9), and Mullen (vol. 8). Bruce Metzger served as guest editor for vol. 3 in the series. 

28 Vo]. 1: B.D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels (1986); vol. 2: 
J.A. Brooks, The New Testament Text of Gregory of Nyssa (1991); vol. 3: B.D. Ehrman, G.D. Fee, 
and M.W. Holmes, The Text of the Fourth Gospel in the Writings of Origen, vol. 1: Text and Appa- 
ratus (1992); vol. 4: D.D. Hannah, The Text of ICorinthians in the Writings of Origen (1997); 
vol. 5: Jean-Francois Racine, The Text of Matthew in the Writings of Basil of Caesarea (2004); 
vol. 6: Carroll D. Osburn, The Text of the Apostolos in Epiphanius of Salamis (2004); vol. 7: 
R.L. Mullen, The New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem (1997); vol. 8: Gerald J. Donker, The 
Text of the Apostolos in Athanasius of Alexandria (2011); vol. 9: C.P. Cosaert, The Text of the 
Gospels in Clement of Alexandria (2008). 

29 The following sketch combines material from an original proposal by Fee at the cen- 
tennial meeting ofthe SBL in 1980 with the presentation made by B.D. Ehrman at the annual 
SBL meeting in 1986, announcing the actual appearance of the series. 

30 Normally this also includes (a) a discussion of the problems concerning the authentic- 
ity of works commonly attributed to the Church Father, (b) other circumstances of his life 
that might complicate a textual analysis (e.g., Didymus' blindness, or Origen's or Chrysos- 
tom's moves from one locale to another), (c) and comments on the Church Father's citing 
habits that may contribute to the formal analysis. 
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or of Gregory's by Brooks?! Some indication of the type of reference, 
whether citation, adaptation, or allusion, is also given.” 

The second method is that proposed by Fee some years ago for Origen 
and Cyril of Alexandria,” in which a carefully reconstructed text ofthe 
Church Father's NT is presented. Such a presentation must be careful 
not to lose any piece of evidence, including textual variations in the 
transmission ofthe Church Father's work; at the same time a thorough 
evaluation of the data is made so as to present to the highest degree 
possible the very text of the Church Father's NT. 

3. Atsome point, either with the presentation of the text itself or in a full 
listing elsewhere, an apparatus ofthe Church Father's text is included, 
collated in full against carefully selected control MSS representing pre- 
viously established textual groups. No standardized group of witnesses 
is required, but normally twenty to forty ofthe most important textual 
representatives are included. The collations are presented in full for all 
citations and usable adaptations. 

4. These data are then analyzed so as to ascertain the textual affinities 
or relationships of the Church Father's text with the other available 
witnesses to the NT text (see next section). 

5. Finally, each volume normally concludes with some statement con- 
cerning the historical results of the study, especially in terms of how 
the analysis has contributed to our understanding of the history of 
the transmission of the NT. The significance of these conclusions will 
vary, but their potential for helping us write the history ofthe NT text 
is great, since they afford firm evidence for the condition of the text 
at some datable, geographical point.” Being able to locate a text as 
nearly as possible in place and time is essential for making best use 
of a Father's Biblical references. 


3! Brooks, 25-27, also provides a useful starting point for discerning whether a Church 
Father gave an indication that he was quoting a text. 

32 For a recent explanation of these categories, together with the additional one of “locu- 
tion," see Carroll D. Osburn, "Methodology in Identifying Patristic Citations in NT Textual 
Criticism" NovT 47/4 (2005): 313-343. 

33 See n. 15 above. 

34 Tn their presentation of the text of Origen (see n. 28), the authors combined the two 
methods: That is, they list all of the data, but then in each case, to the extent permitted by 
the evidence, offer a reconstructed text. 

35 Ehrman also suggested, and in his volume included, an appendix of the results of the 
study that could become a part of the UBS and Nestle-Aland apparatuses. See Ehrman, Fee, 
and Holmes, Text of the Fourth Gospel in Origen, 471-489. A similar appendix has appeared 
in several of the subsequent volumes. 
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The SBLNTGF volumes are only a part of the story. The work by Metzler 
on Athanasius' text during his exile and by U.B. Schmidt on Marcion's text 
in the Apostolos have added substantially to the information at hand.** In 
addition, a number of dissertations have been completed in recent years; 
some have appeared, and others likely will appear in the series.’ 

These larger works provide scholars with some of the key points for 
developing a history of textual transmission. To help fill in the picture, 
several smaller studies have also been done on less prolific writers, smaller 
sections of the NT, and writers whose works are preserved chiefly by their 
adversaries." While we are not yet at the point of being able use the full 
range of patristic data to write a history of the NT text, a number of key 
pieces of the mosaic have been placed. More hands are still needed for the 
task.” 


36 Mees (1970); Karin Metzler, Welchen Bibeltexte benutzte Athanasius im Exil? (Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994); Ulrich B. Schmidt, Marcion und sein Apostolos: Rekonstruktion 
und historische Einordnung der marcionitischen Paulusbriefausgabe (ANTF 25; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1995). 

37 Among the better recent theses and dissertations are those on Cyril of Alexandria, 
by A. Cunningham (Manchester, 1995); Athanasius, by J.J. Brogan (Duke, 1997); Gregory of 
Nazianzus, by S.J. Guthrie (Leeds, 2005); Origen's text of the Synoptics, by F.C. Thompson 
(Leeds, 2005) and S.T. Raquel (New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 2002); and Athana- 
sius' Pauline text, by G. Donker (Macquarrie University, 2009). The data on Origen's text 
of John (from Ehrman, Fee, and Holmes' 1992 SBLNTGF volume) have been analyzed by 
J. Anderson (M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 2008). Others that 
appear generally sound include those on Irenaeus, by W.C. Price (Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 1989); Chrysostom's text of Matthew, by J.W. Wiles (Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 1992); Eusebius, by P.D. Jarrett (Southwestern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, 1992); Origen's text of the Catholic Epistles and Revelation, by J.J. Cate 
(New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 1997); Chrysostom's text of John, by S.D. Pat- 
ton (Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 2003); Didymus' text of Paul, by K. Mac- 
Donald (McGill, 2005); and Didymus' text of Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and Revelation, by 
M. Arcieri (McGill, 2007). One might also consult C. Zagmani, “Les ‘Questions et réponses sur 
les évangiles’ d’ Eusèbe de Césarée: Étude et édition du résumé grec" (Th.D. thesis, Université 
de Lausanne, 2003). 

38 See for example the unpublished study on Asterius the Sophist referenced in Gordon 
D. Fee, “The Text of John and Mark in the Writings of Chrysostom,” NTS 26 (1979-1980): 
547; idem, “Use,” 358. Similarly on Asterius, see Roderic L. Mullen, “Asterius ‘the Sophist’ 
of Cappadocia, Citations from the Gospel of John as Attested in the Theological Fragments" 
(unpublished, 2003). Among numerous smaller published studies, see Osburn, “Text,” 97- 
124; Bart D. Ehrman, “Heracleon and the ‘Western’ Textual Tradition,” NTS 40 (1994): 161- 
179 (repr. in Bart D. Ehrman, Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament | Leiden: 
Brill, 2006], 281-299); and J.A. Kelhoffer, “The Witness of Eusebius’ ad Marinum and Other 
Christian Writings to Text-Critical Debates concerning the Original Conclusion to Mark's 
Gospel," ZNW 92 (2001): 78-112. 

39 Still valid is the appeal by the Alands (Text, 173): “This is a field ripe for innumerable 
doctoral dissertations and learned investigations. Any volunteers?" 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Atissue here is the analysis ofthe Church Father's text so as to place it within 
the history of the transmission of the NT. As before, part of this story is one 
of failure, linked to the earlier studies discussed in the preceding section. 
The story of success is linked both with that of Greek manuscript evidence 
and with that of the SBLNTGF (noted above). 

First of all, it was not possible to analyze a Church Father's text ade- 
quately until methods were in hand that would give greater certainty and 
precision regarding the Greek evidence itself.^ The basic methodology that 
finally evolved is known as the quantitative method, pioneered by E.C. Col- 
well and further refined by G.D. Fee," in which percentages of agreements 
are established between the Church Father's text and all other MSS used 
in the collation, where at least two of them agree in variation against the 
rest. 

Since this method establishes only the broad parameters of a Church 
Father's textual relationships, some kind of further analysis is also usu- 
ally needed. In the last quarter of the twentieth century, two complemen- 
tary suggestions were made in this regard. The first was an attempt by 
Fee to devise a means for a quick profile of a Church Father's text, which 
came also to have potential for adding precision to results of the quanti- 
tative method.? The method was simply to isolate a Church Father's agree- 
ments/disagreements with selected MSS at variants where the Majority Text 
and UBS? differed, followed by an analysis of all singular readings and sub- 
singular agreements. What such a method cannot do is to speak to a Church 
Father's relationship with groups and subgroups that do not emerge in 
the Majority Text/UBS collation (e.g., the "Western" text) or in the Church 
Father's own singular or subsingular readings. This fault is corrected by the 
second method, pioneered by B. Ehrman, who devised a means for estab- 
lishing group profiles, whereby a Church Father's text can be assessed in 
relationship to various groups and subgroups of MSS within a given tradi- 


40 For an account of this story, see B.D. Ehrman, “Methodological Developments in the 
Analysis and Classification of New Testament Documentary Evidence,” NovT 29 (1987): 22- 
45; repr. in Bart D. Ehrman, Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Leiden: 
Brill, 2006), 9-32. 

^! See Fee, "Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology in 
Establishing Textual Relationships," NTS 15 (1968/1969): 23-44 (repr. in Epp and Fee, Studies, 
221-243). 

42 See “The Text of John and Mark in the Writings of Chrysostom,” NTS 26 (1980): 525-547. 
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tion.? Mullen initially, Racine more rigorously, and Donker most recently 
and thoroughly applied statistical methods to determine the levels of confi- 
dence for the data so derived.“ With the problem of methodology basically 
overcome, the continuing need for the future is to apply these methods to 
a Church Father's text wherein a more careful evaluation of citations takes 
place before one undertakes the quantitative analysis. That step leads to the 
final chapter in this story—the need for a more careful evaluation of all the 
pieces of evidence from a Church Father before using them to establish the 
original text and writing the history of its transmission. 


V. EVALUATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


At the center point of the last century, and in conjunction with the incep- 
tion ofthe IGNTP, R.M. Grant rightly argued that “patristic citations are not 
citations unless they have been adequately analyzed."^ Indeed, the numer- 
ous examples of careless or completely invalid usage noted above demand 
that the process of evaluation must become an inviolable axiom in our disci- 
pline. The needs here are two: first, a set of criteria, or guidelines, by which to 
assess the degrees of certainty or doubt with regard to any patristic citation; 
and second, for the sake of those who regularly use the NA? or UBS* edi- 
tions, a means whereby these degrees of certainty or doubt can be expressed 
in the apparatus criticus, thus enabling the user to move toward the same 
degree of confidence with these data as with the manuscript and versional 
evidence. 

In 1992 Fee suggested a graded system of presenting the patristic evi- 
dence so as to indicate the reliability of the evidence cited in NA and UBS 
volumes.“ In brief, his method of presentation involved the following: (A) 
Listing a Church Father's name in bold type when there is virtual certainty 


43 See esp. "The Use of Group Profiles for the Classification of New Testament Docu- 
mentary Evidence," JBL 106 (1987): 465—486; repr. in Bart D. Ehrman, Studies in the Textual 
Criticism ofthe New Testament (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 33—56. P.D. Jarrett, "Eusebius," noted that 
profiles other than those proposed by Ehrman are possible. 

44 See Mullen, Cyril of Jerusalem; Racine, Basil of Caesarea; and Donker, Athanasius of 
Alexandria. 

45 Grant, "The Citation of Patristic Evidence in an Apparatus Criticus,” in New Testament 
Manuscript Studies: The Materials and the Making of a Critical Apparatus (ed. M.M. Parvis and 
A.P. Wikgren; Chicago: University Press, 1950), 124. 

46 Fee, "Use." That article formed the basis for Fee's work in the first edition of Essays on 
the Status Quaestionis, 191-207. 
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as to the actual text used by that Church Father (as much as historians 
may speak of “certainty”). (B) Listing a Church Father's name in CAPITALS 
when there is a high degree of probability that we have his actual text, 
but with less certainty than in category 1, for example, when the Church 
Father cites an extensive passage" or refers to a passage in such a way as 
to clearly indicate that he was citing.** (C) Listing a Church Father's name 
in ordinary type in most other cases. (D) Listing a Church Father's name in 
(parentheses) when it is clear that his references could apply to more than 
one reading.” (E) Exercising care in the case of harmonizations to parallel 
passages, shortened passages,” or the inclusion/exclusion of articles in 
short passages,? and either excluding singular and subsingular patristic 
readings or otherwise indicating that they are highly doubtful. 


47 This assumes that an author is more likely to have consulted his text at such points than 
otherwise. One must use great care here, however; for this is also a place where a copyist of 
the Church Father's work may have unconsciously conformed the text to his own standard 
(e.g., the full citation of the Matthean version of the Lord's Prayer in Origen's On Prayer 
has been conformed to the prevailing text by the addition of ötı in v. 5 and ts in v. 10, as 
the subsequent discussion by Origen makes clear). And, of course, in a church Father like 
Epiphanius, who does not consult his text, this criterion is of no value (see, e.g., his "citations" 
of Mark 5:2-14 in the Panarion). 

48 This criterion has especially to do with large additions/omissions. The operative word 
is "language." E.g., one can assume by the language he uses that Tertullian knew a text of— 
or the same form of tradition as—John 5 that carried the gloss of vv. 3b-4. But one can be 
equally dubious as to whether Ps-Didymus (De Trinitate) or Amphilochius knew a text of 
John with these words. Even though they refer to an angel stirring the water, in both cases 
the rest of their comments not only do not reflect the language of the gloss, but also in fact 
offer a different understanding of the tradition. Here one can be sure only that they knew 
about the tradition reflected in the Western gloss; but it is doubtful whether they knew a 
biblical text with these words. 

49 See the similar judgments by Metzger, "Patristic Evidence,” 396. Other options when 
the verse to which a citation may refer is unclear would be to exclude the citation or list it in 
an appendix—RLM. 

50 See some of the suggestions in this regard in G.D. Fee, “Modern Textual Criticism and 
the Synoptic Problem: On the Problem of Harmonization in the Gospels,” in JJ. Griesbach: 
Synoptic and Text-Critical Studies 1776—1976 (ed. B. Orchard and T.R.W. Longstaff; SNTSMS 34; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 154-169 (repr. in Epp and Fee, Studies, 174- 
182). 

5! This is one of several problems with the attempt by M.-E. Boismard, following the 
earlier lead of F.C. Conybeare, to use the Church Fathers (along with the versions) to discover 
an earlier, independent, and more likely original text than that found in the early Greek 
MSS. For bibliography and critique, see Fee, “The Text of John in The Jerusalem Bible” (repr. 
in Epp and Fee, Studies, 335-343); and Metzger, “Patristic Evidence,” 387-395. 

52 This was first noted by Suggs, “Use,” 142. Our own work with these data over many years 
has absolutely confirmed the validity of this judgment. 
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To illustrate such an apparatus, Fee reworked that of UBS? for Luke 10:41— 
42, on the basis of the thorough study of each of the Church Father's texts 
for his contribution to the first Metzger Festschrift. Fee's goal in proposing 
such an apparatus criticus was to distinguish between a Church Fathers' 
certain and less certain citations, leave the dubious ones out altogether, and 
enable the users of Greek critical texts to have far more confidence in their 
own ability to make textual decisions. 

In pursuit of this goal, another approach to presenting the patristic evi- 
dence has been taken by the editors of Editio Critica Maior for the Catholic 
Epistles.** The work is overall one of the most exciting developments in the 
field of NT textual criticism generally in the last two decades. Intended to 
be a presentation of all the textual evidence found in selected manuscripts 
and in the Greek Fathers for the first thousand years, in practice the edi- 
tion includes the Greek Father down to the time of John of Damascus, with 
the addition of Photius and of Arethas of Caesarea. Cognizant of Fee's sug- 
gestions and criticisms of the IGNTP Luke volume, the ECM editors fol- 
lowed a different path in presenting the patristic evidence. As a means of 
distinguishing true quotations from adaptations and allusions, the editors 
adopted the rule of thumb that “a true quotation is on where the word- 
ing of the Father's text is identical with a reading found in the manuscript 
tradition ... Allusions are considered only if they clearly reflect a known 
reading."5 Due consideration is given to places where a Church Father may 
attest more than one reading, and this is noted in the apparatus. A bibli- 
ography of the editions used for the Greek Fathers' citations is given in the 
supplementary volume. This is followed by an index listing the exact place 
where each Greek Father's citation is found. 

In effect, the ECM editors have done the work of evaluating the patristic 
evidence before presenting it in published form and through the indices 
have given direct access to the evidence used. While a substantial amount 


53 See n. 10 above. 

54 Novum Testamentum Graece, Editio Critica Maior, vol. 4: Catholic Letters, (ed. Institut 
für neutestamentliche Textforschung; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997-). The four 
volumes of text and supplements have been published; the final volume of analyses is in 
preparation. Work on collecting the Greek patristic data for the ECM began as far back 
as 1970: see Jean Duplacy, "Appel pour un releve général des citations patristiques de la 
Bible grecque," Vigiliae Christianae 24 (1970): 39-240, and idem, "Appel et propositions aux 
patrologues et biblistes pour un inventaire general des citations patristique de la Bible 
greque,” NTS 17 (1970): 16-119. 

55 Ibid., 12*-13*. 
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of possible evidence found in adaptations and allusions is excluded by the 
decision to focus largely on citations, the result is a cleaner (and, it is to 
be hoped, more reliable) apparatus, not likely to be swollen by the mass of 
variants included in the IGNTP volume for Luke.” This also largely removes 
the need for indicating levels of uncertainty as proposed by Fee (see above). 
The ECM presentation of the evidence is probably sufficient for reaching 
initial decisions on the state of the New Testament text. However, what is 
missed thereby is the full presentation of patristic evidence as given in the 
SBLNTGF volumes, which might be useful, for example, in determining the 
history of a text and how it was treated over time." It is assumed that the 
textual critic will know to consult either those volumes, or Biblia Patristica, 
or individual indices to find relevant evidence in those cases where more 
detail is desired. 

Work is currently underway at the Institut für neutestamentliche Text- 
forschung (INTF) in Münster and at the Institute for Textual Scholarship 
and Electronic Editing (ITSEE) in Birmingham to produce an ECM vol- 
ume for the Gospel according to John. Greek patristic data for this vol- 
ume were collected by Gordon Fee and others on behalf of the IGNTP 
and also by colleagues at the INTF. As part of the production process, the 
IGNTP data (consisting of citations, adaptations, and allusions) has been 
entered into a spreadsheet by Rod Mullen and transferred to a database. 
These data will be compared with the citations collected by INTF, and 
the resulting files will be used in producing the apparatus as the ECM 
volume is edited. In accord with the principles set forth for ECM in the 
Catholic Epistles,? the present method of editing calls for the evidence of 
papyri, majuscules, and minuscules to be considered first in the editorial 
process, with versional, lectionary, and patristic data added as appropri- 
ate.? From the material at hand, it would also be possible to produce a 
computerized database of patristic citations for the Gospel according to 
John. 


56 A practical consideration of space may also be at work here. Restrictions on space 
for patristic citations are sure to become more acute as ECM moves into areas of the New 
Testament that were more frequently cited by Church Fathers. 

57 On this point again, see Petersen, "Use," esp. 411-419, on the importance of patristic 
witnesses for discerning text forms that might otherwise be lost to the tradition. 

58 See n. 56 above. 

59 It will be noted that this procedure differs somewhat from that of other editions of New 
Testament texts. For example, the editors of the earlier volumes of the Vetus Latina series 
used the patristic data as a way of establishing textual groups. 
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The judicious use of patristic evidence, based on presentations and anal- 
yses that are sensitive to the degrees of certainty, will aid in the task of 
using this evidence more confidently in our attempt to write the history 
of the NT text. To this end, the story of Greek patristic evidence during 
the second half of the twentieth century and into the first decade of the 
twenty-first century is opening the potential for a more detailed history of 
the NT text. In the meantime, it is possible to give some of the outlines of 
what patristic texts of the NT may have looked like. A survey of studies on 
Greek Fathers in the Christian oikoumene of the first centuries shows that 
at present the most complete picture of patristic texts of the NT relates to 
Alexandria (Clement, Origen, Athanasius, Didymus, Cyril). Somewhat less 
is known about the text used in Palestine (Origen in his later years, Eusbius, 
Cyril ofJerusalem, Epiphanius), chiefly relating to the Gospels. One feature 
ofthe patristic text in Palestine seems to be its shifting character from book 
to book—sometimes closer to the text known from Alexandria and at other 
times closer to the text of Asia Minor and Syria with an occasional inde- 
pendent strand such as that found in Mark in the later text of Origen. The 
best-attested text in Asia Minor from the mid-fourth century onward, usu- 
ally called the Byzantine Text (Asterius, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nazianzus), is evidently connected to the text known a bit later to Chrysos- 
tom at Antioch, and down to the fifth century is again best known from 
studies related to the Gospels. In this connection, a careful sifting of Diodore 
of Tarsus and of earlier witnesses such as Lucian of Antioch could yield use- 
ful information. Another text form, the so-called Western type, appears in 
scattered witnesses (Heracleon of Alexandria, Hippolytus of Rome). Other 
Greek witnesses such as Irenaeus add bits of information to the picture of 
the "Western" text as well. One of the continuing problems in studying the 
patristic text of the NT is how to account for this scattered, but evidently 
early, text form. For other areas, such as Cyrenaica (Synesius), the informa- 
tion is either too sparse or too late to yield a clear picture. To the East the 
picture of the NT text is dependent upon Syriac Fathers such as Ephraim, 
while to the West the Latin Fathers from Tertullian onward provide a rich 
mine of information. 

The decades to come will allow us to see more clearly the riches ofthe NT 
text and to more fully appreciate those who transmitted it down through the 
centuries. The historical enterprise of documenting and analyzing the text 
is buta prelude to its application. The work oftextual criticism is to provide 
a solid foundation for that interpretation and application. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE USE OF THE LATIN FATHERS 
FOR NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


H.A.G. Houghton 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LATIN FATHERS 


The earliest Latin Christian authors are comparable in antiquity both to 
their Greek counterparts and to many of the oldest surviving New Testa- 
ment manuscripts. They offer insights into the biblical texts ofthe third and 
fourth centuries, using translations that may even reach back a century ear- 
lier. Furthermore, although all versional evidence is to some extent patristic 
because it is mediated by a translator, in the Latin tradition the evidence 
of the Church Fathers is accorded special priority. The supersession of the 
initial Latin translations by the version that later became known as the Vul- 
gate means that few of the Old Latin (Vetus Latina) texts are transmitted 
in biblical codices. Instead, these versions must usually be pieced together 
from quotations in the Latin Fathers. Patristic writings also offer geographi- 
cal and chronological information that may serve to locate the forms oftext 
found in surviving manuscripts. 

The close links between Latin- and Greek-speaking Christians (and the 
similarity ofthe two languages) mean that the traditions were often in con- 
tact during the formative period of Christianity. Ancient scholars revised 
their Latin versions of scriptural books against Greek manuscripts. The 
works of Greek authors, in the original language or in translation, provided 
another point of encounter with the biblical text. The subsequent hege- 
mony of Latin in the Western Church resulted in the transmission of a 
substantial body of Christian literature from the early centuries, which not 
only is important for the exegesis and use of the Bible but also conveys 
information about the nature and diffusion ofthe New Testament text. For 


" At the time of writing, the author was a research fellow on the Vetus Latina Iohannes 
project, funded by the UK Arts and Humanities Research Council. 
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example, four Latin writers supply the earliest evidence for the inclusion 
of the story of the adulteress in the Gospel according to John, anticipating 
readings that are not preserved in Greek manuscripts until four hundred 
years later; Cyprian knew the qualification “without cause" in Matt 5:22 
well over a century before a corrector added it in the margin of Codex 
Sinaiticus;? Latin Fathers demonstrate that Paul's handing over his body 
"that I may be burnt" in 1Cor 13:3 can be traced back as far as "that I may 
boast,” despite the attestation of the latter in P^, Codex Sinaiticus and Codex 
Vaticanus? 


II. THE BIBLE IN THE LATIN FATHERS 


1. The Earliest Period 


The origins of the Latin versions of the New Testament remain unclear. 
Both Africa and Rome have been proposed as the initial location: scholarly 
opinion now favors Africa, not least because the patristic evidence goes back 
further.* Research on the Old Latin Bible indicates that most if not all ofthe 
surviving texts stem from a single original translation of each book, which 
was subject to a number of subsequent revisions producing different text 
types. Many studies distinguish between earlier, “African,” versions and 
later, "European," revisions on the basis ofa characteristic set of renderings 
for particular Greek words. The Vulgate represents the final stage of the 
process of revision through comparison against a Greek text. 


! John 7:53-8:1, found in Pacian, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine: see Ulrich Becker, Jesus 
und die Ehebrecherin: Untersuchungen zur Text- und Überlieferungsgeschichte von Joh. 7,53- 
8,1 (Berlin: Tópelmann, 1963). 

? Cyprian Ad Quirinum 3.8. 

3 It is supported by Tertullian Aduersus Praxean 1, Cyprian Ad Quirinum 3.3 and De 
ecclesiae catholicae unitate 14, Zeno of Verona Tractatus 1.36, Ambrosiaster's Commentary 
on 1Corinthians, and Rufinus' translation of Origen's Homilies on Leviticus 9:9; compare 
too Jerome's comment on the similarity of both words in Greek (Commentary on Galatians 
3:453). 

^ E.g., Bogaert, “La Bible latine des origines au moyen âge: Aperçu historique, état des 
questions," Revue Théologique de Louvain 19 (1988): 137-159, 276-314, here 143. 

5 For the New Testament, see Fischer, “Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache: 
Der gegenwärtige Stand seiner Erforschung und seine Bedeutung für die griechische Textge- 
schichte," in Die alten Übersetzungen (ed. Aland; ANTF 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 1-92, here 
24—28; for the Old Testament, Jean-Claude Haelewyck, "Les premiéres versions latines de la 
Bible" in Les premieres traditions de la Bible (ed. C.-B. Amphoux and J. Margain; Lausanne: 
Editions du Zebre, 1996), 121-136. 
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The earliest identifiable Christian Latin writer is the African Tertullian, 
who died in Carthage around 220.5 Although he was also fluent in Greek and 
may sometimes have translated directly from a Greek source, Tertullian's 
works demonstrate an acquaintance with early Latin versions in circula- 
tion.” In his study of the citations of Luke, Higgins showed that Tertullian 
transmits both an "African" and a “European” text, the latter associated with 
Marcion.? Much twentieth-century scholarship focused on Tertullian's style 
and vocabulary as an example of “Christian Latin,” but the theory of a “spe- 
ciallanguage" (Sondersprache) has since been reinterpreted as the influence 
of biblical idiom from early translations? A reassessment of Tertullian's cita- 
tions, drawing on the linguistic insights of these studies, is long overdue.” 

In Europe, Latin seems to have taken slightly longer to become estab- 
lished within the Christian community. Irenaeus of Lyons at the end ofthe 
second century and Hippolytus of Rome at the beginning of the third both 
wrote in Greek. Much of Irenaeus' Adversus Haereses is only preserved in a 
Latin translation, which is of particular interest for its biblical text. However, 
itis not clear when this translation was made: estimates range from the mid- 
dle ofthe third century to the end ofthe fourth." The Octavius, an apologetic 


$ Tertullian was preceded by the Latin translations of 1Clement and the Shepherd of 
Hermas; for other early Latin sources see Jean Daniélou, "La littérature latine avant Tertul- 
lien," Revue des études latines 48 (1970): 357—375, in conjunction with Ronald Heine in Young, 
The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 131-139. 

7 See further O'Malley, Tertullian and the Bible: Language, Imagery, Exegesis (Latinitas 
Christianorum Primaeva 21; Nijmegen: Dekker and Van De Vegt, 1967). 

8 “The Latin Text of Luke in Marcion and Tertullian,” Vigiliae Christianae 5 (1951): 1- 
42; compare also Tenney, "The Quotations from Luke in Tertullian" (an abstract of a Ph.D. 
dissertation of 1944), and, on the Pauline Epistles, Schmid, Marcion und sein Apostolos 
(ANTF 25; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995). 

? For “Christian Latin,” see the works of Mohrmann and O'Malley, and the critiques by 
Braun in Fontaine and Pietri, Le monde latin antique et la Bible (Bible de tous les temps 
2; Paris: Beauchesne, 1985), 129-142, and Jean-Claude Fredouille, "Latin chrétien ou latin 
tardif?" Recherches augustiniennes 29 (1996): 5-23. 

1? The only recent analysis is Petzer, "Tertullian's Text of Acts," The Second Century 8 
(1991): 201-215; earlier works by Rónsch and Aalders have been rendered obsolete by new 
critical editions. 

1! For the biblical text, see Schäfer, "Die Zitate in der lateinischen Irenäusübersetzung 
und ihr Wert für die Textgeschichte des Neuen Testaments," in Vom Wort des Lebens: Fest- 
schrift M. Meinertz (ed. N. Adler; NTAbh Supplement 1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1951), 50- 
59, drawing on two earlier studies: W. Sanday, A. Souter, and C.H. Turner, eds., Nouum 
Testamentum Sancti Irenaei Episcopi Lugdunensis (Oxford: Clarendon, 1923); Benedikt Kraft, 
Die Evangelientexte des Hl. Irenaeus (Freiburg, 1924). There are also important articles by 
Chapman and Vogels in Revue Bénédictine 36 (1924). The textual tradition is discussed by 
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work with few biblical references, is the first Christian text known to have 
been composed in Latin in Rome: it draws on Tertullian's Apologeticum, and 
its author Minucius Felix may have been African. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage in the middle of the third century, is usually 
taken as the standard for the "African" version of the Old Latin New Testa- 
ment, although even his citations show some traces of an early revision.” 
The consistency of his biblical text indicates that he was using a written 
version, and the collections of testimonia in his works Ad Quirinum and Ad 
Fortunatum must have been drawn from a codex. Cyprian plays an impor- 
tant role in the Vetus Latina editions (see below), although recent studies 
of his biblical text are lacking.? In the Donatist controversy, which gripped 
Africa for the next century and a half, Cyprian was claimed by both sides 
as a figure of authority. Followers of Donatus continued to use translations 
of the Bible with a distinctive "African" affiliation, as can be seen in quo- 
tations preserved in the works of Optatus and Augustine. Certain series of 
capitula in Latin Bibles have been identified as Donatist in origin. Perhaps 
the most significant Donatist author is Tyconius: his seven rules of scriptural 
interpretation were influential for Augustine, and his commentary on Rev- 
elation written around 380 can be reconstructed from quotations in later 
sources." 

Novatian, a contemporary of Cyprian, is an important source for the 
versions current in Rome. Although his biblical text has in the past been 


Sven Lundström, Die Überlieferung der lateinischen Irenaeusübersetzung (Uppsala: Almqvist 
and Wiksell, 1985). 

12 See Fischer "Das Neue Testament,” 11 and 32. On the relationship of the text of Cyprian 
and the Old Latin gospel codices Bobiensis (VL 1) and Palatinus (VL 2), see Gryson, ed., 
Altlateinische Handschriften: Manuscrits Vieux Latins. Répertoire descriptif (Vetus Latina 
1/2A; Freiburg: Herder, 1999), 19-21. 

13 Michael A. Fahey, Cyprian and the Bible: A Study in Third-Century Exegesis (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1971), offers an index of citations and plenty of relevant information even though it is 
not from a text-critical perspective. A project to gather Cyprian's citations was announced 
in 1988, but nothing has yet appeared (José Maria Romeo Pallás, "La Biblia Cyprianea: Una 
muestra de su reconstrucción," in L. Ferreres, ed., Actes del IXé simposi de la secció catalana 
de la SEEC [Aurea Saecula 2; Barcelona: Publicacions de la Universitat de Barcelona, 1991], 
2:787-788). Again, earlier studies by Corssen, Heidenreich, and von Soden predate modern 
critical editions; although there exist unpublished dissertations on Matthew (Sergio Pagani, 
“Il Matteo latino in Tertulliano e Cipriano,” Catholic University of Milan, 1976) and Acts (see 
n. 58). 

14 Others predate Cyprian and constitute some of the earliest evidence for the Latin 
biblical text. See Houghton “Chapter Divisions, Capitula Lists and the Old Latin Versions of 
John." 

15 Roger Gryson (ed.), Tyconius Afer: Expositio Apocalypseos (CCSL 107A; Turnhout: Bre- 
pols, 2011). See also the related articles in Gryson, Scientiam Salutis. 
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claimed as a separate Roman tradition (Vetus Romana) and even a wit- 
ness to the Diatessaron, it is now accepted that his citations correspond 
to an early revision of the text and that he also used collections of testimo- 
nia. A couple of the works described as Pseudo-Cyprian have now been 
attributed to Novatian, while others, such as De rebaptismate, also appear to 
have been composed in the third century and are therefore of considerable 
importance for the biblical text. Victorinus, bishop of Poetovio (modern Ptuj 
in Slovenia), who was probably martyred around 304, produced a number 
of commentaries including one on Revelation: although most later users 
encountered this in an edition made by Jerome, its original form survives 
in a single manuscript. The scriptural text appears to be Victorinus' own 
translation from Greek. Lactantius, a Christian rhetorician born in Africa, 
composed his Diuinae Institutiones in Nicomedia, before his death in Trier 
in 325; many of his citations seem to have been drawn from Cyprian's tes- 
timonia, but he also preserves independent examples of early readings." 
His contemporary, Juvencus, wrote a versified form of the Gospels that, as 
Heinsdorff has recently shown, indicates that a "European" revision of the 
"African" version was in use in Spain at the beginning of the fourth century." 


2. Biblical Exegetes in the Fourth Century 


Latin Christian literary activity in fourth-century Italy is notable for a series 
of commentaries on the Epistles of Paul. The earliest of these, covering Eph- 
esians, Galatians, and Philippians, was produced by Marius Victorinus, an 
African working in Rome sometime after 363. The text of these epistles is 
given in full and corresponds to the Old Latin version used by Ambrosi- 
aster, an anonymous, slightly later Roman author identified by his stylistic 
resemblance to Ambrose of Milan. All thirteen Pauline Epistles are treated 
in Ambrosiaster's commentary, whose readings are often closer than other 
Latin versions to “Alexandrian” Greek witnesses.” A further anonymous 


16 [n the Gospels, they display some similarities to Codex Vercellensis (VL 3). Mattei's 
recent study offers a full introduction to previous scholarship. 

17 See the studies of Monat, but now also P. Andrist, "Les testimonia de l' Ad Quirinum 
de Cyprien et leur influence sur la polémique antijudaique latine postérieure" in Cristiane- 
simi nell’Antichita: Fonti, istituzioni, ideologie a confronto (ed. A D' Anna and C. Zamagni; 
Hildesheim: Olms, 2007), 175-198, which concludes that Cyprian (or a shared source) is the 
sole origin of Lactantius' quotations. 

18 Heinsdorff, Christus, Nikodemus und die Samaritanerin (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003). See 
also the works of Green and Orban. 

19 HJ. Vogels has produced studies of the biblical text and a critical edition, but note 
Frede's important caveat about errors in the citations in the edition ("Die Zitate in der 
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commentator based in Rome wrote on the thirteen letters of Paul and 
Hebrews in either 397 or 405.” 

Ambrose's gospel citations, like those of Ambrosiaster, have affinities 
with the text of Codex Veronensis (VL 4), although it is worth noting that 
he made considerable use of Greek Fathers, including Origen, Didymus, 
and Athanasius. Several critical reconstructions have been published of 
Ambrose's biblical text: the more detailed studies of individual books by 
Rolando and Caragliano are preferable to the broader approach of Muncey.”! 
Scriptural citations by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia at around the 
same time, show similarities to several surviving manuscripts: Codex Vero- 
nensis in Luke, Codex Vercellensis (VL 3) in John, Codex Gigas (VL 51) in 
Acts, and Codex Claromontanus (VL 75) in Paul.? The sermons of Chro- 
matius, bishop of Aquileia from 387 to 407, were rediscovered in the middle 
of the twentieth century, along with a substantial proportion of his com- 
mentary on Matthew. Although the lemmata are sometimes abbreviated, 
they demonstrate that the gospel text was drawn from an Old Latin exem- 
plar.? Other Italian authors active in the second half of the fourth century 
include the presbyter Faustinus, Zeno of Verona, Firmicus Maternus, and 
Filastrius and Gaudentius, both of Brescia.” 

Outside Italy, Hilary of Poitiers is of note for his commentary on Matthew, 
composed around 353, and his twelve books On the Trinity. His biblical text 


lateinischen Irenáusübersetzung und ihr Wert für die Textgeschichte des Neuen Testa- 
ments," in Vom Wort des Lebens: Festschrift M. Meinertz [ed. N. Adler; NTAbh Supplement 
1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1951], 50-59, here 471-472). 

2 HJ. Frede, Ein neuer Paulustext und Kommentar (GLB 7-8. Freiburg: Herder, 1973- 
1974). 

?! For criticisms of Muncey's work as omissive and inaccurate, see, for example, Frede, 
"Probleme des ambrosianischen Bibeltextes," in Ambrosius Episcopus (ed. Giuseppe Lazzati; 
Milan: Vita e Pensiero, Pubblicazioni della Università del Sacro Cuore, 1976), 365-392, here 
378; Jean Duplacy, "Citations patristiques et critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament: A 
propos d'un livre récent," Recherches de sciences réligieuses 47 (1959): 391-400; B.M. Metzger, 
"The New Testament Text of St Ambrose ..." JBL 80/2 (1961): 187188. Marzola's work is also 
more general in nature, although it has a useful index. 

72 See Frede, "Die Zitate des Neuen Testaments," 457. The most recent studies of Lucifer's 
gospel text remain those of H.J. Vogels on Luke and John in Theologische Quartalschrift 103 
(1922): 23-37 and 183-200, respectively; other books have been reconstructed by Coleman, 
beginning with Acts in 1927 (see also n. 58) and continuing with the Epistles. 

?3 See Auwers, “Chromace d’ Aquilée et le texte biblique." 

24 For Zeno, see Frede, "Neutestamentliche Zitate in Zeno von Verona,” and on Filastrius, 
Portarena, Doctrina scripturistica S. Filastrii Brixiensis episcopi et textus biblicus ab eo adhibi- 
tus (Rome: Tipografia Pio X, 1946); E.J. Martin, "The Biblical Text of Firmicus Maternus," /TS 
o.s. 24 (1923): 318-325, concentrates on the Psalm citations, observing that many are taken 
from Cyprian's collections of testimonia. 
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corresponds to the "European" Old Latin versions.” The biblical citations of 
Spanish authors often feature "African" elements, as in the case of Pacian 
of Barcelona and the poet Prudentius." Gregory of Illiberis (Elvira) drew 
on a number of earlier Latin authors and a translation of selections from 
Origen, while Priscillian of Avila produced a series of ninety canons for 
the Pauline Epistles. In Africa, Optatus, bishop of Milevis in the middle 
of the fourth century, continues to transmit older readings in his biblical 
citations alongside forms characteristic of a revised version." Writings by 
Arian Christians active in Africa or Illyria around the end of the fourth 
century have also been preserved, often in single manuscripts: the gospel 
citations of the Arian Maximinus display a remarkable similarity to Codex 
Monacensis (VL 13).* 


3. Jerome, Rufinus, Pelagius, and Augustine 


The culminating revision of an Old Latin text ofthe Gospels was undertaken 
by Jerome (Hieronymus of Stridon) in Rome in 383. Along with his fresh 
translations of the Old Testament from Hebrew, this subsequently became 
part ofthe Vulgate. Jerome also produced numerous biblical commentaries, 
many of them translations or adaptations of Greek authors, including Ori- 
gen's homilies on Luke. His exposition of Matthew relies heavily on Origen 
and other sources, as do the commentaries on Philemon, Galatians, Eph- 
esians, and Titus; for Revelation, Jerome made a revised edition of Victori- 
nus' earlier Latin commentary. Asa textual critic ofthe Bible, his comments 
on the readings of manuscripts known to him, both Greek and Latin, are a 
valuable insight into the texts of the time.” 


25 In addition to the more general articles by Doignon listed in the bibliography, he 
has published numerous studies of individual New Testament verses in Hilary; see also F.- 
J. Bonnassieux, Les Évangiles synoptiques de saint Hilaire de Poitiers: Étude et texte (Lyon, 
1906). 

?6 See the works of Ferreres, Grasso, and Charlet in the bibliography. 

27 Paola Marone, "Optatus and the African Old Latin," TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual 
Criticism 13 (2008), identifies inconsistencies in the scriptural text of Aduersus Donatistas, 
although further evidence is required to support the claim that Optatus himself revised the 
biblical text. 

28 Gryson, “Les citations scripturaires des œuvres attribuées à l évêque arien Maximinus,” 
Revue Bénédictine 88 (1978): 45-80, which offers a model for the comparison of patristic 
citations against surviving Old Latin manuscripts. 

?9 See Metzger, "St Jerome's Explicit References" and now the Ph.D. dissertation by Amy 
M. Donaldson, “Explicit References to New Testament Variant Readings among Greek and 
Latin Church Fathers" (University of Notre Dame, 2009). 
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Another translator active in Rome at the same time was Rufinus of Aqui- 
leia. His surviving works are almost exclusively renderings of Greek sources 
including Basil, Origen, Eusebius, and Gregory Nazianzen. In his transla- 
tions of scriptural commentaries, Rufinus replaced the biblical lemmata at 
the head ofeach chapter with a version taken from an Old Latin manuscript: 
elsewhere he translated directly from the Greek, although he treated the 
biblical citations with great freedom, sometimes making them correspond 
to the lemma, sometimes abbreviating or lengthening them. His version of 
Origen's commentary on Romans has been studied in depth by Caroline 
Hammond Bammel, who suggests that Rufinus may have revised the bibli- 
cal text himself? However, the version ofthe Pauline Epistles and the rest of 
the New Testament that was adopted into the Vulgate is usually attributed 
to Rufinus the Syrian, a little-known author connected both with Pelagius 
and Jerome.’ 

The principal reason for locating the Vulgate version of the epistles 
within the circle of Pelagius is his own commentary on the thirteen letters 
of Paul. This was identified in three manuscripts in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and Souter's subsequent edition led to decades of scholarly debate.” 
The close correspondence between the form of text in the biblical lemma 
and the Vulgate initially prompted the suggestion that Pelagius himself had 
revised the epistles. Nevertheless, it was soon observed that there was a dis- 
crepancy between the text of the lemmata and the readings in the body 
of the commentary; secondly, while the lemmata in the other manuscripts 
correspond closely to the Vulgate, in Balliol 157 they contain a higher pro- 
portion of Old Latin forms similar to the book of Armagh (VL 61). Souter 
took this to demonstrate Pelagius' reliance on an Old Latin version, but fur- 
ther examination showed that the citations in the commentary were closer 
to the Vulgate than the Balliol lemmata, which must have been substituted 
at an early stage. Concerning the affiliation of the commentary's biblical 
text, Schäfer, with some of his pupils, argued that Pelagius’ exemplar had 


3? Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbrieftext des Rufin und seine Origenes-Übersetzung (GLB 
10; Freiburg: Herder, 1985; and related studies); see also Lo Cicero, “Rufino traduttore di 
Basilio: emulazione e citazione bibliche," in Tra IV e V secolo: Studia sulla cultura latina 
tardoantica (ed. Isabella Gualandri; Quaderni di Acme 50; Milan: Cisalpino, 2002), 97-117. 

3! The fullest discussion of this is in Fróhlich, Epistula ad Ephesios (Vetus Latina 24/1; 
Freiburg: Herder, 1962-1964), 220-222, with references and a discussion of the scriptural text 
of the Liber de fide, a Pelagian work also attributed to Rufinus. See also Fischer, "Das Neue 
Testament,” 73-74. 

32 Alexander Souter, Pelagius’ Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St Paul (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1922-1931). 
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an Old Latin affiliation and represented a stage before the revision accord- 
ing to the Greek which was adopted as the Vulgate.? By contrast, Frede 
and Thiele maintained that Pelagius was working from one of the first 
manuscripts of the Vulgate version of the epistles, but that this had already 
been contaminated by the re-introduction of Old Latin readings at a very 
early stage: their subsequent editions in the Vetus Latina series appear to 
bear this conclusion out 2 

Augustine was one of the earliest Church Fathers to adopt Jerome's 
revision of the Gospels: his initial works have an Old Latin affiliation, but 
following his letter of congratulation sent to Jerome in 403, he used the 
revised text for both De consensu euangelistarum and his commentary on 
John.” Like Jerome, Augustine never cites the Vulgate form of the rest of 
the New Testament; the exception, a collection of testimonia known as the 
Speculum quis ignorat, appears to have had its biblical text substituted at 
a later stage.” (This should not be confused with another contemporary 
collection of testimonia falsely attributed to Augustine, the Liber de diuinis 
scripturis siue Speculum, which is based on an Old Latin text similar to 
that used by Chromatius.) Augustine's citations of the Pauline Epistles are 
almost identicalto the Old Latin Freising fragments (VL 64) published by De 
Bruyne in 1921. De Bruyne later suggested that Augustine was responsible 
for a revision of the entire Latin Bible. While this concurs with Augustine's 
own comments about revising copies of Old Testament books, it cannot be 
sustained for the New Testament." Augustine's biblical text and exegesis 
have been the focus of numerous studies, including the Biblia Augustiniana 
(see below). 


4. Later Authors 


Despite Augustine's enthusiasm and their broad similarity to versions 
already in circulation, the revision of the Gospels by Jerome and the rest of 


33 For Schafer, Nellessen, Tinnefeld, and Zimmermann, see the bibliography; Udo Borse's 
dissertation, "Des Kolosserbrieftext des Pelagius" (Bonn, 1966), remains unpublished. 

34 See also Fróhlich, Epistula ad Corinthios, 212—220. 

35 See the works of Houghton and Mizzi. C.H. Milne, A Reconstruction of the Old-Latin 
Text or Texts of the Gospels used by Saint Augustine (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1926), offers a partial and inadequate comparison of earlier works with "African" versions. 

36 Alberto Vaccari, "Les traces de la Vetus Latina dans le Speculum de saint Augustin," in 
Studia Patristica 4/2 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961), 228-233. 

37 D. de Bruyne, "Saint Augustin Reviseur de la Bible" in Miscellanea Agostiniana (ed. 
A. Casamassa; Rome: Vatican, 1930), 2:521-606; for a summary of rebuttals, see Fischer, “Das 
Neue Testament," 20; Frede, "Die Zitate des Neuen Testaments," 466. 
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the New Testament took some time to become established. Petrus Chryso- 
logus, bishop of Ravenna, and Arnobius, an African based in Rome, provide 
evidence for the continuing currency of Old Latin readings in fifth-century 
Italy. Further afield, the African bishops Evodius and Quodvultdeus often 
cite according to an earlier version, although they also draw on Augustine.® 
Traces of divergent readings are still found in French writers including Sal- 
vian and Prosper of Aquitaine, while Eucherius of Lyons, Faustus of Riez, 
and Cassian are the earliest witnesses after Pelagius to the Vulgate epistles.*? 

Although several of the surviving Old Latin biblical codices were copied 
in or after the sixth century, it can be very difficult to say whether non- 
Vulgate citations reflect manuscripts in circulation or reproduce the forms 
of an earlier writer. Figures such as Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome 
acquired such status that their works were frequently reused or adapted, 
while pieces by lesser-known contemporaries or later imitators were mis- 
takenly or deliberately attributed to them. The sermons of Caesarius of Arles 
are divided into three categories depending on the extent to which they 
transmit material from earlier sources. An extreme example of the incor- 
poration of earlier writings is supplied by the three commentaries on Rev- 
elation by Caesarius (early sixth century), Primasius of Hadrumetum (mid- 
sixth century), and Beatus of Liébana (776, revised in 784), which all inde- 
pendently used the fourth-century work of Tyconius; Caesarius also had 
access to the original version of Victorinus' commentary, while Primasius 
drew on Jerome's edition.“ The forty homilies on the Gospels by Gregory 
the Great seem to have been transmitted in two recensions, the first with 
rather loose citations featuring Old Latin forms, the second corresponding 
to the Vulgate.” 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, exegetical works continue to be a 
source of Old Latin readings, usually in quotations of earlier authors by 


38 J.-H. Féliers, "L'utilisation de la Bible dans I’ œuvre d’ Evodius,” Revue des études augus- 
tiniennes 12 (1966): 41-64; for Quodvultdeus, see the edition by René Braun (CCSL 60, 1976), 
[39]. 

39 Fischer, “Das Neue Testament,” 68 and 74. 

40 Details in Roger Gryson, “Les commentaires patristiques latins sur ! Apocalypse,” Revue 
Théologique de Louvain 28 (1997): 305-337, 484-502, and Gryson, Apocalypsis Johannis 
(Vetus Latina 26/2; Freiburg: Herder, 2000-2003). By contrast, the sixth-century commen- 
tary of Apringius does not include Tyconius among its sources. 

^! Raymond Étaix, "Note sur la tradition manuscrite des Homélies sur P Évangile de saint 
Grégoire le Grand," in Grégoire le Grand: Actes du colloque international du CNRS, Chantilly 
1982 (ed. J. Fontaine et al.; Paris: CNRS, 1986), 551-559; in the same volume, see also Jean 
Gribomont, “Le texte biblique de Grégoire," 467-475. 
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learned commentators such as Alcuin or Bede.? New editions of the com- 
mentaries on the Pauline Epistles and the Gospel of Matthew by Sedulius 
Scottus, an Irish monk in the middle of the ninth century, have shown that 
these texts continue to transmit non-Vulgate forms. However, the general 
adoption of the Vulgate means that the year 800 is usually taken as a con- 
venient cut-off point for the inclusion of Latin Church Fathers in critical 
editions of the New Testament. 


III. RESOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE LATIN FATHERS 


1. Publications of the Vetus Latina Institute 


Research into the early Latin versions of the New Testament text begins 
with the three-volume collection of biblical manuscripts and citations by 
Pierre Sabatier published in 1743.“ In the early twentieth century, a revision 
of this was planned by Joseph Denk, who assembled a card index of around 
four hundred thousand Latin biblical citations. Subsequently, Alban Dold 
arranged for this collection to be housed in the Archabbey of Beuron, where, 
in 1945, the Vetus Latina Institute was founded by Bonifatius Fischer with 
the goal of producing an edition to replace Sabatier. The volumes of the 
Vetus Latina edition so far published, comprising around half the Bible, are 
the principal resource for manuscripts and patristic citations that transmit 
the Old Latin versions. There is also a companion series of studies entitled 
Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel (GLB). 

The key work of reference for Latin Fathers and their writings is the 
Répertoire général des auteurs ecclésiastiques latins de l'Antiquité et du Haut 
Moyen Áge, produced in 2007 by Roger Gryson, current director of the insti- 
tute. This is the fifth edition of an index begun by Fischer and continued by 


42 Among recent work on British and Irish sources, see the studies in O'Loughlin, ed., 
The Scriptures and Early Medieval Ireland (Instrumenta Patristica 31; Steenbrugge: Brepols, 
1999), as well as Thomas O'Loughlin, "The Latin Version of the Scriptures in Iona in the 
Late Seventh Century: The Evidence from Adomnán's De locis sanctis," Peritia 8 (1994): 
18-26; M.M. Gorman, “Rewriting Augustine: Alcuin's Commentary on the Gospel of John,” 
Revue Bénédictine 19/1 (2009): 36-85. Earlier work includes Bieler's study of Patrick, and 
F.C. Burkitt, "The Bible of Gildas,” Revue Bénédictine 46 (1934): 206—215. 

43 Bengt Léfstedt, Sedulius Scottus: Kommentar zum Evangelium nach Matthdus (GLB 14 
and 19; Freiburg: Herder, 1989 and 1991); H.J. Frede and Herbert Stanjek, Sedulii Scotti Col- 
lectaneum in Apostolum (GLB 31 and 32; 1996 and 1997). 

^* Sabatier died in 1742; the latter volumes were published posthumously and reprinted 
with a new title page in 1751. They were reprinted again in 1976. 
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his successor Hermann Josef Frede with the title Kirchenschriftsteller: Ver- 
zeichnis und Sigel. It not only provides a system of abbreviations for every 
patristic text cited in the edition but also gives details of the best current 
critical edition of each work and lists those which were used for earlier pub- 
lished volumes. Church Fathers are indicated by a siglum normally begin- 
ning with atleast two capital letters, while their works are a combination of 
lowercase letters (except for proper nouns, which begin with a single cap- 
ital). Thus TE ba is Tertullian's De baptismo, HIL Mt is Hilary of Poitiers' 
commentary on Matthew, and VICn-P Chr refers to De Iesu Christo Deo et 
homine by the fifth-century French poet Victorinus (not to be confused with 
Victorinus of Poetovio, whose siglum is VICn, or Victor of Capua, indicated 
by VIC-C). The author's abbreviation is put in square brackets for texts by 
other writers included within the corpus, so Jerome's response to Augus- 
tine's Epistula 71is [AU] ep 72 when transmitted in Augustine's collection 
but HI ep102 among his own writings. Pseudonymously attributed works are 
preceded by PS-. Translations are identified by their Greek author (e.g., ORI 
for Origen, CHRY for Chrysostom) unless the translator is known (e.g., RUF 
for Rufinus). The system also covers additional sources such as saints' lives 
(A-SS), prologues and chapter lists (PROL and KA), and missals and sacra- 
mentaries (M- and S-). Each entry has, where applicable, cross-references 
to the Clavis Patrum Latinorum (see below) and Clavis Patrum Graecorum. 
The abbreviation in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae is given too, although the 
more economical and comprehensive Vetus Latina system sets the standard 
for general use. 

The Vetus Latina editions themselves present the patristic evidence for 
each verse, usually in three ways. Because of the very partial preservation 
of Old Latin manuscripts for most biblical books, the principal lines under- 
neath the Greek text at the head of every page (the “schema”) are recon- 
structed text types based on the Church Fathers. The exact configuration 
varies from volume to volume, and from verse to verse, depending on the 
extant sources. When Tertullian or another very early writer is present, the 
line is designated X. The K text type reflects that of third-century Carthage, 
based largely on Cyprian’s citations, while C indicates a revised version that 
retains an African character, in writers such as Optatus or Primasius. Among 
the European traditions (which are sometimes combined as E), types I (T 
in the Catholic Epistles) and S are derived from early Italian and Spanish 
sources, respectively, while D usually represents the bilingual tradition of 
Codices Bezae (VL 5) and Claromontanus (VL 75). Individual authors may 
be allocated a separate line when their text is distinctive, such as M for 
Ambrose, A for Augustine, and R for Lucifer; other text types may be added 
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as required, and V precedes the Vulgate. In the middle part of the page, the 
exact readings of surviving manuscripts and verbatim citations are com- 
bined in the "critical apparatus," which often includes comparative material 
from other traditions. Finally, the lower third of each page (the "witness 
apparatus") contains the text of each source in full, patristic material being 
cited according to the edition listed in the Répertoire (with references to 
page and line), including manuscript variants where these may be signifi- 
cant. 

The New Testament volumes of the Vetus Latina edition that have so far 
been completed are the following: 


Vol. 24/1. Ephesians (HJ. Frede; 1962-1964) 

Vol. 24/2. Philippians, Colossians (H.J. Frede; 1966-1971) 
Vol. 25/1. Thessalonians, 1-2 Timothy (HJ. Frede; 1975-1982) 
Vol. 25/2. Titus, Philemon, Hebrews (HJ. Frede; 1983-1991) 
Vol. 26/1. Catholic Epistles (W. Thiele; 1956-1969) 

Vol. 26/2. Apocalypse (R. Gryson; 2000-2003) 


Many of the remaining books are in preparation, including the Gospels of 
Mark and John, the Acts of the Apostles, Romans, and 1Corinthians: the 
annual report ofthe institute, the Vetus Latina Arbeitsbericht, includes news 
on progress and lists the current state of the edition.“ 

Over the years, members of the institute have worked on maintain- 
ing, updating, and increasing Denk’s collection of index cards. The collec- 
tion, often consulted by visitors to Beuron, was photographed in 1999, and 
images of the cards, containing the full text of each citation, have been 
available online since 2002 through a subscription to the Brepols Vetus 
Latina Database.* It should be noted, however, that on the publication of 
each Vetus Latina volume the relevant citation cards were removed from 
the index as all the information was presented in the printed volume. At 
present, the database only includes information for biblical books still in 
preparation and critical editions that have appeared after earlier volumes 
were published. In order to complete the database, a project has been 
announced to incorporate the text of citations from the “witness apparatus" 
of published volumes into a fully searchable database. The online edition 
also includes an electronic version of Gryson's Répertoire, which will be reg- 
ularly updated.” 


45 This is available from the Vetus Latina Institute and also online at http://www.vetus 
-latina.de/forschung/forschungen.html. 

46 See http://www.brepolis.net. 

47 Details of these projects are given in the Vetus Latina Arbeitsbericht (2006), 36-37. 
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2. Editions of Patristic Texts 


In order to use a Church Father's citations for research on the New Testa- 
ment, a critical edition of the textual tradition for each work is indispens- 
able. For some works, the best available text remains that of the Patrologia 
Latina (PL) of Jacques-Paul Migne, published between 1844 and 1855 and 
covering a millennium of Latin Church Fathers from Tertullian to Pope 
Innocent III. In many cases, unfortunately, this collection fails to satisfy 
modern requirements, while advances in the identification and attribution 
of works, not to mention the discovery of better manuscripts, mean that it 
must be used with some caution. Nevertheless, the online edition of the full 
text of all 221 volumes in the Patrologia Latina Database is a helpful point of 
reference.“ 

There are three principal modern series of critical editions of Latin patris- 
tic writings. The Corpus Christianorum, started in 1947 by Eligius Dekkers 
with the intention of replacing Migne, is organized into subgroups includ- 
ing the series latina (CCSL) for the earliest authors, and the continuatio 
medievalis (CCCM) for later texts. Since 1953 almost 200 volumes of CCSL 
and over 250 of CCCM have appeared. Preceding the edition is the Clavis 
Patrum Latinorum (CPL), which assigns a number to each Latin Christian 
work written before 735. Not only are details given of the best current edi- 
tion, but also many entries also have a brief bibliography pertaining to mat- 
ters such as manuscript tradition, authenticity, and language.” The Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (CSEL) is sometimes known as the 
"Vienna Corpus" or Corpus Vindobonense (CV). Publication began in 1866, 
and there are now around a hundred volumes, often complementing those 
of the Corpus Christianorum. Sources chrétiennes (SC or SChr), founded in 
1943, produces editions of Christian writings with a French translation on 
the facing page. In addition to these, certain texts have been edited in 
smaller series (such as GLB) or separately, including journal articles; details 
are given in the Répertoire or Clavis. 

The editorial text of most of the Latin volumes in the three main series 
is also available in an online version. This began in 1991 as a project of 


Books currently in preparation may also develop databases with the text of citations, as in 
the case of the Vetus Latina Iohannes. 

48 http://pld.chadwyck.co.uk/. A subscription is required. 

49 The third, most recent, edition of the CPL was published by Dekkers in 1995, shortly 
before his death. The website (http://www.corpuschristianorum.org/series/cpl.html) indi- 
cates that a new electronic edition is under consideration. There are extensive concordance 
tables at the back of the CPL and the Répertoire. 
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CETEDOC (Centre de Traitement Électronique des Documents), known as the 
CLCLT (CETEDOC Library of Christian Latin Texts). Since 2001, it has been 
overseen by the Centre « Traditio Litterarum Occidentalium » and gradually 
expanded with the goal of including all Latin writings from antiquity to 
the present. The Library of Latin Texts is currently available in two parts: 
LLT-A, comprising critically edited texts, is supplemented by more uniform 
corpora in LLT-B.? Although there is no particular encoding of biblical 
citations, the powerful search facilities permit the construction of complex 
queries; results include page and line references to the relevant printed 
edition. 


3. Collections of Citations and Editions of the Bible 


The published volumes of the Vetus Latina edition and the Vetus Latina 
Database offer the fullest assembly of scriptural citations, but several other 
resources should be mentioned. A number of “critical reconstructions" of 
the biblical text of individual Church Fathers have already been noted, 
although these should be used with care not least because they usually rely 
on earlier editions.? Between 1960 and 1975, several volumes appeared ofthe 
Biblia Augustiniana, an assembly of Augustine's scriptural citations: these 
were for the use of commentators rather than textual critics, and only one 
volume covers New Testament books.? Similarly, the published editions of 
the Vetus Latina Hispana, a project by T. Ayuso Marazuela to reconstruct 
the Old Latin Bible as attested in Spanish witnesses, are restricted to the 
Octateuch and Psalter, although the initial volume of prolegomena offers 
a useful introduction and very full bibliography of work on both Church 
Fathers and manuscripts from around 1860 to 1950. 

The Biblia Patristica, begun by the Centre d' Analyse et de Documenta- 
tion Patristique in Strasbourg in 1965, offers an index of patristic scriptural 
references. For the Latin Fathers, this drew on the card collection of the 
Vetus Latina Institute. Three of the seven volumes published before the 


59 The databases are accessed through http://www.brepolis.net/. A subscription is 
required. 

5! The same is true of the lists of Augustine's New Testament citations by P. de Lagarde 
and the sixteen volumes of Greek and Latin biblical references compiled for J.W. Burgon in 
1872-1888 and now held by the British Library (MS Add. 33421-36); the last four are devoted 
to Latin writers from Tertullian to Augustine. 

52 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Titus, and Philemon (Biblia Augustiniana 3 [1964]); see also La 
Bonnardiere, "L'épitre aux Hébreux dans l’ œuvre de saint Augustin" (Biblia Augustiniana, 
N.T. fasc. 17), Revue des études augustiniennes 3 (1957): 137—162. 
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project ended in 2000 contain Latin material: the first two, covering the 
second and third centuries, and the sixth, devoted to Hilary of Poitiers, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Ambrosiaster. However, the archives were taken 
over by Sources Chrétiennes, and the entire database, together with a fur- 
ther hundred thousand unpublished entries for authors including Jerome, 
has been available online since 2007 through the Biblindex project.” At 
present, the database continues to function solely as an index, listing author, 
work, and page references, but with no information about the biblical text. 
References to Latin Fathers are also found in a number of critical editions 
ofthe New Testament. In fact, patristic material in Latin is listed more often 
than Greek citations in the current edition ofthe Nestle-Aland Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece.™ The United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament features 
sixty-one Latin witnesses and indicates how many citations support each 
reading when a Church Father's text is inconsistent. In both cases, however, 
for reasons of space, Latin sources are usually attached to the corresponding 
Greek form rather than given in the original language. The same is true of 
the apparatus to Luke published by the International Greek New Testament 
Project, for which the evidence of the Beuron card index was completely 
reviewed. The Editio Critica Maior cites Vetus Latina text types in the appa- 
ratus and gives fuller information in the volumes of supplementary material; 
Latin material is also to be found in Tischendorfs eighth edition of the Greek 
New Testament. Although critical editions ofthe Vulgate rarely cite patristic 
evidence, there are occasional references in the “Oxford Vulgate.” 


4. Studies and Bibliographies 


In addition to studies relating to individual Church Fathers mentioned 
above, analyses of Old Latin versions of biblical books incorporate patristic 
material. Much secondary literature has been produced in conjunction 


53 http://www.biblindex.org. The site (currently a beta version under development) is 
free, although registration is required. 

54 A search of the electronic apparatus to NA27 in the Stuttgart Electronic Study Bible pro- 
duces a total of just under 4,400 patristic references: of these, around 2,000 are to Greek 
Fathers and 1,700 to Latin Fathers, but there are more than 600 further references to Greek 
Fathers preserved only in Latin translations, bringing the Latin total to over 2,300. Ambrosi- 
aster is cited 495 times and the Latin version of Irenaeus 462 times; Cyprian is a distant third 
with 151 citations. 

55 Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine Secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi (3 vols.; ed. J. Wordsworth, H.J. White, H.F.D. Sparks, et al: Oxford: Clarendon, 
1889-1954). 
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with the Vetus Latina editions. Thiele's edition of the Catholic Epistles was 
preceded by his study of the Latin-Greek equivalences in the letters of John, 
and an investigation of the Latin tradition of the first letter of Peter. For 
the later Pauline Epistles, Frede was able to draw on dissertations and pub- 
lications from other scholars associated with Schafer in Bonn; studies of 
Galatians and 2 Corinthians will inform work on the remaining epistles.* 
The recent edition of Revelation by Gryson has been accompanied by new 
editions of the significant Latin commentaries." This pattern continues for 
work in progress, including Haelewyck's initial assessment of the patristic 
tradition of Mark, Houghton's study of Augustine's text ofJohn, and a num- 
ber of dissertations on Acts.* To these may be added studies of individual 
verses, such as Gryson's presentation ofthe importance of the Old Latin for 
Matt 1313-15.? The concordance of the Vulgate by Fischer and the Latin- 
Greek index of Bergren are useful tools for tracing quotations of particular 
passages.9? 

While the Clavis and the Répertoire both give some indications of sec- 
ondary literature, the most complete list of work on the Latin Bible is the 
Bulletin de la Bible latine (BBL). This annotated bibliography has been pub- 
lished in installments as part of the Revue Bénédictine under the editorship 
of Pierre-Maurice Bogaert since 1964 and is an indispensable index of work 
on manuscripts and citations.” It was preceded by the Bulletin d'ancienne 


56 Frede's dissertation on Ephesians (1958) and those of Udo Borse on Colossians (1966) 
and E. Wolgarten on Titus (1968) remain unpublished. For Galatians, see K.T. Schafer, Die 
Überlieferung des altlateinischen Galaterbriefes (Braunsberg, 1939). Nellessen (1Thessalo- 
nians), Tinnefeld (1Timothy), and Zimmermann (2 Corinthians) are listed in the bibliogra- 
phy. 

57 This updates the classic study by H.J. Vogels, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der latei- 
nischen Apokalypse-übersetzung (Dusseldorf, 1920). See also articles in Gryson, Scientiam 
Salutis. 

58 These comprise studies of Cyprian by Johannes Mohrdiek (Vetus Latina Arbeitsbericht 
[2005], 37), Lucifer of Cagliari by Anna Cibis, and Augustine by Rebekka Schirner (Vetus 
Latina Arbeitsbericht [2009], 17-18). Petzer's "Texts and Text Types in the Latin version of 
Acts" (in Philologia Sacra | [ed. Gryson; Freiburg: Herder, 1993], 259-284) offers an overall 
synthesis, drawing heavily on patristic data. 

59 Further examples include the contributions of North (1Pet 2:23) and Doignon (1Thess 
5:21) to Gryson, Philologia Sacra, and Thiele on 1John 5:7. 

60 Note, however, Harmon's observations on electronic search facilities, which are mag- 
nified in the case of divergent Old Latin versions. Bogaert, “La Bible latine," 152, notes 
that a Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek concordance of the Vetus Latina is in preparation at 
Mariendonk. 

61 Without it, the current study would be far poorer. Working through the BBL in prepar- 
ing this chapter has afforded a comprehensive overview of recent research, and Bogaert 
deserves praise and thanks for his industry and judicious observations. 
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littérature chrétienne latine in the same periodical from 1921 to 1959. The bib- 
liographical Elenchus of Biblica is worthy of mention, as are several patristic 
bibliographies: the annual Bulletin d'information et de liaison of the Asso- 
ciation Internationale d'Études Patristiques/International Association of 
Patristic Studies has an entire section devoted to the Bible and the Fathers; 
the Revue des études augustiniennes et patristiques features an annual Chron- 
ica Tertullianea et Cyprianea alongside the Bulletin Augustinien; and the Cor- 
pus Christianorum Lingua Patrum, a subseries devoted to linguistic studies, 
includes a bibliography of Latin Christian authors with particular reference 
to language and style.9? Kannengiesser's recent Handbook of Patristic Exege- 
sis offers useful introductions and bibliographies for each Church Father 


IV. ISSUES IN THE USE OF LATIN PATRISTIC EVIDENCE 


The evidence of patristic citations for the text of the New Testament is 
valuable only if it is properly assessed and deployed. Many of the following 
issues are not exclusive to the Latin Fathers by which they are illustrated, 
although one thing they serve to underline is that each author—and, in fact, 
each work—needs separate consideration. 


1. Textual Transmission and "Vulgatization" 


The first requirement is that the best edition of each writing should be 
used, as identified by the Clavis or Répertoire. This should preferably be 
based on all known manuscripts and give details of variant readings in a 
critical apparatus. While stories of editors replacing nonstandard biblical 
references with the Vulgate are probably apocryphal, earlier editions are 
often based on a few late witnesses in which the biblical citations may 
have become contaminated during the course of transmission. Modern 


62 Recent editions are available online at http://www.aiep-iaps.org/EN/Publications/ 
Bulletin.html. 

83 G. Sanders and M. Van Uytfanghe, Bibliographie signalétique du Latin des Chrétiens 
(CCLP 1; Turnhout: Brepols, 1989). 

64 For the Latin tradition, see especially chs. 7 and n. 

85 The classic treatment of this subject is Frede, "Die Zitate des Neuen Testaments"; for 
similar questions explored in the Greek tradition, see the works of Fee and Osburn and the 
chapter by Fee and Mullen in the present volume. 

$6 The closest example of substitution with the Vulgate is the expansion of the lemmata 
in Vallarsi's edition of Jerome: For this and other editorial misdemeanours, see Frede, “Die 
Zitate des Neuen Testaments," 470—472, and Metzger, "Patristic Evidence and the Textual 
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editors too are not always accurate in identifying the extent (or origin) 
of each citation, and they can sometimes overlook a reading that is more 
compelling from the biblical perspective. 

Even when the editorial text is unassailable, alternative forms in scrip- 
tural references may transmit information about other versions. The most 
striking example ofthis is Cyprian's Ad Fortunatum and Ad Quirinum, where 
atleast four different Old Latin biblical traditions are represented in the sur- 
viving manuscripts.* Extensive collections of testimonia, like these or the 
Speculum of Augustine, and the lemmata of commentaries (e.g., Pelagius, 
Ambrosiaster), are particularly susceptible to wholesale substitution, while 
citations in the introductory or exegetical parts of the work may remain 
unchanged. Early variation arose through copyists' familiarity with other 
Old Latin versions; although Vulgate references were similarly affected at 
first, its later ubiquity means that the likely direction of change is toward 
this standard version, hence the description of the process as "vulgatiza- 
tion." The rate of change cannot be predicted: despite evidence of very early 
editorial intervention in some works, many copyists faithfully reproduced 
nonstandard forms for several centuries, and biblical passages woven into 
an author's text usually do not seem to be any more prone to alteration than 
the surrounding material 


2. Textual Variation and the Use of Sources 


Just as all the surviving manuscript evidence should be used in establishing 
the text of a patristic work, so it is vital to take every citation into account 
when treating a Church Father as a witness for the biblical text. Variation 
is often found between quotations of the same verse in different writings, 
and inconsistency within a single work is not unusual. While this may 


Criticism of the New Testament," New Testament Studies 18/4 (1972): 379-400, here 379; 
G.G. Willis, "Patristic Biblical Citations: The Importance of a Good Critical Text, Illustrated 
from St. Augustine," in Studia Patristica 7/1 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1966), 576—579, offers 
further examples. 

87 See the introduction to the edition by R. Weber (CCSL 3/1, 1972), lviii-lix. 

68 The accuracy of mediaeval scribes is observed by B. Blumenkranz, “Fidelité du scribe: 
Les citations bibliques,” Rev. Moyen Age latin 8 (1952): 323-326, and HJ. Vogels, “Librarii 
Dormitantes: Aus der Uberlieferung des Ambrosiaster-Kommentars zu den Paulinischen 
Briefen,” Sacris Erudiri 8 (1956): 5-13. Houghton, Augustine’s Text of John: Patristic Citations 
and Latin Gospel Manuscripts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 86-87, notes that 
Vulgate influences only seem to affect citations in manuscripts of Augustine from the twelfth 
century onward. 
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occasionally be indicative of interference in the textual tradition, in most 
cases it is likely to go back to the author. Reliance on memory (discussed 
below) can play a part, but Christian writers are likely to have used a number 
of biblical codices over the course of their career. Although the dating of 
works is often difficult to establish, a chronological ordering of a Church 
Father's citations can sometimes reveal patterns of affiliation to different 
forms of scriptural text. 

Inconsistency in a Church Father's biblical text may also reflect different 
sources. From Tertullian onward, earlier writings have been reused by sub- 
sequent generations. These can include lengthy quotations or reworkings 
containing biblical references unaltered from their original form. Some- 
times the dependence is obvious, but on other occasions it may be signaled 
only by an unexpected form of scriptural text or an identical sequence 
of verses. The recording of catenae of references can help identify such 
instances, although it is always possible that the original source has been 
lost. In letters and polemical works, writers may quote their correspondent 
or opponent, or adopt their form ofthe biblical text.” Each work must there- 
fore be analyzed separately, in order to establish the context of each biblical 
reference, in addition to comparing citations across the whole of an author’s 
corpus. 

Latin authors also used Greek patristic writings, either in the original or 
in a translation (which may not have survived). Correspondences between 
Greek and Latin Fathers, especially in readings not preserved in any manu- 
scripts, should be investigated very carefully in order to determine whether 
they are genuinely independent." Furthermore, Rufinus' practice of sub- 
stituting an existing Old Latin version for the lemmata but translating the 
commentary directly from the Greek, with abbreviations and expansions, 
indicates that Latin renderings may not correspond to the biblical text of 
the Greek original. Nonetheless, once the basis of their text has been iden- 
tified, translated works may be of value for scriptural citations as well as 
comments about particular readings, as in the case of Irenaeus' Aduersus 
Haereses. 


69 Houghton, "Augustine's Adoption of the Vulgate Gospels,” New Testament Studies 54/3 
(2008): 450-464, exemplifies this for Augustine, showing how his citations from memory 
change at a different rate to his other references. 

7 See Houghton, Augustine’s Text of John, esp. 139-170. 

71 Examples are given in Frede, "Die Zitate des Neuen Testaments," 467-468. 
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3. Distinguishing Different Types of Citation 


Like manuscripts, citations “must be weighed, not counted”: some are more 
significant than others. It has become customary to classify scriptural refer- 
ences in the Church Fathers according to their degree of verbal correspon- 
dence with a biblical text. The categories most commonly used are citation, 
adaptation, allusion, reminiscence, and locution.” While these are helpful as 
a description of how a Church Father refers to scripture, further analysis is 
necessary to determine the relationship of the text in these references to 
the biblical manuscripts used by the writer. For example, it can be impor- 
tant to distinguish between occasions when a Church Father reads a passage 
from a codex and when he is citing from memory, or to provide informa- 
tion on the context of the citation given the problems of contamination 
and the use of different sources explained above. This cannot be determined 
from a superficial comparison with surviving biblical codices, but requires 
a detailed survey of patristic writings and citation practice, which must be 
carried out afresh for each Church Father. 

A distinction has therefore been proposed between primary citations, 
when a church Father's text is likely to have been taken from a manuscript, 
and secondary citations, for which no such connection can be made.” The 
former category includes the occasions when a biblical codex is explicitly 
mentioned, or reference is made to different readings known to the Church 
Father. During the course of sermons or debates held in church, recourse 
may be had to the scriptural books used in the liturgy. Citations of particular 
length, or discussions of a passage featuring a number of verses in sequence, 
may also qualify, as long as there is no evidence of modification. The lemma 
of a biblical commentary, which is sometimes treated as a category in itself, 
may in certain writings have the status of a primary citation. Obviously, 
most if not all exegetical works would have been composed with reference 
to at least one biblical manuscript, but given that the sequential text is the 
most likely type of citation to be replaced by a later editor, alemma can only 
be confidently identified as the authorial text after careful analysis. 


7? For definitions, see Osburn, “Methodology in Identifying Patristic Citations in NT 
Textual Criticism," Novum Testamentum 47/4 (2005): 313-343, here 318. 

73 See Houghton, “Augustine’s Adoption of the Vulgate Gospels,” 451. It is instructive to 
compare Fee’s proposals for a typographical distinction between different types of citations, 
although this has not yet been adopted (“The Use of Greek Patristic Citations,” part 4; see also 
the chapter by Fee and Mullen in the present volume); Metzger, “Patristic Evidence,” 399, also 
suggests a special siglum for an explicit reference to a variant reading. Perhaps using normal 
type for primary citations and italic for secondary citations would be the simplest expedient. 
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The category of secondary citations comprises the majority of scriptural 
references with a close verbal correspondence to surviving versions but no 
additional indication that theirtext derives from a manuscript. A codex may 
still have been used in some cases, but many will have been quoted from 
memory. Indeed, in works such as exegetical sermons, authors sometimes 
drew the initial citation from a manuscript but relied on memory for sub- 
sequent references, reverting to the form of their “mental text.” Certain 
features are typical of the text of citations made from memory: Connec- 
tives may be supplied, altered, or absent, as the passage is transposed into 
a new context; nouns are substituted for pronouns; the number or person 
of verbs and pronouns may be altered if a specific pronouncement is being 
applied to a more general context; entire phrases may be omitted when they 
are not relevant to the author's purpose. The generic term for such alter- 
ations associated with a biblical verse taken out of context is “flattening”.” 
If these features are obvious enough, the reference may be classified as an 
adaptation. However, it is important to be aware that when these types of 
change are present in a citation from memory, the likelihood is that they 
are subconscious rather than deliberate. Quotations from memory may still 
convey important information about the biblical text, but a secondary cita- 
tion should not normally be used as evidence for a variant that may have 
arisen through flattening even if this is also attested in certain manuscripts. 

Another indication of citation from memory is the phenomenon of “con- 
flation," when phrases are combined from two or more biblical verses. This 
is particularly common in quotations from the Synoptic Gospels, where 
the similarity of the narratives often results in elements being introduced 
from a different account.” Nonetheless, as harmonization is found in bibli- 
cal manuscripts as well, an author may be quoting accurately from a copy; 
the same conflation might also arise independently. The characteristics of 
each Church Father's mental text can only be identified ifthere isa sufficient 
body of comparative material. For instance, Cassiodorus has a remarkably 
high degree of harmonizations, while Augustine makes direct speech more 
vivid by introducing the word ecce and seems to prefer the form iste to hic.” 


74 For examples of this practice, see Houghton, Augustine's Text of John, 13-115. 

75 See Houghton, Augustine's Text of John, 67-76; idem, “‘Flattening’ in Latin Biblical 
Citations," in Studia Patristica: Papers Presented at the Fifteenth International Conference on 
Patristic Studies held in Oxford 2008 (Leuven: Peeters, 2010). 

76 For examples in the Catholic Epistles, see Thiele, "Probleme der Versio Latina in den 
katholischen Briefen,” in Die alten Übersetzungen (ed. K. Aland; 1972), 93-119, here 105. 

77 James W. Halporn, “Cassiodorus’ Commentary on Psalms 20 and 21: Text and Context,” 
Revue des Études Augustiniennes 32 (1986): 92-102; Houghton, Augustine’s Text of John, 75. 
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4. The Relationship of the Latin to the Greek 


Although Marius Victorinus, Jerome, and other Latin writers sometimes 
quote passages in Greek, the principal way in which their evidence is 
applied to the textual criticism of the Greek New Testament is through 
correlating Latin readings with their Greek equivalent. As in the case of bib- 
lical manuscripts, this task must be approached with caution despite the 
many correspondences between the two languages.” In the first place, it 
is sometimes difficult to match a scriptural reference to a particular verse: 
even with the help of concordances, the variety of Latin renderings means 
that there may be little overlap between different forms of the same verse. 
Latin versions are useful for determining the presence of verses or phrases 
absent from some Greek witnesses, although the frequent omission of irrel- 
evant material from citations means that they may be less significant than 
manuscripts in this respect. On the level of words, it should be remembered 
that an idiomatic Latin translation can combine two Greek words or use a 
periphrastic expression, so there may not be formal equivalence: further- 
more, one Latin version with an exact correspondence to Greek may derive 
from the same text as a looser rendering. Grammatical information may 
sometimes be easily comparable, although this too can vary in translation, 
and authors may adjust the scope of a biblical saying in citations. 

The most difficult aspect of relating a Latin version to a Greek text is in 
the field of semantics. Different renderings of the same Greek word must 
be distinguished from variants that represent different readings. There are 
often several Latin options to represent a single Greek term: some may cor- 
respond more closely to an alternative that is already attested in Greek 
tradition, but this was not necessarily the form read by the translator.” 
This problem is particularly vexed in the question of connectives, which are 
common points of variation in patristic citations, and prepositions.® Addi- 
tionally, the revision of a Latin translation on purely internal criteria (e.g., 
stylistic changes) or misreadings and corruptions—which may have arisen 
ifa patristic work was composed by dictation— leads to Latin readings that 


78 See Fischer, "Das Neue Testament,” 80-92, on the limitations of Latin in representing 
Greek, translated into English in Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their 
Origins, Transmission and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 362-374. 

79 See the examples in Fischer, “Das Neue Testament,” 83-85 and 91-92; Thiele, “Probleme 
der Versio Latina,” 98-99 and 115. 

80 See D.C. Parker, "The Translation of OYN in the Old Latin Gospels,” NTS 31 (1985): 252- 
276; Fischer, "Das Neue Testament,” 86-87. 
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have no relationship to the Greek.?' As noted above, the use of Greek patris- 
tic writings by Latin Fathers means that certain forms oftext may never have 
existed in a biblical manuscript, even though they are common to citations 
in both languages. 

Finally, the citation of Latin evidence in an apparatus to the Greek New 
Testament should take account of the Old Latin text types. Latin versions 
are only of value for the Greek tradition when it can be shown that contact 
took place between the two. After the initial translation, made from a 
Greek exemplar, such contact took the form of revisions based on Greek 
manuscripts. The principal evidence for this is in the reconstructed Old 
Latin text types and of course the Vulgate, which is known to derive from 
a systematic comparison. The first attestation of each text type, which is 
usually in a Church Father, does not necessarily correspond to the time or 
the place at which comparison was made. Subsequent witnesses to the same 
text type cannot be counted as additional evidence for the Greek unless it 
can be demonstrated that a Greek manuscript was consulted: apart from 
wholesale revisions constituting text types, this is practically impossible 
when the text is left unchanged, so in practice it is restricted to variant 
readings that betray clear evidence of Greek influence.? While analysis of 
the evidence on this basis is not possible in those books for which the Old 
Latin versions have not yet been established, it has been adopted in the 
Editio Critica Maior of the Catholic Epistles. 


V. FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Itis pleasingto be ableto report continued progress on the study ofthe Latin 
Fathers since the first edition ofthese essays, building on the contribution of 
J. Lionel North to that volume. The ongoing Vetus Latina edition and related 
studies have produced much material of value both to New Testament 
textual critics and to patristic scholars more generally. The biggest advances 
of the last fifteen years have been in the provision of critically edited texts 
in electronic form, setting the standard for other areas, and the online 
availability of the Vetus Latina Database. It is to be hoped in the future 
that these two types of resource may be linked, in order to produce not 
only a searchable database of all patristic biblical citations, but also one 


81 Examples in Fischer, “Das Neue Testament,” 88. 
82 On this, see further Fischer, “Das Neue Testament,” 80; Frede, “Die Zitate des Neuen 
Testaments," 474. 
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that offers direct links to the context of each citation and perhaps even the 
manuscripts in which these writings are transmitted. 

Nonetheless, as the amount of available information increases, the need 
for considered scholarly analyses becomes more apparent. The trend in 
research on Latin Fathers away from critical reconstructions to studies of 
individual Church Fathers and their citation habits represents an impor- 
tant step in understanding the use of the Bible in antiquity and assessing 
the textual value of citations in a more nuanced way than a simple compar- 
ison with those biblical manuscripts that happen to have been preserved. 
Much earlier work on the biblical text ofthe Latin Fathers can now be eval- 
uated afresh in the light of new critical editions. In this way, the reciprocal 
relationship between biblical textual criticism and patristic research, the 
study of manuscripts and the history of exegesis, will continue to build on 
established knowledge and produce fresh insights. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE USE OF THE SYRIAC FATHERS 
FOR NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Sebastian Brock 


Quotations from the Syriac Fathers play a significant role in the study ofthe 
different Syriac versions of the New Testament. The reason for this lies in 
the nature of the Syriac biblical material that comes down to us, especially 
as regards the gospel text. 

Probably the earliest Syriac version was the Diatessaron—to whose very 
mention a whole host of unsettled problems is attached. Even if we assume 
that the Syriac Diatessaron represented Tatian's work (and not a gospel har- 
mony by someone else), there is no certainty over the language in which 
it was first composed. If Syriac,! then it will presumably date from shortly 
after circa 170 CE, subsequent to Tatian's return to the East from Rome. If, 
however, Greek was the original language,” then the Syriac translation could 
have been made by someone else at an unknown later date. The Diates- 
saron, of course, does not survive in Syriac, and so our exact knowledge of 
its Syriac form depends entirely on quotations in early Syriac writers, above 
all in the Commentary on the Diatessaron by Ephrem (d. 373 CE). 

Probably, though not certainly, subsequent to the Diatessaron come the 
Old Syriac gospels, represented in two somewhat different forms in the two 
surviving witnesses, the Curetonianus (C) and the Sinaiticus (S), both of the 
fifth century.’ Since it is likely that C and S have independently undergone 
some revision on the basis of the Greek text (itself developing), the witness 


1 So W.L. Petersen, "New Evidence for the Question of the Original Language of the 
Diatessaron,” in Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments: Festschrift zum 80. 
Geburtstag von H. Greeven (ed. W. Schrage; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 325-343. 

? Thus the majority of scholars in recent years; see the survey in W.L. Petersen, “New 
Evidence," and, for earlier opinions, B.M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 30-32. 

3 A new fragmentary (palimpsest) witness is provided among the “new finds" at St. 
Catherine's Monastery, Sinai (M37N): See the two sample texts in Philothée de Sinai, Nou- 
veaux manuscrits syriaques du Sinai (Athens: Fondation du Mont Sinai, 2008), 45. 
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of quotations in early Syriac writers is of great importance for the purpose 
of discerning other, and perhaps more primitive, forms of the Old Syriac. 
Outside the Gospels, the quotations of fourth-century Syriac writers provide 
the sole evidence for the pre-Peshitta form of these books. 

In the course of the fifth century, the Old Syriac and Diatessaron were 
replaced by the Peshitta, a further (and surprisingly inconsistent) revision 
ofthe Old Syriac.*So effectively was this particular revision circulated that it 
succeeded in quickly becoming the standard (and remarkably stable) text of 
all the Syriac Churches. Exactly when, how, and by whom the Peshitta revi- 
sion was first promulgated is unknown; in the formulation of any hypothe- 
sis, however, the witness of quotations from early Syriac writers is crucial. 

The requirement for exactitude in theological expression, brought about 
by the christological controversies subsequent to the Council of Chalcedon 
(451CE), led to another revision, bringing the Syriac text closer to the Greek 
original. Commissioned by Philoxenus, Syrian Orthodox theologian and 
bishop of Mabbug (d. 523CE), this work was actually carried out by his 
chorepiscopos Polycarp in 507/508 cE. Exactly how the Philoxenian version 
was related to yet a further work of revision, the Harklean, undertaken by 
Thomas of Harkel circa 615CE, has been a matter of controversy among 
scholars ever since the text of the single surviving of these two versions 
was published. Is this text the Philoxenian (as its editor thought), with just 
some marginalia and critical apparatus added by Thomas? Or is it really the 
Harklean—which would then mean that the Philoxenian was lost? It has 
only been in recent years that, thanks to a study of quotations in Philoxenus' 
own writings, this long-standing problem has finally be settled, in favor of 
the latter alternative (see further below). 

It will be apparent from this brief overview that certain Syriac Fathers 
havea particularly important role to play in establishing the early Syriac ver- 
sions of the NT. In any study of pre-Peshitta forms of the text, interest will 
focus on the rather small corpus of fourth-century Syriac literature (virtu- 
ally nothing of relevance from earlier times survives). This corpus consists 
of three main collections: (1) the 23 Demonstrations of Aphrahat, writing 
between 337 and 345CE in the Persian Empire; (2) the extensive writings 
in both prose and verse of Ephrem, who worked in Nisibis prior to 363 


^ Comparison of the text of the Peshitta (and Harklean) with the two Old Syriac manu- 
scripts has now been immensely facilitated by G. Kiraz's Comparative Edition of the Syriac 
Gospels aligning the Sinaiticus, Curetonianus, Peshitta and Harklean Versions, vols. 1-4 (Lei- 
den: Brill, 1996). 
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and then, for the last ten years of his life, in Edessa; and (3) the collec- 
tion of thirty ascetical homilies usually known as the Liber Graduum, or 
“Book of Steps,” composed probably in the Persian Empire very approxi- 
mately 400 CE. All these works are preserved in sixth- (or even fifth-) century 
manuscripts; there is, therefore, little likelihood that their biblical quota- 
tions were adapted in the course of scribal transmission to the more familiar 
Peshitta. In the case of Ephrem, however, great care needs to be taken to 
exclude the considerable number of works of dubious authenticity—a pre- 
caution that has not always been taken in the past.’ 

Two different approaches are possible in considering the evidence of 
quotations in the Syriac Fathers. In the first, the biblical book (or group 
of books) of a particular version constitutes the starting point. This, for 
example, was the approach of F.C. Burkitt in his edition of the Old Syriac 
(based on C), whose apparatus gives citations from Aphrahat and Ephrem 
where available, and of I. Ortiz de Urbina in his Vetus Evangelium Syrorum, 
which covers quotations of both Diatessaron and Old Syriac.* The second 
approach, by contrast, takes as its starting point a particular author. Thus, 
for Aphrahat we have the meticulous study by T. Baarda (covering only 
John), and for Ephrem the materials collected by L. Leloir (unfortunately 
including many works definitely not by Ephrem)." 


5 There has been dispute in the past over the extent of Ephrem's genuine works: A. Vöö- 
bus wanted to include many works excluded by E. Beck (Ephrem's main editor in modern 
times). Scholars today generally accept Beck's judgment on this matter. 

6 F.C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (2 vols.; Cambridge: University Press, 1904). 
In chs. 3 and 4 of vol. 2 (Introduction and Notes), he has a detailed study of early gospel 
quotations. I. Ortiz de Urbina, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum et exinde excerptum Diatessaron 
Tatiani (Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia 6; Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas, 1967). Here he gives quotations from the Old Syriac on pp. 3-205 (but in the sequence 
ofthe Diatessaron), and what he deems to represent the Diatessaron on pp. 207—299. On this 
work see R. Murray, "Reconstructing the Diatessaron," HeyJ 10 (1969): 43-49. 

7 For Aphrahat see T. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage, vol. 1: 
Aphrahat's Text of the Fourth Gospel (Amsterdam: Krips Repro B.V., 1975). He gives a helpful 
survey of earlier research on Aphrahat's gospel text on pp. 11-54. For Ephrem see L. Leloir, 
L'Évangile d'Éphrem d'aprés les oeuvres éditées: Receuil des textes (CSCO 180, Subsidia 12; 
Louvain: Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1958). For Leloir's collection of Ephrem's quotations 
from the Diatessaron, see n. 8 below. Still valuable is the much earlier study by F.C. Burkitt, 
S. Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospel (Texts and Studies 7/2; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1901). For work on the quotations in the Liber Graduum, see A. Baker, "The 
Significance of the New Testament Text of the Syriac Liber Graduum,” in SE 5 = TU 103 (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1968), 171-175, and the literature cited there. The witness of Aphrahat, Ephrem 
and the Liber Graduum is included in The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to 
St. Luke (2 vols.; ed. by the American and British Committees ofthe International Greek New 
Testament Project; The New Testament in Greek 3; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984, 1987). 
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With these preliminary observations in mind, we can now look at partic- 
ular areas in a little more detail. 


I. THE GOSPELS: DIATESSARON, OLD SYRIAC, AND PESHITTA 


The year 1963 marked a watershed in the study of Syriac quotations of the 
Diatessaron, for in that year Leloir published the newly discovered Syriac 
original of much of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron? hitherto 
known only in Armenian translation. Previous to this, attempts to glean 
Diatessaron readings from Syriac writers were hedged in by uncertainties, 
either over the identity of the version cited, or, in the rare cases where the 
Syriac author in question identified the quotation as being from the Diates- 
saron, over the textual accuracy of the quotation, since both the authors 
and the manuscripts in question were late? Now, for the first time extensive 
quotations from the Syriac Diatessaron were available in an early author 
and preserved in a sixth-century manuscript. Not surprisingly, this gave rise 
to new collections of Syriac Diatessaron material excerpted from this new 
witness by Leloir and Ortiz de Urbina." Quite apart from the fact that both 
works need to be used with caution, they both still need to be supplemented 
in view of the publication by Leloir of a considerable number of further 
leaves from the same manuscript of Ephrem's commentary." Surprisingly, 
this new textual evidence has not yet been fully exploited; this may in part 
be due to problems raised concerning both the authorship and the liter- 
ary integrity of the Commentary on the Diatessaron,” although individual 


8 L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem: Commentaire de l'Evangile concordant: Texte syriaque (Manu- 
scrit Chester Beatty 709) (Chester Beatty Monographs 8; Dublin: Hodges Figgis and Co. Ltd., 
1963). 

9 E.g, A. Rücker, “Die Zitate aus dem Mattháusevangelium im syrischen Buche der 
Stufen, ” BZ 20 (1932): 342-354, on which see the comments by A. Baker, “The Significance." 
For the latter see, e.g., I.H. Hall, “A Pair of Citations from the Diatessaron,” JBL 10 (1891): 153- 
155. 

10 [, Leloir, Le témoignage d'Éphrem sur le Diatessaron (CSCO 227, Subsidia 19; Louvain: 
Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1962). Ch. 1 contains the excerpts in Latin translation, while ch. 2 
provides discussion and other supporting testimonia. For Ortiz de Urbina, see n. 5 above. 

!! L, Leloir, Saint Ephrem: Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant: Texte syriaque (Manu- 
scrit Chester Beatty 709): Folios additionels (Chester Beatty Monographs 8; Leuven: Peeters 
Press, 1990). An English translation ofthe entire commentary, by C. McCarthy, is provided in 
JSS Supplement 2 (1993). 

12 See especially C. Lange, The Portrayal of Christ in the Syriac Commentary on the Diates- 
saron (CSCO 616, Subsidia 118; Louvain: Peeters, 2005), 1-9, 162-173. 
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quotations of both the Diatessaron and ofthe Old Syriac (yawnaya, "Greek") 
have received attention." 

Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron plays a part in M.-É. Bois- 
mard's search for the pre-Diatessaron gospel harmony that was used by 
Justin.^ According to him, Ephrem’s commentary combines material from 
both these harmonies, and he also claims that the earlier harmony has left 
its mark on the Old Syriac Sinaiticus and was known to Aphrahat. The evi- 
dence for all this would seem to be extremely fragile, and it really requires 
presentation on a much wider basis than is the case in his monograph. 

The search for Diatessaron readings has recently been extended to the 
Acts of Thomas (by C.E. Morrison) and to the Syriac translation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia's Catechetical Homilies (by S. Gerber Morrison, after a 
careful investigation of two possible cases of Diatessaron readings in the 
Acts of Thomas, concluded that there was no evidence that either originated 
from the Diatessaron. Gerber was only able to find one possible case of 
the influence of the Diatessaron; the majority of the quotations had been 
conformed to the Peshitta, though in a few cases (notably for John 1:14), the 
influence of Old Syriac readings had made itself felt. 

Although the Diatessaron was deliberately suppressed in the first half of 
the fifth century by Theodoret (and others), some of its distinctive readings 
continued to have an afterlife in Syriac literature, albeit probably indepen- 
dently of actual texts of the Diatessaron. An excellent example is provided 
by the reading mukle, “bars (of Sheol),” at Matt 16:18, instead of tar'e, “gates” 
(thus S C P): not only does the reading occur in Ephrem's Commentary on 
the Diatessaron (XIV.1), but it also turns up in many later writers as well, the 
majority of whom show no other knowledge ofthe Diatessaron." In another 


13 The former especially in studies by T. Baarda, such as “Nathanael, ‘the Scribe of Israel’: 
John 147 in Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron," ETL 71 (1995): 321-336; several of 
his earlier articles are collected in his Essays on the Diatessaron (Kampen, 1994). For the 
latter, see C. Lange, “Ephrem, His School, and the Yawnaya: Some Remarks on the early Syriac 
Versions of the New Testament," in The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy (ed. B. ter 
Haar Romeny; Monographs of the Peshitta Institute Leiden 15; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 159-175. 

14 M.-E. Boismard, Le Diatessaron: de Tatien à Justin (Études bibliques NS 15; Paris: Libraire 
Lecoffre, 1992), 16-22, 93-125 (“La tradition syriaque”). On this see also W.L. Petersen, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 348-356. 

15 C.E. Morrison, "The Text of the New Testament in the Acts of Judas Thomas," in The 
Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy, 187—205; S. Gerber, "Diatessaron-Zitate bei Theodor 
von Mopsuestia?” Journal of Ancient Christianity u (2007): 462-471. 

16 See S.P. Brock, "The Gates/Bars of Sheol Revisited,” in Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and 
Uncanonical: Essays in Honour of T. Baarda (ed. W.L. Petersen, J.S. Vos, and H.J. de Jonge; 
SNT 89; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 7-24. 
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case, it is only the later Syriac commentators of the ninth century onward 
who provide an otherwise unknown Diatessaron reading: this concerns the 
diet of John the Baptist (Matt 3:4 = Mark 1:6), said to be “milk and honey,” 
giving it what might be called a mythological interpretation." 

Quotations in early writers may also on occasion throw light on the 
wording used in the oral transmission of the gospel message, prior to the 
composition of the Diatessaron and Old Syriac. This possibility has been 
suggested in the case ofthe recurrent use by early Syriac writers of the verb 
Sra, “reside,” in contexts reminiscent of Luke 1:35 and John 1:14, where all 
the Syriac versions, by contrast, employ the verb aggen, "tabernacle."? As it 
happens, both sra and aggen have excellent credentials in Jewish Aramaic, 
where both verbs are used in the context of theophanies. 

The lack of any evidence concerning the origins ofthe Old Syriac has not 
prevented scholars from offering speculations. Thus, for Burkitt, Palut was 
the responsible party (i.e., in his view, it originated in the late second cen- 
tury), whereas for Vööbus it was Qune in the early fourth century.” While no 
sufficiently early Syriac quotations are available to help adjudicate between 
these two positions, the evidence of quotations does help to resolve another 
issue on which these scholars differed. In the introduction to his edition 
of the Old Syriac gospels, Burkitt claimed that Rabbula, bishop of Edessa 
(d. 435), was the author of the Peshitta.” One of the key pieces of evidence 
that he adduced in support was the observation that writers earlier than 
Rabbula quoted the Old Syriac (or Diatessaron) gospels, those later than 
Rabbula the Peshitta. 


17 See S.P. Brock, "The Baptist Diet in Syriac sources,” Oriens Christianus 54 (1970): 115- 
116. 

18 The work of P. Perrier, Karozoutha. Annonce orale de la bonne nouvelle en araméen et 
évangiles greco-latins (Paris: Mediaspaul, 1986), needs to be used with caution. 

19 S.P. Brock, "The Lost Old Syriac at Luke 1:35 and the Earliest Syriac Terms for the 
Incarnation," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century (ed. W.L. Petersen; Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 117-131 (repr. in Fire from Heaven: Studies in Syriac 
Theology and Liturgy [Aldershot: Variorum, 2006], ch. 10). For aggen see also n. 40 below. 

2 Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 2:208; A. Vóóbus, Neue Angaben über die textge- 
schichtlichen Zustande in Edessa in den Jahren ca 326-340 (PETSE 3; Stockholm, 1951), 33-34 
(with due caution). The origins of Christianity in Edessa are highly uncertain, and Burkitt's 
reconstruction has been challenged notably by W. Bauer, Rechtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im 
altesten Christentum (BHT 10; Tübingen: Mohr, 1934; 2d ed. 1963; ET Orthodoxy and Heresy in 
Earliest Christianity [trans. Paul J. Achtemeier et al.; ed. R.A. Kraft and G. Krodel; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1971; London: SCM, 1972), ch. 1. See further my "Eusebius and Syriac Christianity," in 
Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism (ed. H.A. Attridge and Gohei Hata; Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1992), 212-234. 

?! Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 2361. 
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In a number of publications, Vóóbus vigorously challenged this position, 
largely on the basis of the evidence of quotations.” In the first place, Vööbus 
showed that Old Syriac readings could be found in writers dating from 
well after Rabbula's time. In Burkitt's defense, it should be said that, while 
this observation is undoubtedly correct, Vóóbus' accompanying claim that 
Peshitta quotations could be found in writers prior to Rabbula is open to 
question, in that the dating of the texts he adduced here is highly doubtful. 
Vööbus’ second point was that when Rabbula made his Syriac translation of 
Cyril's de recta fide toward the end of his life, he adapted the gospel quota- 
tions to the wording ofthe Old Syriac, rather than to the Peshitta. If Rabbula 
was really the author of the Peshitta, as Burkitt claimed, why did he ignore 
it here? Vööbus of course resolved this dilemma by deducing that Rabbula 
was not the author of the Peshitta. As further evidence that the Peshitta 
revision antedated Rabbula, Vóóbus adduced the presence of Peshitta read- 
ings in gospel quotations that featured in translations from Greek that are 
preserved in the earliest of all dated Syriac literary manuscripts, belonging 
to 41 CE, and in the Syriac Acts of John, which is likely to belong to before 
circa 400.” 

Many of Vööbus’ later contributions on this topic were written in re- 
sponse to M. Black, who challenged his findings and sought to defend 
Burkitt's position (although he admitted that Burkitt was wrong in denying 
the existence of Old Syriac readings in writers later than Rabbula).** Black 


22 Notably A. Vööbus, Investigations into the Text of the New Testament Used by Rabbula of 
Edessa (Contributions of Baltic University 59; Pinneberg, 1947); Researches on the Circulation 
of the Peshitta in the Middle of the Fifth Century (Contributions of Baltic University 64; 
Pinneberg, 1948); Neue Angaben über die textgeschichtlichen Zustande in Edessa in den Jahren 
ca 326-340 (PETSE 3; Stockholm, 1951); Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, 
vols. 1-2 (CSCO 128, 496, Subsidia 3, 79; Louvain: Imprimerie Orientaliste L. Durbecq, 1951; 
Leuven: Peeters, 1987). 

23 For the former, see A. Vööbus, "The Oldest Traces of the Syriac Peshitta,” Mus 63 (1950): 
191-204; and for the latter, idem, “Das Alter der Peschitta,” OrChr 38 (1954): 1-10. 

24 M. Black's most important contributions here are “The New Testament Peshitta and 
Its Predecessors," SNTS Bulletin 1 (1950): 51-62; “Rabbula of Edessa and the Peshitta,” BJRL 
33 (1950-1951): 203-210; "The Gospel Text of Jacob of Serugh,” JTS n.s. 2 (1951): 57-63; “Zur 
Geschichte des syrischen Evangelientextes,” TLZ 77 (1952): 705—710; “The Text of the Peshitta 
Tetraevangelium," in Studia Paulina in Honorem J. de Zwaan (Haarlem: De Eerven F. Bohn, 
1953), 20-28; "The Syriac New Testament in Early Patristic Tradition," in La Bible et les Peres 
(ed. A. Benoit and P. Prigent; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1971), 263-278; "The Syr- 
jac Versional Tradition," in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neues Testaments, die Kirchenväterz- 
itate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 120—159. The controversy 
is well covered by B.M. Metzger in Early Versions, 56—61; for Vööbus’ final comments on the 
issue, see his Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, 2:4-8. 
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gives a different interpretation of the important witness of the quotations 
in Rabbula's translation of Cyril's de recta fide: for him, the mixture of 
Old Syriac and Peshitta readings indicates that Rabbula was indeed using 
his own revision, but that this revision had not yet been completed.” As 
for Vóóbus' claim to have found Peshitta quotations in writings prior to 
Rabbula, Black pointed out that much uncertainty surrounds these, since in 
several cases they were translations from Greek rather than original Syriac 
compositions. 

One can observe that, in the course of this controversy over the origins of 
the Peshitta, the differences between Vööbus and Black gradually narrowed 
over the years. Although Black never abandoned Burkitt's view that Rabbula 
made an authoritative revision of the Syriac gospel text, he admitted in his 
later articles that, on the one hand, there was a long process of revision 
behind the Peshitta, and, on the other hand, Rabbula's revision was not to 
be identified as the Peshitta as we have it in manuscripts of the late fifth 
century onward. Here it should be observed that, since the two surviving 
Old Syriac manuscripts are each, in different ways, sporadically revised 
on the basis of a Greek text (or texts),”° the so-called Peshitta readings in 
quotations earlier than circa 400 could equally well be explained as pre- 
Peshitta revisions analogous to those also found in S and C. What no one has 
found yet is clear early evidence of the Peshitta text in its fully developed 
form, such as appears in the very stable manuscript tradition of the late 
fifth century onward.” When and how this text was promulgated thus 
remains unknown, and the lack of Syriac writings firmly dated to the first 


25 The situation is in fact more complicated, since the attribution of this translation to 
Rabbula is not certain; see D. King, The Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria: A Study in Translation Technique (CSCO 626, Subsidia 123; Louvain: Peeters, 2008), 
66-67, 280-281. The matter is also discussed by B. Aland and A. Juckel, Die Neue Testa- 
ment in syrischer Überlieferung, vol. 1: Die grossen katholischen Briefe (Arbeiten zur neutes- 
tamentlichen Textforschung 7; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 94-103, in connection with the 
Catholic Epistles. 

?6 Sometimes, of course, of a different textual character from the Greek text underlying 
the original Old Syriac translation. 

27 Vööbus’ claims to the contrary (e.g., in his Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in 
Syriac, vol. 2) seem to be exaggerated. What is the case, however, is that individual Old Syriac 
readings do survive here and there in some early Peshitta manuscripts, an aspect taken up 
by A. Juckel in a number of studies: “A Re-examination of Codex Phillips 1388," Hugoye 6/1 
(2003); “Ms Schøyen 2530/Sinai Syr. 3 and the New Testament Peshitta,” Hugoye 6/2 (2003), 
and his “Research on the Old Syriac heritage of the Peshitta Gospels: A Collation of ms Bibl. 
Nationale syr. 30,” Hugoye 12/1 (2009). (Vööbus, Studies, 2:42-68, had already singled this last 
manuscript out as being of particular interest). 
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halfofthe fifth century makes it unlikely that much further light can be shed 
on this question.?? 

A detailed and elaborate attempt to recover an early Greek text of the 
Gospel of John that in part involved a study of the Syriac translation of 
John Chrysostom's Homilies on John has been made by M.-É. Boismard and 
A. Lamouille.? From a Syriacist's point of view, the way in which the Syriac 
evidence is handled is unsatisfactory, and it has received serious criticism 
from J.W. Childers in a couple of studies dealing with the Syriac translation 
of John’s homilies.? In a separate article, a model of its kind, Childers exam- 
ines the traces of Old Syriac readings in the (earlier) Syriac translation of 
John’s Homilies on Matthew.? Another excellent contribution, again deal- 
ing with a group of patristic texts translated from Greek (Cyril of Alexan- 
dria's letters), is by D. King, who devotes a whole chapter to "Translation 
techniques in the scriptural citations," as well as a long appendix where 
the evidence is set out in an admirably clear way.” Since the various letters 
were translated at different times, no overall pattern of treatment emerges: 
in the earlier translations, there are traces of the influence of the Old Syr- 
iac, but it is the Peshitta whose influence predominates; only in the case 
of two texts, whose translations both probably date from the late fifth cen- 
tury, are readings that could well be Philoxenian to be found. What is more 
important than these findings, however, is the well-thought-out method- 
ological approach, from which anyone dealing with the general subject will 
read with profit. 


?8 As B.M. Metzger observed, "The question who it was that produced the Peshitta version 
of the New Testament will perhaps never be answered": Early Versions, 59. Here it may be 
noted that several very early Peshitta manuscripts contain the Eusebian sections (in their 
adapted Syriac form): Could the promulgation of a particular revised text (our Peshitta) and 
the introduction of the Syriac sections be connected? 

29 Un évangile pré-johannique (3 vols., each in two parts; Études bibliques 17-18, 24-25, 28- 
29; Paris: Libraire Lecoffre, 1993, 1995, 1996); see esp. 1:2, 26-34. His interest lies in quotations 
that go against both Old Syriac and Peshitta, said to preserve at times an early form of the 
Greek text of John. 

30 "Chrysostom's exegetical Homilies on the New Testament in Syriac translation,” Studia 
Patristica 33 (1997): 509—516, esp. 513-516; and in more detail, “The Syriac Evidence for the 
‘Pre-Johannine Text’ of the Gospel: A Study in Method,” in Studies in the Early Text of the 
Gospels and Acts (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Texts and Studies n.s. 1; Birmingham: University Press, 
1999), 49-85. 

3! “Patristic Citations and Versional Evidence: The Syriac Version(s) of Chrysostom's 
Homilies on Matthew and the Old Syriac Text,” Mus us (2002): 129-156. 

32 The Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria, 277—314, 394—585 (covering Old 
Testament, as well as New). 
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Since they mostly concern gospel passages, reference should be made 
here to a small number of studies of biblical quotations in liturgical texts. 
Since paraphrase is the norm, and quotations are hardly ever introduced 
as such, their value for text-critical purposes is very limited, though it can 
be illuminating as far as the survival of isolated Diatessaron or Old Syriac 
wording or phraseology is concerned.” Quotations in particular anaphoras 
have been studied by A. Gelston and B. Varghese, while those in the Syrian 
Orthodox weekday services are the subject of an investigation by A. She- 
munkasho.™ The net has been cast even further afield in the case of some 
non-Christian writings ultimately dependent on the Syriac Bible; though 
of considerable interest in other ways, these studies are of no direct concern 
for biblical text criticism. 


II. ACTS AND EPISTLES 


Vööbus’ final argument in favor of a date for the origin of the Peshitta 
prior to Rabbula was the fact that the Peshitta's NT canon, which excluded 
2Peter, 2-3John, Jude, and Revelation, points to a fourth-century, rather 
than a fifth-century, date. The argument is not particularly persuasive in 
that the need to provide translations of these books was not felt until the 
sixth century in the Syrian Orthodox tradition and has never been felt by 
the church of the East. In any case, it did not prevent Vööbus from positing 
the existence of a lost Old Syriac version of Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 
Since fourth-century writers quote these books (and Ephrem wrote com- 
mentaries on them—unfortunately preserved only in Armenian), there is 
no doubt that a Syriac version did exist. What is uncertain is whether this 
text was as different from the Peshitta as the Old Syriac gospels, or whether 


33 Thus numerous liturgical texts can be cited for the preservation of mukle; "Bars (of 
Sheol)” at Matt 16:18. 

34 A. Gelston, "The Biblical Quotations in the Syriac Anaphoras of James and the Twelve 
Apostles,” Studia Patristica 35 (2001): 271-274; B. Varghese, “New Testament Quotations in the 
WestSyrian Anaphoras: Some General Observations," in The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and 
Liturgy, 379—389; A. Shemunkasho, "New Testament Quotations in the Breviary ofthe Syrian 
Orthodox Church,” in The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy, 351-363. 

35 Thus, to give a single example, P. Gignoux has examined the use of New Testament 
quotations in a Zoroastrian polemical work: “Comment le polémiste mazdéen du Skand 
Gumanig Vizar a-t-il utilisé les citations du Nouveau Testament?” in Controverses de chrétiens 
dans l'Iran sassanide (ed. C. Jullien; Studia Iranica Cahier 36; Paris, 2008), 59-67. 

36 A. Vööbus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, 2: appendix, 181-230. 
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instead the Peshitta Acts and epistles more or less represent the original 
Syriac translation of these books, with little or no subsequent revision ever 
having been undertaken. 

In theory the witness of quotations in fourth-century writers should be 
sufficient to resolve this question, especially in view of the fact that most of 
the relevant material has been collected and analyzed by Kerschensteiner;? 
unfortunately, however, the extent of the quotations is so limited that no 
certain answer can be given. There is, furthermore, the added drawback 
that we still lack a critical apparatus to the Syriac text of Acts and the 
epistles, though for the latter, B. Aland and A. Juckel's extremely valuable 
Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung® not only is based on early 
Peshitta manuscripts but also provides, in an aligned form, citations from 
an impressively wide range of published, and a few unpublished, Syriac 
writings (including translations from Greek). 

In the course of his search for Old Syriac witnesses to Acts, Vööbus 
adduced a quotation of Acts 2110 in the ninth-century writer Iwannis of 
Dara.? One of the most distinctive readings in this passage is in verse 3, 
where, instead of the tongues of fire "settling" (iteb[w]) on the disciples, 
as in the Peshitta, they “tabernacle” (aggen[w]) on them. This is the verb 
used in all the extant Syriac versions of both Luke 1:35 and John 1:14, and it 
soon became a verb used of divine activity in other contexts as well, both 
in liturgical and in literary texts. It is in fact possible to chart the expansion 
of the use of this verb in different New Testament (and other) contexts, and 
this makes it highly likely that this verb does not belong to any hypothetical 
Old Syriac version of Acts, but is introduced by Iwannis in order to employ 
a more “sacral” term than the Peshitta's "settle on.” An additional pointer 
to the likelihood that Iwannis is not aiming to provide an exact quotation 
is provided by the various short explanatory expansions that occur not 
infrequently throughout the ten-verse quotation. 


37 J. Kerschensteiner, "Beobachtungen zum altsyrischen Aktatext,” Bib 45 (1964): 63-74; 
Der altsyrische Paulustext (CSCO 315, Subsidia 37; Louvain: Secretariat du CorpusSCO, 1970). 

38 I, Die grossen katholischen Briefe (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986); II. Die paulinische Briefe, 
1: Römer- und 1. Korintherbrief (1991); 2: 2. Korintherbriefe, Galaterbrief, Epheserbrief, Philip- 
perbrief und Kolosserbrief (1995); 3: 1./2. Thessalonicherbrief, 1./2. Timotheusbrief, Titusbrief, 
Philemonbrief und Hebráerbrief (2002). 

39 Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, 2:204—210. 

40 See S.P. Brock, “From Annunciation to Pentecost: The Travels of a Technical Term,” 
in Eulogema: Studies in Honor of R.F. Taft S. J. (ed. E. Carr, S. Parenti, A.-A. Thiermeyer, and 
E. Velkovska; Studia Anselmiana 110; Rome, 1993), 71-91, esp. 79-80 (reprinted in Fire from 
Heaven, ch. 13). 
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Studies of biblical quotations in individual Syriac writers in recent years 
have mainly concerned Old Testament books." J.L. Simonet, however, has 
studied the quotations from Acts in two very different Syriac texts, a verse 
work attributed to both Jacob of Serugh and Ephrem, and a late seventh- 
century text of a historical nature by John bar Penkaye.? In both cases his 
main concern was to identify Vetus Syra readings, following in the tracks 
of Vööbus. Since no definite witness to the existence of a Vetus Syra exists, 
there has always been a tendency to identify any non-Peshitta readings in 
Syriac authors as belonging to the Vetus Syra, and not just the very small 
number of such readings in authors who date from before circa 400. It 
also needs to be kept in mind that there is no critical edition yet of the 
Peshitta of Acts, and it could be the case that some ofthe readings claimed 
as Vetus Syra are really subsequent variants in the Peshitta tradition; this is 
particularly likely to be the case with the various minor variant readings 
adduced by Simonet, such as the addition or omission of waw (“and”). 
In other such minor variants, there is also the serious possibility that the 
author in question is slightly adapting the biblical text for one reason or 
another; this is especially likely to be the case with the verse text that is the 
subject of his first article.? In view of these and other such considerations, 
it would seem wise to treat Simonet's findings with caution. 

In the epistles the testimony of Syriac writings is of particular importance 
for Heb 2:9b— where the Peshitta witnesses, both manuscripts and editions, 
are divided in accordance with the ecclesiastical boundaries brought about 
by the christological controversies of the fifth century—it does seem that 
the original Peshitta reading can be discerned with the help of a quota- 
tion in Ephrem's Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, even though that 
work is preserved only in Armenian.“ At Heb 2:9 the famous variant xwpis 


?! Several such studies feature in The Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy. Some 
good general principles are spelled out by B. ter Haar Romeny, "La réception des versions 
syriaques de la Bible: L’ apport des citations patristiques,” in L'Ancient Testament en syriaque 
(ed. F. Briquel Chatonnet and P. Le Moigne; Études syriaques 5; Paris: Geuthner, 2008), 173- 
191. 

42 “Les citations des Actes des Apótres dans le ‘Sur Étienne premier des serviteurs et 
prémices des témoins,' oeuvre présentée sous le nom de Jacques de Saroug en syriaque et 
sous celui d’ Ephrem en arménien,” Mus 111 (1998): 59-94; "Les citations des Actes des Apótres 
dans les chapitres édités du Ketaba d-resh melle de Jean bar Penkayé," Mus 114 (2001): 97-119. 

43 Simonet prefers the attribution to Ephrem, despite the fact that the poem is in the 12- 
syllable meter, which Ephrem never otherwise uses. 

44 For the following, see the evidence cited in my “Hebrew 2:9b in Syriac Tradition," NovT 
17 (1983): 236-244. 
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800— which is attested by one majuscule and two minuscules and sup- 
ported by a range of early Greek Fathers, including both Diodore and Theo- 
dore—is regularly found in Peshitta manuscripts and editions belonging to 
the church of the East, whereas the reading of the vast majority of Greek 
witnesses, xapırı 000, is reflected in the form “for he in his grace, God, for 
the sake of everyone tasted death," found in Peshitta manuscripts and in the 
Syriac Fathers ofthe Syrian Orthodox tradition. The Syriac Fathers on either 
side of the ecclesiastical divide accused the other of altering the text, obvi- 
ously a very sensitive issue where theopaschite language was at stake. Who 
was right as far as the Syriac version of Hebrews was concerned? Unfortu- 
nately, the verse is not quoted by Aphrahat or the Liber Graduum, and the 
solitary quotation of it in Ephrem is in a work preserved only in Armenian 
translation. This latter, however, is sufficient to show that Ephrem must 
have known the reading attested by the later Syrian Orthodox manuscript 
tradition. Evidently, then, the reading "apart from God" (already known to 
Narsai in the late fifth century)5 was introduced into the Peshitta tradition 
of the church of the East under the influence of Theodore of Mopsuestia— 
the “exegete” par excellence of that tradition. 


III. LATER REVISIONS: THE PHILOXENIAN AND THE HARKLEAN 


J. White's decision to entitle his edition of Oxford, New College ms 333, 
"Versio Philoxeniana" resulted in a debate lasting nearly two centuries over 
the true identity of this very literal translation of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment.“ Much of the debate focused on the interpretation of a key term, 
unfortunately ambiguous, in the long and informative colophon provided 
by Thomas of Harkel in 615, where he describes the relationship between 
his work and that of Philoxenus and Polycarp. It was only when scholars 
turned their attention to the evidence of quotations in Syriac writings ofthe 
sixth century, and in particular those of Philoxenus himself, that the debate 
was finally resolved." Fortunately, two of Philoxenus' gospel commentaries 


55 Homilies of Mar Narsai (San Francisco: Patriarchal Press, 1970), 588. 

46 J. White, Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1778); the rest of the NT was published in 1799-1803. For the debate, see Metzger, Early Ver- 
sions, 64. 

47 This was already seen by A. Vóóbus, "New Data for the Solution of the Problem Con- 
cerning the Philoxenian Version," in Spiritus et Veritas: Festschrift K. Kundzins (Eutin: Andr. 
Ozolins, 1953), 169-186, and by G. Zuntz, The Ancestry of the Harclean New Testament (Lon- 
don: British Academy, [1945]); the latter was unfairly denigrated, as a result of some errors in 
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are preserved in sixth-century manuscripts, and the evidence of their quo- 
tations shows conclusively that in these works Philoxenus used a revised 
text of the Peshitta that clearly formed the basis of the more literal version 
published by White, which thus can now with certainty be identified as the 
Harklean. 

The key role played by quotations of the Syriac Fathers in resolving this 
controversy will have been one of the factors lying behind the decision 
to include the evidence of quotations in the timely new edition of the 
Harklean currently being undertaken by the Institut für neutestamentliche 
Textforschung in Münster. Here, sensibly enough, instead of tackling the 
more complicated gospel textual tradition, the Catholic Epistles were taken 
as astarting point, followed by the Pauline Epistles.‘ In this edition, not only 
is the text of the Harklean manuscripts (in this part of the New Testament, 
very few in number) set against the Peshitta, but also at the same time the 
witness of quotations in Syriac writers of all periods up to the thirteenth 
century is set out in full—a feature that will prove invaluable not only for 
any study ofthe textual tradition, but also for the history of exegesis. 


IV. PROBLEMS AND DESIDERATA 


At the conclusion of this rapid survey, it may be helpful to reflect on some 
ofthe hazards that encounter the scholar who works on biblical quotations 
in the writings ofthe Syriac Fathers. For the most part, these hazards will be 
the same as those facing any scholar who works on quotations in the Greek 
Fathers. Here, two points require special emphasis. First and foremost, 
perhaps, is the difficulty (especially in early writers) of identifying what is a 
quotation and what is a gloss or paraphrase. Even in cases where the author 
may seem to introduce a quotation as direct, by using lam, “it says,” he may 
nevertheless insert his own gloss on a particular word within the quotation. 
This hazard needs to be kept in mind, especially by non-Syriacists who may 


his use of Syriac, by upholders of White's position. The eventual publication of the relevant 
works by Philoxenus made possible the definitive resolution of the problem, for which see 
S.P. Brock, "The Resolution of the Philoxenian/Harclean Problem," in New Testament Textual 
Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. E.J. Epp and 
G.D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 325-343, and (from a slightly different perspective) 
B. Aland, "Die Philoxenianisch-Harklensiche Übersetzungstradition," Mus 94 (1981): 321-383. 
See also the discussion in D. King, The Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria, 
283-290. 
48 See n. 38, above. 
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be inclined to rely on the modern translator's use of italics to identify what 
he or she, sometimes wrongly, considers to be the extent of the quotation.” 
A second hazard, again particularly affecting early writers, is the tendency 
to fuse the wording of two different, but similar, passages (usually done 
deliberately, rather than out of inadvertence). 

Where one is dealing with Syriac translations of patristic Greek texts, 
the situation is considerably more complicated. As several scholars have 
observed, the early translators of Greek patristic literature into Syriac very 
often adapted the quotations to the form of the Syriac New Testament with 
which they were familiar.” This of course means that these translations may 
also be potentially important witnesses to the Syriac text of the Diatessaron, 
Old Syriac, or Peshitta. Needless to say, this is an area where extreme caution 
needs to be taken before any significant claims can be made. In this connec- 
tion, the textual critic also needs to be aware of the developing history of 
Syriac translation technique and of the radical change in attitudes toward 
translation that took place over the course of fourth to seventh centuries 
cE. What can be witnessed over this period is a shift from free (and even 
paraphrastic) translations (Jerome’s sensus de sensu) to ones that reflect the 
Greek original as closely as possible (Jerome’s verbum e verbo). Though this 
process was a gradual one, the two poles of the spectrum can be indicated 
in tabular form as follows: 


49 Conversely, there may be places where a quotation has been wrongly identified, as in 
Aphrahat, Demonstration V1.12, where what is in fact a quotation of 3 Cor 10 has generally 
been misidentified as a fusion of 1Cor 12:1, 28, and Rom 12:3, 6; on occasion, too, the 
translation may be erroneous (a striking case of Homer nodding will be found in the Latin 
translation to Ephrem, Comm. Diatessaron 111.16 [quoting Luke 2:49]). 

50 Thus, for example, Ephrem, Comm. Diatessaron X.12, alludes to John 19:34 using the verb 
rdaw, “flowed,” instead of npaq(w), “issued,” which features in all the extant Syriac versions, 
as well as in Comm. Diatessaron XXL; “flowed” should not be taken as a genuine variant, but 
as a deliberate accommodation to the wording of John 7:38, which was sometimes taken to 
refer to Christ, not the believer. The same "pseudovariant" features in Greek when Didymus 
uses £ppeucev in a loose quotation of John 19:34, PG 39, 689. 

5! See notably A. Baumstark, "Das Problem der Bibelzitate in der syrischen Überset- 
zungsliteratur," OrChr 3/8 (1933): 208—225, and C. Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians (OCA 123; 
Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1939), 37-42. This also applies to some OT 
quotations in the Syriac Gospels; see J. Joosten, "The Old Testament in the New: The Syriac 
Version ofthe New Testament as a Witness to the Text of the Old Testament Peshitta,” in The 
Peshitta: Its Use in Literature and Liturgy, 99106. 

52 See my "Towards a History of Syriac Translation Technique,” in IV Symposium Syriacum 
(OCA 221; Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1983), 1-14 (repr. in Studies in 
Syriac Christianity ([Aldershot]: Variorum, 1992), ch. 10); and, for the wider background, 
my "Aspects of Translation Technique in Antiquity," GRBS 20 (1979): 69-87 (repr. in Syriac 
Perspectives on Late Antiquity [London: Variorum, 1984], ch. 3). 
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fourth-/early fifth-century translations ^ seventh-century translations 


reader oriented text oriented; 

unit of translation: phrase, unit of translation: word, or even 
sentence, or even paragraph bound morpheme; 

dynamic equivalents formal equivalents; 

stress on signifie stress on signifiant; 

calques rare calques of various kinds common; 


- grammatical categories reproduced; 
- formal representation of Greek particles; 
= concern to reflect Greek word order. 


The turning point, tipping the balance between these two poles, was some- 
where around the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century, during 
the lifetime of Philoxenus (d. 523). From this time onward, the Syriac form of 
the biblical text was no longer seen to have an overriding authority; instead, 
the Greek was now perceived by many as having greater prestige. This is 
shown not only by a number of comments by Philoxenus, but also by the 
prefaces of several translators who were his contemporaries; these transla- 
tors warn their readers that biblical quotations may not be familiar, since 
they are rendering exactly the Greek text of the quotation as cited by the 
Greek author they are translating. Although they do not explicitly say so, 
the implication (which happens to be correct) is that in the past, transla- 
tors had adapted biblical quotations to the form that would be familiar to 
their intended readers, that is, the Peshitta (or earlier, the Old Syriac) —just 
as is the case in normal modern translation practice. 

These developments in translation techniques meant that, over the 
course of the sixth and seventh centuries, translators tried to reproduce 
their Greek originals more and more closely, with the result that by the 
early seventh century their versions often represent mirror renderings of the 
Greek, a style of translation well represented in Thomas of Harkel’s revision, 
the Harklean, though by no means confined to him. It is only with trans- 
lations of this nature that one can realistically reconstruct the underlying 
Greek text, as Aland and Juckel have done for the epistles. 

At the same time as being aware of the translation technique of each 
individual translation from Greek, the textual critic also needs to take into 
consideration the range of possibilities that a Syriac translator has in render- 
ing a Greek text, and his particular usage. While this range of possibilities 


53 For this aspect, see S.P. Brock, "The Limitations of Syriac in Representing Greek,” in The 
Early Versions of the New Testament (ed. B.M. Metzger; Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 83-98. 
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will vary depending on the type of translation, there remain a number offea- 
tures that will always apply. The dangers of ignoring these limitations and 
the Syriac translator's usage have been well illustrated by P.J. Williams, who 
has pointed out that in a large number of places where the Syriac versions 
have been cited in the apparatus to editions ofthe New Testament, their tes- 
timony is valueless at best, and positively misleading at worst.™ This should 
serve as a warning ofthe dangers of adducing what are in effect pseudovari- 
ants when working with a Syriac translated text: this applies both where the 
scholar's interest lies in identifying the Greek underlying the Syriac transla- 
tion and, just as importantly, where the Syriac translation of a Greek text is 
being used as a potential witness to one or other of the Syriac biblical ver- 
sions. 

What are some of the main desiderata for the future? First and foremost, 
perhaps, comes the need for a new, full collection of the evidence for the 
Diatessaron in Ephrem's commentary, which would include the material 
from the more recently published additional folios. For Acts there is above 
all a need for a critical edition of the Peshitta based on a representative 
selection of manuscripts and, beyond that, fora collection of quotations pre- 
sented along the lines of Aland and Juckel's volumes covering the Pauline 
and major Catholic Epistles. A similar collection for the remaining non- 
Peshitta books of the New Testament would, needless to say, likewise be 
most desirable. 

Although there already exist quite a number of studies (not always very 
satisfactory) of quotations in individual authors, it would also be good to 
have a series of monographs, on the lines of those underway for the Greek 
Fathers, providing the full evidence forthe biblical text quoted by individual 
Syriac writers, accompanied by a textual (and, perhaps, exegetical) com- 
mentary.” A good beginning has been made by D. King as far as the Syriac 
translation of Cyril of Alexandria’s letters is concerned, and a monograph 
on the biblical quotations in the corpus ofSyriac translations of Basil's works 
is under preparation by D.G.K. Taylor.” A native Syriac writer for whom 


54 PJ. Williams, Early Syriac Translation Technique and the Textual Criticism of the Greek 
Gospels (Texts and Studies 3/2; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2004). 

55 The first volume in the series The New Testament in the Greek Fathers appeared in 
1986: B.D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986); several further volumes have been published subsequently. For Syriac, a good model 
is provided by Baarda, Gospel Quotations. 

56 The Syriac Versions of the Writings of Cyril of Alexandria, appendix 2, the evidence of 
scriptural citations, 394—539. 

57 See D.G.K. Taylor, The Syriac Translations of the de Spiritu Sancto by Basil of Caesarea 
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there is ample material, the study of which would be of great interest, is 
Philoxenus; indeed, as far as the lost Philoxenian version is concerned, his 
revised quotations, found in certain of his later writings, constitute the main 
surviving evidence. 

Finally, an undertaking much smaller in its final form, but by no means 
easily achieved, would be to collect the evidence in Syriac writers of explicit 
references to variant readings in the Syriac biblical text, very much along 
the lines that Professor Metzger has done for Origen and Jerome." 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ADDITIONAL GREEK WITNESSES TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 
(OSTRACA, AMULETS, INSCRIPTIONS, AND OTHER SOURCES) 


Peter M. Head 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter will introduce additional witnesses to the text of the Greek 
New Testament that do not fall into the categories of either manuscripts 
of portions or all ofthe Greek New Testament or quotations from the Greek 
New Testament preserved (sometimes in large quantities) in the writings of 
Greek Fathers ofthe early church. As regards the first type, the manuscripts 
themselves, it has become customary, as the earlier chapters exemplify, to 
organize these witnesses in a fourfold classification as either papyri, uncials, 
minuscules, or lectionaries! As regards the second type, there is also a 
developed method and, at least for those who cite frequently and in detail, 
the possibility of determining in some respects the text cited by a particular 
church father. But it should not be imagined that these two are the only 
types of witness to the text of the Greek New Testament, and in this chapter I 
shall survey other types of witness that have as a common factor precisely 
that they escape easy categorization. 

Some ofthese witnesses have played a minor role in the history of NT tex- 
tual criticism (the marginal readings, the ostraca), but they have never been 
in the forefront of discussion—for the obvious reasons that they are neither 
extensive, nor consistently early, nor always direct in their testimony—and 
until recently have been fading from consideration.” If one thinks of the 


! K. Aland, M. Welte, B. Kóster, and K. Junack, eds., Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (2d ed: ANTT 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994, with online 
updates: http://int£uni-muenster.de/vmr/NTVMR/ListeHandschriften.php) offers the de- 
finitive list. 

2 In the early days of the twentieth century, E. von Dobschütz included lists of ostraca 
and amulets or talismans containing portions of the NT alongside other manuscript wit- 
nesses to the text of the Greek New Testament, specifically papyri, majuscules on parch- 
ment, minuscules, lectionary manuscripts, and manuscripts of the versions. E. v. Dobschütz, 
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transmission of the Greek NT as a stream of transmission, all of these 
witnesses form the dangling ends of branches that go no further. When a 
NT text is reproduced in an inscription, it no longer influences the textual 
tradition of the Greek New Testament. But for being inscribed in stone at 
a particular time and place, it may reveal a good deal about the text of the 
NT in that time and location (not only in its text form but also in its public 
reception). When a Christian quotes, or misquotes, the New Testament in 
a letter to a friend, it no longer inhabits the scribal transmission ofthe text, 
but reflects its use and interpretation in the real world. These witnesses may 
thus reflect the dead ends of the textual transmission of the Greek NT. 
Perhaps we might add that the pragmatic success of the fourfold clas- 
sification of NT manuscripts, and the careful maintenance of the list of 
manuscripts in each category, has had as an unintended effect that wit- 
nesses to the text that do not fit within these categories are somewhat 
removed from view.’ It is interesting to compare the situation with respect 
to Septuagint manuscripts and additional witnesses. The standard list of 
manuscripts is constructed on completely different principles, with essen- 
tially a single list of unique numbers for all witnesses to the LXX in Greek, 
specifically including amulets, ostraca, inscriptions, and other types of wit- 
ness.* In relation to the New Testament, there are obviously good grounds 


rev. ed., E. Nestle, Einführung in das griechische Neue Testament (4th ed.; Góttingen, 1923), 
86-87; E. v. Dobschütz, "Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften II” ZNW 25 (1926): 299-306 (T 
at p. 300); E. v. Dobschütz, “Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften III" ZNW 27 (1928): 216-224 
(T at pp. 218-219); E. v. Dobschütz, "Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften IV" ZNW 32 (1933): 
185-206 (O and T at p. 188). When this Liste was revived by K. Aland, the amulets (alongside 
the ostraca) were quietly dropped: K. Aland, "Zur Liste der griechischen Neutestamentlichen 
Handschriften" TLZ 75 (1950): 58-60; TLZ 78 (1953): 465-496; then (in more explicit continu- 
ity with von Dobschütz) “Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften V" ZNW 45 (1954): 179-217; 
“Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften VI" ZNW 48 (1957): 141-191. 

3 So, e.g., D.C. Parker, “The Majuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament,” in The Text of 
the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis: A Volume 
in Honor of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1995), 22-42, on pp. 27-28. S.E. Porter suggests that “this system has a way 
of restricting the data that are included in New Testament textual criticism" (S.E. Porter, 
"Textual Criticism in the Light of Diverse Textual Evidence for the Greek New Testament: 
An Expanded Proposal," in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World [ed. 
Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas; Texts and Editions for New Testament Study 2; Leiden: 
Brill; 2006], 305-337, here from p. 308). 

^ A. Rahlfs and D. Fraenkel, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testa- 
ments (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum 1/1; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2004). A-Z are used for major majuscule manuscripts; 13-311 correspond to the list of Holmes 
and Parsons, and then various other subdivisions (see p. XXIII). E.g., among the ostraca 
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for excluding these additional witnesses from a list of manuscripts of the 
Greek New Testament, and there are also good grounds for basing an edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament on the text as attested in the extant 
manuscripts. But I will show that some of these additional witnesses are of 
importance in relation to particular variant readings, and that all of them are 
ofimportance when considering the broader issue ofthe history ofthe influ- 
ence of various NT texts. These two points are, in any case, acknowledged 
in the two most recent introductions to New Testament textual criticism, 
which both include some discussion of those artifacts that are outside the 
normal categories.* 

The following treatment aims to provide an introduction to the NT text in 
Greek preserved in places other than the four categories mentioned earlier 
(analogous material can be found to some degree in the languages of the 
major early versions of the New Testament but will not be treated here). In 
view of the material and the history of study, it is possible to catalogue the 
material under the following four headings: ostraca, amulets, inscriptions, 
other NT excerpts (which includes marginalia, as well as NT quotations in 
literary and documentary texts). This sequence is broadly in order of the 
amount of text contained on each piece (from the greater to the lesser). In 
what follows I shall begin with material that both preserves more text and 
has at least had a place within the history ofthe discipline, and then will turn 
to some other categories. For each category I offer a general introduction, a 
discussion of a sample text with obvious relevance to NT textual criticism, 
and a survey of literature. The categorization is not watertight, and some 
artifacts escape even this sort of categorization, as we shall see. 

Despite their obvious differences, the witnesses that I shall be discussing 
in this chapter share a number of common features. The first is simply 
negative: they are neither continuous text manuscripts of a NT text, nor 
are they citations from such a text in a Church Father—these were never 
anyone’s Bible. They are all short excerpts or quotations of a particular 
passage from the NT, almost always without extended contexts, and often 
lacking connectives. They are generally quoting a passage from the NT fora 


we will note LXX 2207 (citation from Ps 88 and the NT; see below n. 35); LXX 2192 (citation 
from Ps 117:26f. and NT; see below n. 34); inscriptions include LXX 2012 (IV; Ps 141—5; Paris, 
Louvre, MA 3373). 

5 D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and their Texts (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 126-130; B.M. Metzger and B.D. Ehrman, The 
Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 49-50, 295-299. 
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particular purpose, a purpose that may shape the manner in which the text 
is represented, whether pared down to the essential minimum for a carved 
inscription, or decorated with Christian markings in an amulet. The range 
of NT texts, although extensive if we take the whole ofthe available material 
into account, centers on some particular and very popular texts in different 
types of literature (the Lord's Prayer for example is common across a range 
of media). With some of these more popular texts, we might suspect that the 
representation ofthe text in any given artifact may not be based on copying 
from a continuous text manuscript but from memory (whether textually or 
liturgically informed). 

This excerpted nature distinguishes these witnesses from the standard 
manuscript types, and even from lectionaries since the excerpts in most of 
these witnesses are almost without exception shorter than standard lec- 
tions. Although in fact they are in many cases closely related to the sort 
of thing one finds in citations of the NT in Church Fathers, they may nev- 
ertheless be distinguished from the witnesses of the Church Fathers since 
(certainly for the most valuable witnesses) in the case of Church Fathers we 
generally have a whole series of excerpts set in a broader context, which 
allows us to assess the process and reproduction of the excerpts, and which 
generally amount in total to a fairly considerable amount of text. In one or 
two cases, as we shall see, an additional witness does contain a relatively 
extensive amount of text (or a more or less extensive series of connected 
excerpts)— these, admittedly exceptional examples, are generally the most 
valuable for the textual criticism of the NT, since not only are there more 
readings to observe, butalso the character ofthe text can, atleastto a degree, 
be weighed and evaluated. 

Such relative disadvantages of these additional witnesses may be read- 
ily acknowledged, especially by comparison with extensive and founda- 
tional manuscript witnesses. On the other hand, even a brief excerpt in the 
fourth century may be favourably compared with a manuscript from over a 
thousand years later. In addition, some additional witnesses have relatively 
secure provenance, something that is most often lacking in the manuscripts. 
The nature of these additional witnesses as predominantly excerpted texts 
allows, especially for those passages that are cited repeatedly, an apprecia- 
tion of their selection and re-presentation because these texts were clearly 
meaningful for Christians (one might presume) in a variety of different set- 
tings. In terms of Wirkungsgeschichte, these additional witnesses offer an 
interesting field of study on the use and interpretation ofthe Bible in actual 
church life. 
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An ostracon may be defined as a piece of broken pottery used as a writing 
surface for a written text.° Ostraca provided an inexpensive writing material 
for short messages, receipts, and such like, and they were used throughout 
the millennium of Greek Egypt." Over fifteen thousand documentary texts 
in Greek have been published, beginning with Wickens collection of 1,624 
items in 1899.? For documentary texts, ostraca currently account for some 28 
percent of the total number of published documents from antiquity (with 
papyri accounting for 65 percent); rather fewer literary texts are found on 
ostraca—a recent count found 339 (or 3 percent of the total number of 
literary texts from antiquity, compared with 71 percent on papyrus and 25 
percent on parchment).? In 1933 E. von Dobschütz published a list of ostraca 
containing portions of the New Testament using the designations O'7*.» 
This designation was probably overly cumbersome, as O° was used for 
twenty pieces from a single pot, which had already been noted by Gregory 
who assigned the sigla 0153." 


€ From the Greek öotpaxov—baked clay pottery, earthen vessel. For a brief introduction: 
A. Bülow-Jacobsen, "Writing Materials in the Ancient World," in The Oxford Handbook of 
Papyrology (ed. R.S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 3-29, esp. 14-17; cf. also 
R.S. Bagnall, Everyday Writing in the Graeco-Roman East (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2012), 117-137. 

7 Diogenes Laertius writes of Cleanthes the Stoic, famed for his poverty, that he wrote 
down Zeno's lectures on ostraca and the shoulderblades of oxen (eis öotpaxa xoi Body 
@yoridtas yedpetv), because he did not have sufficient money to buy papyrus (xapria) (Lives, 
vii174). In addition to the financial aspect, papyrus was sometimes more difficult to get 
hold of at a greater distance from the Nile, as exemplified in the ostracon that includes the 
comment, “Excuse me that I cannot find papyrus as I am in the country" (W.E. Crum, Coptic 
Ostraca from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Cairo Museum and Others 
[London: EEF, 1902], 55 [no. 129]). 

8 U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien (2 vols. Leipzig: Gieseke and 
Devrient, 1899). For abbreviations and bibliographical details on editions of ostraca and 
papyri, see Checklist of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (http:// 
scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/texts/clist.html, 2011). 

? For these figures see Bülow-Jacobsen, “Writing Materials in the Ancient World,” 4. This 
may be an underestimate since a search on the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (http:// 
www.trismegistos.org/ldab/) turned up 450 records for Greek ostraca of “ancient books." 

10 E. von Dobschütz, "Zur Liste der NTlichen Handschriften IV" ZNW 32 (1933): 185-206 
(at p. 188). 

11 C.R. Gregory, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1908), 43. K. and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical 
Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 
Leiden: Brill, 1987) list 0153 in a list of majuscules as “0153 = Ostracon (delete from list)" (p. 121); 
see H. Bachmann, "Nur noch 241 statt 276 Majuskelhandschriften," in Bericht der Hermann 
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Of all the texts mentioned by von Dobschütz, this particular collection 
of twenty pieces is clearly the most significant and is cited in some mod- 
ern editions.” The texts contained in this series of ostraca (written by three 
scribes) are Matt 27:31-32; Mark 5:40-41; 9:17, 18, 22; 15:21; Luke 1213-15, 15- 
16; 22:40—45, 45-49, 49-53, 53-54, 55-59, 59-60, 61, 61-64, 65-69, 70-71; 
John 12-9, 14-17; 1819-25; 19:15-17. These texts make up an interesting col- 
lection, and although the rationale for their selection is not immediately 
obvious, we can note several interesting features: first, the collection con- 
tains texts from all Four Gospels, generally including an indication of the 
source either above, below or alongside the text;^ second, the collection 
includes three parallel accounts of Jesus being led to the cross (Matt 27:31f. 
II Mark 15:21 // John 19:15-17), all of which utilize a staurogram contraction 
for the otaup-vocabulary;” third, the core of the collection consists of ten 
numbered and usually identified pieces containing a linked and continu- 
ous text of Luke 22:40-71." The collection is marked by numerous spelling 
errors, and some of the texts have significant omissions." The text of Luke 


Kunst-Stiftung zur Förderung der neutestamentlichen Textforschung für die Jahre 1979 bis 1981 
(Münster, 1982), 69—70: “o153 [darstellte] eine Sammlung von Ostraka, die ebenso wegen des 
Beschreibstoffs wie wegen des Inhalts nicht in die Liste gehórte" (p. 69). The Kurzgefasste 
Liste places 0153 in square brackets, reflecting perhaps the conviction that these should not 
be located in that list. 

1? 0153 is cited in K. Aland, ed., Synopsis Quattor Evangeliorum: Locis parallelis evange- 
liorum apocryphorum et patrum adhibitis (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1978, €1963), at 
Luke 22:52 (reading eynAderte against the text reading, p. 460); 22:61 (reading pypatoç with the 
text reading, p. 463); 22:64 (reading exypwtwv Aeyovtec with the text reading, p. 463); 22:68 
(reading sav de with the text reading, p. 465). See also H. Greeven [and A. Huck], Synopse 
der drei ersten Evangelien mit Beigabe der johanneischen Parallelstellen (13th ed.; Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1981) at Mark 5:40; 9:22; Luke 22:45, 50 (twice), 55; John 18:20. 

13 G. Lefebvre, "Fragments grecs des Evangiles sur Ostraca," Bulletin de l'Institut francais 
d'archéologie orientale 4 (Cairo, 1940): 1-15 (three drawn facsimiles); vH 384; LDAB 2991; 
A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discov- 
ered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (ET; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910), 48-53, has 
a photograph of the piece containing Luke 22:70 f. (fig. 3 facing p. 50). 

14 No. 1 has M 0 (which Lefebvre takes as an abbreviation: M[ox]O[atoc]); no. 2 has both 
a heading: yn duyarnp Iaetg[ov] and A MAPKO?; no. 3 has MAPK[OX]; no. 5 has AOYKAX A 
(on the verso); no. 6 (which follows) has AOYKAX B (also on the verso); nos. 7-16 are noted 
below; no. 17 has IOANNHX « (upside down); no. 19 has IDANNHEZ (on the verso). 

15 no. (Matt 27:31f.: wa apy tov otavpov avtov); no. 4 (Mark 15:21: wa apy Tov groupe 
avTov); no. 20 (John 19:16: wa otavpwey). 

16 No. 7 has AOYKAZ A; no. 8 has AOYKAX B; no. 9 has AOYKAXT (upside down); no. 10 
has A; no. 1 has AOYKAX E; no. 12 has c; no. 13 has Z (and separately: [AOY]KA[X]?); no. 14 
has AOYK[AZ] H; no. 15 has AOYKAY and 6; no. 16 has I. These are all written by the same 
scribe (scribe A). 

17 E.g., no. 3 contains only portions of Mark 9:17, 18 and 22; no. 18 contains John 11417 but 
lacks v. 14b (xoi &dexcaneda ... dAufelac), 
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22:40—71is copied from a good manuscript, perhaps from a text with affini- 
ties with those manuscripts generally regarded as Alexandrian. Although 
lacking punctuation, features normally associated with manuscript texts 
include nomina sacra," double dots over initial iota (occasionally these are 
triple dots), single dot over initial eta and upsilon, and the use ofa raised bar 
for nu at the end of lines (on one occasion the bar occurs within a word not 
at the end ofthe line: Aeyo-teg [No. 14; Luke 22:64], which may suggest it was 
copied from the exemplar). The scribal hand is described by the editor as *a 
beautiful uncial, regular, sometimes elegant, always very clearly formed"? 
Although there are numerous spelling idiosyncracies, there are few singu- 
lar readings.? There seems no reason why this collection oftexts should not 
be regarded as a citable witness to the text of Luke at the relevant points. 
While Lefebvre suggested a seventh-century date, more recently Rómer has 
proposed V-VI; on this basis these ostraca could be regarded as among our 
ten earliest witnesses to this passage.? 

Among the other ostraca catalogued by von Dobschütz was O?, which 
was a small portion of 1John in London.? This single piece turns out to be 
the tip ofthe iceberg of another significant collection of ostraca bearing NT 
texts, published recently by C. Romer.” The collection of NT texts (all in the 
same hand) is as follows: 


18 Lefebvre noted numerous links with Sinaiticus, but there are differences, including 
the major difference that this text lacks vv. 43-44 (with P75). See A. Bludau, "Grieschische 
Evangelienfragmente auf Ostraka,” Biblische Zeitschrift 4 (1906): 386—397. 

19 Nomina sacra are used for: Inoovg, toc, av8pwrtoc, xvptoc, xptoxoc, soc. On two occasions 
the definite article before a nomen sacrum has also been marked: o iz (Luke 22:51, 52). See also 
the staurogram already mentioned. 

20 Lefebvre, "Fragments grecs des Évangiles sur Ostraca,” 2: “une belle onciale, réguliére, 
parfois élégante, toujours trés nettement formée." 

?! Singular readings (not including spelling): tov tov apxıepews SovdAov (22:50: possible 
harmonization to John 18:10); v. 63: ouvexovro; v. 66: v, (before nuepa). 

22 C.E. Romer, “Ostraka mit christlichen Texten aus der Sammlung Flinders Petrie” ZPE 
145 (2003): 183-201, at p. 186 (accepted at LDAB 2991). 

23 J.G. Tait, Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library and Various other Collections (London: 
EES, 1930), 145: University College London, Sir Wm Petrie Collection 414: 1John 232-14, 19-32 
(vH 553). 

24 C.E. Römer, “Ostraka mit christlichen Texten aus der Sammlung Flinders Petrie” ZPE 
145 (2003): 183-201 and C.E. Rómer, “Das zweisprachige Archiv aus der Sammlung Flinders 
Petrie" ZPE 164 (2008): 53-62. 

25 Alongside the NT texts there is also a liturgical text (PM 62575 and 71108). PM 62575 
(Rómer, “Ostraka mit christlichen Texten," 201, no. 27) adds a piece to the larger PM 71108 
that was published by Tait, Greek Ostraca, 145f., no. 415. 
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LDAB 
Petrie Original Archive Number 
Recto Verso Museum Extant Size(cm; Number (links to 
NT Text contents contents Number (cm) C.Rómer) (C.Rómer) photos) 
Acts ? 2:22—24 62598 6.5x 7.5 14 2880 
Acts 2:25-29 2:32-36; 62568 11x14 33x21 15 2880 
3:1-2 
Acts 15:38-16:4 16:7-9 62540+ 9x9 18x20 16 2880 
62574 
Acts 1638and  19:8-9;? 62567 8x8 30x24 17 2880 
19:1 
Romans  13:3-6 13:7-11 62600 16x17 40x19 18 10089 
Galatians Ps25:3-7 1:8-11 62732 13x9 ?x25 19 10090 
Galatians 1:15-18 2:3-8 62583 12x13 36x33 20 10090 
James 2:2-3 2:8-9 62719 9x7 20x20 21 10091 
James 4:11-13 H 62592 11x10 22 10091 
1John ?; 2:12-14  2:19-22 31897 10x7 40x24 23 2796 
1John 3:17-22 4:1-3 62566 10x13 28x25 24 2796 
1John 4:10-14 4:18(?)-21 62584 10x14 30x27 25 2796 
Jude ?andi-3 4+? 62573 8x12 24x18 26 10092 


In this case the ostraca are quite fragmentary, with much of the text needing 
to be reconstructed (as can be seen from the difference between the mea- 
surements of the extant remains and Rómer's calculations of the original 
sizes of the material in the table above). The small amount of text makes 
any judgement about the overall textual affinities of the collection difficult, 
although such a study would be highly desirable. Romer noted that there 
appeared to be no general pattern of agreement with any other manuscript 
or group of manuscripts (alongside the occasional interesting agreement 
with D, P46, and P74), and that some of the singular readings suggest that 
these texts may have been used for preaching.* The total amount of NT 
text extant is not particularly extensive, although some interesting textual 
features are present including punctuation by high and middle points, the 


26 Römer, "Ostraka mit christlichen Texten,” 185. She notes as an example of the latter 
the reading in 1John 3:21 (and possibly also 1John 4:1): xot nuleıs ayamntot (where xot npes 
is a singular addition) as parallel to expressions used in Chrysostom's preaching. The text of 
Jude 4 has an extensive three-line interpolation (which is unfortunately indecipherable and 
unidentifiable). 
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use of nomina sacra, and corrections to the text. It is also interesting that 
this collection of NT texts was found together with texts from Homer and 
Menander in the same hand (although similarly fragmentary).”” 

These two collections are the most extensive and important ofthe ostraca 
containing NT texts, they contribute to our knowledge ofthe textual history 
of the NT, and they add something to the history of the reception of the 
NT text as well. No other ostraca contain such an amount of text. We can 
note two other ostraca with some continuous texts of the NT, then some 
ostraca with NT texts alongside OT and other texts, and finally some ostraca 
containing some other texts that in turn quote from the NT or texts that 
allude to or paraphrase a NT text (these are clearly of decreasing importance 
for textual criticism). 

Two ostraca (VI-VII) excavated from Deir el-Naqlun, a monastic complex 
in the Fayyum, contain texts from Matthew (in the same hand on different 
pots): O. Naglun inv. 53/88 + 64/86: Matt 7:18-20 and 7:29-8:4.? An ostracon 
containing text from Hebrews 2 (VII-VIII) was purchased in Luxor (P. Horak 
1).? An ostracon in a private collection in Amsterdam (V-VI) contains Matt 
119-20 with an illustration.” A small ostracon in Cambridge contains a 
chi-rho symbol followed by a text of Rom 8:31: et o Geog enep epov ctc xo 
gunn 2 An ostracon from Wadi Sarga contains a text of John 2:1 with two 
christogrammes in what looks like a school text.? 


27 Menander: LDAB 2451; Homer: LDAB: 2161. For details see M.S. Funghi and M.C. Mar- 
tinelli, “Ostraca letterari inediti della collezione Petrie” ZPE 145 (2003): 141-182 and 
MS Funghi and M.C. Martinelli, “Ostraca letterari della collezione Flinders Petrie: Un adden- 
dum" ZPE 164 (2008): 63-73 (building on Tait, Greek Ostraca, 140-144, nos. 399-408 [Homer's 
Iliad] and p. 144, no. 405 [Menander]— Tait noted the similarity between the hand of the 
Homeric fragments and that of the 1John fragment [Greek Ostraca, 145]). 

28 More details, including bibliography, can be found in J. van Haelst, Catalogue des 
papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Paris: Sorbonne, 1976), cited as VH and number, and 
especially for more recent publications in the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (see n. 9 
above), cited here as LDAB and number; I have generally here given only the primary 
publication reference. 

29 Cairo, Coptic Museum Naqlun 53/88 + Cairo, Coptic Museum Naqlun 64/86 = LDAB 
2969. T. Derda, Deir el-Naglun: The Greek Papyri, Volume II (JJPSS 9; Warsaw, 2008). 

30 C. Gallazzi, "Ostrakon con un passo incompleto di Ep.Hebr. 2,” in Gedenkschrift Ulrike 
Horak (ed. H. Harrauer and R. Pintaudi; Pap.Flor. 34; Florence: Gonnelli, 2004), 1-4 [P. Horak 
1]. LDAB 10248. 

3! PJ. Sijpesteijn, "Matthàus 1, 19-20 auf einem Ostrakon,” ZPE 55 (1984): 145. LDAB 2954. 

32 Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Ostraca Inv. 129 (IV-VI; vH 499; LDAB 3028; this was OI: Tait, 
Greek Ostraca, 172 (no. 129). This is probably not a variant (personal singular), but a spelling 
error for ong NUav. 

33 London, British Library O 55805 (VII; vH 434; LDAB 2826; this was O??) W.E. Crum 
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An ostracon in London, from Deir el-Bahari, contains texts of Ps 117:27, 
26 and Luke 1:28 (in different hands).** Another text from the monastery 
of Epiphanios at Deir el-Medina contains Ps 88:4-5; Matt 1618-19 and Heb 
5:6.5 

Several ostraca contain hymnic or other liturgical or even magical mate- 
rial that incorporate citations from NT texts. These may display the influ- 
ence of the NT texts, but offer little text-critical information. A hymn to the 
Virgin Mary contains a quotation from Luke 2:14 in lines 7-8: to&a ev exıorng 
[eo luc etpyvns ev ov0p.5* Another hymn from Deir el-Bahari contains cita- 
tions from Luke 1:28 and 42.” A prayer, or perhaps a spell, against diseases 
published in 1857 contains John 9:112 and Acts 3:115 

We could also mention, more for the sake of completeness than a strong 
conviction about their importance for textual criticism, two ostraca from 
Tell Edfou, one containing a story based on Luke 243-2 (perhaps a school 
text) and the other a scribal exercise within which Matt 2:16 is quoted;? and 
a bilingual Greek-Coptic Christian word list that contains a list of words and 
names from, among other texts, Acts 1-4.” 


and H.I. Bell, Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek Texts from the Excavations Undertaken by the 
Byzantine Research Account (Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel—Nordisk Forlag, 1922), 
31no. 5. 

34 London, BM Egyptian Antiquities inv. 32966 (vH 223; LDAB 3484; this was 0%) 
W. Crum, Coptic Ostraca from the Collection ofthe Egyptian Exploration (London: EES, 1902), 
81 (no. 514). 

35 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 14-1-202 (VI-VII; vH 182; LDAB 3379). 
W.E. Crum and H.G. Evelyn White, eds., The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, part 2 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition; New York, 1926), 134 and 318 (no. 
606). 

36 Cambridge, UL, Ostraca inv. 118 (vH 832; LDAB 5902). Tait, Greek Ostraca, 171. 

37 London, BM Egyptian Antiquities inv. 33101 (IV-VI; vH 402; LDAB 2862) Crum, Coptic 
Ostraca, 1 and & (no. 515). 

38 Current location unknown; VII-VIII; vH 1055; LDAB 6705 (also PGM 2.03). E. Egger, 
"Observations sur quelques fragments de poterie antique qui portent des inscriptions grec- 
que," Mém. Acad. Inscr. 21 (1857): 377—408. 

39 O. Edfou Copte 10 (LDAB 129848) and O. Edfou Copte 16 (LDAB 129849). Seyna Bacot, 
Ostraca grecs et coptes de Tell Edfou des fouilles franco-polonaises sur le site de Tell Edfou 
(O. Edfou Copte 1—145) (Bibliotheque d' Etudes Coptes 19; Cairo: Institut francais d' arcéologie 
orientale, 2009), 33 (no. 10) and 39 (no. 16). 

40 London, British Library O. 26210 + 262114 26215 + 26221 (VII-VIII; vH 472; LDAB: 2889). 
H.R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts ofthe Christian Period from Ostraka, Stelae, etc. in the British 
Museum (London: British Museum, 1905), 39. 
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3. AMULETS 


An amulet may be defined generally as "anything worn as a charm against 
evil, disease, witchcraft, etc." In our context the term refers to texts, mostly 
on papyrus, containing, often among other matter, citations of some NT 
texts.” Patristic writers comment on the phenomena, often negatively, 
although Chrysostom notes that *many of our women wear gospels hung 
around their necks", which probably refers to amulets rather than complete 
gospels.? Since amulets are defined in terms of their intended function for 
the wearer or bearer, rather than the contents or design of the artifact, it is 
often difficult to be completely confident in the identification of texts as 
amulets. The clearest examples may have appropriate texts, decorations, 
attached string, and evidence of being rolled or folded; but many are not 


4l The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles (ed. C.T. Onions; 2 vols.; 
2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1936), 59. These have sometimes been described using the term 
“talisman,” which in normal English usage is reserved for an engraved object: “A stone, ring, or 
other object engraven with figures or characters, to which are attributed the occult powers 
of the planetary influences and celestial configurations under which it was made; usually 
worn as an amulet to avert evil from or bring fortune to the wearer; also medicinally used 
to impart healing virtue; hence, any object held to be endowed with magic virtue; a charm" 
(Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 2126). 

42 For a helpful discussion of the terminology, see D.C. Skemer, Binding Words: Textual 
Amulets in the Middle Ages (University Park: Penn State University Press, 2006), 6-19. Skemer 
prefers the expression “textual amulets” for the artifacts discussed in this section: “writ- 
ings worn on the body for protection" (p. 18). For general orientation see E.H. Plumptre, 
"Amulets," in A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (ed. W. Smith and S. Cheetham; 2 vols. 
London: John Murray, 1876) 1:78-79; E. von Dobschütz, “Charms and Amulets (Christian),” 
in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. Hastings; Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1910), 3:413- 
430; F. Eckstein and J.H. Waszink, “Amulett,” in Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum (ed. 
T. Klauser; Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1950), 1:397-4u1; A. Bendlin, “Phylakterion,” in Der Neue 
Pauly: Enzyklopädie der Antike (Stuttgart: Metzler, 2000), 9:978-981. More broadly: William 
M. Brashear, "The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey; Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy (1928-1994),” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 1L18.5 (ed. H. Temporini 
and W. Haase; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1995), 3380-684 (this includes a list of thirty- 
three “Christian” amulets—although none of these includes biblical texts, pp. 3480-3482); 
W.M. Brashear, “Magical Papyri: Magic in Book Form,” in Das Buch als magisches und als 
Repräsentationsobjekt (ed. P. Ganz; WMS 5; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), 25-57; 
U. Horak, “Christliches und Christlich-magisches auf illuminierten Papyri, Pergamenten, 
Papieren und Ostraka,” Mitteilungen zur christlichen Archäologie 1 (1995): 27-48. 

43 Chrysostom, Hom. Matt. 72 (on Matt 23:5: moMal vOv x&v yuvalxdy Ego TAY TpAXN- 
avdrwy eEaptdoat Éxovct); see also Jerome, Comm. Matt. 4.6 (on Matt 4:24) (also with refer- 
ence to women, and more critically). Augustine condemns the practice as superstitious and 
demonic (De doctrina Christiana, 2.20/30). For discussion and further references, see Skemer, 
Binding Words, 30-37; H.F. Stander, "Amulets and the Church Fathers," EPA 75 (1993): 55-66. 
For a discussion of the intersection between amulets and miniature codices, see M.J. Kruger, 
“P. Oxy. 840: Amulet or Miniature Codex?" JTS 53 (2002): 81-94. 
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so clear. A text that was produced for one purpose could be reused for 
another; for example, a small codex might have been produced for con- 
venience and used for protection or healing,“ or pages of continuous text 
manuscripts might perhaps, after a period of use and some damage, be 
recycled as amulets. It is presumably on this basis that some texts used as 
amulets have already been incorporated into the standard list of NT papyri.” 
In addition, we are in the fortunate position of having several very full cata- 
logues of amulets with Christian elements and biblical texts.“ 


^* Augustine suggested that for treating a headache, a complete copy ofJohn's gospel was 
preferable to an amulet (Tractatus in Johannis euangelium, 7.12). See H.Y. Gamble, Books and 
Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1995), 235-236, on small codices (and p. 238 for Augustine). 

45 Among the NT papyri that may have functioned as amulets are Pio (P. Oxy 209; 
Rom 13-7): originally perhaps a school exercise, but with a pattern of folds that suggests it 
functioned as an amulet (Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 239-240 n. 1; this has been 
questioned by A.M. Luijendijk, “A New Testament Papyrus and Its Owner: P.Oxy. II 209/P10, 
an Early Christian School Exercise from the Archive of Leonides,” JBL 129 [2010]: 575-596 
[esp. pp. 588-594]); P31 (P. Ryl. 4; Rom 12:3-8), see J.K. Elliott, “Absent Witnesses? The Critical 
Apparatus to the Greek New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers," in The Reception of the 
New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (ed. A.F. Gregory & C.M. Tuckett; Oxford: OUP, 2005), 
47-58 (here from p. 49); P50 (P. Yale 1543; Acts 8:26-32; 10:26-31), see Aland and Aland, Text 
of the New Testament, 85; this has been questioned by J.G. Cook, “P50 (P.Yale I 3) and the 
Question of Its Function," in Farly Christian Manuscripts: Examples of Applied Method and 
Approach (ed. TJ. Kraus & T. Nicklas; TENT 5; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 115-128; P62 (P. Osloensis 
1661; Matt 11:25-30); P78 (P. Oxy 2684), see Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 85; 
extensive discussion in T. Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude: Its Text and Transmission (ConBNT 
43; Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 2006), 51-72; Pgı (P. Macquarie inv. 360 + P. Mil. Vogl. 
inv. 1224), see D. Barker, "The Reuse of Christian Texts: P.Macquarie Inv. 360 + P.Mil.Vogl.Inv. 
1224 (P91) and P. Oxy. X 1229 (P23),” in Early Christian Manuscripts: Examples of Applied 
Method and Approach (ed. T.J. Kraus & T. Nicklas; TENT 5; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 129-143; P105 
(P. Oxy 4406; Matt 27:62—64; 28:2—5). 

46 Van Haelst, Catalogue, lists 8 amulets in the index; K. Aland, Reportorium der griech- 
schen christlichen papyri. I Biblische Papyri: Altes Testament, Neues Testament, Varia, Apo- 
kryphen (PTS 18; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1976) contains details and bibliography for a number 
of amulets (under the heading of Varia); T.S. de Bruyn, “Papyri, Parchments, Ostraca, and 
Tablets Written with Biblical Texts in Greek and Used as Amulets: A Preliminary List," in 
Early Christian Manuscripts: Examples of Applied Method and Approach (ed. TJ. Kraus and 
T. Nicklas; TENT 5; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 145-189; T.S. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Dijkstra, "Greek 
Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Containing Christian Elements: A Checklist of Papyri, 
Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets," BASP 48 (2011): 163-216 (henceforth: de Bruyn, 'Check- 
list") —this gives careful attention to the criteria by which amulets can be identified (with 
thanks to Theodore de Bruyn for sharing prepublication texts with me); see also T.J. Kraus, 
"Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer: They Are More Than Simply Witnesses to That Text 
Itself,” in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (ed. Thomas J. Kraus and 
Tobias Nicklas; Texts and Editions for New Testament Study 2; Leiden: Brill; 2006), 227-266. 
When it is completed, the Macquarie project, Papyri from the Rise of Christianity in Egypt, 
will be invaluable for the early period. 
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Since amulets give expression to a religious piety that borders on magic, 
they are of interest for both the form of the text they contain, and the use 
of the Bible that they represent. The most popular biblical text on amulets 
is clearly Psalm goLXX (Kraus catalogues 74 texts containing portions of 
Ps goLXX on a variety of materials). Based on de Bruyn's Checklist of 185 
amulets, the most prominent NT texts, which appear multiple times, are the 
following: 


a. the Lord's Prayer (Matt 6:913: six times complete; eight times par- 
tial);* 

b. the gospel incipits (Matt 11: five times; Mark 12: three times; Luke 12: 
four times; and John 1:1: five times, with three times in more extensive 
quotations);? and 

c. summaries of Jesus’ healing power (Matt 4:23: two times, although see 
below). 


Some amulets have a combination of these four features.’ Other texts are 
also found only once among manuscripts with amuletic features.” 

The earliest amulets featuring these verses are among our earliest wit- 
nesses to the Greek text of the New Testament and can provide our earliest 
evidence. For example, P. Ant. II 54, although sometimes not classified as 
an amulet, but rather a miniature or even a toy book, contains the following 
text of Matt 6:10-12 over three small pages, dated to the third century—by 
a century our earliest manuscript witness to this part of Matthew: 


47 TJ. Kraus, "Septuaginta-Psalm go in apotropäischer Verwendung: Vorüberlegungen für 
eine kritische Edition und (bisheriges) Datenmaterial,” Biblische Notizen 125 (2005): 39-73. 

48 For another amulet with the Lord’s Prayer see the edition of P.CtYBR inv. 4600 in 
B. Nongbri, “The Lord’s Prayer and XMG: Two Christian Papyrus Amulets,” HTR 104 (2011): 
59-68. 

49 See also P. Mirecki, “Evangelion-Incipits Amulets in Greek and Coptic: Towards a 
Typology,” Proceedings of the Central States Regional Meeting of the SBL and the ASOR (ed. 
JJ. Johnson Leese) 4 (2001): 143-153. 

50 The most comprehensive example is P. Berlin inv. 9096 (vH 731): Ps 90:1; John 11-2; 
Matt 1:1; Mark 1:1; Luke 1:1; Ps 117:6-7; Ps 17:2; Matt 4:23 (BKT 6.7.1), with decorative crosses, 
Trinitarian formula, alpha and omega. 

5! The following NT texts are attested once among amulets in the checklist of de Bruyn 
and Dijkstra (not including those registered as NT papyri, as noted above, which are mostly 
reused as amulets): Matt 6:4-6; 27:35; Luke 111-2; John 1:5-6; 1:24; 21-2; 19:24; Rom 121-2; 
2 Cor 10:4; 13:13; Eph 6:16; 1Thess 5:8; ı Tim 135-16 (these could also be traced in van Haelst, 
Catalogue, which is ordered by biblical references). 

52 Oxford, Sackler Library, Papyrology Rooms P. Ant. 54 (III; vH 347; LDAB 5425); J. W.B. 
Barns and H. Zilliacus, The Antinoopolis Papyri Part II (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 
Graeco-Roman Memoirs 37, 1960), 6—7, and plate IV; see Kraus, "Manuscripts with the Lord's 
Prayer," 233-235. 
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TOV wg ymalvrlo ageıs 
evovpd  VETIOV um TO 
vw xal cıov dog open 
EL mi  NMOS H 
ynstov  omuep 

aprov ov xat 


P. Oxy 5073 is an Oxyrhynchus text that has been identified as an amulet 
(III/IV) containing some words of introduction (“read the beginning of the 
gospel and behold") followed by Mark1a-2 written carefully in sense lines.’ 
Again this would be our earliest manuscript witness to this passage by a 
century, and it clearly reflects a form of the text lacking the words "Son of 
God" from 1a: 


AVAYVWTL TNV APXNY xou evay yeou xou (Oe 
open Tov Evay’yEeAtov MU Tov XPV 
WS YEYPATTAL EV Noala TW TPOPNTN 
ıdov aMooTEA(A)W TOV ay ^yeXov pov 
TPO TPOTWILOV TOV OG KATATKEVATEL 


Such early texts should clearly play a role in debates about the earliest 
recoverable text of the relevant passages, especially at points of significant 
textual variation, and it is very important for NT textual criticism that such 
texts are not lost sight of, even though they cannot be regarded as part of a 
continuous text manuscript ofa portion ofthe Greek New Testament. Texts 
on amulets may also contribute to our understanding of the transmission 
of the text of the NT by displaying liturgical readings or other types of 
theological alteration. 

Additionally, these amulet texts form an important part of the history 
of the reception of these NT texts. The actual manuscripts represent "fin- 
gerprints of a bygone time that had become fixed in individual material, 
a specific layout and performance of the writing, and the orthography of 
a manuscript,” they may thus help us “reach new insights into the lives of 
the early Christians "oi They can supplement investigations of the reception 
of the NT text that focus on patristic writers, reflecting more of the popu- 
lar Christian religiosity. For example, de Bruyn traces the reception of the 
Matthean description of Jesus “healing every illness and every infirmity” 


53 G. Smith, “Gospel Magic: A New Amulet of Mark 11-2 from Oxyrhynchus,” presen- 
tation at SBL Annnual Meeting, New Orleans, November 2009. This text [Oxyrhynchus 
25 3B.58/F(b)] is published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. 76 (edited by G.S. Smith and 
A.E. Bernhard). 

54 Kraus, "Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer," 231. 
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(Matt 4:23, repeated in 9:35) in eight amulets and compares the reception 
of the same idea and passage in confessional and didactic writings of the 
patristic period.” While patristic writers focus on Jesus as “the fulfillment 
of prophecy, the embodiment of divinity, and the bearer of salvation," the 
amulets, he suggests, offer evidence for an appropriation of Matt 4:23, which 
serves the aim “to invoke and channel the power of Jesus to heal people of 
their present ailments.” 


4. INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions are generally texts carved onto a hard surface, especially mar- 
ble, and more cheaply limestone, and located in a particular place.” Over 
fifty thousand early Christian texts, in Greek and Latin, from a huge range 
of locations in the ancient world, have been published.* They are a funda- 
mental resource for the history and theology of early Christianity; some of 
them include artistic symbols, acrostics, and contractions and abbreviations 
that are related to similar features in early Christian manuscripts.? But our 


55 T.S. de Bruyn, "Appeals to Jesus as the One ‘Who Heals Every Illness and Every Infirmity’ 
(Matt 4:23, 9:35) in Amulets in Late Antiquity," in The Reception and Interpretation ofthe Bible 
in Late Antiquity: Proceedings ofthe Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, 
11-13 October 2006 (ed. L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescum; BAC 6; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 65- 
81. The eight amulets are P. Oxy 1077 [vH 341; LDAB 2959]; P. Berlin inv. 6096 [vH 731; 
LDAB 6091]; P. Oxy 1151 [VH 959; LDAB 2802]; P. Turner 49 [LDAB 6084]; P. Coll. Youtie II 91 
[LDAB 10333]; P. Köln inv. 2283 [LDAB 6113]; BGU III 954 [vH 720; LDAB 6231]; P. Köln VIII 340 
[LDAB 2813]. 

56 De Bruyn, “Appeals,” 8o. See also T.S. de Bruyn, “Ancient Applied Christology: Appeals 
to Christ in Greek Amulets in Late Antiquity,” in From Logos to Christos: Essays in Christology 
in Honour of Joanne McWilliam (ed. E. Leonard and K. Merriman; Editions SR; Waterloo: 
Wilfrid Laurier University Press, 2010), 3-18. 

57 The key elements distinguishing an inscription from a manuscript are production by 
inscription rather than calligraphy and fixed location over against portability—hence the 
category generally includes mosaics and graffiti. For an excellent introduction with extensive 
bibliography, see W. Tabbernee, “Epigraphy,” in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian 
Studies (ed. S.A. Harvey and D.G. Hunter; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 120-139 
(for matters of definition, see p. 122). 

58 Tabbernee, “Epigraphy,” 135. For a discussion of biblical texts in predominantly Jewish 
inscriptions (with a focus on Deuteronomy) see D. Lincicum, “The Epigraphic Habit and the 
Biblical Text: Inscriptions as a Source for the Study of the Greek Bible," BIOSCS 41 (2008): 
84-92. 

59 An interesting example somewhat reminiscent of some amulets (noted above) is the 
appearance of the opening verses of the Four Gospels in painted inscriptions in a rock 
church in the Thebaid, Egypt: Luke 11-4; John 11-5; Matt 11-3; Mark 12-2 (Feissel, “The 
Bible in Greek Inscriptions," 291; G. Lefebvre, "Égypte Chrétienne,” Annales du service des 
antiquités de l'Egypte 10 [Paris, 1909], 260—284, esp. pp. 263-269, - Jalabert [see following 
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particular interest here is in citations of the New Testament text in inscrip- 
tions, typically in churches, houses, or tombs. 

The primary collection in the field is now almost one hundred years 
old. In 1914 Jalabert published an inventory of 247 citations of scripture in 
Greek inscriptions. In 1982 Malunowicz published a list of 45 additional 
citations." More recently Feissel, who has published regular up-to-date 
notes on recently published Christian inscriptions since 1976, has offered 
a general survey of the field of "The Bible in Greek Inscriptions" which 
includes some reflection on the use of this material in textual criticism.” 


The usefulness of these engraved quotations of Scripture for biblical text crit- 
icism is limited at once by the small number of verses actually attested and 
by the relatively late date of their inscription. We must furthermore keep in 
mind the liberties taken by the redactors in abridging texts, adapting them to 
their own interests, and arbitrarily linking fragments that have very different 
origins in the Bible. Bearing this in mind, epigraphy can contribute to deter- 
mining the state of a biblical text in use at a given period in a given part of the 
world, and to discerning its connections to various manuscript traditions. In 
this field, in spite of several detailed studies (see Jalabert, col. 1754), the lack 
of a comprehensive treatment is regrettable.9? 


note] no. 180). For points of contact between the iconography of mosaics and those of 
illuminated manuscripts, see R. Hachlili, Ancient Mosaic Pavements: Themes, Issues, and 
Trends: Selected Studies (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 92-94. 

60 L, Jalabert, "Citations bibliques dans l'épigraphie grecque," in Dictionnaire d'archéo- 
logie chrétienne et de liturgie (ed. F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq; Paris: Librairie Letouzy et Ané, 
1914), vol. 3, cols. 1731-1756 (these include 147 from Syria and Palestine, 66 from Egypt [this 
includes 20 ostraca], and 30 from Asia Minor and Europe). Jalabert previously wrote on the 
subject of the relationships between biblical texts and inscriptions in “Notes d'épigraphie 
chrétienne," Recherches de science religieuse 1 (1910): 68—71; 2 (1911): 59-61. 

D L. Malunowicz, "Citations bibliques dans l'épigraphie grecque," in Studia Evangel- 
ica VII: Papers Presented to the Fifth International Congress on Biblical Studies Held at Oxford, 
1973 (ed. E.A. Livingstone; TU 126; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1982), 333-337. 

62 D, Feissel, “The Bible in Greek Inscriptions,” in The Bible in Greek Christian Antiquity 
(ed. and ET P.M. Blowers; The Bible Through the Ages 1; Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1997), 289-298; this is revised and adapted from D. Feissel, “La Bible dans 
les inscriptions grecques," in La monde grec ancien et la Bible (ed. C. Mondesert; Bible de 
tous les Temps 1; Paris: Beauchesne, 1984), 223-231. Feissel's "Notes d' épigraphie chrétienne" 
appeared as I: BCH 100(1976): 269-281; II: BCH 101 (1977): 209-228; III: BCH 102 (1978): 545- 
555; IV: BCH 104 (1980): 459-475; V: BCH 105 (1981): 483-497; VI: BCH 107 (1983): 601-618; VII: 
BCH 108 (1984): 545-579; VIII: BCH n6 (1992): 383-407; IX: BCH n8 (1994): 277-290; see also 
"Bulletin épigraphique: Inscriptions chrétiennes et byzantines" in REG 100 (1987): 347-387; 
102 (1989): 481-509; 103 (1990): 598-616; 104 (1991): 546—555; 105 (1992): 538-547; 106 (1993): 
578-588; 107 (1994): 607-620; 108 (1995): 562-574; 109 (1996): 669-677; 111 (1998): 699-713; 113 
(2000): 591-611; 115 (2002): 757-777; 117 (2004): 703-720; 119 (2006): 723-742. 

63 Feissel, “The Bible in Greek Inscriptions,” 294. 
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The vast majority of quotations come from the Psalms (Ps 120:8LXX 
appears forty-three times; Ps 117:20LXX thirty-one times; Ps 28:3LXX seven- 
teen times; Ps 90:1LXX fifteen times) with only Rom 8:31 (eight times) and 
Luke 2:14 (six times) mulitply attested from the NT.“ Feissel notes that all six 
inscriptions containing Luke 2:14 from Syrian house lintels attest the nomi- 
native form evdoxia (with x? B? L O E Y f! f? Maj.): “peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men": "It logically follows that a text from the same family circulated 
in Syria around the fifth century, but this fact, important as it is, is of little 
help in choosing one or other ofthe readings." 

A recent example illustrates the relevance of this type of material to 
the textual criticism of the Greek New Testament. In 2003 archaeologists 
announced the deciphering of an inscription dated to the fourth century 
containing a text concerning Simeon on the tomb of Zachariah in the 
Kidron Valley, Jerusalem.“ This text is a kind of paraphrase of Luke 2:25 
as a memorial to Simeon: "The tomb of Simeon who was a very just man 
(8ucottovorcoc) and a very devoted (evoynByotatos) old (person) and waiting 
for the consolation ofthe people." This seemsto offer good evidence that the 
reading eboeßng (also found in x* KT 565 700 1424 and others) was known 
inJerusalem in the fourth century, even though this is not strictly a citation 
of the Lukan text.” 

An interesting pair of medallion mosaics on the floor of what has been 
identified as a revenue office in a public building in Caesarea Maritima (VI- 
VII) both cite part of Rom. 13:3b in Greek: “Do you wish to have no reason 
to fear the authority? Then do what is good"—one stops here, the other 
continues to include—"and you will receive its approval”. There are no 
textual variants at this point (the text typically lacks the connective dé), but 


64 Feissel, “The Bible in Greek Inscriptions,” 294, for the figures. See also Hachlili, Ancient 
Mosaic Pavements, 236, for church inscriptions in Israel (including Ps 105:4f. and Ps 117:20). 

85 Feissel, "The Bible in Greek Inscriptions," 295. These are nos. 1407, 1454, 1455, 1464, 1478, 
1482, in L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde (with C. Mondésert), Inscriptions grecques et latines de la 
Syrie, Tome IV. Laodicée: Apaméne (Paris: Paul Guethner, 1955). 

66 E. Puech and J. Zias, “Le tombeau de Siméon et Zacharie dans la vallée de Josaphat," 
Rev. Bib. 111 (2004): 563-577; see E. Puech and J. Zias, "Le tombeau de Zacharie et Siméon au 
monument funéraire dit d' Absalom dans la vallée de Josaphat," Rev. Bib. 110 (2003): 321-335. 

87 Puech and Zias, “Le tombeau de Siméon et Zacharie dans la vallée de Josaphat," 570; 
see also Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and their Texts, 128-129. 

68 C.M. Lehmann and K.G. Holum, The Greek and Latin Inscriptions of Caesarea Maritima 
(JECMER V; Boston: ASOR, 2000), 100-101 (and Pl. LCIV: nos. 88 and 89). This was already 
noted by Malunowicz, "Citations bibliques,” 336 (no. 42); see also K.G. Holum, “Caesarea 
Palaestinae: Inscriptions of the Imperial Revenue Office," in The Roman and Byzantine Near 
East: Some Recent Archaeological Research (ed. J. Humphrey; JRA Supp 14; Ann Arbor: JRA, 
1995), 333-345. 
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this is an interesting example in terms ofthe history ofthe impact of Romans 
13 and the use of scripture to attempt to shape public ethics.® 

In a discussion of an interesting fourth-century Christian funerary in- 
scription in Jerusalem (the Mount of Olives) that describes a certain Sophia 
as, among other things, "Xoqgío, | 8téxovoc, n Sevtepa Boißn,” Horsley sug- 
gests that the notion "the second Phoebe", reflecting parallel expressions 
used as honorifics for major benefactors, identifies Sophia as such a benefac- 
tor and thus that “the epitaph for Sophia provides some small confirmatory 
evidence of the reading at Rom. 16.2, since it is hard to conceive why the 
wording ‘the second Phoebe’ would have occurred to anyone to include 
unless mpootatis [ed. rather than napastátıç as in Fand G] were the word 
known at Rom 16.2."' This argument is rather stretched in my opinion, since 
the distinction in meaning between the two readings is itself rather slim, 
and the inscription itself says nothing about benefaction directly. There is 
too little evidence to include this as evidence of knowledge of a particular 
reading.” 

One of the most interesting of the additional witnesses is also one of the 
most difficult to categorize. It illustrates some ofthe opportunities and diffi- 
culties in dealing with this diverse group of witnesses. I include it here under 
the heading "Inscriptions" even though it is not an inscribed text on hard 
stone, but because it appears to have been displayed like an inscription and 
not moved from place to place. In 1900 R. Knopf published a broken por- 
tion of an earthenware tablet with an inscribed text of the Lord's Prayer.” 
The Greek text of the Lord's Prayer (in Matthean form) was inscribed on 
the soft clay, which was then hardened by baking. The back of the tablet 
is blank. The surviving piece measures 12 x13.5cm and consists of the bot- 


69 Feissel also notes the use of Rom 15:1 and 1Tim 5:10 on funerary inscriptions, "The Bible 
in Greek Inscriptions," 293. 

70 Published by L. Cré, “Epitaphe de la Diaconesse Sophie,” Revue Biblique 13 (1904): 260- 
262 (with plate); noted by Malunowicz, "Citations bibliques," 336 (no. 44), who suggests a 
sixth-century date; text and discussion in G.H.R. Horsley, “Sophia, ‘the Second Phoibe,” in 
New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 4: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and 
Papyri published in 1979 (Sydney: Macquarie University, 1987), 239-244. 

71 Horsley, “Sophia, ‘the second Phoibe,’” New Docs 4 (1987): 243. 

72 Fora brief introduction to epigraphic material regarding women exercising "significant 
ecclesiastical functions" in the early church, see Tabbernee, “Epigraphy,” 134. 

73 R. Knopf, “Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des Vaterunser,” Mitteilungen des kaiser- 
lichen deutschen archaeologischen Instituts zu Athen [also known as Athenische Mitteilungen | 
25 (1900): 313-324. A shorter version was published as R. Knopf, “Eine Thonscherbe mit 
dem Texte des Vaterunser," ZNW 2 (1900): 228-233. Athens National Museum inv. no. 12227; 
vH 348; LDAB 5594. 
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tom right hand portion of a tablet that may have measured 18.5 x 22.5 cm." 
This is a unique artifact that does not fit easily into any of the custom- 
ary categories—it is clearly not a continuous text, nor a manuscript; and 
although different scholars have classified it as each ofthe following, in fact 
it is not an ostracon (which are written with ink onto broken pottery), nor 
is it a normal inscription (where lettering is carved into stone and the text 
is not portable), nor is it obviously a talisman or amulet (as it would be too 
large to hang around the neck). 

Although its use or purpose is not clear, Knopf thought it may have been 
hung in a house with an apotropaic purpose, and it has a clear provenance 
and generally accepted date.” It was found in Megara, a coastal city to 
the north of the Corinthian Isthmus in Greece; and it has been dated to 
the fourth century." This artifact is thus one of our earliest witnesses to 
the text of the Lord's Prayer, somewhat contemporary with Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus.” The extant text (with about one-third of each line missing on 
the left) extends from ¢]mtovctov in Matt 6:11 to a |o tov movypov in 6:13 
where it clearly ends, as the next line contains a final word (probably 


74 T offer breadth first then height, according to the estimates in Knopf, “Eine Thonscherbe 
mit dem Texte des Vaterunser,” MDAIA 313-314 (for photograph see p. 314 and p. 315 for 
reconstructed transcription). For additional bibliography including other plates see Kraus, 
“Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer,” 237-238. 

75 Knopf obviously published the piece as a "Thonscherbe"—the normal term for an 
ostracon, which is how it is described by van Haelst (Catalogue, 129 re #348) (A. Deissmann 
disputes this in Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Dis- 
covered Texts ofthe Graeco-Roman World [ET; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910], 48: the 
inscription was scratched on soft clay and then made permanent by firing); Jalabert and Fes- 
sel have included it in their discussions of inscriptions (L. Jalabert, "Citations bibliques dans 
l'épigraphie grecque" Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie [ed. F. Cabrol and 
H. Leclercq; Paris: Librairie Letouzy et Ané, 1914], vol. 3., cols. 1731-1756, col. 1746; see also 
D. Feissel, “La Bible dans les inscriptions grecques,” in La monde grec ancien et la Bible [ed. 
C. Mondesert; Bible de tous les Temps 1; Paris: Beauchesne, 1984], 223-231); von Dobschütz 
included this text in his list of talismans (as T!): see note 2. 

76 Knopf points to the use of the letter of Jesus to King Agbar for the protection of Edessa 
("Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des Vaterunser," MDAIA 319-320)—where it was also 
reproduced as an inscription and on ostraca and papyrus; see W. Bauer, "The Agbar Legend," 
in New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 1: Gospels and Related Writings (ed. E. Hennecke and 
W. Scheemelcher; ET R. McL. Wilson; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963), 439 (with further 
references and bibliography). 

77 Knopf notes Megara as the place of origin (“Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des 
Vaterunser," MDAIA 313); see generally P.J. Smith, The Archaeology and Epigraphy of Hellenis- 
tic and Roman Megaris, Greece (BAR IS 1762; Oxford: John and Erica Hedges, 2008). 

78 P, Ant. II 54, as we have seen, is generally dated to the third century (Kraus, “Manu- 
scripts with the Lord's Prayer," 234-235), but does not include 633 and the ending of the 
Lord's Prayer. 
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x]vp:e) followed by an upright cross monogram or staurogram and a 
rounded bottom edge.? In addition to supporting a short form of the text, 
notably lacking the traditional doxology even in presumably a pious con- 
text, this artifact also reads agıopev in verse 12b (with DW O etc.).*? 

This artifact, notwithstanding our difficulty in classifying it, is of some 
importance as a witness to the text of the Matthean version of the Lord's 
Prayer in fourth-century Greece. It is, if not the earliest, then one of the 
three contemporary fourth-century witnesses to a form ofthe Lord's Prayer 
lacking the doxology—although we should note that since it is obviously 
an excerpted text, an interpretive judgment intervenes between the artifact 
itself and the conviction that it reflects a form of the Matthean text lacking 
a doxology. It is also of interest for the history of the influence of the Lord's 
Prayer (although clarity as to its intended and perceived function is not 
possible). Following its inclusion into von Dobschütz's list of Talismans (as 
T’), it has been cited in some editions of the Greek New Testament using 
either T' or the siglum 0152.? It is not cited in the Nestle-Aland editions and 
has a somewhat unclear status in the list of manuscripts.? 


79 E. Nestle, "Zum Vaterunser von Megara," ZNW 2 (1900): 347, supports Knopfs view 
that xöpıe should be read (“Das ist zwiefellos") with reference to Greek liturgy. Knopf used 
the term crux monogrammatica (Knopf, "Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des Vaterunser," 
MDAIA 321), which is also used by Hurtado for the use of the letter rho superimposed over 
an upright tau (L.W. Hurtado, "The Staurogram in Early Christian Manuscripts: The Farliest 
Visual Reference to the Crucified Jesus?" in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and 
Their World [ed. Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas; Texts and Editions for New Testament 
Study 2; Leiden: Brill; 2006], 207-226; without reference to this artifact, on which see Kraus, 
"Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer," 238). 

80 For other spelling peculiarities, see Kopf, “Eine Thonscherbe mit dem Texte des Vater- 
unser," MDAIA 316-317. 

8! J.M. Bover, Novi Testamenti Biblia Graec et Latina (3d ed: Madrid: CSIC, 1953) for both 
apıonev and the lack of doxology (pp. 15-16); according to Elliott it is also cited in the 
revised edition of J.M. Bover and J. O'Callaghan, Nuevo Testamento Trilingüe (Madrid, 1977): 
J.K. Elliott, A Survey of Manuscripts Used in Editions of the Greek New Testament (NovTSup 57; 
Leiden: Brill, 1987), 21 (see p. 31). Elliott also suggests it is cited in A. Souter, Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece (2d ed.; Oxford, 1947), but that appears to be an error. Legg cites it as 0152 
for the reading aqtouev but does not cite it for the lack of doxology, S.C.E. Legg, Euangelium 
secundum Matthaeum: Novum Testamentum Graece secundum textum Westcotto-Hortianum 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1940). 

82 In the Kurzgefasste Liste, 33, the number 0152 is presented in square brackets (in other 
cases this is used when new numbers have been assigned and the old number is no longer in 
current use). It appears in the Aland's book as follows: “o152 = Talisman (delete from list)"; 
K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions 
and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 
121. 
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In this final section, I shall group together a range of additional witnesses 
and studies that do not necessarily have that much in common (other than 
not registering in contemporary scholarship as a whole). Most of these con- 
sist of citations of NT texts in quite different contexts: private letters, theo- 
logical texts, noncanonical gospels, and other types of literature, marginal 
notes in manuscripts, and documents. I group them here from the point of 
view of convenience.™ 

Documentary texts on papyrus include a variety of types of text that 
may contain citations of the Bible. Scholars associated with the Macquarie 
University project Papyri from the Rise of Christianity in Egypt have been 
active in tracing some of these. E.A. Judge found some use of scriptural 
texts in fifteen of the thirty-eight Greek magical papyri judged to be of 
Christian origin by Preisendanz.* None of these is textually significant, and 
all of the NT citations discussed in Judge's article have been picked up by 
de Bruyn's checklist of amulets.® B.F. Harris discussed the use of scriptural 
echoes in Christian papyri—finding no citations of the NT, only echoes and 


83 There is an overlap between the broad field under discussion in this section and the 
material generally discussed under the heading of patristic witnesses to the Greek NT. One 
might think that quotations and allusions to NT passages in Christian writers would be 
the broad definition, and then that we might think of Christian writers as: (a) patristic 
commentators (as generally understood— see ch. 12), (b) early Christian writers (apostolic 
fathers and early apologists), (c) Christian letter writers who happen to quote scripture or (d) 
Christian writers involved in rewritten gospels (the noncanonical gospel strand). But in fact 
the breadth of material, the need for strict methodological controls so as to ensure accurate 
and positive results, and the different mode of quotation in the period from Irenaeus onward 
has meant that patristic witnesses have generally come to refer to extensive studies of those 
who are accustomed to quoting scripture in sermons, commentaries, and works of theology 
and controversy. 

84 E.A Judge, “The Magical Use of Scripture in the Papyri,” in Perspectives on Language and 
Text: Essays and Poems in Honor of Francis I. Andersen's Sixtieth Birthday (ed. E.W. Conrad 
and E.G. Newing; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1987), 339-349; based on the classification and 
texts in K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae (2d ed.; ed. A. Henrichs; Stuttgart: Teubner, 
1973). See also A. Biondi, “Le citazione bibliche nei papyri magici cristiani greci," Studia 
Papyrologica 20 (1981): 93-127, who examines forty-three Christian magical papyri, twenty- 
three of which had biblical citations; sixty-seven citations from the NT (twenty-six from Matt, 
thirteen from John): preference for Matthew in nonliterary, magical material (esp. Matthean 
version of Lord's Prayer). 

85 PGM 5c (vH 897), which has incipits of Luke, Matthew, and John, is P.Cair.Cat. 10696 (de 
Bruyn, “Checklist,” no. 22); PGM 19 (vH 423), which has incipits to all Four Gospels, is PSI 719 
(de Bruyn, “Checklist” no. 38); PGM 10 (vH 1002) with its reference to “the four gospels of the 
Son" is de Bruyn, “Checklist,” no. 27; PGM 4 (vH 341) with citation of Matt 4:23f. is P. Oxy 1077 
(de Bruyn, "Checklist," no. 19). 
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reminiscences—which offer more help for identifying Christian letters than 
for the study ofthe NT text.** Harris also studied the use of scripture in thirty- 
one unidentified theological papyri (these include some texts that could be 
gospel commentaries and other expositions and homilies), which provide 
evidence for the knowledge of a range of NT texts, albeit with relatively few 
direct citations and “often with some liberty of citation and adaptation." 
In the course of a wider study, S.R. Pickering discussed a fourth-century 
letter to Abinnaeus, a garrison commander in the Faiyum (P. Abinn. 19). In 
this letter the writer alludes to Jesus’ saying about giving a cup of water: “a 
cup of water to one ofthese little ones, he will notlose his reward." Pickering 
suggests that this is closest to the form of Matt 10:42, which reads vdarog 
here (with D lat syr cop Origen Cyprian): “the papyrus text may therefore 
be a further witness for this variant reading and possibly for circulation of 
the verse in a text with ‘Western’ affinities”; this papyrus is then “evidence 
for (1) use of the verse concerned; (2) use of the variant reading; (3) use ofa 
quotation rather than an allusion; and (4) use and circulation of the Gospel 
of Matthew."? The evidence may not, however, bear the load of these four 
conclusions, and there are several grounds for caution on this point: (a) the 
word order of “cup of water" preceding “one of these little ones" (P. Abinn. 
19) does not follow Matt 10:42; (b) the allusion in P. Abinn. 19 does not 
follow two other characteristics of the "Western" form of the verse in Matt 
10:42 (eAaytotwy in place of uixpwv Tovtwv; and the passive formulation of 
the reward clause: ov un amoAntat o [uc8oc avtov). M. Choat has discussed 
the use ofthe NT in Christian documentary letters, wondering in particular 


86 B.F. Harris, "Biblical Echoes and Reminiscences in Christian Papyri,” in Proceedings of 
the XIV International Congress of Papyrologists (Greco-Roman Memoirs 61; London: British 
Academy, 1975), 155-160; this builds on the discussion of biblical reminiscences among 
Christian letters in M. Naldini, Il Cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papyri dei secoli 
II-IV (STP 3; Florence: Le Monnier, 1968), 54—55. Harris' discussion is tabulated and updated 
by G.H.R. Horsley, "A Byzantine Letter Quoting Paul," in New Documents Illustrating Early 
Christianity, vol. 2: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri published in 1977 (Sydney: 
Macquarie University, 1982), 154—158, at pp. 157-158. 

87 B.F. Harris, “The Use of Scripture in Some Unidentified Theological Papyri," in Ancient 
History in a Modern University (ed. T.W. Hillard, R.A. Kearsley, C.E.V. Nixon, and A.M. Nobbs; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 2:228-232 (citation from p. 232). 

88 S.R. Pickering, "The Significance of Non-continuous New Testament Textual Materials 
in Papyri," 137—138; H.I. Bell et al., eds., The Abinnaeus Archive: Papers of a Roman Officer in the 
Reign of Constantius II (Oxford: Clarendon, 1962) (this papyrus is also P.Gen. I 51); T.D. Barnes 
argues that Abinnaeus was a Christian: "The Career of Abinnaeus" Phoenix 39 (1985): 368-374 
(esp. 373-374). 

8° Pickering, "The Significance of Non-continuous New Testament Textual Materials in 
Papyri,” 138. 
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whether a citation of Eph 5:16 in a papyrus letter might reflect a variant form 
of the text unknown in the Greek manuscripts.” Since we lack any other 
information from the context about the citation tendencies of the author, 
and since there is a good deal of evidence for relatively free citation, I doubt 
whether it is appropriate in this case to think of this reading as a genuine 
variant. 

A further category of witnesses are citations and allusions in early Chris- 
tian literary texts, especially the texts normally characterized as the apos- 
tolic fathers and other noncanonical texts. Unlike citations in patristic writ- 
ings, these are often not "citations", and may not always reflect direct knowl- 
edge of a NT document. It is not clear whether citations of Jesus' words 
which differ from the generally accepted text are the result of genuine tex- 
tual variation or loose citation or a parallel oral tradition.” It is thus not 
always clear whether and how this parallel material should be cited in a 
critical edition of the Greek New Testament. Perhaps the most useful prac- 
tice, which makes the relevant material available, is to cite the witness as 
supplementary to the text and the critical apparatus (Aland's Synopsis, has 
the most extensive collection of material). Only very rarely has this type of 
witness been cited in the critical apparatus as a witness to a particular read- 
ing.? The problems in relation to the apostolic fathers have been discussed 


90 M. Choat, “Echo and Quotation of the New Testament in Papyrus Letters to the End 
of the Fourth Century," in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (ed. 
T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas; TENT 2; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 267-292, here at 271-272, re P. Lond. 
VI 1927.45-46. 

91 For recent discussion of these problems, see the essays in A. Gregory and C.M. Tuckett, 
eds. The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2005); Trajectories through the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005). 

92 E.g., Arthur Wright, Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek with Various Readings and Critical 
Notes (2d ed., rev. and enlarged; London: Macmillan and Co., 1903 [1896]): this includes a 
presentation of noncanonical material with material from the Gospel of Peter cited in the 
resurrection narratives (eg, p. 170 // Mark 161-8); and other material (4136-140, p. 289): 
"show yourselves approved money-changers" and four passages from P. Oxy 1 (- GThom.); 
H. Greeven [A. Huck], Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien mit Beigabe der johanneischen 
Parallelstellen (13th ed.; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1981), has a second apparatus with a wide 
range of material including Ep. Barn., 1 and 2 Clement, Didache, Justin Martyr, and a large 
number of noncanonical gospels (see pp. 285-286 for a list); K. Aland, Synopsis Quattor 
Evangeliorum. Locis parallelis evangeliorum apocryphorum et patrum adhibitis (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1978, €1963), has an extensive range of material cited between the 
text and the apparatus (see the indices on pp. 584—590). 

33 See, e.g., Dial. Tim and Aquila cited at Matt 1:16 (Aland, Synopsis); Didache cited at Matt 
6:9-13 (NA?977; Aland, Synopsis; Greeven, Synopsis); P. Fayyum at Mark 14:28 (NA?6, Aland, 
Synopsis); P. Egerton 2 cited at John 5:39 (NA?977; Aland, Synopsis). 
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recently by Keith Elliott, who suggested twenty variant readings where the 
witness of one of the apostolic fathers could be cited in a “maximalist” appa- 
ratus.” In relation to the noncanonical gospels, Tobias Nicklas has argued 
that such texts appear to have had only a very small influence on the textual 
history of the NT.® 

A completely different category that I shall mention only briefly is that 
of marginal notes—where a NT text is cited as a marginal note in another 
manuscript. P? (P. Amherst 3) of the third century is an example of this. It is 
worth noting that although this text is included into the "P" list, itis not by 
any means a continuous text manuscript of the NT, but is a personal letter 
with Heb 1:1 added in the upper margin (by a different but relatively con- 
temporary hand).” Another example is P. Erl. Diosp. 1 (313/314 CE), where 
the opening words of the Lord's Prayer appear in a financial workbook (of 
a Christian public official)" In the margins of an imposing uncial text of 
the Greek Old Testament (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Coislin 1; LXX Octateuch; VI- 
VII = Rhalfs M), there is a series of marginal notes, written by the original 
scribe, containing twenty texts from the New Testament (Matt 5:48; 12:48; 
27:25; Luke 1:42; 2:24; 23:21; John 5:35; 6:53, 55; Acts 4:33-34; 9:24-25; 10:13, 
15; 22:22; 1Cor 7:39; 11:29; 1 Cor 3:13; 9:7; 11:33; Gal 4:21-22; Col 2:16-17; Heb 
10:26). Wettstein noted the citation of Acts 9:24-25 and labelled this wit- 


94 J.K. Elliott, "Absent Witnesses? The Critical Apparatus to the Greek New Testament and 
the Apostolic Fathers," in The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, (ed. 
Gregory and Tuckett), 47—58: Ign. Polycarp 2.1f. at Matt 10:16; Ep. Barn. 4.14 at Matt 22:14; Ep. 
Barn. 5.12 at Matt 26:31; Ep. Barn. 12.10 at Mark 12:36 // Matt 22:44 // Luke 20:42; Didache 1.2 at 
Luke 10:27; Didache 1.3 at Luke 6:28; Didache 7.1 at Matt 28:19; Didache 8.2 at Matt 6:7; Didache 
8.102a at Matt 6:5; Didache 9 at Luke 2239b-20; Didache 11.7 at Matt 12:31; Didache 13.1 at Matt 
10:10; Didache 16.8 at Matt 24:30; 1 Clement 1.3 at Titus 2:5; 1 Clement 35.6 at Rom 1:32; 1 Clement 
36.2-5 at Heb 1:4; 1Clement 13.2 at Luke 6:38; 2 Clement 2.4 at Matt 9:13; Polycarp, Phil. 10.2 at 
1Pet 2:12; Polycarp, Phil. 11.2 at 1 Cor 6:2. See also J.K. Elliott, “The Influence of the Apocrypha 
on Manuscripts of the New Testament,” Apocrypha 8 (1997): 265-271; P. Foster, "The Text of 
the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers," in The Early Text of the New Testament (ed. 
C.E. Hill & M.J. Kruger; Oxford: OUP, 2012), 282-301. 

95 T. Nicklas, "Fragmente christlicher Apokryphen und die Textgeschichte des Neuen Tes- 
taments," ZNW 96 (2005): 129-142—the major problem being determining literary depen- 
dence; cf. also S.E. Porter, "Early Apocryphal Gospels and the New Testament Text," in The 
Early Text of the New Testament (ed. C.E. Hill & M.J. Kruger; Oxford: OUP, 2012), 350-369. 

96 B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, The Amherst Papyri I (London: Henry Froude, 1900-1901), 
28-31. 

97 Kraus, “Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer,” 235-236. 

98 F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the Use 
of Biblical Students (4th ed.; ed. E. Miller; London: George Bell and Sons, 1894), 134; for texts 
with facsimile: C. Tischendorf, Monumenta Sacra inedita Sive Reliquiae Antiquissimae Textus 
Novi Testamenti Graeci (Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1846), 400—406. 
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ness as “F”, later Tischendorf published the texts as Pn, but they are no longer 
represented in the Liste (nor are they cited in contemporary editions).” 


6. CONCLUSION 


The additional witnesses to the text of the Greek New Testament surveyed 
in this chapter are clearly neither primary nor foundational witnesses to the 
NT text. They offer limited, generally brief excerpts, in a considerable vari- 
ety of material; indeed, their main common feature is simply that they are 
not direct manuscript witnesses to the NT text. Nevertheless, they are wit- 
nesses to the text and transmission of the Greek New Testament, and some 
of them offer important evidence at points of textual variation, although the 
nature of their witness at each particular point needs to be weighed care- 
fully in view ofthe limits and tendencies of the different types of literature. 
They also illustrate the use and even interpretation of scripture, not only 
in the church, but also, at least for some of the inscriptions, on public life. 
Of course, they must be considered supplementary to the manuscript tra- 
ditions that have been carefully documented for our current editions ofthe 
Greek New Testament, but some of them at some points of textual variation 
would appear to be of primary importance. It is thus an impoverishment 
of the discipline if these additional witnesses are allowed to drop from our 
collective sight by virtue of neglect in comparison with the—admittedly 
fundamentally important—manuscript tradition. 

There are many opportunities for research in the fields covered by these 
witnesses. Major fields lack up-to-date checklists or catalogues: especially 
the NT texts on ostraca (last updated by von Dobschütz in 1933) and NT 
texts on inscriptions (last fully compiled by Jalabert in 1914). Full lists would 
enable proper critical work on weighing the significance of these witnesses. 
With a continuing flow of new publications in all our major categories 
(ostraca, inscriptions, papyri generally), there is an ongoing need for up-to- 
date catalogues of the material. 

Another question relates to how an editor of a critical edition of the 
Greek New Testament can refer to these additional witnesses. Separate lists 


°° Even word-lists and glossaries can have text-critical value; see D. Jongkind, “Some 
Observations on the Relevance of the ‘Early Byzantine Glossary’ of Paul for the Textual 
Criticism of the Corpus Paulinum,” NovT 53 (2011): 358-375; cf. also P” (Chester Beatty Codex 
ac. 1499; IV/V), a glossary containing single words and phrases from the Pauline epistles with 
Latin gloss: A. Wouters, ed. The Chester Beatty Codex AC 1499: A Graeco-Latin Lexicon on the 
Pauline Epistles and a Greek Grammar (Leuven: Peeters, 1988). 
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continuing earlier lists would be possible, numbered lists of talismans (or 
amulets), ostraca, to which one could add inscriptions, and perhaps a mis- 
cellany category. Another option would be a general secondary list of non- 
continuous witnesses: such a list could be a quite small and selective list 
of the additional witnesses likely to be cited in a critical apparatus to the 
NT text, or more extensive, comprising all possible additional witnesses to 
the NT text.!® Pickering suggested both “a catalogue listing every relevant 
papyrus and noting the New Testament extracts, quotations and allusions 
which each papyrus contains" and a collection of transcriptions, although 
his own work demonstrated an alternative possibility: a collection of rel- 
evant material compiled on a book-by-book basis through the New Testa- 
ment." 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SCRIBAL TENDENCIES IN THE TRANSMISSION 
OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


James R. Royse 


The evidence used in textual criticism is usually divided into two major 
types, external and internal. Internal evidence is then further divided 
according to intrinsic probabilities (considerations of what the author prob- 
ably wrote) and transcriptional probabilities (considerations of how scribes 
probably copied).' The topic here is the final category. Ideally one wishes to 
know all one can about the practice of copying,” but the primary interest is 
to use one's knowledge of scribal tendencies to make judgments about the 
likelihood of particular errors in the transmission ofthe text. Indeed, almost 
any extended discussion of variant readings will consider scribal tendencies 
that are supposed to have played a part in the creation of the nonoriginal 
readings. Consequently, it is of importance to understand the sorts of errors 
that scribes might commit? Knowing which errors are likely and which are 
unlikely will help one to choose among the many possible sequences of vari- 
ants in the transmission of the text and thus to decide (as reasonably as 
possible) what the original text was. 

For instance, itis commonly noted that scribes tended to confuse letters 
or groups of letters that had a similar pronunciation. Indeed, since many 
letters or combinations ofletters came to be pronounced alike, in the early 
period, probably the most common cause of variation was lack of consis- 
tency in spelling words that sounded alike.* It is commonly accepted that 


1 See the statement by Hort in B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the 
Original Greek [2,] Introduction [and] Appendix (2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 1896), Introduc- 
tion, 19-20; quoted in Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: 
Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 175. 

? See Klaus Junack, “Abschreibpraktiken und Schreibergewohnheiten in ihrer Auswir- 
kung auf die Textüberlieferung," in New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for 
Exegesis (ed. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 277-295. 

3 Among many surveys of such tendencies, Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 250-271, have a 
broad selection of examples. 

^ See Ernest C. Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75,” in 
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such errors are generally of no direct value for the history of the text (and 
are thus usually omitted from critical editions), but may be of indirect value 
by permitting one to see a pattern that may appear in more substantive vari- 
ants. Such spelling errors may occasionally involve meaningful variation. 
For example, since o and w were pronounced alike, scribes could confuse 
éyouev and Exwuev at Rom 5:1; and since ot and € were pronounced alike, 
scribes could confuse xpoccóysecOot and npocebxeode at Luke 22:40.° Know- 
ing that such confusions could occur does not tell one which reading is 
original, but it does alert one to possible explanations ofthe textual history.‘ 

Again, it is observed that scribes tended to omit text by skipping from 
one occurrence of some letters to another occurrence of the same (or sim- 
ilar) letters. When this occurs at the end of a word or line, it is called 
homoeoteleuton, at the beginning of a word or line, homoeoarcton; more 
generally, one speaks of scribal leaps that typically result in the loss of 
text (haplography) when the leap is forward, but cause the duplication of 
text (dittography) when the leap is backward." When one reading may be 
explained as thus arising from a second reading, the second reading is con- 
sidered the more original. 


Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism ofthe New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 110. 

5 Rom 5:1 is often discussed; see Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament (2d ed.; London: United Bible Societies, 1994), 452; Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, 
The Text ofthe New Testament (trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 
286. On Luke 22:40, see H.N. Bate, "Luke xxii 40," JTS 36 (1935): 76-77: 

$ Discrimination of this class of errors as well as of confusions of similar grammatical 
forms has been greatly facilitated by the work of Francis T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek 
Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, vol. 1: Phonology, vol. 2: Morphology (Testi e 
documenti per lo studio dell'antichità 55/1—2; Milan: Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 1975-1981). 

7 The precise statement of this common phenomenon is, however, often mistaken; 
see my "The Treatment of Scribal Leaps in Metzger's Textual Commentary," NTS 29 (1983): 
545. Maurice A. Robinson has a perceptive discussion of scribal leaps in "In Search of the 
Alexandrian Archetype: Observations from a Byzantine-Priority Perspective," in The New 
Testament Text in Early Christianity / Le texte du Nouveau Testament au début du christianisme 
(ed. Christian-B. Amphoux and J. Keith Elliott; Histoire du texte biblique 6; Lausanne: 
Éditions du Zebre, 2003), and presents many places where he thinks that the reading of 
the Alexandrian archetype has arisen from the reading of the Byzantine text by a scribal 
leap (although he uses the term *homoioteleuton" even when the beginning of a word is in 
view). Robinson (63 n. 80 [-64]) takes issue with my criticism (in “Scribal Leaps”) of Metzger's 
description of this phenomenon, distinguishing between “direct homoioteleuton” (precisely 
a scribal leap) and "inclusive homoioteleuton" (a scribal leap plus omission of the closing 
occurrence of the letters involved). While omissions of varying sorts clearly occurred, scribal 
leaps in the precise sense seem to be especially frequent and have an especially perspicuous 
transcriptional explanation. 
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It is also found that scribes added details from one gospel when copy- 
ing another, or more generally tended to harmonize differing accounts of 
similar topics. Thus, when one reading agrees with a parallel account and 
a second one does not, one may think of the second as the more original.: 
Further, scribes may have made changes to the text in order to improve its 
language. For instance, G.D. Kilpatrick has emphasized the role of Atticism 
during the transmission of the text, asserting that scribes would "correct" 
non-Attic forms to the Attic forms that were recommended. 

In addition, scribes may have been influenced by doctrinal motives. 
Although Hort was convinced that doctrinal motivations played virtually 
no role in the transmission of the NT text (“even among the numerous 
unquestionably spurious readings of the New Testament there are no signs 
of deliberate falsification of the text for dogmatic purposes"), many crit- 
ics since Hort have challenged this view.? Eldon Jay Epp's study of the 
“Western” text in Acts concluded that this text is anti-Judaic in several 
respects." Much further work has been done on D and the "Western" text 
from this perspective.? Some have suggested such tendencies also for the 


papyri.? 
The full range of possible explanations of scribal activity can be seen 
clearly in Metzger's Textual Commentary, which discusses many of the 


8 See Michael W. Holmes, "The Text of the Matthean Divorce Passages: A Comment on 
the Appeal to Harmonization in Textual Decisions," JBL 109 (1990): 651-664. 

? Kilpatrick, “Atticism and the Text of the Greek New Testament,” in Neutestamentliche 
Aufsätze (ed. J. Blinzler, O. Kuss, and F. Mussner; Regensburg: Pustet, 1963), 125-137 (repr. in 
The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays of G.D. Kil- 
patrick [ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Leuven: Louvain University Press, 1990], 15-32). 

1? Hort, Introduction, 282 (see the fuller context at 282-284). See the survey by Epp, 
The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966), 1-40. More recently, see Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox 
Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on the Text of the New 
Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; 2d ed., 2011). 

11 See his summary of conclusions (Theological Tendency, 165-171). 

12 See D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 189—192, 279-286 (including his references). 

13 On Dip see Howard Eshbaugh, “Textual Variants and Theology: A Study of the Galatians 
Text of Papyrus 46,” JSNT 3 (1979): 60-72, and my response in Scribal Habits, 355-357. On P” 
see Mikeal C. Parsons, “A Christological Tendency in P5,” JBL 105 (1986): 463-479; Parsons’ 
goal is to provide some insight into theological motivations that might have led to the 
Alexandrian text at the "Western non-interpolations." Parsons pursues this topic in The 
Departure of Jesus in Luke-Acts: The Ascension Narratives in Context (JSNTSup 21; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1987). On this topic see Scribal Habits, 698—703. On the other 
hand, some readings in P? do seem to reflect theological tendencies; see Scribal Habits, 609— 
614. 
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significant variants. Metzger typically provides (besides discussion of the 
external evidence) an assessment of transcriptional probabilities. Thus, 
throughout one will find statements such as the following: 


it is also possible that copyists considered the presence of rëm ğptwv or Tod 
&prou to be unnecessary to the sense and therefore omitted the words as 
superfluous (on Matt 16:12); 


various scribes undertook to heighten the account by the addition of of 
or ixavov before or after Aadv (on Acts 5:37); 


scribal expansion of the names of the Lord is a frequent occurrence (on Acts 
20:21); 


copyists would have been tempted to insert ý in order to clarify the sense (on 
Eph 2:21). 


While one may view some such observations simply as common sense, 
critics have attempted to formulate the general principles that would guide 
the evaluation of specific texts. Such principles, commonly called “canons of 
criticism," may be found throughout the literature." One will easily observe, 
however, that the statements vary more or less from one another and often 
lead to conflicts in practice. For example, at Mark 10:7, is the shorter text 
the result of homoeoteleuton, or is the longer text the result of assimilation 
to parallels?" Again, at John 5:17, was 'Iqcoóc “added by scribes in order to 
provide a subject,” or was it deleted for “stylistic considerations”? Internal 
criteria and external criteria may also frequently be in tension." While 
one can hardly hope that there might be agreement on all such issues, 
the varying statements and the conflicts lead one to wonder what the 
evidence is (or might be) for such assertions about the tendencies of scribes, 
especially for such specific tendencies as those noted above from Metzger." 


14 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 12*-13* (the statement there is similar to that found 
in Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 302-303); Aland and Aland, Text, 280-281 (here the various 
rules are all found together; 10 and 11 are the internal ones). Hort does not explicitly list such 
criteria, although a selection may be found in Epp, "Textual Criticism," in The New Testament 
and Its Modern Interpreters (ed. E.J. Epp and George W. MacRae; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 
81 (repr. as "Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament Textual Criticism," in 
Epp, Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 [NovTSup 
116; Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2005], 235-236); see below for some further statements. 

15 This text is frequently discussed: Metzger, Textual Commentary, 88-89; Aland and 
Aland, Text, 308; and my “Scribal Leaps,” 543. 

16 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 179-180. 

17 See, e.g., the examples cited by Epp, "The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual 
Criticism: Solution or Symptom?" HTR 69 (1976): 245-246 (repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 160-161. 

18 See further ch. 21 by Tommy Wasserman in this volume. 
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For instance, Kilpatrick has said of Metzger's Textual Commentary, "We 
can go through many comments and find what look like little bits of original 
composition in imagining reasons why scribes may have done this or that, 
but for these imaginative reconstructions we are given neither evidence nor 
corroboration.” The study of scribal tendencies should ultimately be able 
to provide at least some evidence or corroboration for the assertions made 
in the reconstruction of the history of particular variations, or of the history 
of the NT text in general. Such study is the requisite basis for the canons of 
criticism that deal with transcriptional probability. 

Among the general rules that critics have formulated, two of the most 
common are to prefer the shorter reading (lectio brevior potior) and to prefer 
the harder reading (lectio difficilior potior ).?? The justification for the former 
is that scribes tended to add to the text, and for the latter that scribes 
tended to simplify the text. The use of these two principles, however, must 
be circumspect. As Edward Hobbs has pointed out, 


if you have enough variations, these two rules will inevitably lead to the 
following absurd results: if you follow the shorter readings, you will end up 
with no text at all; and if you follow the harder readings, you will end up with 
an unintelligible text.” 


Consequently, more elaborate statements of textual principles will usually 
qualify these principles. But critics disagree concerning the scope of such 
qualifications, as a brief survey will indicate. 

One can see an extreme use of the principle lectio brevior potior in a series 
ofarticles by M.-É. Boismard, who found the supposedly authentic readings 
at many places by following the "shorter readings" found in the versions and 
the Church Fathers. He notes, 


If therefore one wished to apply impartially the rules of textual criticism, 
should one not say that the better text is the short text represented mostly 
by Chrysostom, the Latin, and the Syriac? We do not claim thereby that all 
the omissions of the short text are in fact the expression of the original text; 
we wish only to say that, in general, it should be so.” 


19 Kilpatrick, A Textus Receptus Redivivus? Protocol of the Thirty-Second Colloquy: 12 March 
1978 (Berkeley: Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1978), 
12. 

20 Although the precise wording will vary, these may be found in, e.g., Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, 12*—13* (rules 1 and 2), and Aland and Aland, Text, 281 (rules 10 and 11). 

?! Hobbs, *An Introduction to Methods of Textual Criticism," in The Critical Study of 
Sacred Texts (ed. Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty; Berkeley: Graduate Theological Union, 1979), 
19. 

22 Boismard, "Lectio brevior, potior," RB 58 (1951): 165 (my translation). 
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This comment indicates a willingness to be consistent in following one 
rule, but most critics have proved less willing to leave aside external criteria 
and any internal criteria other than lectio brevior potior. Metzger responded 
to Boismard precisely on this issue: "[Boismard] seems never to raise the 
question whether accidental omission in transcription or freedom of trans- 
lation and/or citation might not be a more appropriate explanation for the 
origin of such shorter readings."? That patristic citations must be used with 
great caution is well known, but for the current topic Metzger's emphasis on 
scribal omission is of prime importance. He continues, "Of course marginal 
notes and expansions do creep into the text of ancient manuscripts, but at 
the same time omission, whether accidental or sometimes, as it appears, 
intentional, is also a familiar phenomenon." 

Thus, the appropriately qualified rule may be to prefer the shorter read- 
ing unless certain specified conditions obtain. For example, since scribes 
often omittext because of homoeoteleuton or homoeoarcton, the critic may 
often prefer the longer reading when one can explain the shorter reading 
on these grounds. In such a case the more specific principle (scribes tend 
to omit by a leap from the same to the same) carries more weight than the 
more general principle (scribes tend to add). 

The canon that the harder reading is to be preferred is sometimes 
described as a basic principle to which many or even all of the other tran- 
scriptional principles can be reduced.” What is "easier" is what scribes tend 
to produce, so that accepting the harder reading means choosing the origi- 
nal reading over the reading likely to have been created by scribes.” Apply- 
ing this general principle, however, requires knowledge of what kinds of 
simplifications scribes actually produced, and these varied greatly. Clearly, 
one must not prefer scribal blunders (identified somehow or other) under 
this principle, and sometimes either of two readings may with plausibility 
be viewed as the more difficult." 


?3 Metzger, "Patristic Evidence and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament," NTS 18 
(1971-1972): 391. 

24 Ibid., 396; by the way, the emphasis here is rather different from that found in his 
Textual Commentary, as we shall see later. 

?5 As was the case with Bengel; see Epp, "The Eclectic Method,” 220 (repr. in Epp, Perspec- 
tives, 134). 

?6 See Eugene Nida, "The 'Harder Reading' in Textual Criticism: An Application of the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics," BT 32 (1981): 101-107. 

27 See the reply to Nida by J.M. Ross, "The ‘Harder Reading’ in Textual Criticism,” BT 33 
(1982): 138-139. 
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Moreover, some have made broad criticisms of such criteria. For exam- 
ple, Emanuel Tov has made a sustained attack against a whole range of rules 
based on alleged scribal tendencies.” His analysis is primarily concerned 
with OT textual criticism, but he also refers frequently to the NT and indeed 
to texts in general. Tov's thesis with respect to internal criteria in particular 
is that all the usual criteria have grave problems.? One may especially note 
that with respect to lectio brevior potior, Tov asserts that not all scribes “were 
more prone to add details than to omit them.” 

Moisés Silva has replied in detail to Tov's arguments, giving particular 
attention to his attack on lectio brevior potior? One of Silva's observations 
is that many of the commonly cited exceptions to this principle are in fact 
covered by the rule as formulated by J.J. Griesbach. In particular, *briefomis- 
sions, if they do not affect significantly the meaning of the text, constitute 
one of Griesbach's important exceptions to the rule of lectio brevior."? 

Here one may desire some clarification of what is meant by the “rule” 
of lectio brevior potior. It may mean what Griesbach meant by it (as Silva 
presents it), and so may indeed cover the relevant exceptions. But this 
is not the case with other formulations. F.J.A. Hort stated, “The almost 
universal tendency of transcribers to make their text as full as possible, 
and to eschew omissions, is amply exemplified in the New Testament.” 
The wording by Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland in no way suggests that 
single, unimportant words are likely to be omitted.** Bruce M. Metzger's 


28 Tov, “Criteria for Evaluating Textual Readings: The Limitations of Textual Rules,” HTR 
75 (1982): 429-448. 

29 See his summary (ibid., 444). 

30 Ibid., 441, where Tov cites my “Scribal Habits in the Transmission of New Testament 
Texts,” in The Critical Study of Sacred Texts (ed. O'Flaherty), 139-161. 

3! "Internal Evidence in the Text-Critical Use of the LXX," in La Septuaginta en la inves- 
tigación contemporánea (V Congreso de la IOSCS) (ed. Natalio Fernández Marcos; Madrid: 
Instituto Arias Montano, 1985), 151-167, esp. 157-161 on lectio brevior potior, with references 
to Colwell's work and to my own studies. 

32 Ibid., 158; this is item (c) ofthe exceptions to the rule as found in Metzger, Text, 120. On 
Griesbach’s version of this rule, see also Epp, "The Eclectic Method,” 225-226 (reprinted in 
Epp, Perspectives, 140-141). 

33 Hort, Introduction, 175; and also 235: “In the New Testament, as in almost all prose 
writings which have been much copied, corruptions by interpolation are many times more 
numerous than corruptions by omission." 

34 Aland and Aland, Text, 281; they warn against applying this rule mechanically, but 
they give no indication of exceptions such as that found in Griesbach, although they cite 
homoeoteleuton and homoeoarcton as among "the most frequent causes of omissions" (285). 
Nonetheless, later (289—290) they write, "The most obvious type of intentional change is the 
explanatory supplement, ... Among such innumerable minor expansions may be counted 
the frequent insertion of the article, and the particles yd, é, o9v, and so forth ... From 
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formulation mentions only the following possible exceptions: “(a) Parablep- 
sis arising from homoeoarcton or homoeoteleuton may have occurred ... (b) 
The scribe may have omitted material that was deemed to be (i) superflu- 
ous, (ii) harsh, or (iii) contrary to pious belief, liturgical usage, or ascetical 
practice.”® Indeed, Metzger goes on to formulate a separate rule that would 
seem to contravene directly Griesbach's exception clause: "Scribes would 
sometimes ... (c) Add pronouns, conjunctions, and expletives to make a 
smoother text.” Thus the rule as often presented does indeed presup- 
pose scribal tendencies contrary to those which Griesbach's exception per- 
mits.’ 

In any case, such discussions show that the application of these prin- 
ciples may vary, and that the evidence underlying them is far from clear. 
Indeed, evidence for these principles is usually not cited, and one may won- 
der whether it is possible to know what scribal tendencies were, either for 
a particular scribe or for scribes in general. Without such knowledge, dis- 
cussions of the principles of transcriptional probability are likely to remain 
inconclusive. 

In fact, experience with MSS, either through detailed study of them 
individually or through the means ofa critical apparatus, will quickly lead to 
the recognition of some general categories of scribal errors. But reflection on 
the variations also reveals that not all scribes are the same: each has his own 
pattern of errors. Just as witnesses must be weighed rather than counted 
when dealing with external criteria, so also must one consider the profile of 
errors in each MS. Observations along these lines can be found throughout 
the literature. For instance, both Hort and Hermann von Soden included 
analyses of the scribal tendencies found in B and sm 


the very beginning the text had a tendency to expand. This is why the shorter reading is 
generally the better, the original reading ..." (boldface theirs). In fact, the warning against 
applying the rule mechanically (281) is directed toward D, and in particular (as it seems) 
against the "Western non-interpolations" (cf. also 15, 236, 311). Westcott and Hort used their 
preference for the shorter reading to follow the readings of D in such cases (Introduction, 
175177), but Aland and Aland do not wish to follow the lectio brevior potior principle in that 
direction. 

35 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Griesbach also notes omission by homoeoteleuton as one of the exceptions to lectio 
brevior potior (see item [a] of the exceptions to the rule as found in Metzger and Ehrman, 
Text, 166—167), and, as noted above, Metzger includes this exception in his rules. 

38 See Hort, Introduction, 233-237, 246-247; Hermann Freiherr von Soden, Die Schriften 
des neuen Testaments in ihrer áltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer 
Textgeschichte, part 1: Untersuchungen (Berlin: Glaue, 1902-1910), 906-935. One can find 
many other less systematic treatments. 
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A decisive step forward in such studies was made by Ernest C. Col- 
well in his 1965 paper on the habits of the scribes of P^, Pr, and P”. This 
work is fundamental in several respects: Colwell's explicit goal is to isolate 
the tendencies of particular scribes, as a prerequisite to finding the origi- 
nal text;? he concentrates on three of the earliest papyri; and he uses the 
singular readings of the MS as those most likely to have been created by 
the scribe, and thus those that show most clearly how the scribe copied. 
Methodologically, therefore, Colwell's study demonstrates that one of the 
ways to detect an individual scribe's habits is to examine the readings that 
he shares with no other witness. As Colwell and his collaborator E.W. Tune 
say, “A study of [a scribe’s] singular readings will reveal habits and incli- 
nations that will aid in the appraisal of his readings which are not singu- 
lars.”* 

A few of Colwell's findings (often cited in later studies) are the following: 


1. P5 gives the impression of a scribe who writes without any intention 
of exactly reproducing his source. He writes with great freedom— 
harmonizing, smoothing out, substituting almost whimsically. 

2. P% seems to reflect a scribe working with the intention of making a 
good copy, falling into careless errors, ... but also under the control of 
some other person, or second standard, ... It shows the supervision of 
a foreman, or of a scribe turned proofreader. 

3. In P” the text that is produced can be explained in all its variants as 
the result of a single force, namely the disciplined scribe who writes 
with the intention of being careful and accurate. 

4. In summary, P^ and P® represent a controlled tradition; P^ represents 
an uncontrolled tradition." 


Some of the more general consequences of his study are of prime impor- 
tance. As the quotations above indicate, one consequence is that the three 
scribes studied have quite different profiles of errors. The implications of 
this point for the usual presentation of the criteria are profound. Instead of 
saying that scribes tend to do something, one should rather say that some 
scribes tend to do one thing, and other scribes tend to do something else. 


39 A goal endorsed by Hort: “It therefore becomes necessary in the case of important MSS 
to observe and discriminate the classes of clerical errors by which their proper texts are 
severally disguised" (Introduction, 36). 

40 E.C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, “Method in Classifying and Evaluating Variant Read- 
ings," in Studies in Methodology, 104. 

41 Colwell, "Scribal Habits," 17-118. 
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Yet such precision in the evaluation of particular readings rarely occurs in 
the literature.” 

But these three scribes seem to have shared some tendencies. For exam- 
ple, Colwell showed that the harmonizations introduced by all three scribes 
were most often to the immediate context, rather than to parallels or to 
general usage.? More significantly, all three scribes tended to lose, rather 
than gain, words. Most of these omissions were no doubt accidental,“ but 
whether they were accidental or not, the fact is that each scribe omitted 
more often than he added. A subsequent study that I undertook for the six 
extensive papyri from before the fourth century (P^, Dn, P”, P5, P^ and P7) 
confirmed Colwell’s finding on this point: all six omitted more text than they 
added. The precise figures are as follows:* 


p^ p46 p^? pee pz p75 
additions 29 52 6/7 15/16/17 14 11 
omissions 60 161 15/16 20 22 34 
net words lost 90 244/245 29/31 16/17/18 26/27 32 
significant singulars*® 210 452 53 109 74 106 
words lost per significant .43 -54 .55-.58 .15—.17 .35--36 .30 


singular 


All of the scribes do make additions, and it is possible that at any particular 
variant we have such an addition. But these figures suggest strongly that 
the general tendency during the early period of textual transmission was 
to omit." The corresponding general principle of textual evaluation would 


42 The one direct use of Colwell’s study in Metzger's Textual Commentary (136) is at Luke 
12:31, where the tendency of P^ to drop personal pronouns explains its shortest reading. 
Metzger does also refer from time to time to other studies; nevertheless, he does not cite 
evidence for most of the assertions concerning scribal tendencies. 

43 Colwell, “Scribal Habits,” 112-114. Metzger and Ehrman's survey of tendencies discusses 
harmonization to parallels (Text, 257—258, 262—263), but seems not to mention harmoniza- 
tion to the immediate context. See Hort's description of some individualisms of B as “due 
to easy assimilation, chiefly between neighbouring clauses or verses, occasionally between 
parallel passages" (Introduction, 237). 

44 Colwell does, though, detect some intentional omissions in P^ ("Scribal Habits,” 119). 

45 See my Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden, 2008), 
719. The figures there are updated from my earlier "Scribal Habits in Early Greek New 
Testament Papyri" (Th.D. diss., Graduate Theological Union, 1981), 602. 

46 These are defined as those singular readings that remain after exclusion of nonsense 
readings and orthographic variants (Scribal Habits, 91-92). 

47 Naturally, this entire topic deserves fuller treatment. One interesting comment comes 
from T.C. Skeat: “It is my belief that as a part of their training scribes were given one golden 
rule: ‘Never omit.’” (“A Note on nvypĝ in Mark 7:3," JTS 41 [1990]: 526). It would be helpful to 
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thus seem to be that, other things being equal, one should prefer the longer 
reading.“ 

Two subsequent studies by Peter M. Head have given yet further confir- 
mation to this view.” In the first article Head studies the singular readings of 
“the fourteen smaller fragments” of the Synoptic Gospels in order to char- 
acterize any scribal tendencies. Despite the comparatively narrow basis, 
Head found that spelling was the chief cause of singular readings, and that 
transpositions as well as harmonizations to the context and to parallel pas- 
sages were frequent. Head's conclusions here are significant: “Most funda- 
mental is the support given to the conclusion that omission is more com- 
mon than addition."* His supporting figures are particularly telling: these 
MSS attest (in total) twelve omissions to only seven additions. In his second 
article, Head turns to the early papyri of John and finds here that omission 
is much more frequent than addition: there are as many as nine omissions 
but only two additions. While such confirmation is significant, one should 
note that the figures rest on a small number of readings.” 

A few further studies that have focused on scribal tendencies in specific 
early manuscripts merit brief mention. G. Zuntz studied P^ in detail as 
part of his general study of the text of the Pauline Epistles.** Gordon D. Fee's 
study of Dos includes an analysis of its scribal habits, and his article on P” and 
P*5 provides much useful information on those papyri and on scribal habits 
in general.5Sakae Kubo has studied the nature of P”, while Carlo M. Martini 


know what evidence there is that scribes, especially in the early period, adopted such a rule, 
and indeed crucial to know to what extent they successfully followed it. 

48 See the fuller discussion in Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri, 705—736 
("The Shorter Reading?"). 

49 "Observations on Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, especially on the 'Scribal Hab- 
its,” Bib 71 (1990): 240-247; “The Habits of New Testament Copyists: Singular Readings in the 
early Fragmentary Papyri of John," Bib 85 (2004): 399-408. 

50 “Observations,” 242. 

5! Ibid., 246. 

52 There are also a few problems in some of the details; see my Scribal Habits, 720—723, for 
further discussion. 

53 There is the beginning of a series of works that present the readings of all papyri and 
thus will greatly aid future study: Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, vol. 1: Die Katholischen 
Briefe (ed. K. Junack and W. Grunewald); vol. 2: Die Paulinischen Briefe, part 1: Röm., 1. Kor., 
2. Kor. (ed. K. Junack et al.); part 2: Gal, Eph, Phil, 1 u. 2 Thess, 1 u. 2 Tim, Tit, Phim, Hebr (ed. 
K. Wachtel and K. Witte; ANTF 6, 12, and 22; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986, 1989, 1994). 

54 The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London: British 
Academy, 1953); see esp. 17-57, 252-262. 

55 Papyrus Bodmer II (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics (SD 34; 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968), esp. 36-56; idem, “P’, P36, and Origen: The 
Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria," in New Dimensions in New Testament Study 
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has analyzed the characteristics of P. Codex Bezae continues to draw 
attention, and D.C. Parker's work offers a comprehensive study of its scribe 
and correctors.” Further studies include J.C. O'Neill's of B, Mikeal C. Parsons’ 
of F and G, and M. Silva's of P“, B, x, and A in Galatians.* Finally, I have 
looked in detail at the characteristics of the corrections found in W.? These 
studies differ considerably in their methodology; for example, Fee, Kubo, 
and Martini rely (at least in part) on singular readings, while Silva considers 
differences from NA”. But all of them provide much valuable information 
on this subject. 

And in the last few years, two important works have appeared on scribal 
habits of important manuscripts.© Juan Hernandez, Jr., has focused on the 
singular readings ofthe three major manuscripts, x, A, and C, in Revelation.” 
Of course, Revelation has a textual history that stands apart from the rest 
of the New Testament books and is preserved in only about three hundred 
manuscripts. But the readings of almost all of these manuscripts are known 
in great detail thanks to the labors of Hoskier and Schmid. It is thus very 
interesting that Hernández finds that these three manuscripts also have a 
tendency to omit in Revelation. 

Dirk Jongkind has studied Codex Sinaiticus, one of the most valuable 
manuscripts of both the Septuagint and the New Testament.” This manu- 
script is well known for the intricacies of its production and the great 
number of corrections, all of which provide Jongkind with much material 


(ed. Richard N. Longenecker and Merrill C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45 
(repr. in Epp and Fee, Studies, 247-273). 

56 Kubo, P" and the Codex Vaticanus (SD 27; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1965), 
esp. 8-30. Martini, I problema della recensionalità del codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer XIV 
(AnBib 26; Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1966), esp. 42-65, 139-142. 

57 Parker, Codex Bezae. 

55 O'Neill, "The Rules Followed by the Editors ofthe Text Found in the Codex Vaticanus," 
NTS 35 (1989): 219-228; Parsons, "EAPKINOX, ZAPKIKOX in Codices F and G: A Text-critical 
Note," NTS 34 (1988): 151-155; Silva, "The Text of Galatians: Evidence from the Earliest Greek 
Manuscripts," in Scribes and Scripture (ed. David Alan Black; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 
1992), 17-25; Silva includes a discussion of lectio brevior potior. 

59 "The Corrections in the Freer Gospels Codex,” in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh 
Studies of an American Treasure Trove (ed. Larry W. Hurtado; SBL Text-Critical Studies 6; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 185-226. 

60 Both of these are continuations of the work of Colwell as furthered in my 1981 disserta- 
tion. 

61 Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the Apocalypse: The Singular Readings of 
Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraemi (WUNT 2/218; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006). These 
are the three oldest majuscules, since Vaticanus does not contain Revelation. Hernández 
does not reexamine P” since it was included in my work. 

82 Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (TS 3/5; Piscataway, 2007). 
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for analysis. A study of its singular readings must almost necessarily confine 
itself to samples, and Jongkind looks in detail at 1Chronicles, Psalms, the 
Pauline Epistles, and Luke. His conclusion is that Codex Sinaiticus displays 
a strong tendency to omit text. 

One reason for concentrating on the scribal habits ofthe early MSS is that 
itis usually thought that scribal tendencies during the earliest period ofthe 
text differed substantially from those operative at later periods.? Colwell 
comments, 


The story of the manuscript tradition of the New Testament is the story of 
progression from a relatively uncontrolled tradition to a rigorously controlled 
tradition ... The general nature of the text in the earliest period (to A.D. 300) 
has long been recognized as “wild,” “uncontrolled,” “unedited.”™ 


Barbara Aland has emphasized the differences in copying: 


In the earliest time of our tradition, one can as a scribe still deal relatively 
freely with the text of an author ... Circumstances change fundamentally 
from the ninth century on. The demands on exactness and discipline become 
incomparably higher in a scribal tradition carried on chiefly by monks.® 


Despite these differences in exactness, the case of P? clearly shows that at 
least some scribes were capable of care za Nonetheless, the other substantial 
early papyri show just as clearly that as a rule early scribes did not exercise 
the care evidenced in later transcriptions. In any case, the discovery of 
six substantial early papyri has provided the opportunity to evaluate their 
general scribal tendencies and thus to assess various canons. 

Interestingly enough, however, Aland does not suppose that the canons 
of criticism would need to be altered: 


In the previous comments we did not go into the criteria that lead in each 
particular case to a decision about the original reading, since they of course 
have not changed and will not change. Rather the old school-rules of classical 
philology are to be applied, which must be observed by anyone who produces 


83 See already Hort, Introduction, 6—9. 

9* Colwell, "Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program," in Studies in Methodology, 164, 166 
n. 3 (emphasis his). See, though, the remarks by Epp on "standardization procedures" by 
the early second century ("The Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of 
the New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual Transmission," 
in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission [ed. 
William L. Petersen; CJA 3; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989], 101-102 [repr. 
in Epp, Perspectives, 378]). 

65 “Neutestamentliche Textforschung und Textgeschichte: Erwägungen zu einem not- 
wendigen Thema," NTS 36 (1990): 339-340 (my translation). 

66 Ibid., 342. 
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a text ... These rules have often been presented by various authors in the 
appropriate handbooks. To be sure, in this area one can dispute the details 
of specific formulations or difficult points, but not the kernel of these rules 
themselves. And that doesn’t happen.” 


Such a view would seem to minimize the significance ofthe papyri (or other 
early MSS) for this aspect of NT textual criticism and may well cause one to 
wonder what the genuine significance of the papyri is. Epp has addressed 
this general issue; he surveyed the reception and influence of the papyri 
and asked, "If Westcott-Hort did not utilize papyri in constructing their 
NT text, and if our own modern critical texts, in fact, are not significantly 
different from that of Westcott-Hort, then why are the papyri important 
after all?” Epp goes on to urge that the papyri should play a fundamental 
role in three areas: (1) trying “to isolate the earliest discernible text-types," 
(2) helping “to trace out the very early history of the NT text,” and, the 
point of direct concern here, “(3) Finally, the papyri can aid in refining the 
canons of criticism—the principles by which we judge variant readings— 
for they open to us a window for viewing the earliest stages of textual 
transmission, providing instances of how scribes worked in their copying 
of manuscripts.” 

Barbara Aland has replied to Epp in a paper that discusses the singular 
readings for Matthew found in the papyri through the fourth century.” 
She does point out that the evidence of the papyri at previously known 
variations may help to change the decision, as has taken place at Matt 26:20 
and 26:45, where NA? goes with the papyri." She does not, however, discuss 
Epp's third point. 

Indeed, while the papyri are obviously well known and frequently cited, 
they have not altered the printed editions of the New Testament in the 
way that one might have expected. After all, the papyri do not contribute 
many new readings that are tempting.? What they usually do provide is 


67 Ibid., 356-357 (my translation); she refers to the treatment found in Aland and Aland, 
Text, 280-281. 

68 "The New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective,” in To Touch the 
Text: Biblical and Related Studies in Honor of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S. J. (ed. Maurya P. Horgan and 
Paul J. Kobelski; New York: Crossroad, 1989), 285 (there italicized) repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 
338. 

$9 Ibid., 288. 

70 "Das Zeugnis der frühen Papyri für den Text der Evangelien: Diskutiert am Matthäus- 
evangelium," in The Four Gospels 1992: Festschrift Frans Nierynck (ed. F. Van egbroeck et al.; 
BETL 100; Leuven: University Press, 1992), 1:325-335; the response to Epp is at 332-335. 

71 Ibid., 332-333. 

72 As Aland points out (ibid., 332). See also Epp: “the New Testament papyri contribute 
virtually no new substantial variants" ("Significance," 101 [repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 378]). 
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additional, typically earlier, support for readings already known. Such sup- 
port may occasionally alter the evaluation of the external evidence, but 
it does not directly affect the internal evidence. A careful study of early 
scribal habits, however, could indeed alter certain canons of internal evi- 
dence and thus indirectly lead to a reevaluation of the merits of specific 
readings. In any case, the kind of detailed study of major MSS that Colwell 
recommended,” and that has since been undertaken only in part, would 
ultimately provide evidence for the principles of transcriptional probability 
and thus for the critical evaluation of variants. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN SCRIBES 


Kim Haines-Eitzen 


There exists little direct evidence to produce a proper social history of early 
Christian scribes—no data concerning their class, labor, or economic status, 
no direct archaeological or demographic evidence, and little literary men- 
tion of their existence. Were we to depend upon our literature, we would 
find ourselves in the apocalyptic imaginary of Hermas, who is instructed to 
write a book "letter by letter" because he cannot make out the syllables (The 
Shepherd 2.1.4), or in the (possibly equally imaginary) record of Eusebius, 
who mentions Origen's stenographers, copyists, and female calligraphers 
(Hist.Ecc. 6.23). Nevertheless, in recent decades renewed attention to liter- 
acy, education, and book production in antiquity as well as an appreciation 
for the evidence of scribal "*products"—namely, the earliest Christian liter- 
ary papyri—offer some recourse for understanding scribes within the social, 
cultural, and intellectual fabric of second- and third-century Christianity. 
The partnering, in particular, of recent scholarship on ancient literacy and 
education alongside attention to the physical features of literary papyri 
(and, in our case, the earliest Christian literary papyri) has led to advances 
in understanding scribes and their work that move well beyond the classic 
treatment of L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson's Scribes and Scholars: A Guide 
to the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature, which (its title notwith- 
standing) hardly provided substantial attention to ancient scribes. 

In what follows, I survey these new developments insofar as they facili- 
tate a historically and contextually grounded understanding of early Chris- 
tian scribes. 


I. LITERACY, EDUCATION, AND GRAECO-ROMAN SCRIBES 


William Harris' important study ofthe levels of literacy in antiquity, Ancient 
Literacy (1989), and the most recent edited volume by William A. Johnson 


! Now in its third edition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991 [1968]). 
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and Holt N. Parker, Ancient Literacies (2009), form convenient bookends 
for a twenty-year period that produced numerous literacy-related studies.’ 
Indeed, it is fair to say that Harris’ book generated many of these: although 
his overarching thesis—that literacy rates never exceeded 10-15 percent 
throughout antiquity—provided a necessary corrective to exaggerations of 
literacy levels in antiquity, subsequent work has treated literacy (including 
the very definition of this term for the ancient context) much more broadly 
and complexly, and it has frequently problematized some of Harris’ claims. 
A convenient and comprehensive bibliographic essay on literacy studies 
now exists, but it will be useful to highlight just a few of the new directions 
in this important field. 

Raffaella Cribiore’s work on education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt is 
one example: she has highlighted the private, informal, and varied nature 
of schooling from “the perimeter of an ancient temple, in the cell of a 
monastery, in a private house, or even in the open air, at a street corner 
or under a tree." Moreover, informal and private schooling did not replace 
apprenticeship as an important model, and many scribes, as I indicate 
below, were likely trained by apprenticeship to a professional scribe or 
bookseller. Renewed attention to gender and literacy is another example 
of a new development: Roger Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore's collection of 
women's letters offers new insights into the literacy, education, and the lives 
of women in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt that helps to enrich a simplistic 
focus on whether women were literate.5 Similarly, my own work on female 


? William V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989); Wil- 
liam A. Johnson and Holt N. Parker, eds., Ancient Literacies: The Culture of Reading in Greece 
and Rome (New York: Oxford University Press, 2009); between these two volumes, many 
important works have appeared, including: Alan K. Bowman and Greg Woolf, eds., Literacy 
and Power in the Ancient World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994); J.H. Hum- 
phrey, ed., Literacy in the Roman World, JRA s.s. 3 (1991). 

3 Shirley Werner, "Literacy Studies in Classics: The Last Twenty Years," in Johnson and 
Parker, Ancient Literacies, 333-382. 

^ Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 183; Cribiore's work advances our under- 
standing of education well beyond the earlier work of Bonner, Booth, Clarke, Marrou: Stanley 
F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome: From the Elder Cato to the Younger Pliny (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977); A.D. Booth, "Elementary and Secondary Education in 
the Roman Empire," Florilegium 1 (1972): 1-14; M.L. Clarke, Higher Education in the Ancient 
World (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971); and H.-I. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation 
dans l'antiquité (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1948). 

5 Roger S. Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore, Women's Letters from Ancient Egypt, 200 BC- 
AD 800 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2006); for an earlier assessment of women's 
literacy, in particular, see especially Susan G. Cole, "Could Greek Women Read and Write?" 
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scribes and copyists, and my recent book on women and books in early 
Christianity, emerged from the intersection of gender, literacy, and book 
production and has attempted to show that women participated in the 
reproduction and dissemination of early Christian literature.° The fixation 
on an oral and literate divide, especially as it relates to practices of reading, 
has now given way to a more sophisticated and nuanced understanding of 
a "sociology of reading." Johnson and Parker's recent volume testifies to a 
number of new directions in the field, for it offers 


new ways of thinking about specific elements of literacy in antiquity, such 
as the nature of personal libraries, or the place and function of bookshops 
in antiquity; new constructivist questions, such as what constitutes reading 
communities and how they fashion themselves; new takes on the public 
sphere, such as how literacy intersects with commercialism, or with the use 
of public spaces, or with the construction of civic identity; new essentialist 
questions, such as what “book” and “reading” signify in antiquity, why literate 
cultures develop, or why literate cultures matter.® 


Such attention to the complexity of ancient literacy should shape our under- 
standing of the roles of scribes. At a minimum, we now begin to think of the 
roles of scribes in a world characterized by low levels of literacy or semi- 
literacy and yet an ever-increasing orientation to writing; a world in which 
no stigma was attached to illiteracy, but the advantages of literacy were 
clear; a world in which the low esteem given to the practice of writing in 


in Reflections of Women in Antiquity (ed. Helene P. Foley; New York: Gordon and Breach 
Science Publishers, 1981), 219-245; for women as scribes, see my “‘Girls Trained for Beautiful 
Writing’: Female Scribes in Roman Antiquity and Early Christianity,” JECS 6 (1998): 629- 
646. 

$ In addition to my “‘Girls Trained for Beautiful Writing’,” my book treats these issues 
fully: The Gendered Palimpsest: Women, Writing, and Representation in Early Christianity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

7 On orality and literacy, see especially Walter Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technolo- 
gizing of the Word (London: Methuen, 1982); Jack Goody, The Interface between the Written 
and the Oral (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987) and The Logic of Writing and the 
Organization of Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986); Eric A. Havelock, The 
Literate Revolution in Greece and Its Cultural Consequences (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1982) and The Muse Learns to Write: Reflections on Orality and Literacy from Antiquity 
to the Present (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986); Albert B. Lord, Epic Singers and Oral 
Tradition (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991). On silent reading, see Bernard M.W. Knox, 
"Silent Reading in Antiquity,” GRBS 9 (1968): 421-435; and the more recent article by William 
A. Johnson, which offers an excellent bibliography on the subject of silent reading: "Toward 
a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity," American Journal of Philology 121 (2000): 593— 
627. 

8 Johnson and Parker, Ancient Literacies, 4. 
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antiquity is entirely disproportionate to the importance of written remains 
for our reconstruction of ancient history.’ 

Given limited literacy and education, Graeco-Roman scribes performed a 
wide array of administrative, secretarial, and literary tasks, including admin- 
istrative bookkeeping, stenography, letter writing, and copying of literary 
texts.? A host of Latin and Greek terms illustrates the diversity of scribal 
roles as well as the difficulty in identifying the roles, professions, and sta- 
tus of ancient scribes on the basis of professional labels: the Roman scriba 
(scribe) was roughly comparable to the Greek grammateus (scribe) and 
its many variants (e.g., komogrammateus, village scribe; basilikos gramma- 
teus, royal scribe)." These individuals held a variety of administrative posi- 
tions and performed numerous bureaucratic tasks, including taking legal 
shorthand and preparing formal documents, keeping administrative and 
financial records, and preparing agreements of sale, marriage contracts, 
and other documentation. Amanuenses also served a variety of clerk-like 
roles in both public offices and private homes. The Latin term librarius, by 
contrast, was normally used for scribes associated with writing or copying 
literature—for example, writing letters on behalf of those who were illiter- 
ate as well as the literary tasks of copying prose and poetic texts for book- 
sellers, libraries, or wealthy literati—and throughout antiquity also desig- 
nated booksellers (Livy 38.55; Catullus 14); the corresponding Greek terms 
(bibliographos, scribe; kalligraphos, calligrapher; bibliopola, booksellers) are 
not used with great frequency (Libanius, Ep. 263), although the Egyptian 
literary papyri well attest the prevalence of Greek literary scribes.? With 
such varied roles, scribes in Hellenistic Greek or Roman antiquity did not 


9? For further development of these points, see Roger Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing 
Ancient History (London: Routledge, 1995); Youtie, Herbert C. “ATPAMMATO?: An Aspect 
of Greek Society in Egypt," Scriptiunculae 2 (1973): 611-627; "Because They Do Not Know 
Letters," ZPE 19 (1975): 101-108; “Boadéws ypapwv: Between Literacy and Illiteracy,” GRBS 12 
(1971): 239-261; “Pétaus, fils de pétaus, ou le scribe qui ne savait pas écrire," Scriptiunculae 2 
(1973): 677—693; “Tonoypappateiç xot Kwpoypappatets,” ZPE 24 (1977): 138-139. 

1? The following is drawn from my brief entry on "scribes" for the Encyclopedia of the 
Ancient World, ed. Roger Bagnall (forthcoming). 

11 Kim Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early 
Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 23-29. 

1? William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 2004), 157-160; Peter Parsons, "Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” in Oxyrhynchus: A 
City and Its Texts (ed. A.K. Bowman, R.A. Coles, N. Gonis, D. Obbink, and P.J. Parsons; Lon- 
don: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 262—263; see also, Willy Clarysse, "Egyptian Scribes 
Writing Greek,” Chronique d’Egypte 68 (1993): 186-201 and "Literary Papyri in Documentary 
‘Archives,’” in Egypt and the Hellenistic World (ed. E. Van 't Dack, P. Van Dessel, and W. Van 
Gucht; Louvain-la-Neuve: Orientaliste, 1983), 43-61. 
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(as they had at times in ancient Mesopotamia or Pharaonic Egypt) consti- 
tute a distinct and recognizable "scribal class" with significant prestige. As 
Peter Parsons has said with respect to literary scribe-copyists, 


The very word "scribe" can mislead. It suggests a professional member of 
a sacred calling; such is the Egyptian scribe, proudly depicted in sculpture, 
transmitting texts and informing administration under the eye of Thoth him- 
self; or the monastic scribe, with his special place in a religious institution, 
governed by firm rules of the kind we have for the Stoudios Monastery, 
and portrayed at one remove from the Evangelists from whom his calling 
descends. By contrast, the book-transcriber of Roman Egypt has a low profile: 
anonymous, uncommemorated in art, featureless except in the rare aside to 
the reader." 


Such a characterization serves to highlight the distinctions between the 
prestigious scribal classes of earlier times and the scribe as copyist of the 
Roman period." Many, if not most, of scribe-copyists were slaves trained in 
the skills of writing through apprenticeship or, less commonly, more formal 
scribal schooling. 

While it would be easy to overstate the bifurcation of scribal roles into 
administrative or literary categories, some distinctions continue to be help- 
ful. The scribal professions did, indeed, become increasingly specialized: 
scribes employed for administrative purposes were trained in shorthand 
writing, formulaic language, and notational styles; scribes employed for the 
purposes of copying literary texts, on the other hand, were trained in a dif- 
ferent style of handwriting—the bookhand appropriate to literary books— 
and the techniques and features required for producing books to be used 
by scholars and other readers. Yet many documentary and literary papyri 
attest to a more complex scribal multifunctionality in which, for example, 
scribes may have been employed for secretarial administrative purposes yet 
on occasion copied a literary text. We can infer a similar multifunctionality 
in the case of Jewish scribes, as Alan Millard has suggested. Moreover, the 
near commonplace ofthe scribe seated in the marketplaces of ancient cities 
and villages available for hire by individuals suggests that such scribes were 


13 Parsons, "Copyists," 262. 

14 One possible exception to this may be the elevated status of scribes within Jewish 
contexts, but here there is a tendency to read the evidence through the later Talmudic 
literature on scribes and scribal practices. See especially here Alan Millard, Reading and 
Writing in the Time of Jesus (New York: New York University Press, 2000), 168-182; C. Schams, 
Jewish Scribes in the Second Temple Period (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998). 

15 Parsons, "Copyists," 264-265. 

16 Millard, Reading and Writing, 176179. 
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prepared for a number of tasks necessary to an increasingly bureaucratic 
and writing-oriented world. That such scribes, or the private slave-scribes 
ofthe educated elite, could also be called upon to copy books helps to con- 
textualize some of the physical features of the earliest Christian papyri. 


II. BOOK PRODUCTION AND COPYISTS 


Much work has been done on ancient book production and circulation in 
recent years, and here I simply highlight two important features that will 
help to shed light on our understanding of early Christian scribes: the pri- 
vate and largely informal nature ofthe book trade in antiquity, and the prac- 
tice of producing individual copies of books upon demand. Raymond Starr's 
depiction of the process of book circulation continues to be highly influ- 
ential: “Romans circulated texts in a series of widening concentric circles 
determined primarily by friendship, which might, of course, be influenced 
by literary interests, and by the forces of social status that regulated friend- 
ship." What we now call “publication,” therefore, was far less clear in the 
ancient world: an author might give a private reading for a group of friends 
and then revise the work, those friends might be given permission to have 
their scribes copy the work as it is first read or in a later reading, then the 
circles grow wider and wider to friends of friends of friends of the author. 
In such a process, of course, determining the point of publication can be 
quite difficult, and likewise the notion of the “original” text owes its opac- 
ity in part to such complex processes. For our purposes, one central feature 
of this process is important: the social networks required for the publica- 
tion, dissemination, circulation, and copying of ancient literature. One of 
the most well-known examples of such networks is that found in P. Oxy. 2192, 
a letter that betrays a circle of literate individuals who communicate with 
one another about making, sending, and obtaining copies of specific works; 
as William Johnson has argued, the letter offers “a strong impression of a 
group that shares books—and not just any books but those that are learned 
complications of background information for classical drama, rather like a 
scholar's accumulation of reference works today."* 


17 Raymond J. Starr, “The Circulation of Literary Texts in the Roman World,” CQ 37 
(1987): 213-223, esp. 213; see also Eric G. Turner, “Scribes and Scholars of Oxyrhynchus,” 
MPER 5 (1955): 141-149; E. Randolph Richards, The Secretary in the Letters of Paul (Tübingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1991). 

18 William A. Johnson, “The Ancient Book,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (ed. 
Roger S. Bagnall; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 271. 
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Such a characterization of how books circulated maps well onto the 
Christian context. Members of literary circles—whether authors or inter- 
ested readers—usually had their scribes (i.e., slaves) produce copies of 
books; likewise, Christian congregations exchanged books and likely had 
scribes (who may have been slaves of wealthy elite Christians in whose 
homes the congregations met) who could prepare copies upon demand. 
The exchange of texts implied by the conclusion of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp suggests precisely this kind of network (Mart.Poly. 22.2—4). Less com- 
monly, ancient readers might obtain books by having scribes copy a book in 
alibrary orobtaining one from a bookseller; as Harry Gamble has suggested, 
"the bookshop did not displace the traditional practice among persons with 
literary interests of lending each other texts to copy. One would presum- 
ably have resorted to a bookseller only if the accustomed means failed."^ 
Johnson supports Gamble's claims here, but with an important reminder: 
"terms like ‘book trade’ or ‘bookseller’ carry with them a sort of creeping 
anachronism. In antiquity, a 'bookseller' engaged in the 'book trade' need 
be no more than a scribe on public corner with his chest." Naturally, to 
obtain Christian books by resorting to a bookseller must wait until centuries 
later. 

Our understanding of how literature circulated in antiquity, therefore, 
needs to rethink the notion of "scriptoria" in the medieval sense: as Parsons 
has rightly claimed, “‘Scriptoria’ often appear in the discussions, but so far as 
I know we have no direct evidence for such institutions until much later, and 
then very largely in the Latin West."? Parsons goes on here to call the older 
theory of T.C. Skeat regarding dictation—namely, the theory that a text 
might be read out to roomful of copyists who took it down by dictation— 
"still an unprovable hypothesis."? And likewise, Johnson has suggested that 
we think even of the librarius 


19 See, especially, Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 35-40 and 77-104. 

20 Harry Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 88. 

?! William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 159; see also Bruce Metzger, “When Did 
Scribes Begin to Use Writing Desk?" in New Testament Tools and Studies, vol. 8: Historical and 
Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, Christian (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), 123-137; George 
M. Parássoglou, “AEEIA XEIP KAI TONY: Some Thoughts on the Postures of the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans When Writing on Papyrus Rolls," Scrittura e Civiltà 3 (1979): 5-12, and 
“A Roll Upon His Knees,” Yale Classical Studies 28 (1985): 273-275. 

22 Parsons, “Copyists,” 266. 

23 Parsons, “Copyists,” 266; T.C. Skeat, “The Use of Dictation in Ancient Book-Production,” 
PBA 42 (1956): 179-208; see also the much earlier Erwin Preuschen, “Die Stenographie im 
Leben des Origenes," Archive für Stenographie 56 (1905): 6-15, 49-55. 
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not as a “bookseller” but as a scribe or scribal shop that performs multiple 
functions: copying books to order from the (few) mater copies maintained in 
stock; copying books to order from master copies furnished by the customer 
from a personal library; copying books to order from a master copy derived 
from a public library; selling used books, including those from auction; per- 
haps rarely (given the capital risks) making multiple copies in advance for 
books thought to have ready customers.” 


Such rethinking of assumed mass reproduction of ancient literary works— 
including Christian texts— should caution against anachronism: book pro- 
duction and reproduction throughout the ancient world was largely a pro- 
cess dependent upon private and social networks. Even in the fourth cen- 
tury, we should not imagine dramatic and quick change as implied by 
some scholars.” The features of the earliest Christian papyri—our best, 
albeit indirect, evidence for early Christian scribes—should be understood 
against this backdrop. 


III. SCRIBES AND THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN LITERARY PAPYRI 


One of the exciting advances of the last few decades has been what we 
might call a “material turn" in the study of early Christianity—namely, a 
renewed interest in the physical features of our earliest Christian literary 
papyri for what they might tell us about early Christian scribes and readers, 
about Christian ideologies of texts and their interpretation, and how books 
intersected with religious identity. A 1969 foundational article on early 
Christian manuscripts by T.C. Skeat in The Cambridge History of the Bible 
focused, for example, on writing materials (papyrus and parchment) and 
the origin of the codex and its subsequent adoption by Christians.” Harry 
Gamble's 1995 Books and Readers in the Early Church, by contrast, attends 
to a wide array of issues ranging from literacy and literate culture, physical 
features of early Christian books, the circulation of early Christian literature, 
the emergence of libraries, and the varied uses of Christian books. On 
early Christian scribes more specifically, my own Guardians of Letters was, 
indeed, an attempt to answer two rather simple questions: who were the 
scribes that copied early Christian literature, and what roles did they play 


24 Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 159. 

?5 See my critique of such claims, Guardians of Letters, 83 ff. 

26 T.C. Skeat, “Early Christian Book-Production: Papyri and Manuscripts,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of the Bible, vol. 2: The West from the Fathers to the Reformation (ed. G.W.H. 
Lampe; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 54-79. 
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in the reproduction and dissemination of this literature? My arguments 
were based upon a contextual reading ofthe physical features of the earliest 
Christian literary papyri as well as their textual features. Recent scholarship 
that contributes to our understanding of early Christian scribes/copyists 
can be grouped into three categories: studies of individual codices, studies 
of scribal habits and scribal corruptions, and studies of specific physical 
features of early Christian books. 


Individual Manuscripts 


A few examples will suffice to show how renewed interest in individual 
Christian manuscripts has advanced our understanding of scribes. David 
Parker's meticulous study of Codex Bezae attends closely to codicological 
and textual features (a rare combination) and suggests that the manuscript 
may well have been “produced in Berytus,” an argument derived in part from 
scribal characteristics: "the manuscript was written in the East, by a Latin- 
trained scribe who was used to copying legal texts and who had a working 
knowledge of Greek.”” A very different, but equally compelling, example 
is Michael Kruger's recent study of P.Oxy. 840, a miniature codex of the 
so-called Gospel of the Savior: here, Kruger examines the fragment codico- 
logically, palaeographically, textually, and historically and argues that the 
codex “was likely created for a wealthy individual" and that “the scribe was 
more familiar with the art of professional copying than previous studies 
on P.Oxy. 840 have been willing to allow.” In less comprehensive studies, 
Tommy Wasserman and I have drawn (somewhat divergent) conclusions 
about the Bodmer *miscellaneous" codex, which contains the Nativity of 
Mary, the Apocryphal Correspondence between Paul and the Corinthians, 
the Eleventh Ode of Solomon, Jude, Melito's Homily on the Passion, a frag- 
ment of a hymn, the Apology of Phileas, some Psalms, and 1 and 2 Peter.” 
One of the striking features of this codex, dated to the early fourth cen- 
tury, is that it appears to be compiled from disparate and earlier collections, 
the various scribes exhibit a wide range of professionalism, and there are 
codicological and textual grounds for reading the codex as the product of 
scribal networks. Where Wasserman's and my conclusions converge is in 


27 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), 276, 266. 

28 Michael]. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 and Its Place in the 
Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 53-54. 

29 Tommy Wasserman, “Papyrus 72 and the Bodmer Miscellaneous Codex,” NTS 51 (2005): 
137-154; Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 96-104. 
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our shared sense that this is a codex produced for private use by an inter- 
ested and educated Christian reader. 


Textual Features: Scribal Habits and Scribal Corruptions 


Scholarship on textual issues— especially those of scribal habits and scribal 
"intentional" alterations—has also shed light on early Christian scribes. In 
the field of scribal habits, the most important work, of course, has been that 
of James Royse. Drawing upon the method of "singular readers" proposed 
by Ernst Colwell, Royse has now published his massive study of the singular 
readings of the six earliest and most extensive Christian papyrus codices. 
Taking as its starting point Hort's well-known statement— "Knowledge of 
documents should precede final judgment upon readings"—Royse's work 
sheds important light on the tendencies of scribes and works to counter 
some of the maxims of textual criticism (e.g., the preference for the shorter 
reading). On a much smaller scale, Dirk Jongkind’s study of the scribal habits 
of Codex Sinaiticus takes a fresh look at the habits ofthe three scribes who 
produced the codex and shows that although the scribes may have worked 
together, the process is far from clear.” 

A related area of research is that of scribal corruptions, or "intentional" 
scribal modifications—namely, those changes to the text that appear to 
be influenced by some ideological, theological, or social proclivity on the 
part of the scribes. The most comprehensive treatment of the theologi- 
cal modifications scribes made to New Testament texts is Bart Ehrman's 
The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, which argued—in marked contrast to 
Hort's claim that "there are no signs of deliberate falsification of the text 
for dogmatic purposes"—that "scribes altered their sacred texts to make 
them ‘say’ what they were already known to ‘mean.’”” To some extent, 
Ehrman here followed upon earlier studies that explored the intersection 
of textual variants and the history of early Christianity, but his was the 
first monograph devoted exclusively and comprehensively to theological 
corruptions.? David Parker's The Living Text of the Gospels (1997), Wayne 


30 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

31 Dirk Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2007). 

32 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993; 2nd 
ed., 2011), 322. 

33 For example, Eldon J. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in 
Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966); J. Rendel Harris, "New Points of View in 
Textual Criticism," Expositor 7 (1914): 316-334; ibid, Side-Lights on New Testament Research 
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Kannaday's Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition (2004), Juan Her- 
nandez's Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the Apocalypse (2006), 
and Eldon J. Epp's Junia: The First Woman Apostle—each of these stud- 
ies contributes to an understanding of early Christian scribes by showing 
how theological and doctrinal, liturgical and social controversies shaped the 
transmission of early Christian literature.** We are forced now to recognize 
that ancient scribes were not simply copyists—at times (possibly even fre- 
quently) they were interested readers, exegetes, and writers who left their 
mark on the copies they made. And here is a point worth emphasizing, for it 
stands in contrast to the normative distinction between ancient users (i.e., 
readers) of texts and ancient transcribers (i.e., scribes) of texts: the textual 
evidence for early Christian scribes appears to suggest that these scribes 
were also invested users of the texts. 

Before moving to the physical features of early Christian papyri, it is 
worth noting that there has been some recent attention to another textual 
feature that helps us understand the interests and contexts of scribes— 
harmonizations. Wayne Kannaday has argued, for example, that the ten- 
dency of early Christian scribes to harmonize their copies was driven in 
part by apologetic concerns. Much work remains to be done, for harmo- 
nizations can also tell us about liturgical uses of texts—or, liturgical influ- 
ences on the text —and may help to identify locales from which early papyri 
derived.* 


Physical Features: 
Handwriting, Abbreviations, Nomina Sacra, Corrections, Codex Form 


Can the physical features of early Christian literary papyri—especially when 
placed alongside textual features—inform a social history of early Christian 
scribes? To some extent, yes. Features such as handwriting, abbreviations 


(London: Kingsgate Press, 1908). 

34 D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997); Wayne C. Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of Apolo- 
getic Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2004); Juan Hernandez, Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the Apocalypse: The Sin- 
gular Readings of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraemi (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006); 
Eldon J. Epp, Junia: The First Woman Apostle (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005); see also 
Epp's Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae, and his “The ‘Ignorance Motif in Acts and Anti- 
Judaic Tendencies in Codex Bezae,” HTR 55 (1962): 51-62. 

35 Wayne Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of the Influ- 
ence of Apologetic Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2004), esp. 82-100. 

36 See my Guardians of Letters, 68—73. 
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and the nomina sacra, corrections, the occasional colophon, and possi- 
bly the codex size afford us the most tangible and direct evidence for the 
identities, education, and skills of our scribes. Here, I will outline briefly 
some conclusions that have been drawn. While still important for papy- 
rology, the long-held stark binary between documentary (ligatured or cur- 
sive and frequent abbreviations) and literary (without ligatures and few 
abbreviations) hands has now (as I indicated above) given way to a more 
complex understanding of scribal education and practice— particularly the 
multifunctionality of scribes. And such multifunctionality helps to explain 
one of the features Roberts emphasized in his foundational study of early 
Christian papyri—namely, that the hands of these papyri betray both doc- 
umentary and literary characteristics." He labeled the earliest Christian 
papyri ^workaday" copies to highlight their essential documentary quality 
that aimed at literary style. My own work used the both the wide range of 
hands—from, say, the unskilled hand of P? to the well-trained hands of Di 
or P. Bodmer V—and the fact that almost all hands employ both documen- 
tary and literary features to support my broader claims about the identities 
of early Christian scribes.* 

The nomina sacra have been the subject of numerous studies, which we 
need not rehearse here.? There remain, however, questions: to what extent 
isthe practice derived from Jewish veneration and special written treatment 
of the divine name? Are the nomina sacra influenced by documentary 
practices of abbreviation? Or are they a Christian innovation and evidence 
of a nascent creedal formulation? How should we explain their ubiquity 
in early Christian literary papyri? To what extent is the practice uniform 
or varied? And how shall we understand variation within a widespread 
practice? These are just a few questions we continue to ask. And many 
answers depend upon assumptions about early Christian reverence for the 
sacred word or an anachronistic reading of later creedal formulations upon 


37 C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), 14. 

38 Guardians of Letters, especially 64—68. 

3 See the important and foundational work of Ludwig Traube, Nomina Sacra: Versuch 
einer Geschichte der christlichen Kürzung (1907; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1967); A.H.R.E. Paap, Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five Centuries 
A.D.: The Sources and Some Deductions (Leiden: Brill, 1959); more recently, see Larry Hur- 
tado, Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2006), 95-134; S.D. Charlesworth, “Consensus Standardization in the 
Systematic Approach to nomina sacra in Second- and Third-Century Gospel Manuscripts,” 
Aegyptus 86 (2006): 37-68. 
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the doctrinally fluid second centuries. Charlesworth's recent essay on the 
nomina sacra seems especially forced: to account for variations in the prac- 
tice of contracting "sacred words," Charlesworth must resort to a host of 
hypothetical scenarios for each example of variation—individual scribes 
who do not employ the nomina sacra consistently are either "negligent" and 
"indifferent" at times, or “drowsy” and confused. Above all, Charlesworth's 
claim that *most [MSS] were copied in controlled settings where policy 
dictated some aspects of production" is entirely without basis and stands 
at odds with our historical and papyrological evidence.” David Trobisch's 
claims about the nomina sacra—that "they seem to reflect a conscious edi- 
torial decision made by a specific publisher’—similarly emphasizes the 
uniformity of the practice and requires an imagined historical reality that 
stands at odds with what we know about book production in the second 
century.” Indeed, the simplest explanation—at least to my mind—for the 
fact that nomina sacra are used early and widely, but without uniformity, 
is that the practice emerged within informal scribal networks—and per- 
haps by extension networks between congregations—where scribes knew 
that they were supposed to treat particular words in special ways, but there 
was not a centralized or “controlled setting” that made the precise forms 
clear. 

Like the nomina sacra, the codex form has been the subject of numerous 
studies; one of the most highly debated questions is why Christians adopted 
this format for their texts so early and so consistently.” Again, the tempta- 
tion has been to see this as a centralized effort to produce Christian texts 
in a format altogether distinct from both Jewish and Classical (Greek and 
Latin) texts, which were written in the bookroll format. Although the codex 
format itself may not tell us much about scribes, occasionally size suggests 
something about the producers and users of the texts: deluxe, large copies 
with breathing aids surely suggest a more public, well-funded, and possi- 
bly liturgical setting; the ^workaday" copies of medium size and less literary 
hands may hint at private copies for individuals or for small congregations 


40 Charlesworth, “Consensus Standardization,” 66. 

41 David Trobisch, The First Edition of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 11-19, esp. 19; in German, Die Endredaktion des Neuen Testaments, NTOA 31 (Göttingen: 
Vandehoeck & Ruprecht; Freiburg: Universitätsverlag, 1996), 16-31. 

42 See especially C.H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1987); Eric G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1977); Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 43-93; Gamble, Books and 
Readers, 49-66; Roger Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 2009), 70-90. 
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with limited means; the miniature and amulet formats hint at other uses of 
the text (e.g., private reading or apotropaic uses).? More difficult, however, 
is using the form of the book to draw specific conclusions about scribes. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


By rethinking the practices of ancient book production and circulation and 
taking seriously our earliest Christian papyri as artifacts, early Christian 
scribes can emerge a bit more clearly as readers, users, and transmitters 
of texts. But there is much work that can still be done: harmonizations, 
detailed codicology and palaeography, and new papyrus finds—each of 
these subfields could still yield important information about early Christian 
scribes. As is the case with so much historical work, what is required is the 
freedom and curiosity to ask new questions of our evidence; the patience to 
sort through a host of papyrological, literary, and archaeological data; and 
the ability to keep the forest and the trees in view simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


ANALYZING AND CATEGORIZING 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS 


Thomas C. Geer, Jr. 
Revised by Jean-Frangois Racine 


The evaluation of variant readings has stood at the center of NT textual 
criticism since its beginnings as a discipline. The evaluation of readings 
presupposes a familiarity with the MSS that support them, and this in turn 
assumes a clear understanding ofthe textual affinities of the MSS, a sense of 
how they relate to one another. Moreover, the evaluation ofa reading in any 
early version or patristic witness must be based on an understanding of the 
relationships among Greek MSS. Thus the knowledge of MSS lies at the heart 
of what textual critics have traditionally seen as their primary goal— making 
judgments about different readings so as to establish the most ancient text 
ofthe NT as possible. 

A knowledge of the MSS is equally important for a secondary concern of 
NT textual criticism— writing the history of the NT text. Nonetheless, even 
though Westcott-Hort clearly and emphatically stated that “KNOWLEDGE 
OF DOCUMENTS SHOULD PRECEDE FINAL JUDGMENT UPON READINGS," still, 
more than a century later, we know of few MSS with any sophisticated 
level of precision. Yet, recent developments in methods of encoding the 
text of MSS in computer databases, of analyzing the genealogical direction 
of variant readings, and of applying more sophisticated statistical tools to 
the analysis of textual data make it possible to significantly improve the 
classification of MSS and hence to better map the history of the NT text. 


! There is certainly value in examining each MS in its own right and not in relation to 
others; but any discussion that evaluates a variation unit requires some knowledge of how 
the MSS that support other readings relate to each other. In addition, such information is 
crucial for any writing of the history ofthe NT text. 

? B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, Introduction to the New Testament in the Original Greek 
[2, | Introduction [and] Appendix (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1882), 31. 
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I. COLWELL AND His LEGACY 


Since John Mill first brought to light the sheer number of variants involved 
in NT Greek MSS, textual critics have attempted to find some appropri- 
ate way of analyzing the large number of MSS that support them? Most 
of the critical energy, however, has been expended in discovering meth- 
ods of making the process as quick and painless as possible. This has led 
to at least two serious methodological problems for the discipline: (1) MSS 
have almost always been examined exclusively at certain points of varia- 
tion, and (2) until about the mid twentieth century, MSS have almost always 
been studied in relation to their variation from the TR.* Compounding these 
methodological problems is the circumstance that some of the most influ- 
ential textual critics of the modern era (e.g., Westcott and Hort) have actu- 
ally worked very little with Greek MSS, while those who have undertaken 
detailed MS analyses have sometimes been less than careful in their work 
(e.g., von Soden). 

The pioneer of the newer methods of analyzing and categorizing NT 
Greek MSS was E.C. Colwell, who over a five-year period wrote several 
groundbreaking articles that established some principles necessary for 
identifying textual affinities among textual witnesses. Beginning with E.A. 
Hutton's method of triple readings, Colwell developed a system that con- 


3 For a brief summary of Mills's work, see B.M. Metzger and B.D. Ehrman, The Text of 
the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (ath ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 154. For a survey of attempts at analysis, see B.D. Ehrman, "Method- 
ological Developments in the Analysis and Classification of New Testament Documentary 
Evidence," NovT 29 (1987): 22-45; "The Use of Group Profiles for the Classification of New 
Testament Documentary Evidence," JBL 106 (1987): 465-486. 

^ This allows one to see immediately how a particular MS relates to the Byzantine 
tradition of which the TR serves as a representative. Sixty-seven years ago, Bruce Metzger 
challenged the prevailing methodology of comparing MSS against the TR and initiated a 
significant shift in MS studies: “For obviously it is of slight value in determining family 
relationships to know only that in a certain area a given manuscript agrees with, say B and x 
ten times in differing from the Textus Receptus. If Band x should in addition differ from the 
Textus Receptus in ninety instances, the Neutral element in the given manuscript would be 
slight indeed." B.M. Metzger, "The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” JBL 64 (1945): 488. 

5 Fora collection of his still useful methodological suggestions, see E.C. Colwell, Studies 
in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill, 1969). 

D In the early twentieeth century, Hutton had suggested the use of "triple readings" for 
determining the textual affinities of MSS. A "triple reading" is a variation unit at which the 
three major textual traditions each support a different reading. See, e.g., Acts 15:7: 

ev opty e£gAcEorco P75 x A B C 81 (206) 429 453 (522) 630 1549 175 1739 1891 2200 

o Geog ev un e&eAeEorco E H L P 049 105 MT 

ev rjv o Beog e&eAe&orco (D) 323 (615) gig Ir Amb 
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sidered, at its first level, *multiple readings." He then, along with E.W. Tune, 
outlined other methodological advances as follows: 


Sound method requires (a) that in any area of text that is sampled the total 
amount of variation be taken into account— not just the variants from some 
text used as a “norm”; (b) that the gross amount of agreement and difference 
in the relationships of mss must be large enough to be significant; (c) that all 
variants must be classified as either genetically significant or not.® 


Colwell realized that in order to establish relationships among MSS, ideally 
one MS should be compared (in all of its readings) with all others, rather 
than with some external standard.? He also recognized, however, that until 


This verse has three distinct readings, each supported by one of the three main textual 
traditions of Acts: respectively, the Alexandrian (Egyptian), Byzantine, and "Western." Thus, 
for instance, if one knows how Codex 630 fits into the overall textual tradition of Acts, 
this variant suggests that it belongs to the Alexandrian tradition; similarly with 105 and the 
Byzantine tradition, and 614 and the "Western." Theoretically, if one had enough of these 
kinds of variations, deciding a new MS's textual affinities could be accomplished relatively 
quickly. Realistically, however, there are just too few "triple readings" in the NT textual 
tradition. Hutton counted 312, barely over ten per NT document. Simply put, this does not 
provide enough data to make solid textual judgments. See E.A. Hutton, An Atlas of Textual 
Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 1911). 

7 “Multiple readings" was Colwell's term for variations “in which the minimum support 
for each of at least three variant forms of the text is either one of the major strands of the 
tradition, or the support of a previously established group ... or the support of some one of 
the ancient versions ... or the support of some single manuscript of an admittedly distinctive 
character (such as D)" (“Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript,” in Studies, 27— 
28). The following is an example of such a reading from Mark 1:13 (p. 40): 

xat nv ev TH ego N A B D L © 33 579 892 1342 2427 bo sa it 

xat en exer ev CH ego W A157 1241 K! KI K" TR 

xar en exer 28 517 565 700 family! family! sys 

Omit family"? 

Hiatus C V af sy° 
For his full description of this method, see E.C. Colwell, *Method in Locating a Newly- 
Discovered Manuscript Within the Manuscript Tradition of the Greek New Testament," in 
Studia Evangelica, vol. 1: Papers Presented to the International Congress on "The Four Gospels 
in 1957" Held at Christ Church, Oxford, 1957 (ed. Kurt Aland et al.; TU 73; Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1959), 757-777. 

8 E.C. Colwell, “The Quantitative Relationships Between MS Text-Types" (Ernest W. 
Tune), in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and 
R.W. Thomson; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1963), 25 (repr. as "Method in Establishing 
Quantitative Relationships Between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts," in Studies, 
56). 

9? “If our newly-found manuscript is to be compared with previously known manuscripts, 
it should ideally be compared completely with all other manuscripts. How, otherwise, can 
complete accuracy be obtained? Partial comparisons—between two individuals or two 
groups—are often misleading; and ignoring large numbers of individuals reduces the 
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textual critics could begin to use the computer for this kind of analysis, they 
must use some method short ofthe ideal. He therefore proposed a sampling 
method, insisting that the portions of text to be considered “be large enough 
to be significant.” Moreover, he urged that readings be “weighed” rather 
than merely counted, so that the evaluation would consider only those 
variant readings that had some claim to being “genetically significant.” 
Finally, since he was limited as to the number of MSS he could include, 
Colwell maintained that textual critics should carefully choose as control 
witnesses MSS representative of known textual groups. 

This selection of control witnesses built on previous investigations in 
which some MSS were already shown to represent a variety of text types: for 
example, in the book of Acts, B, the Alexandrian (Egyptian) text; H L P 049, 
the Byzantine tradition; and D, the "Western" tradition.? Other witnesses 
fall into these three groups according to varying degrees of support. One 
would then compare any witness under scrutiny against the MSS represen- 
tative of each ofthe three groups. In nuce, then, the method involved exam- 
ining the new witness' textual alignments vis-à-vis representative group 
witnesses in a substantial amount of text at significant places of varia- 
tion. 

Colwell's methodology proved to be a great advance on previous work, 
which had grouped witnesses together on vague and impressionistic 
grounds, often on the basis of shared divergences from the TR. His method 
was adopted and refined by Gordon D. Fee, in his investigation of the text 
of P%. Fee summarized his procedure as follows: 


probability that our conclusions are correct. If we compare only a part of our manuscript's 
content with a part of the content of other manuscripts, we increase the chance of error. If 
we compare all of our manuscript's content with all the content of only one hundred oth- 
ers, how can we assume that the nine thousand nine hundred manuscripts we have ignored 
would not upset our conclusions?" ("Method in Locating a Newly Discovered Manuscript," 
26). 

1? He typically regarded a chapter of a document to provide an ample amount of text. 

11 He used the phrase “genetically significant” to refer to variations that demonstrate 
some relationship among MSS that share readings. Since most textual variants consist of 
textual minutiae, this is an attempt to locate those places where some sort of relationship is 
likely. 

12 In their study of John n, Colwell and Tune included P” B W x for the Beta text 
type (our Alexandrian/Egyptian); TR Q CR A Y for the Alpha text type (our Byzantine); D 
P45 P66 for the Delta text type (our "Western"); and © 565 for the Gamma text type (gen- 
erally referred to now as Caesarean) ("Quantitative Relationships," 25-32 [repr. in Stud- 
ies, 56—62]). Of course, the control groups for each section of the NT must be established 
independently. 
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(1) After collating the MSS, the variation-units where at least two MSS agree 
against the rest are isolated, (2) the number of agreements between all the 
MSS at each variation-unit are tabulated; for convenience this count is put 
into percentages. (3) Finally, one analyzes the number and kinds of significant 
agreements involved in the count, as well as the kinds of agreements with or 
against certain textual traditions.” 


Fee's major advance on Colwell lay in his suggestion to weigh variations 
after counting instead of before. All variation units (with the exception 
of movable nus and sigmas, variations in spelling, and nonsense readings) 
where at least two MSS agree against the rest are included in the initial 
quantitative analysis. After this preliminary inquiry, a process of “weigh- 
ing" is conducted, by which one determines the relationships of the MSS 
in the variation units that seem to be genetically significant. As Fee sug- 
gests, 


genetic relationships must ultimately be built on firmer ground than on 
agreements, for example in the addition/omission of articles, possessives, 
conjunctions, or the tense change of verbs (usually), or certain kinds of 
word order, or in many instances of harmonization. On the other hand, 
major rewritings, some large addition/omission variants, certain kinds of 
substitutions, as well as several kinds of word order variants, must certainly 
be recognized as the basic data from which to construct stemmata of textual 
relationships. 


Thus, assigning different “weights” to different kinds of textual variation 
provides a more substantial basis for the statistical inquiry into MS relation- 
ships.* 


13 G.D. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II (P66): Its Textual Relationships and Scribal Characteristics 
(SD 34; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968), v. 

14 G.D. Fee, “On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Variation,” in 
Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. Eldon Jay Epp and 
Gordon D. Fee; SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 67-68 (a slightly revised and updated 
version of "Toward the Classification of Textual Variation: Colwell and Tune Revisited," SBL 
NT Textual Criticism Seminar, Washington D.C., 1974). It is obvious from the way Fee words 
this paragraph that there is a great deal of subjectivity in deciding whether a variant is 
"genetically significant." This subjectivity becomes only more obvious as one attempts to 
isolate genetically significant variations in a portion of text. Since, however, the number of 
such variations is going to be relatively high (compared to triple readings, for instance), the 
subjective aspect ofthe task can be readily accommodated. The obvious subjective nature of 
this part of the procedure reminds us that textual criticism is both a science and an art. 

15 This methodology was used productively by W.L. Richards, The Classification of the 
Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles (SBLDS 35; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977), esp. 
19-30; and L.W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in 
the Gospel of Mark (SD 43; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981), esp. 10-12. 
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Colwell's method of quantitative analysis underwent additional refine- 
ments as it was applied to the classification of various groups of MSS and 
patristic citations. For instance, Colwell and Tune had proposed that a 
group of manuscripts could only be considered as a text type if their mutual 
rate of agreement was over 70 percent, and if there was a 10 percent dis- 
parity with manuscripts of other text types. Experience has nevertheless 
shown that such an ideal statistic is rarely found in quantitative analysis. 
For this reason, in his classification of the Greek manuscripts of Johannine 
Epistles, W.L. Richards has suggested letting each grouping of manuscripts 
set its own level of agreement, while Ehrman has simply proposed lowering 
Colwell and Tune's standards to a rate of 65 percent of agreement between 
members of a same group, with a 6-8 percent gap with other groups, when 
dealing with patristic citations." 

Because quantitative analysis of patristic citations almost necessarily 
involves working from samples—unless the Church Father happens to cite 
a whole book of the NT—Jean-Francois Racine in his examination of the 
text of Matthew in the writings of Basil of Caesarea added the measure 
of error correction due to the use of samples.’ The application of error 
correction has helped critics to better perceive how the size of a sample 
moderates the value of results expressed in percentage of agreements. For 
instance, the error correction of an analysis performed on a sample of 750 
variant readings is about 2.5 percent (at a 95 percent level of confidence), 
while the error correction on an analysis performed on a sample of 75 
variant readings is about 11 percent (at the same level of confidence). 

If the kind of quantitative analysis proposed by Colwell allows a critic 
to measure a witness' agreements with individual representatives of the 
known textual groups, it is ineffective in estimating how much a witness 
shares readings common to these groups. For this reason, two of Colwell's 
students, Frederik Wisse and Paul McReynolds, developed the Claremont 
Profile Method in order to classify nearly 1,400 MSS (mostly Byzantine) of 
Luke.? Their driving concern was to develop a methodology that was both 
quick and efficient. Toward that end, they proposed considering a profile 


16 Colwell and Tune, "Quantitative Relationships," 29. 

17 Richards, Classification, 43-68; B.D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the 
Gospels (SBLNTGF 1; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 202. 

18 J.-F. Racine, The Text of Matthew in the Writings of Basil of Caesarea (SBLNTGF 5; Leiden: 
Brill; Boston: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004), 241-242. 

19 For a full presentation of the method, see F. Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying 
and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (SD 44; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982). 
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of readings for different groupings of MSS. These profiles were drawn from 
sample portions of Luke (chs. 1, 10, and 20). Once it was determined how 
various groups of MSS attested common patterns of readings (- profiles), 
additional MSS needed to be examined only at points of variation used to 
establish the profiles. This saved a great deal oftime and effort in identifying 
a MS's textual affinities: rather than collate entire MSS of Luke, one could 
now limit oneselfto specific readings of particular chapters. 

As effective as the method proved for a rapid classification of MSS, how- 
ever, it still leaves much to be desired. In the most extensive critique of the 
method, Ehrman has noted two of its major difficulties.” First, the method 
is unable to detect block mixture within a MS. If the MS changes affinities 
between chapters 1 and 10 or between 10 and 20, one can certainly recog- 
nize that change. If, however, a large section between chapters n and 19 is 
affected, it goes completely undetected. Anyone who has worked with MSS 
knows that this kind of mixture is not at all uncommon. 

Ehrman's second criticism was even more telling: by utilizing only one 
kind of grouping pattern of reading (i.e., readings that are shared by the 
majority of a group's members), the method leads to obviously incorrect 
pairings. The most blatant example is Wisse's placement of Codex Bezae 
and Codex Vaticanus in the same group.” Any methodology that results in 
such an obvious error must be seen as seriously limited, regardless of its 
merits as a rough-and-ready system. A full profile analysis needs to consider 
data as well—for example, readings preserved among witnesses of one 
group but no other. 

For this purpose, Ehrman devised the Comprehensive Profile Method, 
which tabulates the level of agreements with the various textual groups 
according to three profiles.? The first profile, called inter-group profile, 


20 Ehrman, “Use of Group Profiles," 468-471. 

?! See Wisse, Profile Method, 119. 

22 Ehrman first described and used the Comprehensive Profile Method in his 1985 disser- 
tation, published later as Ehrman, Didymus the Blind, 225-261. He also explained the method 
in two articles: "Use of Group Profiles," 478-486, and “Methodological Developments in the 
Analysis and Classification of New Testament Documentary Evidence," 44—45. It has since 
been used in several studies of patristic citations such as R.L. Mullen, The New Testament Text 
of Cyril ofJerusalem (SBLNTGF 7; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 305-349; J.J. Brogan, "The Text 
of the Gospels in the Writings of Athanasius,” (Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1997), 225-258; 
D.D. Hannah, The Text of 1 Corinthians in the Writings of Origen (SBLNTGF 4; Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1997), 278-290; Racine, Text of Matthew in Basil, 255-268; C.D. Osburn, The Text 
of the Apostolos in Epiphanius of Salamis (SBLNTGF 6; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2004), 181-184; C.P. Cosaert, The Text of the Gospels in Clement of Alexandria (SBLNTGF 9; 
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compares the witness' readings with readings specific to each textual tradi- 
tion. For that purpose, three sets of readings are outlined: distinctive read- 
ings, that is, those supported only by members of one group and shared by 
most group members but not found in any witness belonging to another 
group; exclusive readings, that is, readings supported only by members of 
one group and shared by a few (i.e., a minimum of two) group members;? 
and primary readings, which are supported by at least two members of a 
group and have greater support from that group than from members of 
another group.” This first profile provides some clues about the congruence 
ofa witness with the various textual groups, but its results are based on few 
data, unequally divided among the textual traditions. A second step, named 
intra-group profile, is necessary to ascertain more accurately the degrees of 
consanguinity and divergence from the other members of a textual tradi- 
tion. For that purpose, two new sets of readings are designed: uniform read- 
ings, that is, readings supported by all members ofa group regardless of their 
presence in other groups, and predominant readings, which are supported 
by two-thirds of the members of a group regardless of their presence in 
other groups. The second profile significantly increases the number of read- 
ings used for comparison, but it has the disadvantage of also increasing the 
affinities between a witness and virtually all textual groups. A third profile is 
therefore required to find a middle term between the results ofthe two pre- 
vious profiles. It consists in determining the agreements of the witness with 
uniform and predominant readings of those sample-group manuscripts, 
which are also distinctive, exclusive, or primary. This greatly reduces the 
number of readings that serve as a basis of comparison, but helps neutral- 
ize the potential excess of the two previous steps. The dialectic relation- 
ship that exists among the various profiles contributes to the reliability of 
the Comprehensive Profile Method as a tool for categorizing MSS. Since 


Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2008), 251-276; G.J. Donker, The Text of the Apostolos 
in Athanasius of Alexandria (SBLNTGF 8; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011) 211-216 
and 245-264. 

23 That excludes readings found to be distinctive. 

24 That excludes readings found to be distinctive or exclusive. Osburn has suggested 
redefining primary readings as those readings which have more than 50 percent group sup- 
port and twice as much group support as nongroup support. See The Text of the Apostolos in 
Epiphanius of Salamis, 181-183. That new definition, adopted by Donker, Text of the Aposto- 
los, 213, gives more balance to the first profile because the category of primary readings, as 
first defined by Ehrman, potentially includes a large number of mixed readings in contrast 
with the two previous categories, which count much fewer readings that display a significant 
group support. 
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its introduction during the mid-1980s, new ways to analyze and classify 
NT MSS have appeared. These new approaches are summarized in the 
following section. 


II. NEW AVENUES 


1. The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method 


The collection of volumes Text und Textwert der Griechischen Handschriften, 
produced by the Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung (INTF), repre- 
sents a monumental effort at classifying a very large proportion ofthe Greek 
MS tradition of the NT.” The whole process is admittedly driven by the con- 
cern to eliminate MSS of the late Byzantine tradition from consideration 
in publishing a major critical edition of the Greek NT.” To that end, the 
method utilizes test passages rather than full collations.” The number of 
these test passages varies from one corpus to another, as does their distri- 
bution through each corpus. For instance, 98 test passages were used for the 
Catholic Epistles, 251 for the Pauline Epistles, 104 for the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, 196 for the Gospel of Mark, 64 for the Gospel of Matthew, 54 for the 
Gospel of Luke, and 153 for the Gospel of John 1-10. The rationale and/or 
principles for selecting these passages are not spelled out. The volumes are 
nonetheless extremely valuable, as they provide extensive MS evidence for 
the selected test passages and indicate the number of MSS supporting each 
variant reading. They are also very detailed in indicating, for instance, which 


?5 These volumes published by Walter de Gruyter in the series Arbeiten zur neutesta- 
mentlichen Textforschung have come out regularly since 1987. The collection is now complete 
for the Catholic Epistles, the Pauline Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In addition, two volumes have been published on John. The second of these, pub- 
lished in 2006, was edited by Bruce Morrill and David Parker. It exemplifies the cooperation 
between the INTF and the International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP) for the pro- 
duction of a new critical edition of the Gospel of John. 

26 G. Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition: The New Testament. Stem- 
mata of Variants as a Source of a Genealogy for Witnesses," Studies in Stemmatology II (ed. 
Pieter van Reenen, August den Hollander, and Margot van Mulken; Philadelphia: John Ben- 
jamin, 2004), 17. 

27 The volume edited by Morrill and Parker is an exception to that rule. It does a full colla- 
tion of all MS evidence in John 18. D.C. Parker and B. Morrill, eds., “Das Johannesevangelium. 
2. The Full Collation of Chapter 18. 2.1 List of the Manuscripts and Comparative Description. 
2.2. Collation Results and Main List,” in Text und Textwert der Griechischen Handschriften Des 
Neuen Testaments (ed. Kurt Aland; Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen Textforschung 37/38; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2006). 
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MSS are unreadable or lacunose in these test passages. For each tome, MSS 
deemed significantly remote from the Majority Text are listed along with 
MSS closely related to them according to their share of common agree- 
ments (expressed in percentage and fraction of variant readings) in the test 
passages. Moreover, tables present each MS as the standard by which the 
others are compared. This allows one to see quickly how any MS compares 
to any other—at least in the chosen "test passages." The volumes also pro- 
vide detailed information about how many of each kind of reading each MS 
contains. 

All of this is exciting and useful, providing infinitely more information 
about MSS for a specific section of the NT than is available anywhere else 
and enables "the scholarly world to enter for the first time into the 'age of 
the minuscules (N-A/5, Einführung, p. 10; Introduction, p. 47)."5 

The various methods that have come into existence since the nineteenth 
century to classify MSS attempt to assign them to preestablished groups 
of MSS on the basis of the proportion of readings shared with the mem- 
bers of these groups. Using the test passages compiled in the volumes on 
the Catholic Epistles of the collection Text und Textwert der Griechischen 
Handschriften, Gerd Mink has elaborated the Coherence-Based Genealog- 
ical Method to analyze and classify the witnesses. This method does not 
assume preestablished groups. It rather works inductively, moving from 
local stemmata toward a global stemma that indicates genealogical rela- 
tionships among MSS.” 

Mink attempts to graphically represent the genealogical relationships 
among variants in each test passage. For that purpose, he uses internal cri- 
teria, such as transcriptional probability and intrinsic probability, as well 
as external criteria, such as the age of MSS. He leaves aside these variants 
where it proves too difficult to establish a local stemma. Indeed, a too large 
number of uncertain local stemmata makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to progress toward a global stemma. The local stemmata are recorded in 
a database. The accumulation of these results allows one to perceive the 
general "textual flow" from manuscript to manuscript. For example, if read- 
ings from MS A prove repeatedly to be the source of those found in MS B, 


28 J.K. Elliott, Review of Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, II Die Paulinischen Briefe, edited by K. Aland, NovT 35 (1993): 299. 

29 For an exposition of Mink's method, see inter alia G. Mink, “Eine Umfassende Genealo- 
gie der neutestamentlichen Überlieferung," NTS 39 (1993): 481-499; G. Mink, "Editing and 
Genealogical Studies: The New Testament,” Literary and Linguistic Computing 15 (2000): 51- 
56; Mink, "Problems." 
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one may conclude that the textual flow proceeds from MS A to MS B. The 
global stemma comes as the superset of all local stemmata and must be 
coherent with them in order to be considered valuable. Interestingly, once 
having well established the "textual flow" and the global stemma, Mink 
suggests the possibility of returning to problematic local stemmata and of 
revising them in light of the global stemma. That step contributes an ele- 
ment of circularity to the method, but it is a kind of circularity that applies 
the hermeneutical principle of using the better known to shed light on the 
less known. Mink’s local genealogical method constitutes a major advance 
in the analysis of MSS. Its inductive character allows one to control each 
step that leads to the global stemma. Yet, that inductive character implies 
that wrong decisions made at the initial level of local stemmata skew the 
results shown in the global stemma. One may therefore understand why 
Mink rejects variants where local stemmata prove difficult to establish. Sea- 
soned practitioners of NT textual criticism are aware of the small number 
of passages in which one is certain of the genealogy of variants. As a result, 
a global stemma risks being established on a fairly limited set of local stem- 
mata, which makes it even more important to make the right decisions 
when establishing them. 


2. Multivariate Analysis 


The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method is a splendid tool to assist in 
mapping the history of the transmission of the text. Because it necessar- 
ily works from a limited number of variant readings in order to keep the 
stemmata manageable, it may nevertheless not be the best instrument for 
estimating the degree of relationship among MSS. For that purpose, quan- 
titative analysis and the Comprehensive Profile Method are more appropri- 
ate. Yet, these studies, which have used quantitative analysis to categorize 
a MS or a corpus of patristic citations in relation with other MSS and tex- 
tual groups, have made little use of the accumulated data to compare all 
the MSS to one another. Such an endeavor has become easier with the 
ready availability of computer programs to perform the calculations. The 
work of Timothy J. Finney applies multivariate statistical analysis to the 
classification of NT MSS.” Gerald Donker's dissertation on the text of the 


30 See for instance his dissertation, "The Ancient Witnesses ofthe Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
(Ph.D. diss., Murdoch University, 1999), http://purl.org/tfinney/PhD/ accessed on 19 October, 
2009, which had been preceded by "Mapping the Textual History of Hebrews," Revue Infor- 
matique et Statistique dans les Sciences humaines 33 (1997): 125-147. He also explains some 
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Apostolos in Athanasius of Alexandria exemplifies the range of quantitative 
instruments available to textual critics by successively applying quantita- 
tive analysis, the Comprehensive Profile Method, and multivariate statisti- 
cal analysis to interpret his data.? In order to apply this method, Donker 
follows Finney's lead by constructing a dissimilarity matrix D, which on the 
one hand serves to test the statistical validity of the similarity matrix S con- 
structed for quantitative analysis? and on the other hand provides a more 
manageable set of data.** This matrix is thereafter used to determine statis- 
tically significant relationships among MSS. Multivariate statistical analysis 
is particularly successful at graphically representing relationships among 
MSS, mostly through two-dimensional maps that use for instance multidi- 
mensional scaling and cluster analysis (dendrograms and optimal cluster 
maps). Here are a few examples: 

Figure 1 below is a classic multidimensional scaling that positions Greek 
MSS of Hebrews in relation to one another and in relation to Athanasius' 
citations of Hebrews.** The two dimensions (axes 1 and 2) allow a graphic 
portrayal of the distance that exists between them. 


aspects of multivariate statistical analysis in two essays: "Computer-Oriented Transcription, 
Collation and Analysis ofthe New Testament Manuscript Tradition (Starting with Hebrews)," 
in Bible and Computer: The Stellenbosch AIBI-6 Conference (ed. Johann Cook; Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 448-451, and “Manuscript Markup,” in The Freer Biblical Manuscripts. Fresh Studies 
of an American Treasure Trove (ed. L.W. Hurtado; Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2006), 285—287. It is nevertheless in his online work Analysis of Tex- 
tual Variation (ed. September 16, 2009), http://www.tfinney.net/ATV/, accessed on October 
19, 2009, that Finney describes with great detail the application of methods of multivariate 
statistical analysis to NT MSS. 

3! Donker, Text of the Apostolos, 203-31. Both Finney and Donker refer to C. Chatfield 
and AJJ. Collins, Introduction to Multivariate Analysis (London: Chapman and Hall, 1980) for 
a systematic exposition of multivariate statistical analysis. 

32 On this, Finney explains, “A skeptic might say that the level of agreement observed 
between the readings of two witnesses is the result of random processes rather than a genetic 
relationship. What would it take to prove beyond reasonable doubt that the skeptic is wrong? 
One approach is to find the range of agreements that can be expected if the skeptic is 
right then determine whether observed levels of agreement are significantly different. This 
method takes a probabilistic view of the evidence and produces a distribution of numbers 
of agreements expected to occur by chance. Critical values derived from the distribution are 
then used to decide whether two witnesses have a statistically significant level of agreement." 
Analysis, § 3.5.1. 

33 Measures of dissimilarity typically vary from oa to 0.6. 

34 Tn all his works, Finney uses the same nomenclature to designate MSS: Gregory-Aland 
numbers have “P” (papyrus), “U” (uncial), and "M" (minuscule) prefixes. This nomenclature 
was also used by Donker in his dissertation, from which I reproduce this graphic: Text of the 
Apostolos, 286. 
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Figure 1. Athanasius—Hebrews 
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Figure 2. Athanasius (Hebrews), ‘Ward’ method 
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Component 1 
These two components explain 47.21 96 of the point variability. 


Figure 3. Athanasius (Hebrews), optimal, three clusters 


Figure 2 positions the same group of MSS by using a dendrogram. The 
dendrogram uses a hierarchical clustering technique that includes clusters 
and subclusters. It is not to be confused with stemmata, which indicate 
genealogical relationships among MSS.® 

Figure 3 positions the same group of MSS according to an optimal cluster 
map.” It regroups MSS around representative MSS, which play the role of 
medoids, that is, poles around which revolve MSS whose average dissimilar- 
ity to all the other objects found in the cluster is minimal. Multidimensional 
scaling maps, dendrograms, and optimal clusters are all generated through 
R, which is at the same time both a language and an environment for statis- 
tical computing and graphics.” 


35 Ibid. 
36 Donker, Text of the Apostolos, 294. 


37 http://www.r-project.org/. Accessed October 20, 2009. R is also available as (free) soft- 
ware. 
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Figure 4 


Donker's tour de force has been to add three-dimensional maps to these 
modes of representing relationships among MSS. By adding the dimension 
of depth, his maps represent "textual space" even better. Like the other fig- 
ures, figure 4 represents a multidimensional 3D scaling that situates Greek 
MSS of Hebrews in relation to both one another and to Athanasius' citations 
of Hebrews. 

The use of multivariate statistical methods does not invalidate meth- 
ods such as quantitative analysis and the Comprehensive Profile Method. 
It nevertheless allows for greater depth of analysis by making better use of 
the data gathered to categorize MSS according to the former methods. In 
addition, this more extensive use of data may compensate for their small 
number, a common phenomenon in the case of patristic citations. More- 
over, multivariate statistical analysis applied to large samples or to full colla- 
tions could eventually facilitate revisions of some clusters of MSS that were 
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established during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and early twentieth cen- 
turies on the basis of partial collations conducted on a small number of 
MSS. Hence, it could augment the effectiveness of the Comprehensive Pro- 
file Method by allowing groups to be rearranged into more homogeneous 
clusters. Methods for encoding the text of MSS on computer databases, for 
collating it automatically, and finally for analyzing and categorizing it by 
using statistics software make such a revision technically possible. 

Furthermore, multivariate statistical analysis could help textual critics 
to improve weighing MSS as suggested by Fee, by seeing how they relate 
to one another regarding such features as addition/omission of articles, 
possessives, conjunctions, and verb-tense changes.* Finally, as suggested by 
J.C. Thorpe, there are obvious advantages to using statistics: (1) Statistical 
techniques will produce the same result no matter who performs them, 
and (2) their results are repeatable and (3) are achieved through an open 
set of logical steps that can be inspected by anyone who wishes to do 
so.? From that perspective, the challenge for scholars is to formulate the 
appropriate hypotheses and to choose the suitable statistical tools to test 
them. 


3. Qualitative Appraisal 


Approaches such as quantitative analysis, the Comprehensive Profile 
Method, and multivariate statistical analysis tend to perceive MSS mostly as 
collections of variant readings. Hence, it is possible to estimate the similar- 
ities and differences among MSS by counting the numbers of places where 
they agree and/or disagree. The goal of these methods is to organize MSS 
into groups in which witnesses share the same text most of the time. Inci- 
dentally, groups may be established on the basis of certain shared patterns 
of readings, for example, inclusion/exclusion of the pericope adulterae, or 
placement in John or Luke. 

The ultimate goal ofa method such as the Coherence-Based Genealogical 
Method is to provide the data necessary for editing the "initial text" (Aus- 
gangstext), which Mink defines as “a hypothetical, reconstructed text, as it 
presumably existed, according to the hypothesis, before the beginning of its 
copying. In a hypothesis, which wants to establish the genealogical relation- 
ship between the witnesses, the initial text corresponds to a hypothetical 


38 See Fee, "On the Types," 67—68, previously cited. 
3 J.C. Thorpe, “Multivariate Statistical Analysis for Manuscript Classification,” TC 7 
(2002): § 5-10. 
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witness A ('Ausgangstext')."^ Mink establishes a distinction between the 
"initial text" and the autograph: "The initial text is not identical with the 
original, the text of the author. Between the autograph and the initial text 
considerable changes may have taken place which may not have left a single 
trace in the surviving textual tradition." The aim of that method is there- 
fore historical: to reconstitute an ancient form ofthe text. To do so, it applies 
common principles in New Testament textual criticism about transcrip- 
tional and intrinsic probability.” 

As practitioners of this approach know, a large proportion of readings 
prove resistent to such principles, as the direction of transmission could 
go either way. Such readings may for instance involve omission/addition 
of personal pronouns and of articles, change of conjunctions (e.g., de/xcı), 
word order, or prepositions + case (e.g., em + genitive/accusative). This accu- 
mulation of small differences contributes, on the one hand, to distinguish- 
ing MSS from one another and, on the other hand, to making the experi- 
ence of reading and/or listening to their text different. Until recently, no 
approach addressed this accumulation of minor differences among MSS and 
the experience of reading/listening that results from them, except perhaps 
general statements concerning the style encountered in MSS that belong to 
different text types. For instance, Caspar René Gregory wrote about the text 
produced by the "first Syrian revision," 


the reviser will have desired to make a smooth text, a text free from less ele- 
gant expressions, a text that contained no odd or obsolete grammatical forms, 
a text that would not excite the disdain of scholarly men who heard it read. 
And here again the question of authenticity of the words and phrases will cer- 
tainly not have stood in the foreground of his thoughts. He will have thought 
of the beauty and not of the rightness, the correctness of the sentences in ref- 
erence to originality as having been the words of the author.“ 


Textual cohesion, which is one aspect of texts studied by discourse analysis, 
could be useful in estimating the texture of MSS. Textual cohesion can be 
defined as the set of resources available to a writer for constructing relations 


40 Mink, “Problems,” 25. 

41 Ibid., 25-26. 

42 See Westcott and Hort, Introduction to the New Testament in the Original Greek, 20-30 
and Chapter 21 below. 

43 The encounter with the text of the New Testament frequently happened aurally in 
antiquity and through the Middle Ages, as is still the case with liturgy in Catholic and 
Orthodox Christianity. 

^^ C.R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1907), 
497-498. 
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in discourse that transcend grammatical structure.* Roughly stated, it is 
what constitutes the difference between a coherent text and a juxtaposition 
of unrelated sentences. If one considers "text" as a "textile" or "fabric," that 
is, as the weaving together of clauses in order to develop and convey ideas, 
cohesion corresponds to the tightness of that textile/fabric.' 

Halliday and Hasan have laid out the basis for the study of cohesion in 
texts by identifying five aspects of cohesion:* 


1. Reference is defined as the resources used for referring to a participant 
or circumstantial element whose identity is recoverable. In English, 
this role is fulfilled by elements such as demonstratives, definite arti- 
cles, pronouns, comparatives, and phoric adverbs such as here, there, 
now, and then. 

2. Ellipsis can be defined as the resources for omitting a clause, or some 
part ofa clause or group, in contexts in which it can be assumed. 

3. Substitution designates the resources that serve as place holders. In 
English, these are adverbs such as so and not for clauses, do for verbal 
groups, one for nominal groups, and pronouns. 

4. Conjunction is defined as the connectors that link clauses to discourse. 
Halliday and Hasan include links that connect sentences, but exclude 
conjunctions of subordination considered to be structural. Gutwinski, 
another cohesion theoretician, suggests including these, however, as 
they also play a grammatical role. 

5. Lexical cohesion is the repetition of lexical terms, synonymy, or near 


synonymy.” 


45 I borrow this definition from J.R. Martin, “Cohesion and Texture,” The Handbook of 
Discourse Analysis (ed. D. Schiffrin, D. Tannen and H.E. Hamilton; Blackwell handbooks in 
linguistics; Malden: Blackwell Publishers, 2001), 35. 

46 For a more detailed exposition, see J.-F. Racine, “The Text of Matthew in the Freer 
Gospels: A Quantitative and Qualitative Appraisal,” The Freer Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh 
Studies of an American Treasure Trove (ed. L.W. Hurtado; Text-Critical Studies 6; Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 133-146. The second part of the essay compares the 
textual cohesion of B/o3 and W/og2. J. Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text of Acts. A Contri- 
bution of Discourse Analysis to Textual Criticism (JSNTSup 236; London: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2002), has produced an extensive study of D/os in Acts in comparison with B/o3, 
using many features of discourse analysis. She devotes a whole chapter to explaining that 
approach. I nevertheless do not share her belief that discourse analysis allows us to detect 
the priority of one MS over another. 

?7 M.A.K. Halliday and R. Hasan, Cohesion in English (London: Longman, 1976). 

48 See W. Gutwinski, Cohesion in Literary Texts. A Study of Some Grammatical and Lexical 
Features of English Discourse (Janua linguarum Series Minor 204; The Hague: Mouton, 1976). 

49 Even though these five aspects of cohesion in English apply to Koine Greek, there 
are some differences worth mentioning between the two languages. For instance, Greek 
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With regard to these aspects of textual cohesion, a valid premise would 
be that discourses in Koine Greek that make frequent use of reference, 
conjunctions, and lexical cohesion prove to have an overall textual cohesion 
superior to an equivalent discourse that uses these means of cohesion more 
sparingly. Racine's study compared B/o3 and W/o32 in Matthew as a test 
case and found W/o32 to exhibit a textual cohesion superior to that of 
B/o3. 

Such a comparison does not allow for any inference concerning the his- 
tory of the transmission of the text. It simply allows for a judgment from 
a literary perspective. Proper encoding of MSS would permit a compari- 
son of NT MSS from the point of view of textual cohesion and a better 
understanding of some of their literary qualities.? Until now, textual crit- 
ics have primarily viewed themselves as historians of the text. Attention 
to textual cohesion would make them more aware of the aspect of their 
work that intersects with literary criticism, a matter that has never been 
totally absent from the landscape as one considers the necessary familiarity 
with the literary style exhibited in the documents, the standard usages in 
ancient languages, and the preference for the most difficult reading. If the 
analysis and classification of NT Greek MSS is one of the steps that leads 
to the ultimate goal of producing a critical edition of the Greek NT, atten- 
tion to textual cohesion and to other aspects of discourse analysis, when 
classifying MSS, could contribute not only to establishing the most ancient 
text as possible, but also to establishing an ancient text that has some liter- 
ary qualities, a feature that was not absent from the production of biblical 
MSS. 


has the genitive-absolute construction in addition to conjunctions of coordination and of 
subordination. This is suggested by J.T. Reed, "The Cohesiveness of Discourse: Toward a 
Model of Linguistic Criteria for Analyzing New Testament Discourse," in Discourse Analysis 
and the New Testament. Approaches and Results (ed. J.T. Reed and S.E. Porter; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 36. Also, in contrast to English, Koine Greek does not require 
the use of a personal pronoun as subject of the verb; use of a pronoun is, rather, a choice to 
express emphasis. This feature gives additional weight to the personal pronoun before the 
verb as a means of reference. Finally, although Koine Greek has pronouns used for generic 
substitution (e.g., eic), it does not have a verbal equivalent of the English verb “to do" or the 
adverbs "not" (e.g., “isn’t it?”) and “so” (e.g., “so do I”). 

50 Multivariate analysis could be helpful in that regard for testing MSS on particular 
characteristics and for compiling the results in a ratio scale. 
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Technology has made it possible to realize Colwell’s ideal of full collations. 
While the Comprehensive Profile Method has resolved the difficulty of 
classifying MSS into the existing groups, several tasks still lie before textual 
critics. 


1. The major textual groups established during the last centuries have 
become problematic because of their various degrees of homogene- 
ity and the uneven number of MSS that they include. Because of its 
capacity to compare the texts of MSS to one another, multivariate sta- 
tistical analysis may represent the best tool available to complete and 
rearrange these groups. 

2. The degree of contamination of NT MSS makes it difficult to trace 
the history of the transmission of that text. The Coherence-Based 
Genealogical Method, because of its inductive aspect, may make it 
possible to chart the directions taken by the text through its repro- 
duction in MSS.” 

3. Hort and Fee had insisted on the necessity of weighing variants instead 
of simply counting them. There is little agreement about what should 
be included in this weighing. Since what makes NT MSS different from 
one another may be more than the mere number of discordant read- 
ings, textual critics still have to design new approaches to encompass 
and assess these differences. Textual cohesion and other approaches 
from discourse analysis could be helpful in that regard. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


TEXTUAL CLUSTERS: THEIR PAST AND FUTURE 
IN NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM" 


Eldon Jay Epp 


INTRODUCTION 


Textual clusters, or text types (to use the traditional term), have been a 
feature of NT textual criticism since the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century—three hundred years ago. Their rudimentary beginnings appeared 
inJohn Mill's historic critical edition of the Greek NT in 1707 and with more 
detail in Richard Bentley's 1720 Proposals for Printing a New Edition of the 
Greek and Latin NT. But it was Johann Albrecht Bengel in 1725 who offered 
a more systematic formulation that constituted the basis for later theories 
of text types. During the last three centuries, these early groupings have 
evolved into more specific entities that constitute important aspects of the 
history and development of the Greek NT text. In fact, to write the history 
of the NT text is to write the history of text types, and concomitantly to 
write also the history of the criteria for the priority of readings—the guides 
that have evolved for determining which variant in a variation unit came 
before the others. By the same token, any history of these criteria or of the 
traditional text types will be a history not only ofthe discipline of NT textual 
criticism, but also of the NT text itself, for these three phenomena are not 
only parallel, but also interacting and intrinsically interconnected. 


" Section II, B of this paper, "Recent Proposals for a ‘Text-Type’ Free Environment,” had 
its origin at the 2008 Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature in Boston, on 
the occasion of a panel reviewing David C. Parker's An Introduction to the New Testament 
Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). 

! These interactions can be viewed in detail in the author's studies of "Traditional 'Can- 
ons' of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, Validity, and Viability—or Lack 
Thereof,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in Contem- 
porary Research (ed. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes; SBL Text-Critical Studies, 8; Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2011) 79-127; idem, “Critical Editions and the Development of 
Text-Critical Methods" in The New Cambridge History of the Bible (2 parts, in vols. 3 and 4; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press [forthcoming]). 
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These triple concomitant histories have been treated thoroughly over 
the past century and a half, even as those histories themselves still were 
unfolding. Significant assessments, for example, were early ones by Samuel 
Prideaux Tregelles (1854 and 1860), Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, 
with Edward Miller (1894), and Caspar René Gregory (1894 and 1909), as well 
as those more recent by authors of various text-critical handbooks.” These 
accounts of textual groupings cannot be reviewed here with much detail, 
because the present status of the issues is, for us, a primary focus— part of 
which is a current call to abandon the traditional text types in NT textual 
criticism. 


I. TRADITIONAL NEW TESTAMENT "TEXT TYPES" 


A. Brief Overview 


Adumbrations of textual groups by early editors of the Greek NT usually 
took the form of rather broad, if not vague, geographical groupings, as seen 
in Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Johann Salomo Semler (fl. 1765), Johann Jacob 
Griesbach (1775-1777), Karl Konrad Friedrich Wilhelm Lachmann (1831), 
Tregelles, and Lobegott Friedrich Constantin von Tischendorf (1869-1872). 
Later, Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort (1881-1882) pre- 
sented their sophisticated, but still geographical, scheme, followed in 191- 
1913 by Hermann von Soden's threefold recensional (but basically geograph- 
ical) text types, and, finally, Burnett Hillman Streeter offered his strictly 
geographical theory of local texts (1924). Most important from the outset 
was the clear distinction between the older and later MSS, a point implied by 
Mill, stated explicitly and vehemently by Bentley, worked out by Bengel and 
decisively so by Lachmann (1831), supported by Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
then argued elaborately by Westcott and Hort, and emphasized by virtually 
all textual critics thereafter.’ 


2 Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament; 
with Remarks on Its Revision upon Critical Principles (London: Bagster, 1854), on critical edi- 
tions, 1-174; on critical principles, 174-274; idem, in Thomas Hartwell Horne, An Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures (uth ed.; London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts, 1860; Tregelles wrote pp. 1-402, "Introduction to the Textual Crit- 
icism and Study of the New Testament"]), 66-147; Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, A 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the Use of Biblical Students (ath 
ed: rev. by Edward Miller; 2 vols.; London: George Bell, 1894), 2196-301; Caspar René Gre- 
gory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), 906—1016. 

3 These scholars all will be discussed below. 

^ Mill's view is deduced from his firm resolve to publish, with his critical edition, texts of 
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The transmission of the NT text as a whole has been envisioned almost 
universally as carried by three streams: two early, basic textual streams, 
frequently designated Eastern and Western (or equivalents thereof), and 
a later, full text with recurring conflations, comprising the vastly more 
numerous Constantinopolitan or Byzantine MSS. This schema was and 
continues to be utilized to trace and to explain the development of the 
NT text, and so confidently are such views held that variants also can 
be judged as to their general dates and quality in accordance with their 
presence or absence in a given text type. That is, text types are viewed as 
constituting one criterion for determining the priority of readings within a 
given variation unit. Therefore, variants present in MSS that are found in 
one of the earlier text types are preferable to those in the later, Byzantine 
text type, mutatis mutandis. Similarly, another criterion suggests that a 
variant supported by witnesses with wide geographical distribution may 
well have priority, though this depends predominantly on the provenance 
of individual MSS—the location of their origin and use—to the extent that 
these are known.’ 

As will be obvious from the scholars listed above, the past 130 years 
became the heyday oftext types, led by the meticulously argued and widely 
dominant theory of Westcott and Hort (1881-1882). Years of vigorous discus- 
sion followed, during which refinements were offered and new text types 
proposed, such as those by von Soden and Streeter, including a prominent 
one, the Caesarean text, that appeared on the scene but eventually was 
dropped. 


ancient MSS, including Codices Alexandrinus (A, 02, fifth century), Bezae (D**, 05, ca. 400), 
Laudianus (Es, 08, sixth century), and Claromontanus (DP, 06, sixth century). This intention 
was reported by Richard Bentley in his famous Epistola ad Joannem Millium (1691); see 
Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, 45-46, and the relevant Latin text in note*. Bentley's 
1720 pamphlet on Proposals for Printing a Greek and Latin New Testament emphasized his 
intention to produce an edition “as represented in the most ancient and venerable MSS. in 
Greek and Roman capital letters" (Proposal I), with the corollary that readings chosen must 
be confirmed by “the old versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, and Æthiopic, and of all the fathers, 
Greeks and Latins, within the first five centuries," adding that readings since that time are 
“of no value or authority" (Proposal IV). For the text, see Arthur A. Ellis, Bentleii critica sacra: 
Notes on the Greek and Latin Text of the New Testament, Extracted from the Bentley MSS. in 
Trinity College Library (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 1862), xvii—xix. The similar views of Bengel 
and those who followed are discussed below. 

5 See the author's formulation of these criteria in his forthcoming articles (n. 1, above). 
Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study in Origins, Treating of the Manuscript 
Tradition, Sources, Authorship, and Dates (London: Macmillan, 1924; 7th printing, 1951), 78, 
invokes both criteria; see also Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New 
Testament in the Original Greek (2 vols.; London: Macmillan, 1881-1882), 2:60-61, 187-188. 
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It should be noted, however, that the use of "text type" in the preceding 
summary is anachronistic for most of the periods covered. The term itself 
apparently was not used before Westcott and Hort, nor did they employ it 
in that exact form, but only referred some dozen times to a "type" oftext or 
to "the Western or Alexandrian type." "Text type" itself is difficult to find 
even in the fifty years following Westcott and Hort, but it became com- 
mon parlance after World War II. This terminology is not significant per se, 
though anyone entering the field in the 1960s and after may be surprised to 
learn of its late appearance. Bengel's syzygies (see below) did not catch on; 
rather, “recension” (a designation first used by Semler in 1765) was the lead- 
ing term, along with “class,” “family,” or “group.” Technically, “recension” 
describes a class of MSS that has “proceeded from some critical revision,” 
but it is clear that numerous succeeding scholars used it in a less than tech- 
nical sense.° Early on, but especially since Westcott-Hort, these groups or 
families conveyed the sense of well-established, rather neatly defined enti- 
ties, an impression that was strengthened as "text type" came into common 
usage. The latter was virtually universal until several recent decades, when, 
as rapidly increasing numbers of NT MSS were discovered and as better 
quantitative measurements were developed and more precise definitions of 
text types were offered, it became more and more obvious that clear bound- 
aries for text types were elusive and that the interrelationships ofthe thou- 
sands of NT MSS were highly complex. Most MSS, in fact, could be described 
as "mixed" in various degrees—containing elements earlier thought to be 
characteristic, in general, of only one text type. Then, a few decades ago, the 
term "text type" began to be viewed as too rigid and not accurately reflect- 
ing the actual situation of MS relationships and groupings. As a result, terms 
such as textual “groups” or “constellations” were advocated, but now textual 
critics are increasingly adopting the term “textual clusters." “Cluster” is a 


6 Westcott-Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 2:130, 133, 142, 146-147, 149, 151, 155— 
157. They speak of the Pre-Syrian text, Syrian text, Alexandrian text, and Western text, but 
often substituting “group,” “readings,” or “class.” See Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 70 and 
n. 1 (who put “recension” in italics); see his extended discussion of “recension,” 70-107. See 
also Gregory, Textkritik, 909; Sebastiano Timpanaro, The Genesis of Lachmann's Method (ed. 
and tr. by Glenn W. Most; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 85. 

7 See, e.g., EJ. Epp, "The Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of the 
New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual Transmission," 
in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century (ed. W.L. Petersen; Studies in Christianity and 
Judaism in Antiquity, 3; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 95; repr. in 
idem, Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 (NovTSup 
116; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 371; idem, “Issues in New Testament Textual Criticism: Moving 
from the Nineteenth Century to the Twenty-first Century," in Rethinking New Testament 
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positive term, emphasizing close contextual relationships, but avoiding the 
subtle implications in the term "text type"— that it is rigid, constant, tightly 
circumscribed, and definitive. In this connection, during the past decade 
and currently, more complete collations of many more MSS, consistent sam- 
pling methods across the entire NT, and improved computer programs for 
assessing textual relationships hold promise for understanding better the 
interconnections among the 5,500 Greek NT MSS. Finally, a few influential 
scholars have challenged the very theory of text types and have advocated 
abandoning the concept altogether. All of this is the subject of the follow- 
ing conversation. In the remainder ofthis essay, "text type" will be retained 
in describing the period up to the recent time when its validity began to be 
questioned. 


B. The Development of the Text Type Concept 


1. Separation of Ancient and Later MSS into Classes: Bengel 

Already at Oxford in 1707, Mill had treated Codex Alexandrinus (A, 02, 
fifth century) and the Old Latin MSS as a kind of group, and Bentley in 
1720 had identified three sources for Greek MSS then known: Egypt, Asia, 
and the Western churches. In highly valuing the combined testimony of 
"the most ancient and venerable MSS in Greek and Roman capital let- 
ters" (primary among them, Codex A and the Old Latin MSS, supported 
by “the old versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, and Æthiopic, and of all the 
Fathers, Greeks and Latins, within the first five centuries"), Bentley brought 
together a rudimentary group over against the *manuscripts of no great 
antiquity.” 


Textual Criticism (ed. D.A. Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 135; repr. in idem, 
Perspectives, 658. 

8 The reference to Egypt, Asia, and the Western churches is from Bentley’s “Remarks 
upon a Late Discourse of Free-Thinking,” a letter to Francis Hare by (pseudonym) Phileleu- 
therus Lipsiensis (London, 1713), 63; Bentley adds that, due to “distances of places ... there 
could be no collusion, no altering nor interpolating one copy by another, nor all by any of 
them," suggesting three independent traditions: See the text in Adam Fox, John Mill and 
Richard Bentley: A Study of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 1675-1729 (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1954), 114; see 121. Bentley appears to separate the Greek/Latin bilingual MSS, 
such as Codex Bezae, into another early group, though the language is somewhat obscure: 
"take all the Greek Testaments surviving, that are not occidental with Latin too, like our 
Beza's at Cambridge, and that are a thousand years old, and they’l so agree together" that 
Mill’s thirty thousand variants will be reduced to two hundred: “Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” April 1716; see the text in Fox, John Mill and Richard Bentley, xiii. On the “ancient 
and venerable MSS,” see Bentley, Proposals for Printing a New Edition, in Ellis, Bentleii critica 
sacra, xvii-xviii, Proposals I and IV. 
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It was Bengel, however, who provided the firm basis for the development 
of text types in NT textual criticism. He announced his proposed edition of 
the Greek NT in his 1725 Prodromus |"forerunner"] Novi Testamenti Greci, 
and when the edition itself appeared in 1734, he described the first formal 
system of textual groups among NT MSS. At the outset, he envisioned a 
grand project, one sophisticated and forward looking in its design, even if 
that design was not fully accomplished by him. He stated, 


Amongst the various readings which have been extracted, such as they are, we 
must see what codices especially accord among themselves, by twos, threes, 
fours, and more, in larger or smaller syzygias (for this is what we shall name 
them). For in this manner a way will be opened to decide, that is, to cut off the 
superfluous variations, by which means the genuine reading can do nothing 
other than remain.? 


Two pages later Bengel asserted, 


The origin ofvariant readings can be investigated and exhibited through indi- 
vidual codices, through pairs of codices, through minor and major syzygias, 
through their families, tribes, and nations, and then the affinities and depar- 
tures ofthe codices might be reduced to a sort of diagram, and concordances 
of these diagrams might be made, so that the entire matter might suggest to 
the eye a sort ofgenealogical table, in which any notable variant with its mass 
of [supporting] codices would serve to convince conclusively even doubters 
with the slowest comprehension." 


Obviously, this has a modern ring to it. Moreover, Bengel, in citing readings, 
provided the evidence both for and against each one, a desideratum for ade- 
quate critical apparatuses, often lacking, but now found in the UBSGNT'* 
and increasingly in the last several editions of Nestle/Aland, accompanied 
by far greater detail from edition to edition. 

To return to Bengel’s description of his 1734 Greek text, he was quick to 
observe that the numerous MSS also had accumulated myriad divergences, 
which had been transferred to additional copies. Hence, he asks, rhetori- 
cally, “How then shall we discriminate amid so great and so confused a mass 


9 Johann Albrecht Bengel, Apparatus criticus ad Novum Testamentum criseos sacrae 
compendium, limam (2d ed.; ed. Philip David Burk; Tubingen: J.G. Cotta, 1763), which reprints 
Bengel's "Introductio in crisin N.T.," 4-84 (hereafter Bengel/Burk); the quotation is from 
§ XXVI (p. 18); Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 67, has a translation and Latin text. Syzygy 
Leute, “yoked together,”) is glossed as union, pair, combination, group and is used of 
astronomical conjunctions, therefore of a constellation of stars/planets, and more generally 
ofa “pair of connected or correlated things" (The Concise Oxford Dictionary [6th ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1976]). 

10 Bengel, "In crisin N.T.,” $ XXIX (Bengel-Burk, 20); my translation, but see Tregelles in 
Horne, Introduction, 67. See also Timpanaro, Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 65-67. 
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of materials?" His answer was that, first, "the heap [cumulus] of versions and 
fathers" must be added, and then the codices must be sorted into nations 
and families (though still unnamed by Bengel)." He employed Codex A and 
the Latin version as heads of two early groups, giving readings great weight 
when supported by both groups. Tregelles provided a clear summary of Ben- 
gel's views that formed the basis for his 1734 Greek NT: 


The Codex Alexandrinus and documents agreeing in general with it on the 
one hand, and the Codices Greeco-Latini, the Latin version, and all that agree 
with these on the other hand, formed the two ancient nations; and besides 
these were the many more recent MSS containing a text of a different kind.” 


This tripartite scheme—two early textual groups and one later—was des- 
tined to become the most characteristic pattern for the more mature con- 
cept of text types that was to develop. 

Three years later in his 1737 "Defensio Novi Testamenti Graci," Bengel 
provided names for the early and later "nations," the African and Asiatic, 
respectively, with the latter emanating from the region of Constantinople. 
Notice, again, the geographic designations. But, as Bengel continued to 
correct and to add to the "Apparatus criticus" (originally appended to his 
1734 edition"), he offered his final, revised view of his nations or families 
(using the two terms interchangeably). This is found in the 1763 second 
edition ofthe Apparatus criticus, edited by his son-in-law, Philip David Burk. 
Itis not clear, however, when Bengel might have entered this material, but 
obviously sometime between 1734 and his death in 1752. Curiously, the entry 
appears in his textual notes on Jas 119. Here are the first four of his seven 
points: 


11 Bengel, "In crisin N.T.,” § XXXI (Bengel-Burk, 22); translation by Tregelles in Horne, 
Introduction, 68. 

12 Tregelles in Horne, Introduction, 68, based on Bengel, "In crisin N.T.,” § XXXII (Bengel. 
Burk, 22) and Observation XXXI (Bengel/Burk, 65); $ XXXII has fofty-four additional pages 
(23-66) with twenty "observations" and thirty-two "considerations" on the interactions 
among Codex A, the versions, the patristic sources, etc. On Bengel's groups, see Tregelles, 
in Horne, Introduction, 67-70, esp. 68-69. The Graeco-Latin codices known at the time 
included Des, Es, DP, FP, and GP. Eberhard Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek New Testament (Theological Translation Library 13; London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1901), 221-222, notes Bengel’s declaration that textual criticism “would be much sim- 
plified if one were not bound to trouble himself with these codices ... written in Greek and 
Latin." 

13 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 69. The Latin text is given in n. 1, from "Defensio Novi 
Testamenti Graeci," XXXI (Bengel-Burk, 669). 

14 Pp. 369-884. Bengel appears to be the first to use the term apparatus criticus: Timpa- 
naro, Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 665 n. 16. 
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1. Codices, versions, and fathers, divide themselves into two families, the 
Asiatic and African. 

2. Ofthe African family is the Codex Alexandrinus almost alone (because 
the African codices have been almost all destroyed); but it is, how- 
ever, equal to many: to this family belong the /Ethiopic, Coptic, and 
Latin versions. The other witnesses are mostly of the Asiatic family. 
The Codices Greco-Latini and Latinizantes rank as following the Latin 
version. 

3. A reading of the African family is always ancient, but, however, it is 
not always genuine; especially in cases in which mistake was easy. 

4. The Asiatic MSS, many as they are, have often but little weight; espe- 
cially when supported and countenanced by no ancient version." 


Tregelles adds, "Thus, then, Bengel finally classed together the earlier docu- 
ments as forming one general family.” 

This lengthy summary of Bengel's views—tripartite or bipartite—is nec- 
essary because some modern scholars say he held the former, others only 
the latter view." It is appropriate, however, when treating Bengel's Greek 
NT (1734), to adopt as his view that which is stated in the volume itself, 
rather than the theory that he later adopted. After all, the text-critical deci- 
sions in his edition were guided by the threefold system that he held at that 
time. Notice, incidentally, that Bengel, in stating his principles for selecting 
readings, mentioned that "Two or more syzygies, often agreeing, are worth 
the same as one,"? indicating that he had in mind at least two subdivisions 


15 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 69; the Latin text is given in n. 2, from (Bengel-Burk, 
425). 

16 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 70. 

17 [n addition to Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 67-70 (his second treatment of the 
subject—186o, but the "Preface" is 1856; in his Account, 71, four years earlier [1854], he men- 
tionsonly the bipartite scheme), others who recognize Bengel's tripartite view of1734 include 
Westcott/Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 2380; Gregory, Textkritik, 908-909; 
idem, in C. Tischendorfs Novum Testamentum Graece ad antiquissimos testes denuo recen- 
suit: III. Prolegomena (8th major ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894), 186-187; Marvin R. Vincent, A 
History of the Textual Criticism ofthe New Testament (New York: Macmillan, 1903), 88-89; Jack 
Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts: A Working Introduction to Textual Criti- 
cism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 61; Léon Vaganay and Christian-Bernard Amphoux, An 
Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (2d ed.; Eng. ed. amplified by Amphoux and 
Jenny Heimerdinger; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 140; Bruce M. Metzger 
and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text ofthe New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restora- 
tion (ath ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 159 (hereafter Metzger-Ehrman, Text 
ofthe New Testament). 

18 Bengel, "In crisin N.T.,” § XXIX, item II (Bengel-Burk, 21; italics added); see Timpanaro, 
Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 66. 
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that often agreed —that is, the two within the African group. Although rela- 
tively few early MSS were available—those of the ninth century or earlier— 
Bengel utilized four majuscules from the fifth and sixth centuries: A (02), De 
(05) D? (06), and E? (08), as well as E* (07), F? (010), G? (012), K* (017), L® (020), 
and M (021) from the eighth and ninth.” 

Naturally, when describing Bengel's view on MS groups, it is appropri- 
ate also to acknowledge (as Tregelles did) Bengel's shift to a simplified, 
twofold scheme sometime after the appearance of his Greek NT. Such a 
switch occurred also in the next quarter century with Semler, though in the 
opposite direction (noted below). 

In the period so far discussed, Bentley's firm emphasis on the oldest MSS 
was made more concrete by Bengel in his sharp separation of the oldest, 
though fewer, African MSS, with readings “always ancient,” from the Asiatic 
witnesses that “many as they are, have often but little weight."? Lingering 
behind this formulation was Bengel's fundamental principle, which he was 
the first to enunciate, that textual witnesses must be weighed and not merely 
counted, and for him this meant assessing the age and locations of the MS 
witnesses and the groups to which they belonged. 


2. Recension Theories: Semler, Griesbach, and Their Detractors 

Johann Jakob Wetstein occasioned a pause in the classification of available 
MSS, because, contrary to the "Prolegomena" in his edition of the Greek 
text (1751-1752), consisting of 232 pages largely written earlier, he became 
enamored of the Latinization theory—that the texts of all the oldest Greek 
MSS had been corrupted by Latin versions—and as a result favored the later 
Greek MSS. Sebastiano Timpanaro stated it succinctly: 


But Wettstein showed no interest in the criteria ofthe genealogical classifica- 
tion ofthe manuscripts which Bengel had formulated with such intelligence; 
instead he remained attached to the criterion of majority rule, and he never 
understood the arguments with which Bengel had demonstrated its falla- 
ciousness.?! 


In the meantime Semler (1765) identified two recensions, renaming Ben- 
gel's African family the "Western" or "Egypto-Palestinian" and attributing 


19 Lists of early sigla for MSS can be found in John Mill, H KAINH AIAOHKH, Novum 
Testamentum cum lectionibus variantibus (Oxford: Sheldonian Theatre, 1707), CLXIX-CLXX; 
Gregory, Textkritik, 122-123; Vincent, History of Textual Criticism, 89; Adam Fox, John Mill and 
Richard Bentley, 143-146. 

20 Points 3 and 4, above, in Bengel’s final formulation of families (Bengel-Burk, 425). 

21 Timpanaro, Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 67; on Wetstein, see Tregelles, Account, 80- 
8. 
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it to Origen. Bengel's "Asiatic" became "Eastern," a recension produced by 
Lucian of Antioch in the early fourth century. In 1767, however, Semler 
reverted to Bengel's first scheme, proposing three geographical recensions: 
Alexandrian (employed by Origen and transmitted through the Syriac, Cop- 
tic Bohairic, and Ethiopic versions), Western (Latin versions and patristic 
sources), and Eastern (from Antioch and Constantinople)—two early and 
one later group.? 

Relevant to MS groups, Semler differentiated äusserliches Alter from 
innerliches Alter ("external age" from "internal age"), indicating that a later 
MS may contain readings more ancient. Bengel already had observed this, 
for he valued later (Asiatic) readings if they were supported by one of the 
earlier (African) families. Hence, the emphasis on early MSS by Bengel and 
Semler should not be taken simplistically. Notice Bengel's comment that 
“almost the whole variety of readings was created a long time before the 
Greek manuscripts extant today," rendering ancient MSS no less corrupt 
than the later ones.” 

JJ. Griesbach, a student of Semler, conceived of several groups of MSS 
when his first edition of the Greek NT appeared in 1775-1777, but during the 
intervening twenty years until his second edition in 1796-1806, the quantity 
of NT MSS had doubled.” This acceleration in primary sources facilitated a 
reformulation of his theory of recensions. The result was a tripartite struc- 
ture, with two early recensions stemming from the late second or atleast the 
early third century and identified with patristic writers. First, the Alexan- 
drian recension was the type of text used by Origen and later by “Alexandri- 
ans and Egyptians,” and in contrast stood the Western, utilized by Tertullian 
and Cyprian, and then the “Africans, Italians, Gauls, and other westerns, ... 
not, however, that it was limited to the bounds of the Western Empire, as 
may be clearly seen from the agreement (frequent but not constant) of the 
Jerusalem Syriac, and Sahidic [Thebaic] versions.” The single, later recen- 
sion was the Constantinopolitan, diffused within and far and wide from that 
patriarchate. 

Griesbach’s Alexandrian group included B (03, mid-fourth century) in the 
Gospels (from latter Matthew on), C (04), L* (019), 1, 13, 33, 69, the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopic, and Harclean Syriac versions, and Origen, Clement 


22 On Semler, see Gregory, Textkritik, 909-910; Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testa- 
ment, 161-162. On some confusion in Semler’s descriptions, see Tregelles, in Horne, Introduc- 
tion, 70—71, 114-115; 

23 Bengel, "In crisin N.T.,” § X (Bengel-Burk, 12); translation and comment in Timpanaro, 
Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 70n33, also 72—73. 

24 Tregelles, Account, 87-88. 
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of Alexandria, Eusebius, Athanasius, and Cyril of Alexandria. The Western 
group consisted of De and other Graeco-Latin codices, B (in early Matthew), 
the Latin version, especially Old Latin, and Tertullian and Cyprian, but also 
MSS 1, 13, 69, and so on, and the Sahidic and Jerusalem Syriac. Finally, 
the Constantinopolitan group in the Gospels was represented by A (02), E* 
(07), Fe (09), Gr (011), H* (013), S (028), and patristic writers from the late 
fourth century and the fifth and sixth centuries.” Griesbach described ten 
principles for favoring readings, such as that the reading supported by all 
the recensions is genuine; the most ancient reading is preferred when the 
Alexandrian and Western agree against the Constantinopolitan; if all three 
recensions differ, the weight of internal evidence is decisive, not the number 
of witnesses; and so on.?6 

At this point, however, Griesbach introduced a significant caveat, for 
he noted that Chrysostom exhibited mixed readings and that various MSS 
conflated readings of two or three recensions, such as P* (024), Q (026), and 
T (029). More serious were MSS that he had designated as Alexandrian that 
agreed at times with the Western and vice versa, including MSS 1, 13, 33, 69, 
and so on, and the related versions indicated above.” Tregelles commented, 
astutely, that these crossover readings reveal "the difficulty of drawing a 
line of demarcation between the Alexandrian and Western classes" and that 
"the whole interval is filled with documents more or less allied to the two 
extreme points [Alexandrian and Western], so that at length we cannot say 
of those which hold a medial place that they are related to one extreme 
more than to the other."* This mixture or contamination in the NT tradition 
was recognized already by Semler in 1765, who noted that the same MS 
might contain readings that were characteristic of different recensions, and 
Griesbach likewise observed that "the readings of one recension have been 
introduced into the manuscripts of the other family.”” 


?5 Johann Jakob Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece, Textum ad fidem codicum ver- 
sionum et patrum recensuit et lectionis varietatem (2d ed.; 2 vols.; London: Elmsly; Halle: 
Haeredes, 1796-1806), "Prolegomena," § III, Ixxiv-Ixxvi; Gregory, Textkritik, 910—911; transla- 
tion and discussion, Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 72—74 (Western text quotation, 74); 
Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2:224-226. 

?6 Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece, "Prolegomena," § III, Ixxvii-Ixxx, items f, g, k. 

27 Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece, "Prolegomena," § III, Ixxiv-Ixxviii; Tregelles, in 
Horne, Introduction, 74—76. Griesbach's placement of B in the Alexandrian group, except for 
part of Matthew in the Western group, was due to inadequate knowledge of Codex Vaticanus 
at that time. He referred to the matter in the last paragraph of the "Prolegomena," § III, lxxxi. 

28 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 75. 

29 Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece, "Prolegomena," § III, lxxviii. See Timpanaro, 
Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 74n46. 
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Griesbach's final views appeared in his last publication, in 1811—the year 
before his death in the spring of 1812—though not with absolute clarity. 
He did repeat his recognition that the boundary between the Alexandrian 
and Western groups could no longer be drawn as clearly as he had done 
earlier, a realization undoubtedly due to the vast new resources and to 
the concomitant difficulty to place agreeing MSS in the same geographi- 
cal class. Tregelles, therefore, suggested that Griesbach had moved clearly 
toward a single early group over against the later Byzantine, but, as Hort 
and Scrivener pointed out, Griesbach in his 1811 publication reiterated his 
"familiar statements in precise language" about the three recensions, not 
two.” 

Ironically, while Griesbach’s recension theory placed the most value on 
the oldest MSS, and while his theory—and especially this preference for 
early MSS—was being attacked by Christian Friedrich Matthaei (1804) with 
less than scholarly dignity and by Archbishop Richard Laurence (1814)?! 
MSS became known that vindicated Griesbach's high valuation of those 
earliest MSS. For example, in 1780 Andrew Birch collated Codex Vaticanus 
(B, 03) and published the collation in 1788 and again in 1798-1801— the first 
such data on Codex B to be published. Codex B's support for Griesbach's 
Alexandrian recension was striking. More specifically, Griesbach's text of 
the "Lord's Prayer" in his first edition of the Greek NT, trusting Origen, 
omitted certain readings, for which, however, there was no early MS support 
atthe time. But the collation of B contained all of these omissions. Also, the 
first portions of Codex Borgianus (T, 029, fifth century), with a text akin to 
Codex B, were published in 1789 by A.A. Giorgi, and Codex Dublinensis (Z, 


30 See Tregelles, Account, 90-91; idem, in Horne, Introduction, 84-85, 89-90; but note that 
his own view was of a single early textual stream and a later one. Contrast Westcott/Hort, 
New Testament in the Original Greek, 2385-186; and Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2.272n1. 
See Griesbach’s “Meletemeta de vetustis textum N.T. Recensionibus,” prefixed to his Com- 
mentatio critica in textum Gr. N. T. (Jena, 1811), 2: lxviii. Gregory, Textkritik, 9, pointed to 
Griesbach’s 1811 statement that when Origen wrote his Matthew commentary, he used a 
Western MS of Mark, but an Alexandrian MS of Mark when writing his commentary on 
John. 

31 Matthaei contemptuously dismissed the ancient MSS and employed only Constanti- 
nopolitan MSS in his edition (1782-1788), thereby foregoing any grouping systems, and Lau- 
rence followed a similar path. On Matthaei and Laurence, see Tregelles, Account, 85-86; idem, 
in Horne, Introduction, 76-77, 88-92; Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2:216-220; on Matthaei’s 
theft of MSS in Russia, see Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 168n2. On the over- 
looked, positive contribution of Laurence to MS grouping, see Bart D. Ehrman, "Method- 
ological Developments in the Analysis and Classification of New Testament Documentary 
Evidence," NovT 29 (1987): 26-27; repr. in idem, Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (NTTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 13-14. 
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035, sixth century) appeared in 1801, edited by John Barrett, with a text we 
would now describe as similar to that of Codex Sinaiticus (x, o1, mid-fourth 
century). Hence, Codices B, T, and Z fit well into Griesbach's Alexandrian 
classification. But neither Matthaei, for his Greek NT of 1782-1788 (twelve 
volumes!), nor Laurence would have anything to do with early MSS, and 
Matthaei utilized only those to be found in Griesbach's Constantinopolitan 
group.? 

Another detractor from Griesbach's system of recensions was Johann 
Leonhard Hug, who applied to his alternate recension theory some names 
very common thereafter. Hug, in 1808, proposed three different and differ- 
ently originating recensions, all alleged to be very conscious revisions by 
individuals about mid-third century, and, he claimed, all were revisions of 
an early, unrevised text. Curiously, that early text, which he called the *com- 
mon edition" (xov) £x8octc), was to be found in the later Codex Bezae (D, 
05) and other MSS identified as “Western,” such as E? (08), Dr (06), F? (010), 
G? (012), and Old Latin. Its three proposed recensions were (1) by Origen 
in Palestine (gospels only), including MSS A (02), K* (017), M (021), Philox- 
enian Syriac, Theodoret, Chrysostom; (2) by Hesychius in Egypt, to which 
he assigned A (02), B (03), C (04), L* (019), Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
and so on; and (3) by Lucian at Antioch, which encompassed the later MSS. 
Note the geographic localities specified. The fatal flaw in Hug's formulation, 
however, was that he had adopted the Hesychian and Lucianic recensions 
from Septuagint (LXX) studies and that they had no connection with the 
NT. Yet, Hug's scheme of classifications remained tripartite: two early and 
one later textual stream. 

To jump ahead for a moment, von Soden (1911-1913) adopted these recen- 
sions, (1) the Koine (- Hug's Lucianic), consisting of the Byzantine MSS 
and originating in Antioch; (2) the Hesychian from Egypt, including sto), 
B (03), C (04), L (019), A (037), V (044), 33, Coptic Sahidic and Bohairic, 
Athanasius, Didymus, and Cyril; and (3) the Jerusalem recension, perhaps 
from Caesarea, represented, for example, in D (05) and © (038, ninth cen- 
tury), though the myriad witnesses occupied seventeen subgroups. Von 
Soden, like Hug, postulated a lost archetype that earlier had been corrupted 


32 For details, see Tregelles, Account, 83-92, esp. 85 and 92. 

33 On Hug, see Tregelles, Account, 90-91; idem, in Horne, Introduction, 78-85; on the 
LXX connection of these names, 78-80; Westcott-Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 
2185-186; Gregory, Textkritik, 912—914. Curiously, the early Nestle editions, and as late as the 
25th (1963), employed $ to specify “the so-called Hesychian or Egyptian type of text,” whose 
main members were B, x, and C (04, fifth century). The $ symbol no longer appeared in the 
26th (1979) or later Nestle/Aland editions. 
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and that was utilized by Origen.** Von Soden designated this ancestor I-H-K, 
drawing from the names for his three recensions. Here Codex D and Origen 
change places from those in Hug's classification. 

Following Griesbach, a few further attempts were made to apply a recen- 
sion theory to the growing mass of MSS, and among them was Johannes 
Martin Augustinus Scholz, who published a Greek NT in 1830-1836. A prodi- 
gious seeker of MSS, he added 616 for his edition. At first but only briefly 
held, he posited five recensions by expanding those of Hug, his mentor, but 
then he adopted Bengel's bipartite division (Bengel's final view), so that 
all MSS were either Alexandrian or Constantinopolitan. Scholz could eas- 
ily lump all the early MSS together in the Alexandrian class because they 
were of little value to him. Indeed, because of their preponderant num- 
bers and because he concluded that a pure text would have been preserved 
in MSS produced for liturgical purposes by ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchate, he opted for that later text.” Curiously, 
however, in 1845 in a printed lecture, Scholz reversed himself, stating that 
if he were to edit a new edition of his Greek NT, he would transfer into the 
text most ofthe "Alexandrian" readings that he had recorded in his margin. 
Apparently, this shift away from the Byzantine text was based on internal 
evidence." 

It is perhaps too little noticed that the climate in Griesbach’s time made 
his quest to restore the dominance of the oldest MSS difficult indeed, for 
Wettstein’s claim that all the ancient MSS had been corrupted through 
Latinization had gained wide acceptance, and his consequent preference 
for the later MSS created a hostile environment for those seeking an early 
text. For many, then, the Constantinopolitan MSS stood alone as important 
for establishing the genuine text, with Matthaei, Laurence, and Frederick 
Nolan (1815)” following Wettstein's line of argument, and Scholz defending 


34 For summaries of von Soden's view, see Frederic G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek 
Bible: A Student's Handbook (London: Duckworth, ?1949; repr. 1953 [1st ed., 1937]), 179- 
186; Vaganay-Amphoux, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 155-159; Metzger- 
Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 185-187. 

35 For description and detailed critique of Scholz's view, see Tregelles, Account, 92-97; 
idem, in Horne, Introduction, 94-103, 132-133. Scholz traveled widely seeking NT MSS; he 
discovered 331, collating many, and added 616 to the list of known MSS—his was the first 
such listing (Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 169-170). 

36 Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2:230, who gives Scholz's Latin text and the reference to 
internal evidence; Philip Schaff, A Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1903), 254. 

37 Frederick Nolan, An Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate or Received Text ofthe 
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the textus receptus on other grounds. Scholz, after collating, fully or par- 
tially, several hundred MSS, discovered that they largely shared the same 
readings, and he concluded that all MSS produced in the Constantinopo- 
litan patriarchate for use in worship would show the same results. Early 
on, then, he considered this virtual uniformity a guarantee of the accu- 
racy of the text they contained and therefore opted for this ecclesiasti- 
cally authorized text. The astute argumentation, however, by Semler and 
Griesbach, aided by Karl Gottlieb Woide, who issued an influential edi- 
tion of Codex Alexandrinus, and by Johann David Michaelis, were able to 
discredit Wettstein's views, with the result that *in unprejudiced minds 
the ancient MSS were held in higher value than before the attack of Wet- 
stein.” 


Summary. During the century and more covered by our survey to this point, 
the quantity of NT textual material increased, perhaps exponentially, from 
John Fell's hundred MSS in 1675 and Mille thirty thousand variants in 
1707. In addition, theories multiplied as scholars sought to explain how 
the NT text was transmitted, how the numerous MSS were related to one 
another, and how the myriad variants could be understood and managed. 
Paramount, however, was the issue of what should be the nature of the text 
that is printed at the top of each page in a critical edition. 

Despite the various proposals for a NT text based on the early MSS, the 
text as presented in the critical texts and critical editions from Erasmus 
to Griesbach invariably was a form of the received text or textus receptus, 
most commonly that of Stephanus in 1560. Bentley was, or rather would 
have been, the exception had he published a text, for it would have been a 
fresh text constructed from readings of the earliest available MSS, versions, 
and patristic citations. As was well known through this period, but never 
implemented to any significant degree, such a text would have differed very 
considerably from the textus receptus. This is clear from the prolegomena 
and stated principles in the editions of Fell (1675), Mill (1707), Bentley (1720), 
Bengel (1734), Wettstein (1751-1852), and Griesbach (1796-1806). The theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical climate ofthe times, however, was not congenial to 
moving away from the received text. Indeed, it would have been dangerous 


New Testament in Which Manuscripts Are Newly Classed, the Integrity of the Authorised Text 
Vindicated, and the Various Readings Traced to Their Origin (London: Rivington, 1815); see the 
devastating analysis by Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 92—94. 
38 See Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 94-95; Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2:226-231. 
39 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 115. 
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to do so, as illustrated by the calumny directed at Mill, Bengel, and Gries- 
bach, and the ecclesiastical trial that plagued Wettstein for some fifteen 
years.” Apparently the risk for well-known classical scholars like Bentley 
(though he was also a theologian, but with the highest regard as a classicist) 
and Karl Lachmann was outbalanced by their scholarly reputations. Bentley 
would have been the first to break away from the textus receptus, but it was 
Lachmann who actually did so. 


3. The First Freshly Constructed NT Text and a Pause in Recensions: 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles 


a. Karl Lachmann. Lachmann published his historic edition ofthe Greek NT 
in 1831, with a text constructed entirely afresh, without reliance on previous 
editions and thereby, for the first time, departing decisively from the textus 
receptus—the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine text.” In doing so, he relied 
completely on the oldest available MSS, with the (somewhat limited) pur- 
pose of reconstructing the NT text as it had been transmitted up to around 
400—an understandable limitation since the oldest MSS then known dated 
to that period.” He utilized also citations from Irenaeus and Origen, and the 
Old (unrevised, i.e., pre-Jerome) Latin MSS, supplementing them with cita- 
tions from Latin patristic sources. Lachmann professed no theory of recen- 
sions (though he referred to his own text as a recension!), but applied prac- 
tical principles in establishing his text, specifically following the witnesses 
that represented "the customary use of the oldest Eastern churches." In that 
process, he did refer to two groups of MSS that he employed in judging the 
worth of variants, the “oriental” and “occidental,” but for him these meant 
the two groups of early MSS, that is, the Alexandrian and Western groups of 


40 On Wettstein, see C.L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein, 1693-1754: An Account of 
His Life, Work, and Some of His Contemporaries (London: SPCK, 1937), 47-95. 

?! Actually, during the eighteenth century, some Greek NTs were produced without 
reliance on the textus receptus, though none achieved historic status: Edward Wells (10 
parts, 1709-1719), with 210 departures from the Elzevir text, which technically would be 
the first complete Greek NT to prefer ancient readings over the textus receptus, but it was 
ignored; Daniel Mace (1729), who selected readings from Mill's NT that he preferred over the 
textus receptus, an edition severely attacked but also quickly forgotten; and Edward Harwood 
(1776), who mainly used D*? and DP, and then A for other passages, resulting in a 70 percent 
departure from the textus receptus—agreeing in 643 passages with Lachmann’s edition 55 
years later. See Metzger/Ehrman, Text of the New Testament 155-163; Vaganay and Amphoux, 
Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 139140. 

42 On Lachmann's purpose, which he saw as provisional until conditions permitted a 
move farther back, see the whimsical and yet severe critique by Caspar René Gregory, Canon 
and Text of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T.T. Clark, 1907), 453-454. 
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Griesbach and other predecessors.? When Lachmann's Greek NT appeared, 
it had no introductory explanation of his plan or procedures, though he 
offered ninety-two words at the end, including the remark above about fol- 
lowing the oldest Eastern churches, but also that “the agreement of Italy and 
Africa" (i.e., the occidental and oriental) was weighty, and that he *had no 
use for the Textus Receptus." Rather, he had chosen to describe his edition 
a year earlier in twenty-nine pages of a leading German journal. This, how- 
ever, was less than prudent, for many misunderstood Lachmann's "oriental" 
(mentioned in the brief notice in his 1831 edition) to refer to what Bengel 
called the Asiatic group and most others called Constantinopolitan, that is, 
the later MSS, when he meant to specify MSS used in the early churches in 
the East. More specifically, Lachmann's Eastern group consisted of Codices 
A (02), B (03, to the extent known), C (04), Hr (015), P* (024), Q (026), T (029), 
Z (035), and Origen, while the Western group included Dd“ (05) Dd? (06), 
Ee’ (08), Gg? (012), other Old Latin MSS a, b, c, erer", har, Vulgate MSS A 
and F, and Irenaeus, Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer. 

Though it is said that Lachmann had only the two early groups (which 
is technically correct), they, of course, stood over against the textus recep- 
tus, from which his own text departed decisively. In effect, then, he had 
the tripartite scheme of Bengel (1734), Semler, Griesbach, and others to fol- 
low, though undoubtedly he would have resisted that description if only 
to diminish with certainty the textus receptus. Lachmann, as noted above, 
relied upon rather few MSS, and he employed only external evidence and 
held internal evidence in disdain, stressing the difference between recensio 
and interpretation: "We both can and must edit [recensere] without inter- 
preting." Also, in railing against Griesbach's use of internal criteria, he noted 
that “by their nature almost all cancel each other out." 

Finally, Lachmann's emphasis on geographical factors in textual criticism 
requires comment, for it appeared alongside his basic guideline: “Above all 
we shall take account of the most ancient [witnesses], and among these of 
such ones as derive from the most widely separated places." A few pages 


43 On Lachmann, see Tregelles, Account, 97—u5, esp. 97-103; idem, in Horne, Introduction, 
133-137; Scrivener, Plain Introduction, 2:231-235; Gregory, Textkritik, 966—974, esp. 969-970. 

44 Lachmann, *Rechenschaft über seine Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments,” TSK 3 (1830): 
817-845. For references to “oriental” and “occidental,” see 826-827, 831-835; he refers to his 
edition as his recension (on the title page, and in the article cited above, 839). For the brief 
description of his principles, see the Latin text in Tregelles, Account, 98 n.*; I quote the free 
translation by Gregory, Canon and Text, 452—453. 

55 For the quotations and their sources, see Timpanaro, Genesis of Lachmann's Method, 
88. 
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later he offers his six principles for selecting readings. The first two appear 
to be obvious: (1) "Nothing is better attested than that in which all authori- 
ties accord,” and (2) "The agreement has somewhat less weight if part of the 
authorities are silent or defective.” The remaining four guidelines really are 
subdivisions of a single principle: (3) Agreement of witnesses from different 
regions is more important than agreement of witnesses from a particular 
locality; (4) but when witnesses of different widely separated regions dif- 
fer, the testimony must be considered doubtfully balanced; (5) readings are 
uncertain that are in one form in one region, and differently in another 
region with great uniformity; and (6) readings are of weak authority when 
not even the same region presents uniform testimony.” These geographical 
criteria of Lachmann reach back to Bentley and Bengel, but also look for- 
ward to an abiding criterion for the priority of readings, stated currently as 
"[a] variant has an increased likelihood of belonging to the earliest attain- 
able text if it is supported by MSS (or other witnesses) with wide geograph- 
ical distribution." 

Gregory's century-old comments on Lachmann might stand as a lasting 
assessment. Lachmann stated that he aimed to reclaim the NT text of the 
end of the fourth century, adding, “I am not yet trying to find the true 
reading, ... but only the oldest one among those that are evidently widely 
spread,” that is, he sought a middle text that might lead to the “true” text. To 
this Gregory responded, 


Lachmann could not do what he proposed to do .... And in spite of all that, 
Lachmann’s text, the text that he actually published, was a very good one .... 
Hisart and his insight led him to determine a text which largely belongs to the 
second century, and modern criticism accepts a great many of the readings 
which he approved.” 


b. Tischendorf and Tregelles. Neither Tregelles nor Tischendorf gave much 
space to textual grouping. Tischendorf opted for a fourfold set of groups, 
though actually his scheme consisted of two pairs rather than four sepa- 
rate entities. The ancient pair was named Alexandrian and Latin, and the 
later pair the Asiatic and Byzantine. His ancient group embraced all MSS 
from the fourth to around the ninth century, though the older ones car- 
ried the most weight. It appears, however, that this theory had little effect 


46 Latin text in Gregory, Textkritik, 968; varying translations in Tregelles, Account, 103; 
idem, in Horne, Introduction, 135-136. See the comments of Timpanaro, Genesis of Lach- 
mann’s Method, 85-87 and nn. 8-9, who quotes Lachmann further: “Where manuscripts 
from distant regions agree with one another, this is likely to have been propagated from very 
ancient sources into the various places.” (n. 8). 

47 Gregory, Canon and Text, 454—455. 
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on Tischendorfs selection of readings. Rather, he followed his set of crit- 
ical principles, and basic among them was that "the text should only be 
sought from ancient evidence, and especially from Greek MSS, ... and not 
on what is called the received edition." Other principles included prefer- 
ence for “a reading which seems to have given occasion to those which 
differ from it” and “readings should be maintained which accord with New 
Testament Greek, or with the style of each individual writer.” In addi- 
tion, it is often said that Tischendorfs successive editions of the Greek 
NT emphasized readings from the most recent MSS discovered or collated 
by him. It is not surprising, then, after his discovery of Codex Sinaiticus 
(x, 01) and after he had gained more knowledge than anyone else of the 
text of Codex Vaticanus (B, 03), that the text of his eighth major edition 
(begun in 1864; published in 1869-1872) differed more widely from the textus 
receptus than his previous seven editions.? Gregory, who wrote the mas- 
sive prolegomena volume for Tischendorf s major edition, occasionally was 
overly candid, for he reported another of Tischendorfs “critical principles": 
"Tischendorf seems to have in some cases delayed his parts of the eighth 
edition until he could see the corresponding part of Tregelles New Testa- 
ment Toi 

Tregelles, who wrote the most detailed and insightful history of the NT 
text up to the mid-nineteenth century, including its transmission and edi- 
tions, and who described with clarity the various theories of recensions and 
groups, espoused a simple view himself. First, he rejected the entire notion 
of recensions, understood in the technical sense, stating, 


That there is no proof of any recension of the text ever having taken place, 
or any revision on an extensive scale: it is evident that any corrections must 
have been partial and local, springing from copyists, and not from authority, 
ecclesiastical or critical." 


Tregelles then specifies two groups (so named) or alternatively families, 
one including all ancient texts (the Alexandrian group) and the other con- 
sisting of the later texts (the Constantinopolitan group). The distinction 
between these two groups is sufficiently great so that, for example, Gries- 
bach’s Alexandrian and Western texts can both be placed in the single early 


48 Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 138-139; idem, Account, 126-129. 

49 Gregory, Canon and Text, 458-459. See also Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction to New 
Testament Textual Criticism, 147-149, for a negative view of Tischendorf. 

50 Gregory, Canon and Text, 460. 

5! Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 104. 
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group (“as branches of the same family") over against “the mass of those 
written in the later centuries."? 

Upon the deaths of Tischendorf (1874) and Tregelles (1875), Westcott and 
Hort already had been at work on their edition ofthe Greek NT for a quarter 
century, and this sharp distinction between the early MSS and the massive 
later group was basic to their entire approach. 


4. Text Types Fully Developed and Rationalized: Westcott and Hort 
The use of "text types" to describe the central fixtures in Westcott and 
Hort's view, as noted earlier, would be anachronistic, though they came 
ever so close to creating the term as English parlance. After the first third of 
their Introduction, Hort (who wrote the volume) began to speak of a "type 
of text,” "texts of other types,” "Greek texts of various types," and once of 
"the Western or Alexandrian type," but apparently he never slipped over 
to "text type."? The term, however, aptly describes their four text forms 
that embraced the Greek and versional MSS and the patristic citations, 
and Hort argued cleverly and astutely for their existence, their nature, and 
their genealogical relationship—though the latter just in the broad sense. 
First, he isolated the "Syrian text," the equivalent of the Constantinopoli- 
tan or Byzantine text type, by demonstrating its posteriority to readings of 
the other three text forms, namely, the Western, the Alexandrian, and the 
Neutral—though the latter two remained unnamed until later in the argu- 
ment. The fourth rank ofthe Syrian was shown in three ways: (1) by conflated 
readings indicating that Syrian readings inevitably had been derived from 
the Western and (Neutral) readings and not vice versa, with eight extended 
examples; (2) by the absence of Ante-Nicene patristic support for distinctly 
Syrian readings, indicating that the three non-Syrian texts existed "early 
in the third century"; and (3) by internal evidence revealing that all dis- 
tinctly Syrian readings arose after the mid-third century (2.93-119). Hence, 
the other three texts were Pre-Syrian: the Western, the Alexandrian, and 
the still-unnamed Neutral, with the consequence that the Syrian text can 
be disregarded. 

Hort next analyzed the characteristics of each text type. Though the 
Western was the earliest text (early in the second century, with its latest 


52 [bid., 104-106. 

53 For Hort's use of “type,” see, e.g., 2:130, 133, 147, 149, 155. Scholars of several succeeding 
decades did much the same, until 1950 and thereafter, when, e.g., textual critics at or from 
the University of Chicago, such as Ernest C. Colwell, Kenneth W. Clark, and Merrill M. Parvis, 
freely used "text type"; it is found also in German (texttyp), e.g., for Latin text forms in the 
series Vetus Latina, beginning in 1962. 
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readings existing perhaps “before the end of the second century" [2.122; 
145; 149]) and the most widespread text in the Ante-Nicene era, it was 
paraphrastic, with “a disposition to enrich the text at the cost of purity 
by alterations or additions taken from ... non-biblical sources" (2.123), and 
therefore corrupt (2.127; 178; 194). Its primary witnesses included De (05), 
Dr (06), E° (08), GP (012), Greek Ante-Nicene writers; Old Latin MSS and 
patristic sources, and Old Syriac. 

Little was said about the Alexandrian text except that its distinctive 
readings "belong to a partially degenerate form of the Non-Western Pre- 
Syrian text” [i.e., "Neutral" text] (2.131) and involve grammatical and literary 
alterations, perhaps by Alexandrian scholars in the early third century. The 
validity of this text will be discussed later. 

Finally, the other enigmatic third Pre-Syrian text, frequently mentioned 
by that name, was identified as the "Neutral" text and had been so desig- 
nated a few times, but not discussed. Now it became more visible in the mid- 
dle third of the Introduction, and, given the circumstances of the argument, 
its appearance had a dramatic effect, for we learn (as we already knew) that 
its chief representative is Codex Vaticanus, with a strong ally, Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, the “oldest extant Greek MSS ofthe New Testament" at that time (2.212). 
Specifically, ^B must be regarded as having preserved not only a very ancient 
text, but a very pure line of very ancient text" (2.251; see 220). The text of 
x was viewed as close to that of B, and Hort pursued that relationship in 
nearly seventy pages (2.210-276, esp. 219-225), which might be summarized 
as follows: "The combination xB, which is, as we have intimated, wherever it 
occurs, the constant element of those variable groups that are found to have 
habitually the best readings" (2.212). The Neutral text included B (02), & (01), 
C (04), L° (019), P* (024), P™ (025), Q (026), R (027), T (029), Z (035), A (037), 
E (040), 13, 17, 33, 61, and others. For Westcott-Hort, "Neutral" (which Hort 
never capitalized), signified pure and uncontaminated during transmission, 
though Hort did offer a rare (and largely unnoticed) caveat: "The text of 
this edition of course makes no pretension to be more than an approxi- 
mation to the purest text that might be formed from existing materials" 
(2.284). Yet the title of the edition was still there: The New Testament in the 
Original Greek. This pure textual stream, the Neutral text, embodied in B 
and x, flowed directly from the “original text," as did the contemporaneous 
Western text, though the latter veered off the direct path as it accumulated 
additional paraphrastic variations. In addition, a third stream, still flowing 
from the original text, consisted of “degenerate” readings from the Neutral 
text, and this was the Alexandrian text. All three in their journey coalesced 
into the full and conflated Syrian text beginning in the fourth century and 
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eventuating in the textus receptus. It appeared to Westcott-Hort, however, 
that two significant disjunctions threatened the purity of the Neutral text: 
a Western element in B confined to the Pauline Letters (2.150; 171), and 
nine passages where readings absent from the Western text are found in 
the Neutral text, which—as Hort says— "suffered interpolation" of these 
variants, along with "all the extant Non-Western texts." Since these read- 
ings represent "omissions" from the Western text, they were called ^Western 
non-interpolations" (2.174; 294-295). 

Soon, however, criticism arose: the Alexandrian text was said to be an 
unnecessary appendage—and inappropriate—because no MSS could be 
characterized as Alexandrian in Hort's sense, for, as Hort acknowledged, it 
consisted only of “a class of ancient readings" ... “marked by an effort after 
correctness of phrase." (2.130-131). These readings were found, said Hort, in 
MSS and versions such as C (04), L (019), 33, Sahidic and Bohairic, as well as 
in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria (2.166; 131); some readings were Western 
and many Neutral. As a result, Hort's Alexandrian text type readily could 
be dismissed and its readings properly placed in other text types, which 
was proposed by George Salmon already in 1897. Salmon suggested also 
that the name "Neutral" should be replaced by “Alexandrian,” and, indeed, 
it later became the common name (alternating at times with "Egyptian"). 
“Alexandrian,” after all, was of long-standing—going back to Griesbach— 
and too good to lose, but more significantly, Westcott-Hort's term "Neutral" 
was viewed by many as pretentious. As Salmon noted, Hort was reluctant 
to give a mundane and limited geographical name to the lofty and universal 
"Neutral" text.5 Sir Frederic Kenyon later summarized the consensus on 
the matter: "It is no long step to the suspicion that there never was an 
‘Alexandrian’ text in this [i.e., Hort’s] sense.” 

This discarding of Westcott-Hort's Alexandrian text permitted textual 
critics to boil down the Westcott-Hort text type scheme from three early 
and one later text to two early texts and one later. This follows the most 
common pattern since Bengel's original formulation and that of virtually 


54 Included are Matt 27:49; Luke 22:19-20; 24: 3, 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52. See Westcott-Hort, 
New Testament in the Original Greek, 2:176, for a list of possible additional examples. As often 
noted, the presence of these in BN, etc., should have been called Neutral interpolations, but 
Westcott-Hort could not admit straightforwardly any interpolations in the pure text: see, e.g., 
Frederic G. Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 169. 

55 George Salmon, Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London: 
Murray, 1897), 49-55; see also Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 240-241; Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, 60—61; Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism, 150. 

56 Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 241. See also Streeter, The Four Gospels, 59-61. 
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all who succeeded Westcott-Hort: an early B-text cluster (to use a current 
designation, or Alexandrian—but not in Hort's sense) and an early D-text 
cluster (formerly Western), followed by a later, fulsome A-text (or Byzan- 
tine) cluster. Westcott-Hort, therefore, without employing the exact term, 
established a structure of text types on a far more solid and reasoned basis 
than any previous scholars, and it has endured in its basic (though termi- 
nologically revised) formulation and has served the vast majority of textual 
critics for more than a century and a quarter. 


5. From Text Types to Textual Clusters: Their Expansion, Definition, 
Measurement, and Employment in the Twentieth Century 

a. New Developments in Response to Westcott-Hort. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, the concept of text types continued their development, largely follow- 
ing the adjusted Westcott-Hort formulation (two early textual streams and 
one later) and occasioned primarily by the discovery of new MSS and by 
analyses ofrelationships among MSS. Two criticisms of Westcott-Hort stood 
out and occupied scholars extensively: first, the excessive degree of purity 
attributed to the Neutral text. Kenyon, for example, affirmed that the type 
of text in the Chester Beatty papyri (published 1933-1937) 


points, perhaps decisively, to the conclusion that the Vatican MS [B] does not 
represent a text of original purity dominant in Egypt throughout the second 
and third centuries; that other texts, with many minor variations, existed 
during that period in Egypt as well as elsewhere.” 


Only a few NT papyri were known when Westcott-Hort's text appeared, but 
they did not refer to any. Since then the number has reached 127, represent- 
ing124 different MSS, dating from the second century to the eighth, and their 
individual and collective influence on textual clusters has been dramatic. 
For example, virtually all the papyri were found in Egypt, and, to reinforce 
Kenyon's point, among them were representatives of every traditional text 
type, though, pointedly, only from the sixth and seventh centuries for the 
Byzantine text. 

Asecond critique of Westcott-Hort concerned their summary rejection of 
the Western text, an action viewed by many as premature and imprudent, 
given that textual cluster's early date and strong attestation among early 
patristic sources. Indeed, a fair number of textual critics argued for its 


57 Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve 
Manuscripts on Papyrus ofthe Greek Bible, Fasciculus I: GeneralIntroduction (London: Walker, 
1933), 16. 
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primacy, and at the time and still today, the "Western" text—now called 
the D-text cluster—is considered one of the major, unresolved issues in 
the discipline. The Sinaitic palimpsest of the Old Syriac, found in 1892, 
demonstrated, however, that the “Western” text was also to be found in the 
East—a fact noted already by Semler in 1764 (see further discussion below). 
In addition P, Dis, P9, and 0171 were found to fit into the D-text cluster. 
Other discoveries would lead to a new text type. 


b. The Caesarean Text. Codex W (032, fifth century) turned up in 1906 with 
a text holding elements of all three text forms, but most notably it stood 
between the Alexandrian and "Western," and it became a major factor in 
the creation of the Caesarean text type. Family 13, recognized in 1896, and 
Family 1, identified in 1902, were found to ally with W, as did Codex © 
(038), published in 1913. Streeter, in 1924, tracking Origen's use of NT texts, 
pulled all of these together into what he called the “© family," arguing that 
it "represents the old text of Caesarea."? A major find (1933) among the 
Chester Beatty papyri was P^ (third century), which joined the preceding 
witnesses as their earliest member and reinforced the notion of a text 
midway between the B-text and the D-text clusters. 

Streeter's methodology, however, contained a serious flaw. He had con- 
tinued the procedure employed by Kirsopp Lake and his colleagues of deter- 
mining kinship of MSS by comparing their shared agreement in variants 
differing from the textus receptus—an external standard—without regard 
for their shared variants that agreed with the textus receptus.° Such meth- 
ods persisted beyond the mid-twentieth century, but were replaced in the 
late 1950s and 1960s (to be discussed momentarily). 


55 On the well-known developments summarized here and in the following paragraphs, 
see, e.g., Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 171-195; also Streeter, The Four Gospels, 77-108. 

59 Streeter, The Four Gospels, 100. Numerous scholars, both before and after Streeter, 
participated in developing the Caesarean text, beginning with Kirsopp Lake and Robert 
P. Blake, "The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex," HTR 16 (1923): 267-286, then 
Streeter, then Lake, Blake, and Silva (New) Lake, "The Caesarean Text ofthe Gospel of Mark," 
HTR 21 (1928): 207—404, and others, esp. Teófilo Ayuso Marazuela (see Larry W. Hurtado, Text- 
Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex Win the Gospel of Mark [SD 43; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981], 95-100, for bibliography). 

60 Fora critique of this method, see Ernest Cadman Colwell, “The Significance of Grouping 
of New Testament Manuscripts,” NTS 4 (1957/1958): 75-76; repr. as "Method in Grouping 
New Testament Manuscripts,” in his Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill, 1969), 4-5; Ehrman, “Methodological Developments,” 34— 
40; repr. in idem, Studies, 21-27; EJ. Epp, "The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament 
Textual Criticism,” Journal of Biblical Literature 93 (1974): 407—408; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 
87-89. 
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Kenyon, in 1937, had hailed Streeter's formulation of the Caesarean text 
as “an epoch-making event in the history of Biblical criticism." Ironically, 
in 1981, P^, edited and published by Kenyon, would figure largely in the 
dismantling ofthe Caesarean text, for Larry W. Hurtado would demonstrate, 
employing improved and appropriate quantitative measures, that P^ and 
W were closely related, but that they were not related significantly to the 
text of O, that “the W-P* text did not belong to any major text-type,”” 
and that it had no further descendants. It was no surprise, therefore, that 
Bruce Metzger dropped the Caesarean text from the list of text types in the 
second edition of A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament—it 
disappeared without as much as a footnote! 


c. Streeter's Theory of Local Texts. Streeter not only solidified (so it appeared) 
the development ofa text to be identified with Caesarea, but also offered an 
expansive "theory of local texts." He thought that a distinctive form of the 
text of the Gospels could (or should!) be found at each great center of early 
Christianity already in the second century, as follows: (1) Alexandria, rep- 
resented primarily by B (03), then x (01), Le (019), sa, bo, Origen" ??c5, Cyri] 
of Alexandria; (2) Antioch, by sy’, then sy“; (3) Caesarea, by © (038), 565%, 
then f}, f°, ([W™*], 032), Old Georgian, Origen™™°, Eusebius; (4) Italy and 
Gaul, by D* (05), then b, a, Tatian, Irenaeus; and finally (5) Carthage, by 
kMkMt then (W™*), e, Cyprian.™ Streeter's formulation, however, did not suc- 
ceed, for the distinction between texts in separate geographical areas had 
been blurred by new MSS, and the "Western" text was found to be also 
“Eastern’—although both of these factors had been recognized already by 
Semler, Griesbach, Tregelles, and others along the way. As already noted, 
the influx of NT papyri reflected virtually all textual forms in one loca- 
tion: Egypt.* Also, the disintegration of the Caesarean text diminished that 


61 Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 177. 

62 Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text, 88. 

83 Bruce M. Metzger, on behalf of the editorial committee, A Textual Commentary on the 
Greek New Testament: A Companion Volume to the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament 
(Fourth Revised Edition) (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft/United Bible Societies, 1994), 
15*; cf. the 1st ed, 1971, xxix-xxx. Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 310-311, 
acknowledged Hurtado's conclusion, in contrast to Metzger's 3d ed., 290n3, which reported 
Hurtado's work only in an appendix (to 215), with little specific content. 

64 Streeter, The Four Gospels, 52-108; see the chart on 108; on second century, see 61. See 
a summary in Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 214—218. 

85 Curiously, Streeter's full indexes contained no reference to NT papyri, though the 
"Preface to Fifth Impression" (1936), vii-x, referred to P^ and other papyri, and Streeter 
acknowledged that “[e]vidence is thus increasing that texts of very different types, including 
‘Western’ and ‘Caesarean,’ were in circulation in Egypt” (ix). 
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locality in Streeter's scheme, and it also restored the pattern of two early 
streams (the B-text and D-text clusters), coalescing into a third (the Byzan- 
tine). 


d. Codex B not a Recension. The Bodmer papyri, a major discovery in the 
mid-1950s, yielded P” (early third century), arguably the most important NT 
papyrus discovery of the twentieth century. It affected the Alexandrian or 
B-textual cluster directly and importantly. Codex B (03) had been viewed 
by many as a recension—an editorial revision—because of its smooth and 
consistently excellent text. Kenyon affirmed that "the Vatican text repre- 
sents the result, not of continuous unaltered tradition, but of skilled schol- 
arship working on the best available authorities.” Upon analysis, however, 
P”, almost 150 years earlier than B, was found to have a text of Luke and John 
(the only extant portions) extraordinarily close to B.* That finding was suf- 
ficient to render invalid any view of B as a mid-fourth-century recension; 
rather, the B-text cluster had been moved back in time a century and a half 
and strongly solidified. Also, the long history of NT textual recensions, in the 
technical sense, clearly had been terminated. 


e. Quantitative/Qualitative Measurement of MS Relationships and the 
Coherence-Based Genealogical Method. Beginning in the late 1950s, new 
emphasis fell on determining MS relationships by quantitative measure- 
ments. Ernest C. Colwell, in a series of articles (1958-1968, two in collabo- 
ration with Ernest W. Tune), opened several avenues of investigation that 
altered significantly the text type issue. First, Colwell stressed the preva- 
lence of mixture in all NT MSS and the concomitant limitation on the use of 
the classical genealogical method in determining MS relationships.* Then 
he tackled the issue of grouping NT MSS, offering his long-standing defini- 
tion of a text type: "This suggests that the quantitative definition of a text- 
type is a group of MSS that agree more than 7096 ofthe time and is separated 


66 Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, I: General Introduction, 16. 

87 ForJohn, Calvin L. Porter, *Papyrus Bodmer XV (P75) and the Text of Codex Vaticanus," 
JBL 81 (1962): 363-376; for Luke, Carlo M. Martini, Il problema della recensionalita del codice B 
alla luca del papiro Bodmer XIV (AnBib 26; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1966). See Gordon 
D. Fee, “P75, P5, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria,” in New 
Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. R.N. Longenecker and M.C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1974), 19-45, esp. 21-28; repr. in E.J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory 
and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 247- 
273, esp. 249-256. 

68 Ernest C. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations," JBL 66 
(1947): 109-133; repr. in his Studies, 63-83. 
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by a gap of about 1096 from its neighbours."? Early on, Colwell expressed 
the ideal: when attempting to locate a MS’s place among others, it should 
be “compared completely with all other manuscripts."? Though not possi- 
ble in 1959 or fully in recent decades, such comparisons have been made at 
the Münster Institute for New Testament Textual Research for the Catholic 
Letters and—though much time and effort are involved—will be extended 
to the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Letters in due time. In 2000, Klaus Wach- 
tel published “Colwell Revisited: Grouping New Testament Manuscripts," 
discussing first “the methods and usefulness of grouping New Testament 
manuscripts according to Colwell's approach,”” followed by descriptions of 
MS grouping at Münster, first the use of Teststellen ("test passages"), and 
then the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM ). His criticisms of 
Colwell's method, all quite appropriate,? obviously were intended to show 
the inadequacy of Colwell's procedures and, by contrast, to affirm the via- 
bility ofthe two Münster methods then described. 

A critique of Colwell's method is timely, but, at the same time, does not 
invalidate the quantitative measurement of MS relationships practiced in 
the decades following Colwell, even if they were based on his pioneering 
efforts. That is, Colwell's method was altered, refined, and improved by 
Gordon Fee (1968 and 1974) and Larry Hurtado (1981) and, with additional 


6 Colwell, (with Ernest W. Tune) "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships 
between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies in 
Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1963), 29; repr. in Colwell, Studies, 59. 

7 Colwell, “Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript within the Manuscript 
Tradition of the Greek New Testament,” SEI (= TU 73 [1959]: 757); repr. in his Studies, 26. 

71 Klaus Wachtel, “Colwell Revisited: Grouping New Testament Manuscripts,” in The New 
Testament Text in Early Christianity: Proceedings of the Lille Colloquium, July 2000 (ed. C.- 
B. Amphoux and J.K. Elliott; Histoire du texte biblique 6; Lausanne: Zébre, 2003), 31-43; 
citation, 31. 

72 Ee, numerous volumes in the SBLNTGF series stated that Colwell’s 7o percent and 10 
percent figures should be reduced, and all offered improvements made or that should be 
made in Colwell's method: Bart D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels 
(SBLNTGF 1; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 187—202, esp. 202; Darrell D. Hannah, The Text of 
ICorinthians in the Writings of Origen (SBLNTGF 4; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997), 267-277; 
Roderic L. Mullen, The New Testament Text of Cyril of Jerusalem ((SBLNTGF 7; Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1997), 303-305; Jean-Francois Racine, The Text of Matthew in the Writings of Basil of 
Caesarea (SBLNTGF 5; Atlanta: SBL, 2004), 240-243, who added an “error correction" to com- 
pensate for smaller samples of MSS; Carroll D. Osburn, The Text of the Apostolos in Epiphanius 
of Salamis (SBLNTGF 6; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2004), 174; Carl P. Cosaert, The Text of the 
Gospels in Clement of Alexandria (SBLNTGF 9; Atlanta: SBL, 2008), 219—225, esp. 220nn4, 5. 
See also William Larry Richards, “Manuscript Grouping in Luke 10 by Quantitative Analy- 
sis," JBL 98 (1979): 383-385; idem, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine 
Epistles (SBLDS 35; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977), 19-25, 206-207. 
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adjustments, by many others, including Thomas Geer (in his Family 1739 
in Acts), W.L. Richards, and Bart D. Ehrman (see below).” Hence, it is the 
revised scheme that warrants evaluation, rendering the Colwell example 
an inadequate representative of the fully developed method. Wachtel cor- 
rectly judged four of Colwell's principles to be methodologically unsound, 
such as his principle of "discrimination before counting" agreements—that 
is, eliminating from the analysis, at the outset, common and obvious scribal 
errors, variant spellings, and singular readings. Though not mentioned, this 
faultand others were remedied by Fee, for he made two important improve- 
ments over Colwell. First, counter to Colwell, Fee *included all variations in 
the counting," except orthographic changes (though he still treated variant 
proper nouns), but a significant advance (reminiscent of Bengel”*) was Fee's 
decision to “weigh” agreements after counting them: 


Such a process of weighing will look at the number and kinds of significant 
agreements which are involved in the count .... There was significant cor- 
relation between the percentage of total agreement between two MSS and 
the number of significant readings which were peculiar to the two against all 
the rest. Conversely both the number and significance of peculiar agreement 
between two MSS which did not have a high percentage of agreement were 
negligible. 


It was felt proper therefore, asa part ofthe total method, to analyze such items 
as peculiar agreements, and agreements against certain textual traditions, 
as well as the number and kinds of singular readings, in order to gain a full 
perspective of the relationships one is seeking.” 


73 GordonD. Fee, “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology 
in Establishing Textual Relationships," NTS 15 (1968/1969): 23-44; repr. in Epp-Fee, Studies, 
221-243; “P75, D, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension,” 251-256; repr. in Epp- 
Fee, Studies, 247-273; Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text, 8-12, 
85-86; Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 13 in Acts (SBLMS 48; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994), 6-27, 
esp. 7 n. 24; idem, "Analyzing and Categorizing New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Colwell 
Revisited," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis (ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 253- 
267, esp. 256-257, 260-262. 

Fee, and often Hurtado, were credited for refinements by Geer, Family 13 in Acts, 7 n. 24; 
idem, "Analyzing and Categorizing New Testament Greek Manuscripts," 256—257 and n. 17; 
by Ehrman, Didymus the Blind, 187-190, esp. 188n7; Racine, Text of Matthew in the Writings 
of Basil of Caesarea, 240—243; Osburn, The Text of the Apostolos in Epiphanius, 172-174; and 
Cosaert, Text ofthe Gospels in Clement of Alexandria, 219—225, esp. 220 nn. 4, 5. 

74 Bengelis credited for insisting that witnesses must be weighed and not merely counted, 
a point deduced from his classification of MSS into "companies, families, tribes, and nations": 
Metzger-Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 159. As noted earlier, counting witnesses was 
universal before Bengel, but also continued after him, e.g., Matthaei and Scholz. 

75 Fee, "Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John,” 226. 
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The weighing, therefore, is to isolate "significant readings." Already in 
1945, Metzger, for example, emphasized such discrimination when tabu- 
lating agreements, indicating that "the possibility of chance coincidence 
among manuscripts in agreeing in small variations (involving, inter alia, 
word order, common synonyms, the presence or absence of the article, the 
aorist forthe imperfect or historical present) has not been sufficiently taken 
into account.”” 

More recently, Moisés Silva, with respect to the lectio brevior ("shorter 
reading") criterion and recent claims that scribes omitted more often than 
added—a claim issuing from the valuable study of singular readings in NT 
MSS-—— suggested that understanding scribal behavior requires that all vari- 
ants be taken into account. Then Silva, in his study of Galatians, asked about 
the nature ofthe omission/addition variants that he had tabulated. Do they 
involve homoeoteleuton? Are they very brief, such as single words, short 
phrases, and, if so, do they affect the sense ofthe passage? Are they "function 
words," such as conjunctions, articles, prepositions, and pronouns? When 
Silva focused on items other than the function words, he found that addi- 
tions equaled or exceeded omissions in all MSS tested except Die (notably 
by a careless scribe). While admitting that his sample was small, he con- 
cluded, “It appears that when we deal with what some grammarians call 
“full words”—as opposed to those “empty words" that function primarily 
as grammatical markers—scribes were indeed more likely to add than to 
omit.”” This is another case where variants were analyzed as to their nature 
after a first, raw tabulation of agreements. 

To return to Fee, he differed from Colwell also in choice of MSS: Col- 
well’s interest was in relationships among text types, so he used a broad 
range of MSS; Fee was concerned with gie relation to other early MSS, so 
the range was narrowed to the major MSS through the fifth century. Both 
Fee and Wachtel noticed that the percentages of agreements were skewed 
when later MSS were included, with the group of earlier MSS showing higher 
percentages of agreement with one another.” Wachtel affirmed that “objec- 
tivity can only be reached, if all available evidence is taken into account."? 


76 Bruce M. Metzger, "The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” JBL 64 (1945): 489; repr. in his 
Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism (NTTS 4; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1963), 72. 

77 Moisés Silva, "The Text of Galatians: Evidence from the Earliest Greek Manuscripts," 
in Scribes and Scripture: New Testament Essays in Honor of]. Harold Greenlee (ed. D.A. Black; 
Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1992), 23-24. 

78 Fee, “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John,” 226-227. 

79 Wachtel, “Colwell Revisited,” 39. 
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Worth raising, however, is the question whether the reverse claim might 
be valid: perhaps when all witnesses, including the thousands of late MSS, 
are included, the results are skewed toward looser relationships among the 
early witnesses. After all, if one is seeking groups in the early centuries, 
why would the thousands of late MSS be included in the study, for they 
were not present in the early period and so are not relevant in the analy- 
sis? Exceptions would be any later MSS that can be shown to preserve an 
earlier text, such as 1739. No doubt a higher percentage of early MSS will not 
have survived as compared with later ones, but if one's goal, for example, is 
to find groups among the 326 different Greek papyri and majuscules of the 
NT dating up to and around 800 c.E. (prior to the influx of minuscules in the 
ninth century), then the currently known 2,782 different Greek minuscules 
(except those with an early text) are less important for that purpose, though, 
of course, they are highly relevant if one is interested in groups within the 
Byzantine text. Common sense and perhaps wisdom suggest that the latter 
MSS be left out of the equation when assessing the early period. 

Moreover, Colwell examined only John n in thirteen MSS plus the textus 
receptus, which involved 205 variation units including singular readings, but 
just 100 when singulars were removed. Fee, in investigating x’s relationship 
to major NT MSS, employed nineteen Greek and two Old Latin MSS and 
the textus receptus, and he covered much more material: John 1-9 with 371 
variation units, and Luke 10 with 105 variation units. Hurtado, following this 
refined methodology (including weighing variants for genetic significance), 
sought the relationship of W (032) to previously identified witnesses for the 
Caesarean text in Mark, and, though comparing fewer MSS, his collations 
throughout Mark produced 1,439 variation units. In contrast, the Münster 
Institute's Text und Textwert volume on Mark employed 196 Teststellen ("test 
passages")—only 14 percent as many places of variation. Likewise, Geer's 
collations, in assessing Family 1739 in all of Acts, produced 2,838 variation 
units, in contrast to 104 test passages in the Text und Textwert volume— 
less than 4 percent of Geer's.*? All three scholars insisted that these analyses 
must be done section by section, so that shifts in the nature of the text 
can be discerned. Fee, for example, demonstrated conclusively that x (01) 
has a very different text in John 11-8:38 than in 8:39-9:41. The Teststellen 
method, while highly valued for many tasks, does not allow for this essen- 


80 Kurt Aland, ed., with later editors: Barbara Aland (1998-) and Klaus Wachtel (2003-), 
Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (16 vols.; ANTF 9-11 
16-21, 26-31, 35-36 [others forthcoming]; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987-2005), see vol. IV:1:1, 2 on 
Mark (1998) and III:1 on Acts (1993). 
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tial differentiation—for example, the discovery of block mixture.* Hurtado 
asserts that the "tabulation of agreements must not be a sample, but must 
be a complete study of the total text, and must be made section by section, 
since textual affinities in some important MSS vary within individual NT 
writings."*? 

Finally, Wachtel briefly described—here and more recently?—what was 
later named the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM), devel- 
oped by Gerd Mink. This method compares all variants in all Greek MSS 
in a given NT unit (one writing or a related group of writings) with the goal 
of assessing agreements in the "states of the text" in the MSS, and showing 
ancestry/descent of the readings (without regard for the dates of the MSS) 
and then the ancestry/descent of the texts globally. This process was used 
in establishing the text of most Catholic Letters for the Editio critica maior 
(Major Critical Edition) of the NT, now a joint project of the Münster Insti- 
tute and the International Greek New Testament Project. Mink's sophisti- 
cated computer method holds much promise for showing the genealogical 
relationships of readings in individual variation units and also for creating 
a global stemma.™ Textual clusters, however, are not a major issue in the 
Catholic Letters, and the method—which is an ongoing, iterative process 
constantly being revised and evaluated—may be more informative when 
it has been extended to the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Letters. Indeed, in 


81 See David C. Parker, “A Comparison between the Text und Textwert and the Claremont 
Profile Method Analyses of Manuscripts in the Gospel of Luke," NTS 49 (2003): 134-135; 
repr. in idem, Manuscripts, Texts, Theology: Collected Papers 1977-2007 (ANTF 40; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2009), 244-247; W.L. Richards, "Test Passages or Profiles: A Comparison of Two Text- 
Critical Methods," JBL 15 (1996): 269 n. 35. 

82 Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text, 85-86. 

53 Klaus Wachtel, "Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria: The Role of Coherence 
in Assessing the Origin of Variants," in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? 
Papers from the Fifth Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; TS 2d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2008), 109-127. 

84 See the Münster Institute's website, www.uni-muenster.de/NTTextforschung/, for de- 
scriptive materials by Gerd Mink, including "The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method— 
What Is It About?”; “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries'"; and the extensive "The Coherence- 
Based Genealogical Method (CBGM)—Introductory Presentation." See also idem, “Problems 
of a Highly Contaminated Tradition, The New Testament: Stemmata of Variants as a Source 
of a Genealogy,” in Studies in Stemmatology II (ed. P. van Reenan, A. den Hollander, and 
M. van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 13-85; idem, “Contamination, Coher- 
ence and Coincidence in Textual Transmission: The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method 
(CBGM) as a Complement and Corrective to Existing Approaches,” in The Textual History 
of the Greek New Testament (ed. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes; Atlanta: SBL, 2011), 141-216; 
see Paul Foster, JSNT 29 (2006): 229-230; D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament 
Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 169—171, for 
brief summaries. 
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a recent lecture by the director of the Münster Institute, the D-text cluster 
was simply set aside when the CBGM was being illustrated. 

In some respects the Fee/Hurtado method stands in contrast to the 
two methods in use at the Münster Institute (the Teststellen data and the 
CBGM). At first glance, it might appear that the CBGM involves only quanti- 
tative measurement of "states of the text" in MSS, while the former involves 
both quantitative and qualitative measurement. This could be the impres- 
sion from Gerd Mink's 2004 summary of “the principles of the procedure": 
"A fundamental remark is necessary at this point. The entire procedure is 
based on all the genuine variants, excluding errors and orthographica. There 
is no selection of variants assumed to be more important than others.”® In 
addition, “[i]n order to make an optimal decision, the database with all the 
variants of a witness must be used."** If this were the whole picture, the 
method would be moving contrarily to Bengel and recent methods in that 
readings would appear not to be weighed, only counted—no weighing of 
variants for genetic significance. 

Apparently, however, this is not the case. Many will admit that the func- 
tioning ofthe CBGM is not always easily grasped, so, to be more specific, the 
CBGM first seeks “pre-genealogical coherence" by forming a “local genealog- 
ical stemma" for each variation unit. This process is simply NT textual criti- 
cism as all of us practice it —applying the various criteria for the priority of 
readings to all variants in the unit, and then forming a judgment as to which 
reading best explains all the others and is, therefore, prior to all others in the 
unit. (Eventually it becomes clear, though, that traditional external criteria 
will diminish in use.) The “weighing” of variants enters this first phase when 
the “prior” variant, called the “source variant,” is isolated in each variation 
unit. The remaining variants are “posterior” variants. These assessments 
are based on interpretation of the data, which “is guided by both internal 
criteria (philological and palaeographical reasoning), and external criteria 
(knowledge of documents and their texts)." Further judgment calls appear 
when the degree of connectivity in a variant is assessed and an "appropriate 
value" is set by the researchers in each case: 


85 Gerd Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition," 54. 

86 Ibid., 55. Curiously and confusing, however, Mink's paragraph went on to say, "It is a 
feature of closely related witnesses that they have important as well as unimportant variants 
in common,” and the next paragraph spoke of witnesses agreeing on a “significant variant.” 
It is not immediately clear where this differentiation is made. The following material stems 
from Gerd Mink’s current “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries," on the Münster Institute's 
website, http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/guide en.html, 1-2, supplemented by Wachtel's 
helpful "Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria,” esp. 12-118. 
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The term [connectivity] relates to the connecting force of a variant. If we 
think the probability is low that a scribe could have produced a variant 
independently of what he found in his exemplar, the connectivity of the 
variant will be regarded as high. If we think the variant may have emerged 
from some kind of semi-conscious trivialisation, the connectivity is low.®” 


Given such elements of subjectivity in aspects ofthe method, each decision 
is properly described as a hypothesis, and the local stemmata are subject to 
ongoing revision as genealogical relationships between witnesses are clari- 
fied by the program analysis: "Due to continuing revision of the local stem- 
mata, results obtained today will differ from those obtained tomorrow." 

The next step involves comparison of MS texts to determine the extent to 
which witnesses agree in reading each source witness throughout all variant 
passages, and this count begins to show "genealogical coherence." That is, if 
“witness x reads the respective source variant in more cases than does wit- 
ness y," then x is a potential ancestor of y, and vice versa, but if x and y read 
the respective source variant with equal frequency, there is no genealogical 
direction between the two. To use Wachtel's phraseology, this second phase 
compares the MS texts to discover which contain more prior and which con- 
tain more posterior variants, and the proportion of each in a MS text deter- 
mines which are potential ancestors and which are descendants. The overall 
result shows the "textual flow,” thereby indicating “the process of change 
that the text went through in the course of manuscript transmission.”* 

Inan example given, MS 617 (eleventh century) is compared in the Catho- 
lic Letters with MS 468 (thirteenth century), and the two MSS agree on 
priority readings 2,904 times out of a total 3,037 times or 95.6 percent, but 
617 has the prior reading at 52 passages and the posterior at 56, making 
468 the most closely related potential ancestor of 617. This means that 
the determination of ancestor/descent between the two is based on 3.56 
percent of the variation units (i.e., 108), of which the prior readings of 617 
represent 1.71 percent and its posterior readings 1.84 percent, a difference of 
13/100th ofa percent. Hence, if this is a correct understanding ofthe method, 
468 as potential ancestor of 617 is determined by a fraction of 1 percent in 
over 3,000 variation units, and the next likely ancestor of 617 has 18/100th of 
a percent more prior readings than 617. This will strike many as a very slim 
basis on which to determine the direction in which the states of the text in 
617 and 468 flowed. 

Computer programs are viewed often— but naively—as simply and thor- 
oughly objective, but, on the contrary, it is clear that the CBGM involves 


87 Wachtel, "Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria," 116. 
88 Tbid.; quotations are from 114-116, as is the following paragraph. 
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heavy elements of human judgment and interpretation both before and 
after the data are submitted to computer analysis for tabulation and further 
refinement in the reiterative process. It would appear, however, that such 
extensive iteration focuses increasingly on the mechanical relationships of 
texts as seen in their mutual agreements, and less and less on the observable 
characteristics ofthe texts themselves. One deficit ofthe electronic applica- 
tion, therefore, is the absence of narrative about the contextual influences 
that shaped the text during its long history. Such considerations, of course, 
are inherent in various criteria for isolating the prior reading in each local 
stemma, and these criteria involve a considerable measure of subjectivity. 
Is not the result, then, a process with less objectivity than at first appears? 
Undoubtedly these issues in this new, complex, and sophisticated method 
will be explained as it is applied to other portions ofthe NT, where early tex- 
tual clusters have been a major concern for nearly three centuries and are 
of more interest to many textual critics. 


f. Sampling and Profile Methods. The Claremont Profile Method was devel- 
oped in the mid-1960s and employed test passages to simplify the process 
of screening minuscule MSS to be included in the IGNTP's two volumes of 
critical apparatus for Luke.* Its focus was the determination of subgroups 
within the Byzantine textual tradition. The method was later refined by 
W.L. Richards, who utilized full collations of MSS in the study of 1-3 John, 
rather than test passages, and compared, chapter by chapter, the text ofeach 
MS with all others (given some methodological adjustments), resulting in 
three main groups with subgroups.” Bart Ehrman, in his Comprehensive 
Profile Method, also employed full collations and comparisons to classify 
NT MSS, a method utilized to identify the nature of the NT texts in various 
patristic authors for the eight-volume SBL series, The New Testament in the 
Greek Fathers.” 


89 American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project, 
ed., The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel according to St. Luke, Part 1: Chapters 1-12; Part 2: 
Chapters 13-24 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984-1987). 

90 Richards, Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, esp. 131-209; 
idem, “An Examination of the Claremont Profile Method in the Gospel of Luke: A Study in 
Text-Critical Methodology,” NTS 27 (1980/1981): 52-63. 

91 Bart D. Ehrman, Didymus the Blind, 187-267; idem, “Methodological Developments 
in the Analysis and Classification of New Testament Documentary Evidence,” NovT 29 
(1987): 22-45, esp. 34-45; repr. in idem, Studies in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(NTTS 33; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 9-32, esp. 21-32; idem, “The Use of Group Profiles for the 
Classification of New Testament Documentary Evidence,” JBL 106 (1987): 465-486; repr. in 
idem, Studies, 33-56, esp. 40—56; see his evaluation of other quantitative analysis methods, 
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The Münster Institute Teststellen method, with its thousand test passages 
selected across the NT, is useful for a multitude of purposes, for it discloses 
MS relationships in percentages of agreements. (See below for further dis- 
cussion.) 

The quantitative methods in use prior to the CBGM as described in points 
"e" and “f” above, retain their validity, albeit with various adjustments and 
refinements, and within certain limits. Each one employs carefully selected 
witnesses relevant to its research purpose, and, for reasons stated earlier, 
it appears unlikely that current quantitative measures will be nullified by 
an overarching program that encompasses all NT witnesses over the entire 
period of the NT text's transmission. The more expansive CBGM will have 
its own significant contribution to make—at the very least providing new 
data for ongoing processes. 


II. RECENT PROPOSALS FOR A "TEXT-TYPE" FREE ENVIRONMENT 


A. An Early Emphasis on Geographic Text Types 


During recent decades it gradually became apparent that the term "text 
type" was not appropriate for the kind of textual clusters that NT textual 
critics have been discussing for three centuries, because the term "type" 
carried a dictionary description of “strong and clearly marked similarity 
throughout the items included." This description may be more suitable for 
the Byzantine text, which is composed of a mass of closely similar MSS, 
though with numerous subgroups of even more closely related MSS. Yet, 
it is not a unity.” The other "textual clusters"—a term used since 1989? 
and one increasingly employed in place of “text types’—do not exhibit 
a large closely knit group at their centers. The B-text cluster, however, 
has an extraordinarily closely related pair, P5 and Codex B (03), which 
is remarkable in MSS separated by 150 years. Moreover, the B-cluster is 
supported also by third- and fourth-century patristic sources, and with 
impressive secondary Greek and versional members. The D-text cluster has 


465-471; repr., 33-40; see also Geer, "Analyzing and Categorizing New Testament Greek 
Manuscripts," 253-267. 

92 Klaus Wachtel, “Early Variants in the Byzantine Text of the Gospels,” in Transmission 
and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J.W. Childers and 
D. Parker; TS 3d series; Piscataway: Gorgias, 2006), 28-47. See Parker, Introduction, 305- 
307. 

?3 Epp, "Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of the New Testament 
Text,” frequent on 84-103; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 359-380. 
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a very small Greek core composed of Codex D and fragmentary MSS Ps, P5, 
P®, and 0171, but joined by Old Latin and Old Syriac MSS and by Coptic““”, 
as well as second- to fourth-century patristic supporters, and again with 
an array of various secondary members. Many of these MSS, however, are 
fragmentary, and all are mixed, though there are reasonable explanations 
for these disruptions (see below). 

Another terminological factor that has troubled some are the geographic 
names for the clusters, especially the widely used “Alexandrian” or “Egyp- 
tian" text, and the so-called Western text. As noted in the first sections ofthis 
essay, geographic factors were part of nearly every scholar's scheme, with 
broad terms early on, such as Eastern, Western, oriental, occidental, African, 
and Asian, and then more specific terms, including Egypto-Palestinian, Syr- 
ian, Alexandrian, Antiochian, Caesarean, and Constantinopolitan. Twenty 
years ago Kurt Aland affirmed vociferously that a "Western" text did not 
exist in the early period, and interestingly his argument had a geographic 
base. Essentially, he affirmed that the textual alterations (especially in Luke 
and Acts) “betray the touch of a significant theologian,” but “wherever we 
look in the West, nowhere can we find a theological mind capable of devel- 
oping and editing an independent ‘Western text.’” Therefore, the argument 
went, "It is quite inconceivable that the text of Codex Bezae Cantabrigien- 
sis could have existed as early as the second century." Then followed the 
often-quoted conclusion: “So much for the phantom Western text.’”* The 
obvious basis of this argument was the assumption that the "Western" text 
was Western geographically,” but it has been known—and emphasized— 
since Semler (1764!) that "Western" was a misnomer and that this kind of 
text was found in both the West and the East. A litany of such disclaimers 


94 Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the 
Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. E.F. Rhodes; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 21989), quotations from 109, 54-55; the same geo- 
graphical literalism appeared on pp. 68-69; see also 51-52. Cf. William L. Petersen's “The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, or How the ‘Western Text’ Became a Phantom,” in Patristic 
and Text-Critical Studies: The Collected Essays of William L. Petersen (ed. J. Krans and J. Ver- 
heyden; NTTSD 40; Leiden: Brill, 2012) 581—589. 

95 The Alands, of course, knew that the witnesses to the so-called Western text, as held 
by its advocates, are both Eastern and Western, adding to the enigmatic nature of the 
argument. Curious also are the affirmations that “[n]o important personality can be iden- 
tified at any time or place in the early Western church who would have been capable of 
the singular theological achievement represented by the text of ... Codex Bezae,” and, at 
the same time, that the text found in this codex "represents (in its exemplar) the achieve- 
ment of an outstanding early theologian of the third/fourth century" (69; see also 54- 
55). 
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extended from Semler to Griesbach (1796), Tregelles (1860), Westcott-Hort 
(1882), George Salmon (1897), Eberhard Nestle (1901), Gregory (1907, 1909), 
and everyone else since then. Yet, Hort continued to use "Western" because 
it had been current for more than a century, and to change it ^would now 
cause more confusion than it would remove," and he refused to drop the 
term in spite of his admission that readings of this text “were current in 
ancient times in the East as well as the West, and probably to a great 
extent originated there." Gregory (using his own term) said, "To call this 
Re-Wrought Text the Western Text, pulls the mind awry, and compels a 
constant astigmatism of view.” 

A quarter century ago, when Kurt and Barbara Aland placed known NT 
MSS into five categories, all papyri and uncials up to the third/fourth cen- 
tury were placed in Category 1 (MSS "of a very special quality which should 
always be considered in establishing the original text"). There were four 
exceptions, however, namely, PS, P^, P9, and 0171, which (with the later 
majuscule D, 05) occupied their own separate category —MSS ofthe "West- 
ern" or “D-text.”” This characterization effectively eliminated the witness 
of these Greek MSS from the search for the "original" text, commensurate 
with the Alands' view that no text types existed in this early period, espe- 
cially not the "phantom" D-text.% Westcott-Hort, of course, had argued for 
the second-century origin of both their “Neutral” and "Western" text types, 
views followed by most textual critics ever since, even ifthe names and char- 
acteristics of the textual groups have fluctuated. 

As just noted, the terminology describing the traditional text types is not 
necessarily substantive or to be taken literally, for geographic designations 
have been “grandfathered in,” one might say, and have continued in use— 
albeit anachronistically—after their geographic identifications have been 
discredited. Yet, such usage is inconvenient and can be misleading, and 
seventy-five years ago, Kenyon chose the first four letters of the Greek 
alphabet as neutral symbols for the traditional text types: « for the textus 
receptus, B for Alexandrian and Hort's “Neutral,” y for Caesarean, and 8 for 


96 Quotations from Westcott-Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 2308; see 2:126- 
128 (rather, a change by Hort would have avoided a century of confusion); and from Gregory, 
Canon and Text, 490. On Griesbach, Novum Testamentum Graece, "Prolegomena," § III, Ixxiv; 
and Tregelles, in Horne, Introduction, 73—74; see Salmon, Some Thoughts on Textual Criticism, 
47-48; Nestle, Introduction to Textual Criticism, 218; Gregory, Textkritik, 1002. The Eastern 
element in Semler’s Western or Egypto-Palestinian text was obvious already in 1765; see 
Ehrman-Metzger, Text of the New Testament, 161. 

97 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 159, 335-336. 

38 Ibid., 64-69. 
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“Western.”® Colwell, for example, employed Kenyon's terminology from 
1957-1968, but it never caught on generally. Twenty years ago I similarly 
proposed geographically neutral terms for the textual clusters: 


A-text cluster for the Byzantine. "A" is reminiscent of Codex Alexandrinus (A, 02), 
which, in the greater part of the Gospels, is the earliest witness for 
that cluster. 

B-text cluster for Westcott-Hort's Neutral, or more commonly the Alexandrian 
or Egyptian text. “B” recalls Codex Vaticanus (B, 03), clearly this 
cluster's leading member. 

C-text cluster for the midway group. "C" is used only to maintain the ABCD se- 
quence, though reminiscent of the now non-existent Caesarean text, 
which, however, survives in two separate, unrelated subclusters, P^ 
and W (032), with no major descendants, and © (038) plus the f'- 
f 93-565 grouping. The C-cluster MSS have long been seen as midway 
between the B-cluster and the D-cluster. Finally, 

D-text cluster for the long misnamed Western text. "D" recognizes that Codex D 
(05) is its best Greek representative, though "D-text" is not meant to 
refer to the text of 05, but that of the larger, and demonstrably earlier, 
textual cluster. 


This A, B, C, D scheme did not find broad acceptance either, though I still 
use it. In any case, identifying entire textual clusters by geographic terms 
has largely disappeared. Personally, I do not recall thinking in geographic 
terms when referring to textual clusters. Rather, a “text type” for me was 
simply a cluster of MSS that shared a largely similar kind of text. My study 
of the papyri, almost all found in Egypt, taught me early on that one locality 
did not have one kind of text, but often an array of variant texts, doubtless 
originating in various places and times, and, in the case of Egypt, surviving 
in its dry sands. 


B. The Recent Call to Abandon the “Text Type” Concept 
in View of New Methods for Determining Manuscript Relationships 


In the last several years, a few influential scholars have issued a call to 
abandon completely the concept of text types. Holger Strutwolf, current 
director of the Münster Institute, apparently made the first such public 
proposal in 2006. His emphasis fell on the history of textual recensions from 
Bengel and beyond, and on their geographical designations as formative 


*9 Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, 197-242. Kenyon added a group £, comprising the Syriac 
and the Armenian and Georgian versions, but this grouping never caught on. 
100 Epp, “Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of the New Testament 
Text,” 84-103; repr. in idem, Perspectives, 359-380. 
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in the more modern concept of text types. He asserted, correctly, that the 
older recension hypothesis is obsolete and that the geographic locations 
assigned to various textual groups are incorrect and misleading. Instead, 
he affirmed that the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method's analysis of 
the genealogical relationships of the texts in the NT MSS and the resulting 
picture of their “textual flow" allows—and demands—that the “text type 
paradigm" be abandoned. Strutwolf reinforced these views in a further 
paper presented in 2009, and they have been seconded by his colleague, 
Klaus Wachtel. 

Two points deserve notice. First, postulating recensions in the history of 
the NT text lasted about a century, from Bengel (1734) through Scholz (1830), 
though briefly revived by von Soden in 19n. On occasion, also, a text type or a 
MS's text was called a recension (for example, the Syrian by Westcott-Hort, 
or Codex B by several scholars prior to the discovery of P”), but “recen- 
sions" (in the proper sense of the term) have played little róle in method- 
ological formulations in the last century of NT textual criticism. Second, 
geographic designations for text types, as already noted, have persisted only 
on the basis of tradition and habit, for rarely have they been taken literally 
since Streeter (1924). Remember, again, that the "Western" text was known 
since 1764 to be Eastern as well. Hence, to excoriate recension theory as if 


101 Strutwolfs first paper was presented at the 2006 SBL Annual Meeting in Washington 
D.C., entitled in the program as “Alexandrian, Western, Byzantine? The Theory of Local 
Text Types—A Plea for a Paradigm Shift in New Testament Text Research"; the second was 
read at the 2009 SBL Meeting in New Orleans under the title "The Making of the Text-Type 
Theory." Strutwolf has not yet published these papers, though I was present for the first, and 
he kindly sent me copies of both, requesting, however, that direct citation should await their 
publication. 

Wachtel, "Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria," 114, states, "The decisive change 
that is brought about by the CBGM relates to the external criteria, because we now are no 
longer dependent on descriptions which use the old terminology of text-types." 

102 Westcott-Hort, 2:133, call their Syrian text “the result of a ‘recension’ in the proper 
sense of the word, a work of attempted criticism, performed deliberately by editors and 
not merely by scribes." The two most used manuals since then employ the term only when 
referring to the NT theories long past: Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 22, 
50, 87, 176, 182, 192, 331; and Metzger/Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 161-162, 166, 169, 
and once in describing classical method (331). Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction to New 
Testament Textual Criticism, is much the same, though they use the term more loosely, 
e.g., for text types, 68, 80, 87, 89, 116. Barbara Aland, in describing phases in the history of 
the D-tradition, spoke of a perhaps early third-century *main redaction" (Hauptredaktion): 
"Entstehung, Charakter und Herkunft des sog. westlichen Textes untersucht an der Apos- 
telgeschichte,” ETL 62 (1986): 20-23, 27-28, 31-33, 36, 49, 63-65; see Georg Gabel, "The Text 
of P127 (P.Oxy. 4968) and Its Relationship with the Text of Codex Bezae," NovT 53 (2011): 
149-152. 
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it were still in vogue, and to call for the abandonment of geographic names 
because they are used literally (“Alexandrian,” "Western," and “Byzantine”) 
is akin, as the saying goes, to “beating a dead horse,” for these practices, actu- 
ally or in effect, had been abandoned long ago. Yet, Strutwolfs plea to set 
aside the theory of text types in view of new methodologies raises a serious 
issue. 

Atthe same time, a more specific proposal was offered by David C. Parker, 
following these earlier suggestions from Strutwolf and Wachtel, that text 
types in NT textual criticism should be abandoned. Parker's clear and direct 
discussions of the issue occupy some thirty pages in his recent book, An 
Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts (2008).! His 
emphasis fell largely on the D-text cluster, primarily in Acts, a textual group 
that has been at the center of sharp controversy for centuries, but especially 
following Westcott-Hort. For methodological reasons it will be my focus as 
well. 

Parker first described and assessed several methods for determining rela- 
tionships among texts by employing quantitative analysis, such as the Clare- 
mont Profile Method, the Comprehensive Profile Method, and the Münster 
system of Teststellen ("test passages”). The first and third are sample meth- 
ods, and Parker pointed out that currently full collations of MSS can be 
compared electronically, permitting assessment of entire texts, not just por- 
tions. In that context, he turned to the Teststellen data and the Coherence- 
Based Genealogical Method (CBGM) as the primary factors behind his claim 
that “it is now possible to move on, abandoning the concept of the text-type 
and, with the new tools and methods now available, retelling the history of 
the text.” So far, of course, the CBGM has been applied fully only to the 
Catholic Epistles, where, as most agree, text types or textual clusters play 
little róle. What insights will follow as the method is carried through on the 
Gospels, Acts, and Pauline materials remain to be seen, and the validity of 
our discussion here will be tested as time goes by. 


103 Parker, Introduction, 165—174, 286—301, 305-308. 

104 See Parker, ibid., 159-171; idem, "Comparison between the Text und Textwert and the 
Claremont Profile Method,” 108-138. For the Münster data, see Text und Textwert der griechis- 
chen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, passim. 

105 Full collations of NT MSS are currently or soon to be available, however, only for the 
Catholic Epistles and the Gospel of John. 

106 Parker, Introduction, 174; see 171-174. 
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1. Textual Clusters: Mixture, Assimilation, Suppression, and Quantity of 
Witnesses 

Parker dismissed the B-text cluster simply by saying that "the creation of an 
Alexandrian text-type out ofa dozen witnesses is claiming a great deal from 
very little.”'” Virtually all textual critics, however, will consider the following 
MSS to constitute more than “a very little": P^, P5, P®, three of our four or 
five most important papyri, and Codices Vaticanus (B, 03) and Sinaiticus (x, 
01), undoubtedly our two most important majuscules. The real issue here 
is not quantity of MSS, but the quality of their relationships. Naturally, the 
degree of agreement among these and other long-standing members of the 
B-text cluster varies, but, speaking of P, Parker acknowledges, as we all do, 
that “the recovery of a manuscript so old and so similar to the famous Codex 
Vaticanus is probably the most significant in the history of papyrus finds,” 
and the P75-B pairing has stood ever since at the core of this leading textual 
cluster. 

A critique of text-type theory on the basis of the quantity of witnesses 
overlooks some important historical phenomena: first, as we know, our ear- 
liest MSS were less likely to survive than those more recent, and repeated 
copying and use of MSS provided numerous opportunities for textual alter- 
ation and mixture. Second, and the primary point: various circumstances 
in church history, including theological bias, caused the suppression of cer- 
tain texts and their readings by other, supersessionist readings or clusters, so 
that texts falling out of favor gradually were conformed to the texts steadily 
increasing in dominance. As examples, many readings in the various wit- 
nesses to the D-text cluster were altered and conformed to the texts best 
known and most used as time went on, namely, the B-text cluster and the 
Byzantine tradition. As a result, occasions for mixture greatly increased, 
and, as fewer Greek MSS of the D-text cluster survived, their characteristic 
readings were both diminished in number and diluted, as were such read- 
ings in the versions and patristic sources. Also, readings felt to be inadequate 
or offensive theologically were superseded by “correct” readings. 


107 Ibid., 171. 

108 Ibid., 322; he also notes (320) that Carlo Martini's 1966 work that identified the close 
similarity between P^ and B in Luke stands “as one of the major studies of modern times,” 
i.e., Codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer XIV. The same close similarity of B and P” in John 
was demonstrated in 1962 by Calvin L. Porter, "Papyrus Bodmer XV (P75) and the Text of 
Codex Vaticanus." 

109 See, e.g., Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early 
Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993; 2nd ed., 2011); idem, Misquoting Jesus: The Story behind Who Changed the Bible 
and Why (New York: HarperSanFrancisco, 2005), 151-218. 
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2. Current Scholarship on Textual Clusters in Acts 

Neither space nor our central interest in methodology allows further dis- 
cussion of the B-text cluster or the A-text (or Byzantine) cluster, and our 
emphasis will follow Parker's—the text type concept in Acts. He focused on 
Acts partly because of his conviction—no doubt accurate—that the text- 
type theory “was initially worked out with reference to the Gospels alone," 
and “it was then applied to other parts ofthe New Testament by default and 
without sufficient consideration of possible objections.” He is correct also in 
stating that the theory has only limited applicability to the Pauline corpus 
and little if any to the Catholic Epistles, and that it “does not apply at all to 
the Apocalypse,” though a more careful statement might be that a very dif- 
ferent scheme of textual clusters appears in the Revelation of John. More 
striking and controversial is his blunt assertion that 


the theory of text-types ... fails to apply to the Acts of the Apostles, because 
there we seem to have two competing forms of text, one of which appears 
to have undergone steady growth, other forms representing various halfway 
houses." 


An appropriate question might be: How do two competing texts invalidate 
the theory? An appropriate response might be: On the contrary, these two 
early textual streams in Acts obviously differ from each other significantly, 
and they comprise the theory of textual clusters in the Acts—far from 
nullifying the “text-type” concept, they are the “text-type” concept in Acts! 
Later, Parker explicitly proposed that “the theory of two texts” in Acts 
should be abandoned, and rather suggested treating Codex D as just another 
individual witness to the [alleged] single text of Acts, along with x (01), B 
(03), P^*, and all other MSS of Acts. The normal processes then would be 
carried through, seeking to remove error and "to recover the oldest possible 
form" of text because, he affirmed, "the textual criticism of Acts is in essence 
not very different from any other kind of textual criticism."? Here the new 
methods that occasioned the plea to abandon text types come into play. 


a. Test Passage Methods and the CBGM. In his list of Greek witnesses to the 
text of Acts, Parker affirmed correctly that minuscule 614 of the thirteenth 
century “was claimed as a supporter of 05” (Codex D). Then, using the 
Münster test passages resource, Text und Textwert, he observed that 614 


110 Parker, Introduction, 173-174. 
11! Tbid. 
112 Ibid., 297-298. 
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has a low agreement rate with Codex D and is revealed, in fact, to be 
a Byzantine witness." He examined P% in similar fashion, choosing four 
variants, including the three Teststellen in Text und Textwert, to test its 
relationship to Codex D. Again, he finds meager agreement between them.™ 
If, however, the purpose is either to identify a D-text cluster or to deny 
its existence, the method employed is both inappropriate and essentially 
ineffective, for the following reasons. 

As noted, Text und Textwert contains test passages only—104 in Acts— 
and is of great value for comparing Greek MSS if sufficient test passages 
coincide with variation units in the MSS that the user is assessing, and if 
one needs to compare Greek MSS only. Minuscule 614 is extant in all104 test 
passages; Codex D in 72, and the agreement rate given was 32 percent.!5 The 
agreement rate of P? with Codex D, however, was not given, for it was too 
low to register among the customary sixty-six MSS included in the summary 
list. So, is a method utilizing test passages adequate for our purposes? 

Since P contains only thirteen verses from Acts 18-19!5, we can move 
beyond the three test passages in Text und Textwert and easily examine all 
variations between Codex D and PS by using Albert Clark's edition." How 
does Parker's estimate of *meager" agreement hold up? The surviving text 
of P has twenty-nine agreements/disagreements with Codex D, and they 
agree in eleven, or 38 percent, disagreeing in the other 18, or 62 percent. But, 
among the sixty-six MSS in Text und Textwert's Hauptliste (main list), the 
median rate of agreements with Codex D is 38 percent, so the percentage 
agreement between P? and Codex D is not to be dismissed immediately." 
Clark, however, described P* as exhibiting “a text almost identical with 
that of [Codex] D,"? and this requires further methodological inquiry. If 
one ignores the minor variations between Codex D and DS, namely, those 


113 Tbid., 290. 

11^ Tbid., 294. 

115 There are twenty-three agreements out of sevety-two variants: “Hauptliste,” in Kurt 
Aland et al., Text und Textwert, 3: Die Apostelgeschichte, Band 1: Untersuchungen und Ergün- 
zungsliste (2 vols.; ANTF 20-21; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1993), 2:44. 

116 Acts 18:27-19:6, plus verses 12-16; it has twenty-one lines on each side of a leaf, which 
is mutilated on each edge, and occupies thirty-three lines of text in Nestle-Aland. 

H7 Albert C. Clark, The Acts of the Apostles: A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes 
on Selected Passages (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933), 220-225. 

118 Hauptliste in Text und Textwert ... Apostelgeschichte, 2:43. Note that in comparison with 
Codex B, among the sixty-six MSS, only twenty-one rank higher than 38 percent (ibid., 2:30). 
Of course, we are comparing here two different things: all of the variation units shared by P?$ 
and Codex D in the text of Acts covered by P?5, but then all of the test passages in Text und 
Textwert where this percentage stands among the sixty-six manuscripts. 

119 A.C. Clark, Acts of the Apostles, xv—xvi; cf. 220. 
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that do not change the meaning of any statement (variations such as word 
order, synonyms, pronoun for proper noun, slightly varying phraseology, 
presence/absence of an article, etc.), the number of variants that agree in 
sense between P* and Codex D comes to twenty-four out of twenty-nine 
or 83 percent, with only five disagreements, or 17 percent. This kind of 
adjustment will become a significant methodological issue as we continue. 

The overall relationship between 614 and Codex D is not as easily mea- 
sured,” so I worked through a couple hundred variation units from Acts 
found in my own writings, which may be a fair sample: among eighty- 
two variation units where Codex D and 614 were both in the apparatus, 
614 agreed with Codex D fifty-three times, or 65 percent, and disagreed 
twenty-nine times, or 35 percent. This 65 percent agreement already dif- 
fers markedly from Text und Textwert's 32 percent. But, again, it is clear that 
thirteen of the twenty-nine disagreements do not change the meaning of 
the text, and the revised statistics then show that 614 agrees in sense with 
Codex D sixty-six times out of eighty-two, or 80 percent, and disagrees only 
sixteen times, or 20 percent. 

Now we begin to see the importance of a methodology appropriate to 
the situation: the D-text cluster is unique in having only a handful of Greek 
MSS among its core witnesses, though it has an array of other witnesses in 
Latin, Syriac, and Coptic, as well as patristic material. Parker (like others) 
compared only Greek MSS with Greek MSS and used only test passages. The 
hundred or so variants used in Clark's and my own tests of P and 614 in rela- 
tion to Codex D showed that readings in these three MSS were supported 
also by witnesses in the languages just mentioned, and these supporting 
witnesses recurred time and time again. Due to mixture, Codex D and these 
other witnesses also will differ from one another, but a regular pattern is 
observable: readings in Acts characteristically different from those in the 
B-text cluster are supported with considerable consistency by a majority 
of these core D-cluster witnesses, which fall into two categories, depend- 
ing on the perceived degree of agreement each shows with others in the 


group. 


120 Such a comparison could be made by going through Swanson’s large volume on Acts 
and locating variation units where both 614 and Codex D are cited as witnesses, and then 
assessing whether the variant in question is a D-cluster reading; one could then tabulate 
the rate of agreement/disagreement between Codex D and 614, arriving at a percentage 
of agreement—a long process indeed! See Reuben J. Swanson, ed., New Testament Greek 
Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged in Horizontal Lines against Codex Vaticanus: The 
Acts of the Apostles (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena: William Carey Interna- 
tional University Press, 1998). 
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Primary witnesses for the D-text cluster include Codex D, Ps, P5, P?" (see 
below), Old Latin d, A, and J, cop“” [in N-A = mae; in UBS = cop"*t], sy*™s, 
sy^*, syralmsK, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and Ephrem.” The 
slightly longer list of secondary witnesses includes Greek minuscules 614 and 
383; Old Latin s, e, t, g» r, ar, c, dem, p, gig, q, w; sy", numerous patristic 
sources, for example, Rebaptismate, Ambrosiaster, Hilary, Speculum, et al., 
and several versions, including the Armenian and Georgian. What is most 
important is that all these witnesses are mixed in their texts—that is, while 
they contain numerous readings in common that have been identified as 
distinctive readings of the D-text cluster, at the same time they reveal a fair 
number of readings akin to the alternate B-text cluster orthe later Byzantine 
tradition. 

Relevant to this was Barbara Aland's point that 614 had none ofthe larger 
additions and paraphrases characterizing the D-text cluster? to which 
Christopher Tuckett responded, 


By the time of 614, i.e. in the 13th century, the greatest pressure is likely to have 
been to conform the text to that of the Byzantine text. And in this process, 
it would be precisely the longer additions, expansions and paraphrases of 
the Western text which would have been the most obvious candidates for 
omission if these were not in the Byzantine text. Smaller details of the text, 
precisely because they were smaller and more incidental, may have been less 
likely to be assimilated.” 


121 p (P.Oxy. LXXIV:4968, fifth century), published in 2009, preserves portions of Acts 10— 
12 and 1517 (discussed below). For details on primary and secondary witnesses, see E.J. Epp, 
The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966), 28-34 [Unchanged reprints: Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 
2001; Cambridge University Press, 2005]. 

Boismard chose only four as main witnesses: D, Old Latin A, Harklean Syriac (sy^*$ and 
sy), and Coptic G™: M.-E. Boismard, Le texte occidental des Actes des Apötres (EBib n.s. 40; 
Paris: Gabalda, 2000), 14; on these and minor witnesses, see 13-46; see also the earlier work 
by Boismard and A. Lamouille, Le texte occidental des Actes des Apótres (2 vols.; “Synthese” 
17; Paris: Éditions Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1984), 111-95. 

122 Parker, Introduction, 171, regarding the D-cluster, reports as general opinion that “the 
main thing that the manuscripts of this type have in common is that while they differ 
from those of other types, they differ from each other almost as much." He takes this as a 
negative; I view it as an accurate assessment of the extensive mixture in D-cluster witnesses, 
forced upon them, through conformation and assimilation, by MSS of textual clusters with 
ascending use and dominance—as already described above. 

123 Barbara Aland, “Entstehung, Charakter und Herkunft des sog. westlichen Textes,” 26, 
brought to my attention by Christopher Tuckett, “How Early Is the ‘Western’ Text of Acts?" 
in The Book of Acts as Church History: Text, Textual Traditions and Ancient Interpretations/ 
Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte: Text, Texttraditionen und antike Auslegungen (ed. 
Tobias Nicklas and Michael Tilly; BZNW 120; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 74. 

124 Tuckett, “How Early Is the ‘Western’ Text of Acts?" 75. 
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What, then, is an appropriate method for identifying the D-cluster ele- 
ments in these primary and secondary witnesses? Stated negatively, with 
only six Greek MSS among them (Codex D; the fragmentary P? and Dis: Dr 
614 and 383), all with mixed texts, a method that compares only Greek MSS 
with one another, without adjustment for mixture, cannot isolate the readings 
that these Greek MSS share with the non-Greek witnesses in the core group— 
and thus can never bring the D-text cluster onto its radar screen. That is, a 
raw comparison of test passages in Text und Textwert will not yield mean- 
ingful statistics on the relationship between Codex D (05) and 614 (or any 
other relevant Greek MSS), and, valuable as it is for numerous method- 
ological tasks, all that Text und Textwert can do in this context is reveal 
agreements/disagreements between Greek MSS with mixed texts, and then 
only where test passages exist. Moreover, raw statistics do not consider the 
nature ofthe variants (more on this momentarily), and therefore such mea- 
surement not only diminishes, but also likely destroys our chances of identi- 
fying witnesses closely related to the D-text cluster, notably mixed MSS and 
non-Greek witnesses. 

Apparently, the same applies to the otherwise highly promising Coher- 
ence-Based Genealogical Method.” As I understand its current phase (com- 
plex as it is), primarily it accommodates only continuous text Greek MSS 
(but see below), does not regularly treat fragmentary texts (though that is a 
theoretical option), does not take into account MS corrections or marginal 
text (since "they do not represent continuous text"), and, most important, 
does not handle variants in patristic citations or versions unless "they, cer- 
tainly or presumably, rest upon a Greek exemplar in a now lost Greek text 
witness.” Note, however, that the CBGM was applied to the Harclean 
Syriac (sy^) by Klaus Wachtel and two Cambridge University biochemists. 
This was possible because Barbara Aland and A. Juckel earlier provided 
a back-translation of the Syriac text into Greek, with a critical apparatus. 


125 Developed by Gerd Mink at Münster; see his “Problems of a Highly Contaminated 


Tradition,” 13-85; see 85 for references to his earlier publications. For updates, http://intf.uni 
-muenster.de/cbgm/en.html. Parker, Introduction, 169-171, offers a summary, further website 
sources, and bibliography. 

126 Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition,” 78. On fragmentary MSS, see 
ibid., 21; idem, “Guide to ‘Genealogical Queries,’” (http://intf-uni-muenster.de/cbgm/guide 
_en.html), 3. “There is no option to include lectionaries,” ibid. Information on such inclu- 
sions and limitations appears not to be readily accessible, but see Matthew Spencer, Klaus 
Wachtel, and Christopher]. Howe, “The Greek Vorlage of the Syra Harclensis: A Comparative 
Study on Method in Exploring Textual Genealogy,” TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 
7 (2002): 15 pp. plus 57 pp. of figures, tables, and data; see esp. 4-5; Klaus Wachtel, “Towards 
a Redefinition of External Criteria,” 109-127. 
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This suggests the obvious: the CBGM can be applied to NT versions if they 
have been retroverted into Greek—a very large “if,” due to the complica- 
tions involved." 

To the extent that these limitations exist or continue to exist, the full 
D-text cluster will never appear on this Method's radar screen either, and cer- 
tainly no such Greek-only cluster would be recognized. Moreover, appar- 
ently the CBGM cannot disclose mixture in Greek manuscripts; yet, if that 
can be accomplished, it would be helpful—in the D-text cluster—only with 
its handful of Greek witnesses. 


b. Codex Bezae (D) as the Essence (or Not) of the D-Text Cluster. Comparison 
of only Greek manuscripts with Codex D (05) to find shared agreements 
is an inadequate methodology in another way, for it assumes incorrectly 
that Codex D in Acts in all of its readings represents the D-text cluster, 
and it mistakenly assumes that the D-text cluster is entirely represented 
in Codex D. In other words, the assumption is that Codex D forms the 
standard for determining the D-text cluster, a mistake common not only 
in the past but also recently.” Such comparisons only work if Codex D (as 


127 Spencer, Wachtel, and Howe, “Greek Vorlage ofthe Syra Harclensis,” 5-6, 10-12. For the 
sy" tr. into Greek, Barbara Aland and A. Juckel, Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung, 
vol. 1: Die grossen katholischen Briefe (ANTF 7; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 271-286 (James, 
1Peter, 1John); vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe, Teil 1: Rómer- und 1. Korintherbrief (1991), 559— 
598; Teil 2: 2. Korintherbrief, Galaterbrief, Epheserbrief, Philipperbriefund Kolosserbrief (1995), 
491-534; Teil 3: 1./2. Thessalonischerbrief, 1./2. Timotheusbrief, Titusbrief, Philemonbrief und 
Hebräerbrief (2002), 451-499. 

On the well-known complexities of translating Greek into the languages of the early 
versions, see the sections on "Limitations of [Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, 
Latin, Gothic, and Old Church Slavonic] in Representing Greek" by noted experts in Bruce 
M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmission, and Limita- 
tions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977). 

128 Eg. Stanley E. Porter, “Developments in the Text of Acts before the Major Codices," 
in The Book of Acts as Church History: Text, Textual Traditions and Ancient Interpretations/ 
Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte: Text, Texttraditionen und antike Auslegungen (ed. 
Tobias Nicklas and Michael Tilly; BZNW 120; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 31-67, where the 
readings of manuscripts of Acts (P9, P. p35, P45, P48, P53, Pl, 057, and 0189) that date 
before the great majuscules are compared with the latter (x, B, and D). Codex D is taken 
as "the major true representative of that [i.e., Western] tradition" (37), though Albert Clark's 
reconstruction ofthe D-text tradition (in his Acts ofthe Apostles) is used when D has lacunae. 
The latter, for the most part, would have been a better choice for comparison ofthe D-cluster 
tradition than Codex D unadjusted for mixture (37). 

J. Keith Elliott in his important article on "Codex Bezae and the Earliest Greek Papyri" 
(in Codex Bezae: Studies from the Lunel Colloquium, June 1994 [ed. D.C. Parker and C.-B. 
Amphoux; NTTS 42; Leiden: Brill, 1996], 161-182) very deliberately compares all papyri earlier 
than the fifth century to Codex D only, though with occasional inclusion of additional 
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will become apparent) is acknowledged to be a later version of an earlier 
text that has suffered assimilation from and conformation to rival texts. 
When other witnesses— Greek, Latin, Syriac, or Coptic, and early patristic 
citations—reveal numerous variants in agreement with Codex D, then one 
may be confident that something approaching an earlier textual cluster is 
making its appearance. In the process, Codex D will be recognized as mixed 
like all other members, though it takes precedence because of its extensive 
coverage and relatively early date. As to be noted later, meaningful variants 
should be given preference. 

Beginning with Westcott-Hort, most scholars of the D-text cluster have 
granted the text behind it a second-century existence, and there is suffi- 
cient evidence for that view.” Therefore, while Codex D may be the best 
representative of the D-text cluster, the search for that cluster must begin 
by accumulating a body of readings generally shared among the primary 
and secondary D-cluster witnesses, which are heavily non-Greek. 


c. The Nature of D-Text Cluster Readings. One more factor bears on 
method, namely, the nature of variants that are replete in the D-cluster 
tradition. Naturally, the usual variations are present, but what sets the D- 
cluster apart is the generally expansive nature of so many readings—hence, 
the D-cluster in Acts has long been characterized as paraphrastic, though 
there are omissions as well. The most distinctive variants involve words, 
phrases, clauses, and even full sentences and complete verses that alter a 
scene, a context, a description, a sequence, an apparent motivation, or an 
expressed viewpoint. When such notions are written in Latin, but especially 
in Syriac or Coptic, syntax differences often will disallow word-for-word 
equivalence, and there are other disjunctions, but in most cases it will be 
obvious whether the same idea is being expressed regardless ofthe language 
and in spite of minor differences. Each variant, however, must be scruti- 
nized to be sure that none is overlooked because similarities in meaning 
have not been recognized—a common result when minor differences have 
been privileged in the process of comparison. Tuckett said it best: 


witnesses. Elliott, however, is very well aware that the Old Latin, Old Syriac, and the citations 
of Irenaeus are important for any assessment of the D text type, but that was not congenial 
to his purpose in this article (161). 

129 The literature here is large, from Westcott-Hort to the present. See, e.g., Bart D. Ehrman, 
"The Text of the Gospels at the End of the Second Century," in Codex Bezae: Studies from the 
Lunel Colloquium, June 1994 (ed. C-B. Amphoux and D.C. Parker; NTTS 22; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 
100-102; repr. in Ehrman, Studies, 76-78, for insightful analysis and cogent argumentation. 
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The methodology used in the Text und Textwert volumes, which counts agree- 
ment only when there is absolutely precise verbal identity, serves to exag- 
gerate the (generally very small) differences between, say, P?* and D while 
ignoring their (slightly more general) striking agreement with each other. 


His examples are two lengthy variants in Acts 19:1 and 14 found in P? and 
Codex D. Both readings are test passages in Text und Textwert, and both 
are "strikingly similar" in meaning. Yet, Text und Textwert counted both 
as disagreements between DS and Codex D “because of the (relatively very 
minor) variations in wording between them."? That result may be correct 
technically, but not substantively, and it illustrates what the D-text cluster is 
up against! The principle enunciated here is applicable exponentially to the 
non-Greek sources among the core witnesses to the D-text cluster, where 
one must assess what the variants express and then make judgments based 
on the similarity of sense—or the lack thereof. 


C. An Appropriate Method for Identifying 
the D-Cluster in Acts: "Triangulation of Witnesses" 


As already emphasized, a relevant method for disclosing the D-text cluster 
in Acts begins by comparing the core witnesses in their several languages 
with one another to extract a batch of readings supported by at least two or 
three, but preferably more, primary witnesses. Those who have worked with 
Acts know that regular combinations of witnesses support a large body of 
readings distinct from those in the B-cluster tradition. Such combinations 
of witnesses are easily found by combing the apparatuses of Nestle-Aland 
and the UBS New Testaments. Naturally, secondary witnesses, and others, 
will add support for these readings. 

Frequent combinations (from random examples) occur in Acts 4:8: Dd 
614 h cop9?* Cypr Ir“; Acts 4:8: Dd A sy™s cop9* Acts 6:1, 6:3, 6:5: Dd A 
cop”; Acts 5:33: 614 A sy^* cop995 Acts 8:24: D sy"™s cop?*' Tert Ephr; Acts 
8:37: L sy"* cop“ Ir Tert Cypr Aug; Acts 10:33a: P" Dd p q prov sa? cop?*? 
sy^* sypalmsk; Acts 12:1: P" D 614 p w sy™ cop9*5 Acts 16:35a: P" Dd sys Cass 
Ephr( #9 eet (43), The list could go on ad infinitum. 

Therefore, to determine whether a reading belongs to the D-text cluster, a 
procedure is employed that can be named the “Triangulation of Witnesses.” 
The method is simple enough: knowledge of two fixed points enables one to 


139 Tuckett, “How Early Is the ‘Western’ Text of Acts?” 72; see also Elliott, “Codex Bezae and 
the Earliest Greek Papyri,” 180 n. 23. 
13! “How Early Is the ‘Western’ Text of Acts?” 72-73. 
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locate a third point, and so on. Atthe outset, there are several fixed points for 
the D-text cluster, namely the primary witnesses, and among them identical 
readings (or readings with identical or very similar meaning) that differ from 
the mainstream can be identified, which plausibly constitute elements dis- 
tinctive to the D-text cluster. In other words, the textual critic triangulates 
the witnesses, that is, observes identical readings—readings with essen- 
tially the same sense—in two or more primary witnesses and then resurveys 
the remaining primary and secondary witnesses for additional support in 
agreement. Further support of witnesses in the remaining textual environ- 
ment then would be noted, but if a core of primary D-cluster witnesses is 
present, with secondary witnesses as allies, the conclusion is justified that a 
pre-Codex D level of the D-text cluster has been reached. At the same time, 
when members of the core group have readings characteristic, for example, 
ofthe B-text cluster, those elements most likely are due to mixture or assim- 
ilation to that cluster, and they will occur in all the primary and secondary 
D-cluster witnesses, including Codex D. 

Since very early patristic writers (Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian) belong 
to this core group, the accumulated body of D-cluster material may be pre- 
sumed to have early origins, undoubtedly in the second century. Tuckett, 
for example, collected forty-eight readings from Irenaeus that agree with 
Codex D readings over against Nestle-Aland (the rough equivalent of the 
B-text cluster), and there were only twenty-four other readings where Ire- 
naeus disagrees with Codex D.'? 

A striking illustration and, to my mind, a clear confirmation ofthe validity 
of the triangulation method comes with an analysis of the recently pub- 
lished P”’ (P.Oxy. 4968, fifth century—which, like cop““, originated in a 
period similar to that of Codex D). P'”, edited by D.C. Parker and S.R. Pick- 


132 Ibid., 78-86. Naturally, agreement simply with Codex D must be followed by testing 
whether such readings represent a pre-Codex D level. In twenty-six variation units where 
Irenaeus and Codex D agree in the extant portion of Coptic G67 (Acts 11—15:3), an incomplete 
check shows that G67 agrees with Codex D and Irenaeus in 9, though the number certainly is 
higher because I used only passages of G67 known twenty-seven years (!) before the MS was 
published by Hans-Martin Schenke: Apostelgeschichte 1,1-15,3 im mittelägyptischen Dialekt 
des Koptischen (Codex Glazier) (TU 137; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1991); see E.J. Epp, “Coptic 
Manuscript G67 and the Róle of Codex Bezae as a Western Witness in Acts," JBL 85 (1966): 
197—212; repr. and updated in idem, Perspectives, 15—39. 

133 DÉI was edited by D.C. Parker and S.R. Pickering, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 74 
(Graeco-Roman Memoirs 95; London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2009), 1-45. For an impor- 
tant analysis, see Gabel, “The Text of P127 (P.Oxy. 4968),” 107-152; also, “A Critical Apparatus 
for Acts 10:32-12:9, 15:29-17:10,” a companion publication by the Münster Institute: http://intf 
.uni-muenster.de/P127/, with 135 pages (!) of data. 
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ering, preserves seventy-five verses from Acts 10:32 to 1710. Among the ten 
D-cluster primary witnesses,"* Codex D, sy™s, and sy" are extant for all 
seventy-five verses; syra'mK for twelve; Old Latin / for sixty-four; cop®” (i.e., 
sy™ or sy"*?) for twenty-two; and Ephrem for an unknown overlap. There is 
no overlap between D and the sparse P® and P^, or Old Latin ^. Within 
the seventy-five extant verses of P", however, are twenty-four variation 
units where P" and Codex D agree in significant, meaning-changing vari- 
ants, and where, in eighteen of them, they are joined in support by one 
to three additional primary witnesses. Numerous secondary D-cluster wit- 
nesses also come into play, and in only two variation units (10:32; 16:39) is 
there wide Greek support beyond the primary and secondary D-cluster wit- 
nesses. The end result is an array of well-known variants, inevitably standing 
over against the traditional B-textual cluster and supported by the tightly 
knit group of D-cluster witnesses. The editors of P?" and Gabel emphasize 
that P” and D (05) agree with each other extensively, but that they also dis- 
agree frequently, leading to the view that they present two "free" versions, 
with the implication that they are not closely related.** It should be said 
at once, however, that such a combination of agreement and disagreement 
is common to—indeed, a feature of—all primary and secondary D-cluster 
witnesses, for reasons stated earlier. 

The eight relevant primary witnesses are combined in thirteen combi- 
nations in these twenty-four variation units: P?"-D alone (Acts 15:38; 16:19; 
16:22; 16:35a; 16:40; 17:4); P-D + (15:30); + sy" (16:30); + sy*"* (15:41; 16:1); 
+ syralmsK (10:33b); + cop“ (10:41). Next, P-D + sy" and cop““ (10:41b; 1:2; 
12:1; 12:7); + sy" and Ephrem (16:29); + sy" and Ephrem (16:4; 16:35a); + l and 
Ephrem (15:34). Finally, P-D + sy‘, gleck, and cop® (10:33a); + syPamk, 
L, and cop““ (10:32; 10:33c). Space limitations exclude detailed examples, 
but notice Acts 1:2, where a lengthy version of Peter's delay in reaching 
Jerusalem is found (with minor variations) in D D, d, p, ro, w, vg"*, sy", 
Cop?*—two Greek witnesses, but no others, yet with four primary wit- 
nesses to the D-cluster.** 


Summary. The preceding discussion has focused on the D-text cluster as a 
case in point. Its purpose was twofold: not only to demonstrate that clusters 


134 Or eleven primary witnesses if Old Latin d is treated separately from D (05). 

135 Parker and Pickering, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 74:6-15; on "free" text, 6, 8, 12, 14-15; but in 
greater detail in Gabel, "The Text of P127," 109-135, 141-148. 

136 Acts 11:2 is a test-passage in Text und Textwert ... Apostelgeschichte, 1:508—511. Of the 
other passages above, only 12:3; 15:34; and 16:35b are test passages. 
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exist among NT MSS, but also to emphasize that methods appropriate 
to these primary sources are essential for their identification. Moreover, 
clusters in Acts are illustrative of those elsewhere in the NT, especially in 
the Four Gospels. Why do clusters matter? Because they assist us in two 
significant ways: (1) tracing the transmission of the NT texts over time 
and (2) understanding the nature of the many witnesses to those texts, 
for example, their textual complexions and their interrelationships. In this 
respect, clusters function much as "text types" have since Westcott-Hort, 
though with the recognition that now definitions are necessarily less rigid, 
MSS are far more numerous, and their interrelationships are much more 
complex. For the several reasons offered earlier, it would be premature, 
therefore, to affirm that new tools and methods now available allow the D- 
text cluster to be abandoned. On the contrary, both the Text und Textwert 
test-passages method and that of comparing Greek MSS only with other 
Greek MSS are inadequate to establish the existence of the D-cluster or 
to demonstrate its nonexistence. Likewise, a method is inadequate that 
compares other witnesses only with Codex D (05) to determine the degree 
to which such witnesses support the D-text cluster, for its assumption that 
Codex D fully represents the D-cluster tradition is misguided. 

Rather, the triangulation of witnesses is a method that suits the circum- 
stances we face, namely, (1) the paucity of Greek witnesses to the D-text 
cluster, (2) the gradual phenomenon of conformity of witnesses to supers- 
essionist texts, (3) the consequent element of mixture in all D-cluster wit- 
nesses, and (4) the expansive, paraphrastic nature of many D-text readings. 
It is a method that can identify and affirm the D-cluster entity. Moreover, 
D, as cop** did during past decades, strengthens the concept of a multilan- 
guage, early D-textual cluster of witnesses in Acts, alongside a differentiated 
B-textual cluster. The editors of P" have asserted that "it is hard to see how 
the bipolar concept of a two-text form of Acts can continue to be main- 
tained. At the very least, the history of the text of Acts will need extensive 
revision.” Two questions arise: first, can a history of the text of Acts be 
written from an analysis largely ofthe minutiae ofthe Greek manuscript tra- 
dition? The answer is assuredly “yes,” but is that the history of that text? And 
second, can a history of Acts’ text be written from meaningful variants that 
find mutual support and form at least two distinguishable bodies of mate- 
rial across witnesses in several languages—where the minutiae of textual 
transmission cannot easily be differentiated? Again, the answer is assuredly 


137 Parker and Pickering, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 74:8. 
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"yes." After all, in a tradition like the D-textual cluster, where Greek evidence 
is considerably diminished (for reasons stated above), witnesses in the sev- 
eral languages of early Christianities constitute the full and rich evidence 
that comparison only of Greek with Greek witnesses cannot furnish. Natu- 
rally, an apparatus criticus supplies this broader evidence, but too often it is 
overlooked in the processes of textual criticism prior to producing a critical 
edition. In the final analysis, it was too soon a quarter century ago to desig- 
nate the D-cluster a “phantom,” and now it may be too early to abandon the 
idea of a bipolar form of Acts’ textual tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


The extensive discussion of “clusters” up to this point has not included a def- 
inition. Simplistically, a cluster is a group of NT MSS whose texts are more 
closely related to one another than the cluster—as a group, or as individual 
members—is related to other groups or to other MSS. How are such rela- 
tionships determined? By comparing, for agreement or disagreement, the 
characteristics of the texts in individual MSS with those of others, consid- 
ering not only the fine detail of their terminology, orthography, grammar 
and syntax, word order, and so on, and their agreement or not in error, but 
also their agreement/disagreement in sense, thought, or ideology. That is 
not saying much, for the tricky issue, of course, is determining, in percent- 
ageterms, what extent ofagreement in readings joins members into a group, 
and what degree of separation in agreements determines the existence ofa 
separate group. As discussed earlier, these measurements have been delib- 
erated ever since Colwell, but perhaps the best gauge issues from those 
who recently have established groups in actual practice—such as editors 
of volumes in the SBL series (The New Testament in the Greek Fathers [see 
note 73, above])—or will come from the CBGM when it treats the Gospels 
and Acts, where fresh analyses will be helpful. Specifically, editors ofthe SBL 
volumes inevitably recommended that Colwell's percentage of agreements 
(70 percent for group members, with a 10 percent gap for separation from 
other groups) should be reduced. Further analysis will produce such refine- 
ments, and others, as we work toward a consensus on the matter. 

Once isolated, what do clusters do for us? First, they represent milestones 
along the transmission paths of the NT text, signaling those clusters that 
are earlier than others and assisting a rehearsal of the text's history. Sec- 
ond, clusters have certain discrete characteristics (such as age, quality, and 
sometimes known location), and—in the search for the earliest attainable 
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text—witnesses whose readings frequently join those in members, for 
example, of an early cluster will accumulate support for their priority over 
other readings. 

Hence, what kinds of textual clusters exist among NT textual witnesses, 
or how they can be identified, are questions that have to be resolved by 
appropriate methods. In all cases, it must be recognized that the materi- 
als under study are not required to conform to the method being applied to 
them, but, rather, the method must accommodate and be adapted 
to the materials being investigated. If that is not feasible, then alternate 
methods—if possible—should be formulated in an effort to achieve a reso- 
lution. 

All methods utilized to disclose relationships among MSS and their texts 
involve human choices, inferences, and interpretations, clouding absolute 
certainty in the results. This is obvious enough in the differing outcomes 
that emerge, for example, when, in traditional methods of quantitative mea- 
surement, the quantities of MSS in a study are altered or the representation 
of MSS that earlier have been identified as similar in nature is increased or 
deceased. Likewise, a subjective element enters when there is discrimina- 
tion, or weighing of variants after counting, and in other ways. Subjective 
aspects are present also in the CBGM, evident, for example, when Wachtel 
referred to certain choices made by the textual critic and asserted that “[t]he 
analysis of coherence cannot relieve us of considering the intrinsic qual- 
ity of variants—quite the contrary." Also, while acknowledging the human 
aspects, he stated that “[t]he subjective element in applying both internal 
and external criteria is balanced by the objective facts provided by pre- 
genealogical coherence."*5 It turns out that we are all “in the same boat,” 
which requires tolerance for methods that might be more appropriate for 
certain tasks and patience for new methods to be understood and perhaps 
adjusted to varying situations. 

All NT textual critics share the same overall goals: to understand the com- 
plex transmission history of the NT text and to sort through the myriad 
variants both to reach the earliest attainable text and to permit all meaning- 
ful variants to narrate aspects of early Christian thought and life that they 
encapsulate. More than ever before, we are working together with interna- 
tional collegiality to attain these worthy objectives. 


138 Wachtel, "Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria,” 126-127. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING READINGS 
IN NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM" 


Tommy Wasserman 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In practically all current methodologies in New Testament textual criticism, 
criteria related to external and internal evidence are taken into account in 
varying combination. Thoroughgoing or rigorous eclecticism, for example, 
relies primarily on internal evidence, whereas reasoned eclecticism—the 
dominant force in contemporary textual criticism—applies a combination 
of external and internal evidence. 

The problem that has remained, however, is how to combine the entire 
set of criteria in order to determine the originality of readings: which criteria 
should be applied when, and what weight should each be given? Very often 
the criteria will compete with one another in different ways so that deci- 
sions are based on a *balance of probabilities." Moreover, different schools 
place different weight upon different sets of criteria. Hence, the apparent 
risk is that any variant reading can be defended by an arbitrary combina- 
tion of criteria. Methodological progress, then, lies in greater control and 
precision in the application of external and internal criteria.” 


* I wish to thank Michael Holmes, Gerd Mink, and Klaus Wachtel for their valuable 
comments on earlier drafts of this essay. 

! See, e.g., J.K. Elliott, "Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” 
ch. 26 in this volume; and Michael W. Holmes, "Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament 
Textual Criticism,” ch. 27 in this volume. A historical-documentary approach that would 
take into account only external evidence remains as a theoretical possibility. The Byzantine- 
priority position, as advocated by Maurice A. Robinson, comes closest to such an approach. 
The primary determination ofthe text within Byzantine priority is based on external criteria, 
whereas internal criteria are used only to explain readings that deviate from the Byzantine 
archetype as established on external grounds. See Maurice A. Robinson, "New Testament 
Textual Criticism: The Case for Byzantine Priority,” TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 
[http://purl.org/TC] 6 (2001): pars. 1-113. 

? See EJ. Epp, “Textual Criticism,” in The New Testament and Its Modern Interpreters (ed. 
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One crucial controlling factor is the interaction between the evaluation 
of the individual reading and the overall view of the history of the text. 
Günther Zuntz describes the ideal interaction between the history of the 
tradition and the individual variant as a fruitful "circle which is typical of 
the critical process.” 

Similarly, the evaluation of individual readings is closely connected to 
external evidence. The evaluation of the textual character of a witness or 
a group of witnesses involves a process of weighing internal evidence at as 
many points of variation as possible, in order to find out about the overall 
quality of that witness or group of witnesses. This external evidence is then 
applied again to individual problems. It seems impossible to avoid circular 
reasoning, but the question is how to best control the procedure and make 
it as objective as possible.* 

In my opinion, the ideal procedure should be described not as a cir- 
cle, but as a spiral—an iterative critical process working from the known 
to the unknown. A groundbreaking attempt in this direction was made by 
B.F. Westcott and F J.A. Hort in the late nineteenth century.’ In the introduc- 
tion to their critical edition, Hort described, with great precision and clarity, 
their view ofthe history oftransmission and the principles and criteria they 
applied in their reconstruction of The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
Their endeavor led to the final overthrow of the textus receptus and set the 
agenda for twentieth-century textual criticism. 


II. WESTCOTT AND HORT 


About halfway into the twentieth century, E.C. Colwell acknowledged that 
Westcott and Hort's method had become “the canonical method for restor- 
ing the original text ofthe books ofthe New Testament.” As Colwell pointed 


EJ. Epp and G.W. MacRae, S,J.; Philadelphia: Fortress; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), 102- 
103. 
3 Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum 
London: Oxford University Press, 1953), 13. 

^ See the critique leveled against Alands' classification of manuscripts by Bart D. Ehrman, 
"A Problem of Textual Circularity: The Alands on the Classification of New Testament 
Manuscripts,” Bib 70 (1989): 377—388. 
5 B.F. Westcott and F J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (2 vols.; London: 
Macmillan, 1881-1882). 

$ E.C. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations," JBL 65 
1947): 109. 
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out, however, their method actually involved several steps in order to meet 
the unique requirements of the New Testament textual tradition. First, 
Westcott and Hort had effectively used the genealogical method as prac- 
ticed in classical philology in order to prove theoretically that “a majority of 
manuscripts [as represented by the textus receptus] is not necessarily to be 
preferred as correct." 

However, Colwell explained, there were two limitations to the genealog- 
ical method that made it inapplicable to the New Testament textual tradi- 
tion. The first serious limitation has to do with the “almost universal pres- 
ence of mixture" in the New Testament textual tradition.’ All manuscripts 
are copied from previous manuscripts, normally from a single exemplar. 
Mixture, or *contamination," however, occurs when a scribe introduces one 
or more readings from a different exemplar? The genealogical method pre- 
supposes a tradition without contamination. 

The basic procedure that Westcott and Hort used in order to discover 
which strands oftransmission were least affected by contamination adheres 
to a basic principle that has become widely adopted ever since: "Knowledge 
of documents should precede final judgement upon readings.” This is 
exactly the type of iterative procedure that is necessary. 

The second serious limitation is, as Colwell noted, that the "genealogical 
method can trace the tree down to the last two branches, but it can never 
unite these last two in the main trunk—it can never take the last step." Or 
as Hort put it, “Where the two ultimate witnesses differ, the genealogical 
method ceases to be applicable, and a comparison of the intrinsic general 
character of the two texts becomes the only resource."? Therefore, Westcott 
and Hort had to rely on evaluations made on the basis of what they defined 


7 Ibid., 13-114. 

8 Ibid., 114. See Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:8. 

9 Colwell also mentions the other type of mixture known as “block-mixture,” i.e., when 
“one section of a manuscript has one ancestry and another section of the same manuscript 
has a different ancestry" ("Genealogical Method," 116). 

1? Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:31. As Hort explains further, "By this cautious 
advance from the known to the unknown we are enabled to deal confidently with a great 
mass of those remaining variations, open variations, so to speak, the confidence being 
materially increased when, as usually happens, the document thus found to have the better 
text is also the older. Inference from the ascertained character of other readings within the 
identical text, transmitted, it is to be assumed, throughout under identical conditions, must 
have a higher order of certainty than the inferences dependent on general probabilities 
which in most cases make up Internal Evidence of Readings" (2.32-33). 

11 Colwell, “Genealogical Method,” 113. 

12 Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:42. 
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as "Internal Evidence of Readings," involving "Transcriptional" and "Intrin- 
sic" probabilities, and "Internal Evidence of Documents.” 

In a significant essay, Eldon J. Epp characterized the twentieth-century 
development of the field up to 1974 as an "interlude," meaning that there 
had actually been little progress after Westcott and Hort." Perhaps the 
most telling sign that he pointed to was the fact that the most widely used 
Greek New Testament editions differed little from the WH edition. Epp 
concluded that the main reason for this interlude was a lack of progress 
in textual theory.” Here lies the basic problem: although the application 
of external and internal criteria—"eclecticism"—has become an almost 
universal method, it has been practiced without a consensus about either 
the history of the text or how to apply the various criteria, which has 
therefore led to very different results.’ 


III. EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL CRITERIA IN CURRENT PRACTICE 


The formulation of a theoretical framework of the textual history is intri- 
cately connected to the practice of making textual decisions in individual 
passages of the New Testament. Since no single MS or group of MSS can be 
followed automatically (due to the presence of contamination), decisions 
must be made on a passage-by-passage basis." The evaluation of variant 
readings in individual passages is generally based on some guiding rules or 
principles. Such principles relating to external and internal evidence have 
a long history that reaches back to antiquity, but it was not until modern 
times that they were formulated in systematic fashion." 

In 171, Gerhard von Mastricht published the first formal list of “canons 
of criticisms" in the preface to his edition of the Greek New Testament.” 


13 Ibid., 2:19-39. 

14 EJ. Epp, “The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,” JBL 
(1974): 386-414. 

15 Ibid., 389-391. 

16 Ibid., 404; idem, "A Continuing Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism?" HTR 73 
(1980): 131-151; see Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism," 784—790 (1st ed., 349-350). 

17 The Alands call this the “local principle,” or, in practical application, a "local-genealogi- 
cal" method. See Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text ofthe New Testament: An Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. 
E.F. Rhodes; 2d ed; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 34, 281. 

18 See EJ. Epp, “The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual Criticism: Solution or 
Symptom," HTR 69 (1976): 216-242. 

19 Gerhard von Mastricht, H KAINH AIAOHKH, Novum Testamentum (Amsterdam: 
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Mastricht's Canon XXIV claimed that, for the most part, a variant reading 
"disappears," that is, it can be dropped from consideration as a candidate for 
the original text, when the origin of that reading is discovered. This canon 
was soon adopted in subsequent canon lists. Constantin von Tischendorf 
reformulated it in a more familiar form: “In discrepant readings, that should 
be preferred which may have given occasion to the rest, or which appears 
to comprise the elements of the others."^ 

Westcott and Hort regarded this principle as the very essence of tran- 
scriptional probability, concerned as it is ^with the relative fitness of each 
[reading] for explaining the existence of others.”” Since they applied what 
I have described as a spiral (iterative) procedure, they introduced the prin- 
ciple under transcriptional probability—external evidence came into play 
only successively in the evaluation of readings. By extension, however, the 
principle included both internal and external evidence.? 

Today, the principle is widely regarded as the foundational or preem- 
inent guideline for evaluating variant readings. The Alands describe the 
application of the principle as a “local-genealogical method.” This means 
that, instead of drawing up a stemma of textual witnesses for a book (as in 
the genealogical method), the critic should draw up a stemma of textual 
variants for each variation unit in the New Testament.” 

All other criteria are subordinate to this one and utilized, where possi- 
ble, in the reconstruction of the genealogy of variant readings. For this rea- 
son, I prefer to reserve the term "principle" for this fundamental guideline 
that dictates the whole method of evaluation, in distinction to a "criterion" 
(derived from the Greek xpırypiov), which refers to “a standard on which a 
judgment or decision may be based, "9 akin to an argument or a probabil- 


ity.” 


H. Wetstein, 1711), 11-16, 48-68. For a summary of Mastricht's canons with English transla- 
tions, see Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 218-219. 

20 The canon first appeared in the Latin introduction to Constantin von Tischendorf, 
Novum Testamentum Graece (2d ed.; Leipzig: Winter, 1849). The English translation is taken 
from Samuel P. Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament (London: 
S. Bagster, 1854), 121. 

21 Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:22. 

22 See Holmes’ definition: “[T]he variant most likely to be original is the one that best 
accounts for the origin of all competing variants, in terms of both external and internal 
evidence" ("Reasoned Eclecticism,” 1st ed., 344-345; cf. 771 below). 

?3 Aland and Aland, The Text, 291; see 280-281 (rules 6, 8). 

24 Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (uth ed.; Springfield: Merriam-Webster, 2003). 

25 For a useful discussion of terminology, see EJ. Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons’ of New 
Testament Textual Criticism: Their Value, Validity, and Viability—or Lack Thereof,” in The 
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In practice, the critic will often find that one or several criteria are in con- 
flict with one another, and that several stemmata of readings are possible. 
The decision, then, is based on a *balance of probabilities." It follows that 
the critic must know which criteria to place the greatest weight upon in a 
particular passage. In a classic essay on "The Application of Thought to Tex- 
tual Criticism," A.E. Housman rightly proposed that “every problem which 
presents itself to the textual critic must be regarded as possibly unique." 
This sound view of textual criticism will exclude every mechanical applica- 
tion of one or more criteria to a passage. The problem, of course, is how best 
to correlate the various criteria as one uses them in light of the changing 
circumstances and evidence that each variant potentially presents. 

Bruce Metzger has provided a useful outline of criteria in contempo- 
rary New Testament textual criticism, according to the distinction made 
by Westcott and Hort between (I) external evidence, pertaining to the 
manuscripts themselves, and (II) internal evidence, involving two kinds 
of considerations: (A) transcriptional probabilities relating to what scribes 
were more likely to have copied and (B) intrinsic probabilities relating what 
an author was more likely to have written.” In the following I will go through 
Metzger's list (in abbreviated form) and offer comments on some criteria. 


“I. External evidence, involving considerations bearing upon: 
A. The date and character of the witnesses." 


Most scholars agree that the support of early witnesses increases the likeli- 
hood that a reading has priority. The earliest witnesses, however, are often 
divided. Moreover, some scholars think that massive textual corruption 
occurred before the time of virtually all extant manuscripts, and from such 
a perspective, the criterion loses much of its importance.” 


Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research (ed. 
Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), 79-127. 
Epp, however, refers to the foundational guideline as “the preeminent criterion/probability." 

26 A.E. Housman, “The Application of Thought to Textual Criticism,” Proceedings of the 
Classical Association 18 (1921): 69. 

27 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 12*-14*. This list with minor modification is also found 
in Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 302-304. Epp 
supplies an alternative list of criteria in “Traditional ‘Canons’,” 92-125. 

28 See J.K. Elliott, “Thoroughgoing Eclecticism,” 746, 760-761 (1st ed.: pp. 322, 331). In 
another essay, Elliott denies that there are any “bad” or “good” texts in general and calls for a 
shift from “the cult of the best manuscripts’ to “the cult of the best reading.” See J.K. Elliott, 
“Rational Criticism and the Text of the New Testament,” Theology 75 (1972): 340. 
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More important than the age of the physical manuscript is the age and 
character of the text it carries. Westcott and Hort attempted to demon- 
strate the superiority of their “Neutral” text, as represented chiefly by Codex 
Vaticanus (see below). However, new papyrus discoveries from the 1930s 
and onward caused many scholars to question whether the "Neutral" text 
really represented a pure line of transmission from the earliest time, as 
Westcott and Hort had assumed. Some papyri did not align clearly with 
any of the established text types and, thus, reflected a more diverse and 
fluid state of transmission than expected. Therefore it was suggested that 
the “Neutral text" of Codex Vaticanus must be the product of a schol- 
arly recension that probably took place in Alexandria in the fourth cen- 
tury.? 

With the publication of P^ in 1961, the question of an Alexandrian recen- 
sion came into a new perspective. Studies of P5 in Luke by Carlo M. Martini 
and in John by Calvin L. Porter demonstrated that the text of P5, dated to 
around 200, was almost identical to the text of Codex Vaticanus.? The close 
relationship of P^ and Vaticanus demonstrated the stability of that kind of 
text during at least a century and a half in an era of textual transmission 
that was presumably uncontrolled. Thus, the central question whether the 
"Neutral" (or Alexandrian) text or text type is the result of a recension or of 
a strict transmission was pushed back into the second century. 

The Alands, among others, regard P^ as a major representative ofa “strict” 
text that carefully preserves a text very close to the original, or initial, text.” 


29 Frederic G. Kenyon, "Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament,” in Mémorial 
Lagrange (ed. L.-H. Vincent; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1940), 250. See Kenneth W. Clark, "The Effect of 
Recent Textual Criticism upon New Testament Studies," in The Background of the New Testa- 
ment and Its Eschatology (ed. W.D. Davies and D. Daube; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954), 37; Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 271-272; Werner G. Kümmel, Introduction to 
the New Testament (14th rev. ed. of P. Feine and J. Behm; Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), 384; 
Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption and Restora- 
tion (Oxford: Clarendon, 1964), 215-216. 

30 Calvin L. Porter, “A Textual Analysis of the Earliest Manuscripts of the Gospel of John" 
(Ph.D. diss., Duke University, 1961); idem, "Papyrus Bodmer XV (P75) and the Text of Codex 
Vaticanus," JBL 81 (1962): 363-376; Carlo M. Martini, Il problema della recensionalita del codice 
B alla luca del papiro Bodmer XIV (AnBib 26; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1966). 

3! Epp, "Interlude," 393. 

32 Aland and Aland, The Text, 64, 93. See Gordon D. Fee, “P’, P®, and Origen: The Myth 
of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria," in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. 
Richard N. Longenecker and Merrill C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45; Larry 
Hurtado, "Beyond the Interlude? Developments and Directions in New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts (ed. D.G.K. Taylor; Atlanta: 
SBL, 1999), 26-48 (esp. 37-43); idem, "The New Testament in the Second Century: Text, 
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Other scholars like Helmut Koester, William Petersen, and David Parker 
maintain that this text represents a deliberate attempt to establish a con- 
trolled text at the end ofthe second century.? In my judgment, the question 
of an early recension remains one of the most controversial issues in con- 
temporary textual criticism, the assessment of which will have significant 
implications not only for the application of external criteria to individual 
passages, but also for the overall view of the origin and history of the New 
Testament text. 


“B. The geographical distribution of the witnesses that support a vari- 
ant. 
C. The genealogical relationship of texts and families of witnesses." 


I treat these two criteria together because they have often been associated 
with the theory of text types.” The geographic criterion goes back to at least 
1713, when Richard Bentley emphasized the value of readings independently 
attested in MSS from such diverse places as Egypt, Asia, and the Western 
churches? Such common readings are likely to reach back early in the 
history of transmission before the text spread to distinct localities. 


Collections and Canon,” in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and 
Exegetical Studies (ed. J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006), 3-27 
(esp. 6-8). 

33 Helmut Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” in Gospel 
Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission (ed. W.L. Peter- 
sen; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 37; W.L. Petersen, "The Genesis ofthe 
Gospels," in New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis (ed. A. Denaux; BETL 161; Leuven: 
Peeters and University of Leuven Press, 2002), 33-34 (esp. n. 4); D.C. Parker, The Living Text 
ofthe Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 63, 200. 

34 Scholars like Zuntz and Metzger, who accepted the theory of an Alexandrian recen- 
sion, still recognized that the Alexandrian text was based on superior witnesses and, thus, 
represents the text type closest to the initial text (Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 252, 274; 
Metzger and Ehrman, The Text, 312). Koester and Petersen, on the other hand, think that the 
earliest text must have looked very different and therefore place less weight on the extant 
manuscript evidence (Koester, "The Text,” 19-37; Petersen, "What Text,” 136—152). Petersen 
goes so far as to give priority to patristic evidence in the recovery of the early text ("The 
Genesis," 63; idem, "What Text," 151). For a thorough discussion of these issues, see Tommy 
Wasserman, "The Implications of Textual Criticism for Understanding the ‘Original Text,” in 
Mark and Matthew I: Comparative Readings: Understanding the Earliest Gospels in their First 
Century Settings (ed. Eva-Marie Becker and Anders Runesson; WUNT 271; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2011), 77-96; also Michael W. Holmes, “Text and Transmission in the Second Cen- 
tury,” in The Reliability of the New Testament: Bart Ehrman and Daniel B. Wallace in Dialogue 
(ed. Robert B. Stewart; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 61-79. 

35 On this topic see Eldon Jay Epp, "Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in New 
Testament Textual Criticism," ch. 20 in this volume. 

36 See Epp, "Traditional ‘Canons,’” 100-101. 
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The criterion was more fully developed some years later by J.A. Bengel 
who stated, “[W]itnesses who differ in country, age, and language, are to 
be preferred to those who are closely connected with each other.”” The 
criterion corresponded to Bengel's view of the history of the text. At first 
he assigned MSS with shared readings to three recensional texts originat- 
ing from Alexandria-Egypt (associated with Hesychius); Constantinople- 
Antioch (associated with Lucian); and Jerusalem-Palestine (associated with 
Origen, Pamphilus, and Eusebius). In addition, he assumed that Rome and 
the West had their Latin text translated from Greek MSS that were more 
ancient than the three recensions.? Subsequently, however, Bengel reduced 
the text types to two main groups: the "African" and the “Asiatic,” with var- 
ious subgroups.? 

Subsequently, a large number of other scholars elaborated their own 
theories of recensions, or text types, associated with various geographic 
areas. The monumental work of Westcott and Hort reached a new peak in 
the study of text types, and their basic theory with some modification has 
come to play a major role in the evaluation of readings.'? 

Westcott and Hort argued that in the first centuries of Christianity, four 
types of text developed: the “Neutral,” the “Alexandrian” (a later develop- 
ment of the “Neutral text"), the “Western,” and the "Syrian" text types.” The 
latter three were already acknowledged, but the Alexandrian text type had 
not yet been adequately described because the purest witnesses to this text 
type, or its “Neutral” precursor, the uncials Sinaiticus (01) and Vaticanus 
(03), had not been taken into account. 

On the basis of internal evidence applied to a large number of pas- 
sages (a spiral procedure), Westcott and Hort concluded that Vaticanus and 


37 Admonition 12 (from Bengel's preface to Gnomon Novi Testamenti [Tübingen, 1742] in 
which he published twenty-seven “admonitions” [monita]) in English translation by J. Bandi- 
nel, Gnomon of the New Testament by John Albert Bengel, now first translated into English: 
With Original Notes Explanatory and Illustrative: Revised and Edited by Rev. Andrew R. Fausset, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin (4 vols. Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1858), 1:16. See admonition 5: 
“These codices, however, have been diffused through churches of all ages and countries, and 
approach so near to the original autographs, that, when taken together, in all the multitude 
of their varieties, they exhibit the genuine text" (ibid., 1:14). 

38 Philip David Burk, Joannis Alberti Bengelii Apparatus Criticus ad Novum Testamentum 
(Tübingen, 1763 ['1734]), 56-58 (Intr. § XXXII, Observ. XXII). 

3 "Totum, inquit, genus documentorum, ex quibus variae lectiones colliguntur et deci- 
duntur, in duas quasi nationes distrahitur, asiaticam et africanam" (ibid., 669). 

40 Epp, “Textual Clusters," ch. 20 in this volume; see Metzger, Textual Commentary, 14*— 
16*. 

^! Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:90—119. 
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Sinaiticus were manuscripts of superior quality, particularly the former, and 
that the "Neutral" text type was superior to both the "Syrian" (Byzantine) 
and the "Western" text types, so that, in cases where the internal evidence 
was inconclusive, final decisions could be reached, as the above criterion 
suggests, on the basis of the established genealogical relationship of texts 
and families of witnesses (the largest group being the text type). 

The focus on the genealogical relationship of texts is sound, but there are 
several problems with the geographic criterion and its correlation to text 
types, or “local texts,” to use B.H. Steeter's term.” First, the attestation of 
a reading by geographically diverse witnesses or groups of witnesses does 
not prove its antiquity—the agreement may be due to contamination or 
coincidence. Second, a variety of different texts may be present in the same 
locality at the same time. Indeed, as we will see, the recently developed 
Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM), designed to analyze the 
genealogical relationship oftexts, has accentuated the difficulty of correlat- 
ing the genealogy of texts with any geographic scheme or recension theory, 
at least as applied to the Catholic Letters. 


^D. Witnesses are to be weighed rather than counted." 


This criterion is akin to the first and third criteria—it gives priority to the 
character rather than the number of witnesses in support of a reading.” 


“TI. Internal evidence, involving two kinds of probabilities: 
A. Transcriptional Probabilities depend upon considerations of the 
habits of scribes and upon palaeographical features in the manu- 
scripts." 


The criteria related to transcriptional probabilities are based on the study 
of scribal habits in general.^ However, it is vital to study the individual 
document to acquire knowledge of its particular scribal tendencies. 


“1. In general, the more difficult reading is to be preferred.” 


42 B.H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (London: Macmillan, 1924), 27- 
50. 

43 [n Ehrman and Metzger, The Text, 302, it is subsumed under the previous criterion. 

44 On scribal habits, see James R. Royse, “Scribal Tendencies in the Transmission of the 
Text of the New Testament,” ch. 17 in this volume; idem, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New 
Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden: Brill, 2008); Klaus Junack, "Abschreibpraktiken und 
Schreibergewohnheiten in ihrer Auswirkung auf die Textüberlieferung," in New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. Eldon 
Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 277-295. 
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This well-established criterion, also known as lectio difficilior lectio potior 
or simply lectio difficilior, suggests that it is more likely that a scribe makes 
the text smoother than more complicated. In practice, it may often be hard 
to judge the difference between a difficult reading and a reading that results 
from an error in copying. 5 Hence, the criterion does not apply in cases 
where another more specific transcriptional factor better explains the origin 
of the difficulty. 


“2. In general the shorter reading is to be preferred.” 


The “shorter reading” criterion, or lectio brevior potior, rests on the assump- 
tion that scribes tended to add words to rather than omit words from the 
text. It is one of the most debated criteria and has proven to be in such need 
of qualification that some regard it as relatively useless, in particular for the 
early papyri.“ It is discussed further elsewhere in this volume.” 


“3. Since scribes would frequently bring divergent passages into harmony 
with one another, in parallel passages ... that reading which involves 
verbal dissidence is usually to be preferred to one which is verbally 
concordant.” 


Knowledge of documents is vital to this criterion, that is, whether a witness 
displays a harmonistic tendency. For example, Vaticanus is generally so 
trustworthy in this regard that in those rare instances when one does find 
a potential harmonization, one must be more careful not to presuppose 
automatically such a scenario, since it would go against the known tendency 
of this MS not to harmonize. 


“4. Scribes would sometimes*® 
(a) Replace an unfamiliar word with a more familiar synonym;” 


45 Aland and Aland, The Text, 280-281, specifically reject a mechanical application of 
the rules of the harder reading, the shorter reading, and harmonization. See B. Albrektson, 
"'Difficilior Lectio Probabilior—A Rule of Textual Criticism and Its Use in Old Testament 
Studies,” in Remembering All the Way (ed. Bertil Albrektsson; OtSt 21; Leiden: Brill, 1981), 5-18. 

46 See, e.g., Michael W. Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 343. For general exceptions to 
the criterion, see Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*. 

47 See Royse, “Scribal Tendencies,” ch. 17 above (pp. 465-466). See Epp, who reformulates 
the criterion in order to avoid a simplistic application: [Prefer] “A variant—depending on 
circumstances—that is the shorter/shortest reading or that is the longer/longest reading in 
its variation-unit” (Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons,’” 106). 

48 These general descriptions of scribal habits (4 a-c) could be formulated more specifi- 
cally as criteria: “Prefer a reading that contains unfamiliar word(s),” etc. 
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This criterion rests on the assumption that the familiar tended to replace 
the unfamiliar. It could be questioned, however, whether a scribe would 
replace a less common word, especially if it was completely unfamiliar, 
because then the scribe would not know what to replace it with. 


“(b) Alter a less refined grammatical form or less elegant lexical expres- 
sion, in accord with contemporary Atticizing preferences;" 


In 1963, George D. Kilpatrick suggested that educated scribes were likely to 
have come under the influence of stylists and grammarians who advocated 
a return to the Attic Greek style, so that they altered less refined non-Attic® 
forms to their Attic equivalents.*? The use of the Atticistic criterion, how- 
ever, was soon called into question by several scholars. For example, Martini 
suggested that some of Kilpatrick's examples were invalid and pointed out 
the difficulty of assessing whether Atticism had affected the earliest wit- 
nesses before 400 CE.’ 

Similarly, Gordon Fee offered other examples to demonstrate that the 
opposite tendency was at work as well, that is, scribes would sometimes 
alter a less common Attic form to its non-Attic equivalent, especially if 
the latter was familiar from the Septuagint.? Fee emphasized that one 
must not “exclude Atticism as a possible cause of corruption,” but in the 
specific cases he discussed, there were other more viable explanations for 
the variation.? In defense of Atticism, J.K. Elliott has maintained that such 
an opposite tendency proposed by Fee “would go against the historical 


49 [n this treatment I prefer the term “non-Attic” over “Koine” to denote the counterpart 
to Attic, since Attic is the nucleus of Koine Greek. 

50 George D. Kilpatrick, “Atticism and the Text of the Greek New Testament,” in Neutes- 
tamentliche Aufsätze: Festschrift für Josef Schmid zum 70. Geburtstag (ed. J. Blinzler et al.; 
Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 1963), 125-137. Holmes, "Reasoned Eclecticism," 773 
n.14, points out that Zuntz had already made use of the Atticistic criterion before Kilpatrick. 

51 Carlo M. Martini, “Eclecticism and Atticism in the Textual Criticism of the Greek New 
Testament," in On Language, Culture and Religion: In Honor of Eugene A. Nida (ed. M. Black 
and W.A. Smalley; The Hague: Mouton, 1974), 149-156. 

52 Gordon D. Fee, “Rigorous or Reasoned Eclecticism—Which?" in Studies in New Tes- 
tament Language and Text: Essays in Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of his 
Sixty-fifth Birthday (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 184—191; repr. in E.J. Epp 
and G.D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 131-136. Fee's observations were anticipated by E.C. Colwell, 
“Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program," in Transitions in Biblical Scholarship (ed. J.C. Rylaars- 
dam; Essays in Divinity 6; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), 137-138; repr. in idem, 
Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism ofthe New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 154-155. 

53 Ibid., 191. 
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tradition that can be demonstrated from the grammars and manuals on 
style that have survived, such as those by Moeris and Phrynichus.”** 

Chrys Caragounis has observed that the authors of the NT used many 
non-Attic words, some of which were explicitly rejected by these Atticist 
grammarians, but, at the same time, they also used Attic forms that the 
grammarians approved.* Hence, the presence of Attic forms in the NT do 
not necessarily have to be explained as scribal corruptions, because many 
Attic forms never quite died out—they are even more frequent in Neohel- 
lenic. Caragounis' observations confirm that the question of Atticism is 
complex. The development of Greek has been influenced by Atticism from 
its rise in the first century BCE to the present day.” In any case, the complete 
lists of words from the extant works of Phrynichus and Moeris provided by 
Caragounis will be helpful for evaluating variants that could be affected by 
Atticism.® 

Recently, Timo Flink has taken a first step toward a comprehensive 
treatment of Atticism in New Testament textual criticism by examining 
twenty-five Greek words with non-Attic and Attic forms attested in over 
seven hundred locations in the NT.? Flink concludes that Atticism is a valid 
criterion, but, at the same time confirms Fee's observation that there is 
an opposite tendency in operation as well, although not as frequent.” The 
methodological advance demonstrated by Flink is to study the individual 


54 Elliott, "Thoroughgoing Eclecticism,” ch. 26 in this volume, p. 755 (= 1st ed. p. 327). For 
an extended discussion with Fee, see idem, Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual 
Criticism (EFN 3; Cordoba: Ediciones El Almendro, 1995), 30-32. 

55 According to Caragounis, there are 111 non-Attic words in the NT that Phrynicus explic- 
itly rejected in his Ekloge, in which he discusses 424 words. On the other hand, the NT has 65 
ofthose 424 words in common with Attic against the forms that he condemned. Caragounis' 
calculations were made on the basis of the Nestle-Aland text—he does not discuss textual 
variants. See Chrys C. Caragounis, The Development of Creek and the New Testament: Mor- 
phology, Syntax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (WUNT 167; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2004), 136-137. 

56 Caragounis' discussion of Col 2:16, where there is variation between Attic vouuyvia and 
non-Attic veouyvia, is illustrative (ibid. 480). Whereas Elliott has assumed that the Attic form 
is a later corruption introduced by learned scribes who rejected the popular form veounvia, 
Caragounis demonstrates that in this case the Attic is the popular form that has been used 
all along. 

57 See further idem, “Atticism: Agenda and Achievement,” in Greek: A Language in Evolu- 
tion: Essays in Honour of Antonios N. Jannaris (ed. Chrys C. Caragounis; Hildesheim: G. Olms, 
2010), 153-176. 

58 Ibid., 125-136 (Phrynichus), 138-139 (Moeris). 

59 Timo Flink, "Textual Dilemma: Studies in the Second-Century Text of the New Testa- 
ment" (Ph.D. diss., Joensuu University, 2009), 124—213, 217—219, 251-261. 

60 Ibid., 217-219. 
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forms in the light of extrabiblical Greek usage in order to evaluate which 
way the changes most likely went. For Atticism to be a possible cause of 
corruption in the first place, it needs to be established that a non-Attic form 
was likely to have existed in the first century. 


“(c) Add pronouns, conjunctions, and expletives to make a smoother 
p J D 
text." 


Again knowledge of documents is crucial, since one of the exceptions to 
the "shorter reading" criterion indicated by Metzger can be interpreted as 
directly opposite: "The scribe may have omitted material that was deemed 
to be ... superfluous” (II.2b). 


"^B. Intrinsic Probabilities depend upon considerations of what the 
author was more likely to have written. The textual critic takes into 
account 


1. In general: 
(a) The style and vocabulary of the author throughout the book: 
(b) The immediate context; and 
(c) Harmony with the usage of the author elsewhere; and, 
2. In the Gospels: 
(a) The Aramaic background of the teaching of Jesus; 
(b) The priority ofthe Gospel according to Mark; and 
(c) The influence of the Christian community upon the formulation 
and transmission of the passage in question." 


Jacobus Petzer has thoroughly questioned the appeal to author's style in 
textual criticism, because it is very difficult to determine which part of a 
text really originates from the author and not from other sources, redactors, 
or scribes." In regard to scribes, it should be noted that transcriptional 
probability often stands in direct opposition to intrinsic probability, since 
the scribes could potentially bring a passage into conformity with what they 
perceived as the author's style; they especially tended to harmonize to the 
immediate context. However, Epp points out that the intrinsic criterion is 
still useful in relation to an author's theology or ideology, which "involve 
matters of content and substance that move beyond one's language or 
style.”%2 


61 Jacobus Petzer, "Author's Style and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament," Neot 
24 (1990): 185-197. 
62 Epp, "Traditional ‘Canons,’” 119. 
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In addition to Metzger's list, one could add several other criteria. I will 
confine myself to a few words about one other criterion in current debate, 
which is only implied in his list, among the exceptions to the "shorter 
reading" criterion, namely that scribes “may have omitted material that 
was deemed to be ... contrary to pious belief, liturgical usage, or ascetical 
practice" (IL2.b). 

It was Johann Jakob Wettstein who first formulated the criterion that “of 
two readings that which seems more orthodox should not immediately be 
preferred.” Subsequently, the criterion was forcefully rejected by Hort who 
stated that *even among the numerous unquestionably spurious readings 
of the New Testament there are no signs of deliberate falsification of the 
text for dogmatic purposes.” More recently, several other scholars have 
discussed the subject.5 The most comprehensive treatment appeared in 
1993 with Bart Ehrman's monograph The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 
in which he presented numerous examples of “orthodox corruption" by the 
scribes of the New Testament.‘ 

The criterion could be extended to include variants that reflect other 
ideological or apologetic concerns and the general sociohistorical context 
of scribes.” The fact that scribes did alter the text of the New Testament 


63 "Inter duas variantes lectiones ea, quae magis orthodoxa videtur, non est protinus 
alteri praeferenda" (Johann Jakob Wettstein, ed., Novum Testamentum Graecum [2 vols.; 
Amsterdam: Dommerian, 1751-1752], 2:864). The canon in question was formulated already 
in 1730 in his Prolegomena ad Novi Testamenti graeci editionem accuratissimam, which was 
later republished along with the critical edition. For earlier discussions of textual alterations 
suspected to reflect orthodox views, see Epp, "Traditional ‘Canons,’” 123-124. 

64 Westcott and Hort, New Testament, 2:282 (note also, however, 282-283). 

65 Kenneth W. Clark, “Textual Criticism and Doctrine,” in Studia Paulina: In Honorem Jo- 
hannis de Zwaan (Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1953), 52-65; idem, "The Theological Relevance 
of Textual Variation in Current Criticism of the Greek New Testament,” JBL 85 (1966): 1-16; EJ. 
Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966); Howard Eshbaugh, “Textual Variants and Theology: A 
Study of the Galatian Text of Papyrus 46,” JSNT 3 (1979): 60-72; Mikeal C. Parsons, “A Chris- 
tological Tendency in P75,” JBL 105 (1986): 463-479; Peter M. Head, “Christology and Textual 
Transmission: Reverential Alterations in the Synoptic Gospels,” NovT 35 (1993): 105-129. 

86 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993; 2d ed., 
2011). 

87 See further Bart D. Ehrman, "The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and 
the Social History of Early Christianity," ch. 28 in this volume; Kim Haines-Eitzen, "The Social 
History of Early Christian Scribes,” ch. 18 in this volume; idem, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, 
Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000); Wayne C. Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition Evidence of the 
Influence of Apologetic Interests on the Text ofthe Canonical Gospels (SBL Text-Critical Studies, 
5; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature; Leiden: Brill, 2004). 
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for such reasons seems to be accepted by most scholars today. However, 
opinions diverge considerably as to the extent to which this happened. As 
in the case of Atticism, there may be other explanations for the textual 
variation in question.” 

The application of these criteria, especially those relating to external 
evidence, depends largely on the overall view of the textual history and has 
therefore led to varying results. As we have seen, several internal criteria 
are controversial, and scholars place different weight upon them. Therefore, 
Epp has rightly identified a need for greater refinement in the application 
of the criteria: 


[W]e need to analyze critically each of the fifteen or so external and internal 
criteria as to their validity and relative worth .... As a matter of fact, can 
our various criteria be placed in some hierarchic order, so that some are 
consistently more decisive than others?” 


Most scholars, including Epp, take the preeminent principle, or the “local- 
genealogical method,” as their starting point.” Further, the dominant 
school, reasoned eclecticism, takes into account both external and internal 
evidence in varying degrees. Some apparently favor external evidence, for 
example, the UBS editorial committee, whereas others favor internal evi- 
dence and turn to the “best” witnesses or groups of witnesses only as a last 
resort.” The list of witnesses according to type of text in Metzger’s Textual 
Commentary could be said to represent the common order of priority, with 
witnesses of the Alexandrian (primary/secondary) text at the top, followed 
by Western and Byzantine witnesses.” 

For reasoned eclectics, internal evidence becomes particularly important 
when the external evidence is ambiguous. In some cases, transcriptional 


68 The criterion is reflected also in the work of the UBS committee. See, e.g., the comments 
on Luke 2:38; 11:4; 16:12; 24:51; 24:53; Acts 2:41; 5:32; 9:22; Rom 9:4; 1Pet 1:22 in Metzger, A 
Textual Commentary. 

$9 See Gordon D. Fee's critique in his review of Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption 
of Scripture, Critical Review of Books in Religion 8 (1995): 204: “too often [Ehrman] turns mere 
possibility into probability, and probability into certainty, where other equally viable reasons 
for corruption exist.” 

70 Epp, “Textual Criticism,” 102. 

71 Epp calls it the “Preeminent Criterion/Probability: Local Genealogical Priority” and 
places it at the head of his list (“Traditional ‘Canons,’” 93). 

7 See Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 244-256. In my opinion, Epp's attempt to distinguish 
between those who practice a genuinely balanced approach as "eclectic generalists," and 
those who emphasize either external or internal evidence as "eclectic specialists," is impracti- 
cal because most, if not all, scholars will inevitably favor one kind of evidence over the other. 

73 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 14*16*. 
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evidence takes precedence over intrinsic evidence, for example, in the case 
of an obvious harmonization. Not seldom, however, the internal evidence 
is ambiguous and contradictory. 

Because ofthe apparent risk of arbitrariness in the combined application 
of external and internal criteria, Epp has described the eclectic method as a 
"symptom" as much as a “solution.” Due to the lack of a theory and history 
of the text, it is regarded by most as the only possible method, but it comes 
in many different versions with varying results. I have implied that progress 
lies in greater control and precision in the application of criteria. In the 
following I will describe a method to this effect that has been applied to 
the Catholic Letters with promising results. 


IV. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS: 
THE COHERENCE-BASED GENEALOGICAL METHOD 


Significantly, a major breakthrough in the text-critical method has come as 
afurther development ofthe local-genealogical method. The use of comput- 
ers and software has allowed its application in a large number of passages 
to be controlled more objectively by an overall genealogical hypothesis—a 
global stemma. This stemma, as we will see, is not made up of manuscripts, 
but rather ofthe texts they carry. 

In 1982, Gerd Mink of the Institute for New Testament Textual Research 
(INTF) published an essay that described a new method to survey the 
genealogical structure of the manuscript tradition.” Since then, the meth- 
od, subsequently known as the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method 
(CBGM), has been further developed and described.” In 2008, the INTF 


74 EJ. Epp, “The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual Criticism: Solution or Symp- 
tom," HTR 69 (1976): 211-257. 

75 Gerd Mink, "Zur Stemmatisierung neutestamentlicher Handschriften," in Bericht der 
Hermann Kunst-Stiftung zur Förderung der neutestamentlichen Textforschung für die Jahre 
1979-1981 (Münster: Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung, 1982), 100-114. 

76 Gerd Mink, "Eine umfassende Genealogie der neutestamentlichen Überlieferung," NTS 
39 (1993): 481-499; idem, “Editing and Genealogical Studies: the New Testament," Literary 
and Linguistic Computing 15 (2000): 51-56; idem, "Was verändert sich in der Textkritik durch 
die Beachtung genealogischer Kohárenz?" in Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: New 
Testament, Other Early Christian and Jewish Literature (ed. W. Weren and D.-A. Koch; Assen: 
Royal Van Gorcum, 2003), 39-68; idem, "Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition: The 
New Testament: Stemmata of Variants As a Source of a Genealogy for Witnesses," in Studies 
in Stemmatology II (ed. Pieter van Reenen, August den Hollander, and Margot van Mulken; 
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hosted a colloquium on the textual history of the Greek New Testament 
in Münster, where the CBGM was presented to a large number of scholars 
working in the discipline.” 

The method has been adopted by the INTF in their ongoing work on a 
major critical edition, the Editio Critica Maior (ECM). Thus far it has been 
applied to the Catholic Letters, which has resulted in a number of changes 
to the critical text as compared to the standard text of NA”. The results of 
the CBGM will affect subsequent Nestle-Aland editions.” 

The CBGM has been designed to overcome the most serious limitation 
of the genealogical method: contamination. The method is based on some 
essential assumptions about the normal conditions of the New Testament 
textual transmission that are considered more probable than their oppo- 
sites (following the rule of parsimony): 

(I) ascribe wants to copy a manuscript with fidelity; primarily the scribe does 
not want to create new readings; (II) if the scribe introduces other readings, 
they come from another source (normally a manuscript); (III) if the scribe 


uses more than one source, few rather than many sources will be used; and 
(IV) the source copies have closely related texts rather than less related ones.” 


It follows that nearly all MSS have close relatives (even if some are not 
extant), and nearly all readings of a MS are found in its exemplar and/or 
among its closest relatives. Thus, there is a sufficient degree of coherence in 
the manuscript tradition that allows the tracing ofthe genealogical relation- 
ship among the texts, in spite of exceptional factors that disturb the coher- 
ence, that is, when scribes have introduced readings from other manuscripts 
(contamination) or created new readings, which may result in either acci- 
dental agreements between witnesses or singular readings. Because of the 
basic coherence, the CBGM detects these exceptional cases—no case is 
excluded. 


Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 13-85; Klaus Wachtel, "Towards a Redefinition of Exter- 
nal Criteria: The Role of Coherence in Assessing the Origin of Variants,” in Textual Varia- 
tion: Theological and Social Tendencies? (ed. H.A.G. Houghton and D.C. Parker; Texts and 
Studies 6, 3d series; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008), 109-127; idem, "The Coherence-Based 
Genealogical Method: A New Way to Reconstruct the Text of the Greek New Testament," in 
Editing the Bible: Assessing the Task Past and Present (ed. J.S. Kloppenborg and J.H. Newman; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2012), 123-138. 

77 For an extensive presentation based on Mink's lecture at the colloquium, see Gerd 
Mink, “CBGM presentation," 1-577. Cited October 15, 2009. Online: http://www.uni-muenster 
.de/NTTextforschung/cbgm presentation (printed version in Wachtel and Holmes, chapter 
eight). 

78 The textual decisions for the Catholic Letters are currently being revised and will be 
published in the 2d edition of the ECM vol. 4 and incorporated in the NA28 edition. 

79 Mink, “Problems,” 25. 
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The CBGM focuses primarily on texts, not on manuscripts (although 
Gregory-Aland numbers are used for both). This is because many manu- 
scripts in the textual tradition are now lost, and a text may be older than the 
manuscript that carries it. Moreover, contamination implies that a number 
of the variants of an ancestor manuscript may in fact be posterior to the 
variants of a descendant manuscript. Therefore a stemma of the textual 
tradition, from the viewpoint of this method, can only reflect a general 
textual flow originating from the initial text (Ausgangstext).9? 

Since contamination is assumed to have happened in small steps, exem- 
plars and copies will normally have closely related texts. Therefore, the 
CBGM takes as a starting point the degree of textual agreement among wit- 
nesses. A similar preliminary step is also used to eliminate from further 
consideration the majority of Byzantine MSS that witness to the late Byzan- 
tine text. This step, however, is based on a smaller selection of test passages 
(Teststellen) in each book.*! 

The overall degree of agreement among the texts corresponds to the 
degree of probability that a single textual agreement between two witnesses 
indicates a genealogical relation between them. If two witnesses are textu- 
ally distant on the whole, then their common attestation of a textual variant 
is more likely coincidental, that is, the readings have probably emerged 
independently in the two witnesses. In this way, shared textual variants are 
regarded as more or less connective in terms of genealogical significance.” 

The connectivity, however, depends not only on the degree of overall 
agreement among the attesting witnesses, but also on the character of 
the variant.‘ Some variants are, by their nature, less likely to occur by 
chance. Hence, variants are both weighed and counted.* The degree of 
agreement among witnesses and the connectivity of variants is regarded as 
“pre-genealogical evidence,” taken into account prior to any decision about 
the historical development ofthe variants. 

In light ofthe “pre-genealogical evidence,” local stemmata of variants are 
drawn up, first in passages where the genealogical relationship is relatively 
clear, by applying the generally accepted methods of internal and external 


80 For Mink’s definition of “initial text" as opposed to “autograph” and “archetype,” see 
ibid., 25-27. 

3! See Aland and Aland, The Text, 317-337. 

82 Mink, “Problems,” 28-29. 

83 Mink, “Problems,” 29, 54-55. 

84 See Gordon D. Fee, “On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Varia- 
tion," in Studies in the Theory and Method, 67. 
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criteria. The latter involves “provisional assessments of the age [of the text] 
and quality of a number of well-known witnesses.” The external evidence 
is applied with great reservation in the initial stage, since the role of most 
witnesses in the history of transmission is largely unknown at that point. 

The procedure is repeated in an iterative process moving from clear cases 
to more complex variation units. The accumulated data contribute to the 
successive revision of local stemmata, and, ultimately, to the solution of 
more difficult cases of textual variation.® In this way, the external evidence, 
which reflects the most probable place of each witness in the general textual 
flow, successively becomes established and can be applied with increasing 
confidence. 

Whereas a local stemma represents the genealogical relationship among 
variants in one variation unit, the global stemma of a book or a corpus 
is a representation based on all local stemmata, reflecting the most likely 
genealogical relationships among the texts that the manuscripts carry. The 
witnesses in the global stemma are arranged in a database according to the 
levels of probability that one is the ancestor of the other, and these data 
can be graphically represented according to these levels. The graph of the 
most probable relationships among the witnesses (or texts) in a book or 
corpus shows the “predominant textual flow" in that book or corpus. The 
potential ancestor(s) of a witness, placed at a higher level in the global 
stemma, exhibits a greater number of readings with priority (as decided by 
the critic) than the descendant witness. 

Whenever a new local stemma is to be drawn up, or revised, one can use 
the genealogical database to assess various potential stemmata, to see ifthe 
reconstruction of readings in the single variation unit is coherent with the 
accumulated genealogical data for the book or corpus. In the ideal case, 
there is a perfect genealogical coherence in and among the attestations of 
the variant readings, that is, a full correspondence between the textual flow 
in the variation unit and the textual flow in the book/corpus, based on all 
previous decisions about local stemmata. Because of contamination and 


85 Mink, “Problems,” 16. 

86 Some cases will remain unsolved. According to Mink's lecture—"What Does Coher- 
ence Tell Us?"—there were still more than 120 places in the Catholic Letters where it was 
not possible to reconstruct the initial text. 

87 These tools are available online in the modules “Coherence in Attestations" and “Coher- 
ence at Variant Passages" in the software "Genealogical Queries." Accessed October 15, 
2009. Online: http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/de.html. In the public version, the underly- 
ing genealogical database is fixed at this point, which is a serious limitation. 
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coincidental emergences of readings, one might have to allow for imperfect 
coherence to some extent. It is up to the critic to adjust in each variation 
unit the level of tolerance, so to speak. The graph showing the textual flow 
in a particular variation unit is termed “textual flow diagram" (see figs. 1- 
2). 

The results of the CBGM applied to the Catholic Letters show that a 
variety of witnesses in the respective writing have the initial text as their 
closest potential ancestor. These witnesses need no other ancestor than the 
initial text at the very top of the stemma, in order to explain their texts. It 
is perhaps not surprising to find that Codex Vaticanus (03) has the initial 
text as the closest related potential ancestor throughout the corpus. On 
the other hand, a significant number of less known witnesses, including 
manuscripts largely attesting to the Byzantine text, appear at places far up 
in the global stemma of each book and therefore become significant for the 
reconstruction of the initial text. 

If we turn to 1Pet 4:16/24-28 in the ECM, for example, we find that the 
adopted reading in the main line text, reading a, tà pépet Tobrw, is attested 
by a number of minuscules, for example, 307 398 424T 429 453 468 642 
808 1292 1448 1490 1678 1735 2818; the majority of Byzantine witnesses, 
including, for example, Codex Porphyrianus (025) from the ninth century; 
and the Slavonic version.® This reading produces the following translation 
of the verse (based on the RSV): “[I]f one suffers as a Christian [Xptotiavdc], 
let him not be ashamed, but in this case let him glorify God" (my italics). 
The main competing variant is reading b, và övönarı rot, attested by an 
impressive array of well-known witnesses like P? 01 02 03 044 33 81 1739 
al, as well as several fathers and versions. This reading, printed in NA”, 
produces the following translation: “[I]f one suffers as a Christian, let him 
not be ashamed, but under that name let him glorify God" (my italics). The 
other three readings (c-e) in the variation unit, attested by a few witnesses, 
are derived from one or both ofthe main readings. 


88 In the Catholic Letters, Codex Vaticanus is in agreement with the reconstructed initial 
text in around 97 percent of the variants, whereas the second closest witness to the initial 
text, 1739, agrees in around 94 percent of the variants. 

89 Codex 025 has been classified by the Alands as belonging to category III in the Catholic 
Letters (Aland and Aland, The Text, 113). In the ECM of1Peter it is cited under the siglum Byz 
since it agrees at least 80 percent with those majority readings that are not initial readings. 
The appropriateness of this traditional usage of one siglum for a large number of Byzantine 
witnesses may now be questioned in the light of the CBGM, as these witnesses appear in 
diverse places in the global stemma. 
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If we apply the preeminent principle to this passage, it is more difficult to 
account for the origin of the reading a, tà pépet Todt, if it is not the initial 
text, whereas reading b, «à òvópatı Tobrw, could have arisen from reading a. 
It fits the context well and can be explained as a harmonization to v. 14, “If 
you are reproached for the name of Christ" (£v övöparı Xpiovoó). When we 
look at the genealogical data for the Catholic Letters, reading b is admittedly 
attested by several witnesses that have the initial text as closest potential 
ancestor (see fig. 2).°° However, we also find that some of the witnesses 
to reading a, éi pépet TOUTw, have the initial text as their closest potential 
ancestor: 025, 468, and 1735.” 

Witnesses that have the initial text A (- Ausgangstext) as their clos- 
est potential ancestor are not necessarily good witnesses to that text. This 
depends on their overall agreement with A. In the case of these manuscripts, 
however, the agreement with A in the Catholic Letters is relatively high: 
92.4 percent (025), 92.5 percent (468) and 91.2 percent (1735). A fourth 
witness that attests to reading a, 2298, is also close to A in terms of con- 
formity of variants (92.3 percent). However, 2298 has A as its third-closest 
potential ancestor, which slightly increases the probability that the read- 
ing in this witness is not inherited from A, but results from contamina- 
tion. 

The diagram in fig. 1 shows the coherence of attestation for variant read- 
ing a if we assume that it is the initial text, A.” 

The genealogical coherence for variant a is very good, regardless of 
whether it represents the initial text (as in fig.1). There is a textual flow from 
468 through 307 and 617 and further down. The reading seems not to have 
emerged several times by chance. 

The diagram in fig. 2 shows the coherence of attestation for variant 
reading b if we assume that it is the initial text, A. 


% The genealogical data for the Catholic Letters is available in “Genealogical Queries." 
Accessed October 15, 2009. Online: http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/de.html. 

91 This means that it is even theoretically possible that these witnesses in some cases can 
contain readings of the initial text that are not found in other witnesses. 

?2 The percentages are found in the “Potential Ancestors” module of “Genealogical Que- 
ries.” Accessed October 15, 2009. Online: http://intf.uni-muenster.de/cbgm/de.html. 

9 It is to be noted that some witnesses are the closest potential ancestors of numerous 
other witnesses and therefore occupy key positions in textual flow diagrams, in this case 
307, 424, 617. Gerd Mink notes that they are often commentary MSS that possibly reflect 
the most highly esteemed text form at a particular time and place. See Mink, "Problems," 
49. 
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The genealogical coherence for variant 5 is not as good, regardless of 
whether it represents the initial text, as in this figure. There are some wit- 
nesses in this attestation, for example, 69 88 218 876 1832 2718, whose close 
potential ancestors attest to reading a. The diagram is limited and only 
shows their closest potential ancestors (424 642 2423), but the underly- 
ing genealogical database reveals that none of the ten potential ancestors 
attests to reading 5.9 

As we have seen, the CBGM is based on the assumption that contam- 
ination is more likely introduced from source copies with closely related 
texts. Hence, the attestation of reading b in these witnesses is not likely the 
result of contamination from a potential ancestor, because all close ances- 
tors attest to reading a.” The reading seems rather to have emerged sev- 
eral times by coincidence; it has been introduced by scribes independently, 
which is quite possible in the light of the variant's character. In this way, 
the CBGM reveals which readings are potential exceptions to the assumed 
normal conditions of transmission. 

In conclusion, this is a difficult textual problem where the evidence is 
balanced. External evidence still favors the reading tà övönarı tobtw. Nev- 
ertheless, the CBGM has revealed several important witnesses that attest to 
the more difficult reading t@ pépet rop, Moreover, the imperfect coher- 
ence in attestation b increases the likelihood that «à övönarı rom arose 
several times by coincidence in the tradition. In this case the CBGM con- 
firms the initial judgment made on philological grounds: the principle of 
the reading that best explain the others and the criterion of the more diffi- 
cult reading (IL1) speak in favor of tà pépet TotW. 

The second example from 1John 5:6 demonstrates how the CBGM can 
shed light on the reconstruction ofthe development ofthe text. The adopted 
reading of the ECM in 1John 5:6/10-16 is the well-attested reading a, à" 
USatog xai atuatos (03 044 323 424T 642 720C 808 1739T 1881 al Byz Cyr PsOec 


94 "Con[nectivity]-10" in the left top of the figure means that the program “Coherence in 
Attestations" searches for one of the ten closest potential ancestors of each witness in the 
attestation. If none is found, the program searches in which other attestations' witnesses 
are found, in this case in attestation a (424 642 2423 as indicated above the box). Using 
the connectivity options in this module, one can choose the number of ancestors that the 
program includes in this procedure. For details on the potential ancestors of each witness, 
one can consult the “Potential Ancestors” module (see n. 91). 

*5 Although we can observe factual contamination in a witness like 424 that apparently 
contains both readings (where reading b is an additional reading, 424Z), we must remember 
that 424 is not the factual exemplar of 69 876 1832— it only represents a closely related 
text. 
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L: KV K: V” S: P G: AıB SI: S). The common explanation for the intrusion of 
mvevpatos in all of the other four readings (b-e) is that copyists recalled the 
text in John 3:5, EE Üdarog xal mvetuatos.% 

Bart Ehrman, however, points out that "the earliest and most widespread 
reading” is the third reading, c, 6 Udatog xal otluorcoc xoti nveduarog (01 02 6 
33V 307 424Z 436 453 720* 1067 1409 1448 1611 1735 1739Z 2138 2200 2344 2541 
2805 2818 al Cyr K: $"* B S: H Sl: ChM Anc" Since the exact phrase $8atos 
xoi mvebpatog is not present here, he does not think John 3:5 explains the 
origin of this reading in the first place, even if the familiar words of Jesus to 
Nicodemus may have influenced the other readings attested by "Byzantine 
manuscripts." Instead Ehrman suggests that the change, a simple addition 
of six letters (KAIIINX), was made in order to affirm the orthodox doctrine 
of Jesus’ birth through the miraculous working of the Holy Spirit.’ 

It is true that the third reading is early and widespread, but, interestingly, 
the CBGM shows that the fourth reading, d, 61’ Bdatog xoi mveduatog xoi 
olluorcoc (025 5 81442 621 623 630 1243 1523 1524 1844 1852 2464 2492 al A Am), 
is attested by seven witnesses that have the initial text, A, as their closest 
potential ancestor in the Catholic Letters: 025 (92.4 percent in agreement 
with A), 5 (91.5 percent), 81 (92.3 percent), 442 (90.2 percent), 1243 (91.4 
percent), 1852 (91.3 percent), 2492 (91.9 percent). Hence, it can no longer be 
maintained that reading d is a Byzantine reading (and therefore presumably 
late). 

The imperfect coherence in the attestation of reading c strongly suggests 
that it arose several times independently in the tradition. It is quite possible 
that it was derived from reading d at least in some witnesses, for example, 
02 and 436 via a text like 81.” In any case, the multiple emergence of the 
variant reading speaks in favor of a repeated intrusion from the passage in 
John 3:5, rather than an early orthodox corruption that contaminated the 
tradition. 


96 So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 646—647. 

Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 70-71. 

98 Ibid. 

In the Catholic Letters, witness 81 is the third-closest potential ancestor of o2 and the 
fourth-closest potential ancestor of 436. See the “Potential Ancestors” module for o2 and 81 
in “Genealogical Queries." Accessed October 15, 2009. Online: http://intf-uni-muenster.de/ 
cbgm/de.html. See Gerd Mink's comment on the relationship between o2 and 81 in James: 
"Traditionally, this relationship [between o2 and 81] has been assumed to be the other way 
round, presumably because the text of 02 is preserved in an old manuscript (5th century) 
and that of 81 in a much later one (uth century). But in James, 81 has a predominantly older 
textual state than 02.” See Gerd Mink, “Problems,” 48. 
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Ihave described the CBGM as a major breakthrough in New Testament text- 
critical method. A better control on, and precision in the application of, 
criteria for evaluating readings is a major desideratum in the discipline. The 
main advantage of the CBGM is that it allows scholars with their different 
emphases on criteria to correlate their textual decision in a single variation 
unit with the decisions throughout a whole book or corpus. 

In my opinion, the CBGM promises considerable refinements of the 
external evidence, so that the criteria of the character of the witnesses (I.A) 
and the genealogical relationship of texts (LC) can be applied with more 
confidence. These criteria could also be reformulated along this line: 


Prefer a reading to the extent that (a) it is supported by witnesses that have 
the initial text as their closest potential ancestor and (b) the resulting local 
stemma is coherent with the predominant textual flow in the book or corpus. 


Some of our preconceived notions of the relationship among textual wit- 
nesses will undoubtedly be turned on their heads. In the application to the 
Catholic Letters, Codex Vaticanus still comes out as a manuscript of supe- 
rior quality throughout the corpus, but it is now joined by a variety of less 
known witnesses in each book. 

Further, the CBGM has made the conception oftext types problematic, at 
least as applied to the Catholic Letters. The traditional recensional hypothe- 
sis makes sharp distinctions among text types and their corresponding geo- 
graphic locations. These notions seem incompatible with the new results. 

First, manuscripts from different text types show up in unexpected 
places, both in the global stemma and in textual-flow diagrams in substem- 
mata, indicating textual interaction and ancestry beyond the traditional 
borders of the text types. In general, distances between witnesses previ- 
ously assigned to the same text type are greater than expected, in particular 
among witnesses traditionally labeled as "Alexandrian." 

Second, the relationship between the versional evidence and the Greek 
manuscript tradition has proven more complex than previously thought, 
which makes it difficult to assign the traditional text types to any geograph- 
ical location. A “wide” attestation in terms of the traditional text types is 


100 This is evident from the chart of “predominant textual flow" in James in Mink, “Prob- 
lems,” 47 (fig. 16). 

10! See Franz-Jürgen Schmitz, ed., Das Verhältnis der koptischen zur griechischen Überliefer- 
ung des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 33; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 595. 
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not uncommon and may indicate contamination rather than independent 
attestation of the initial text by different textual strands. The CBGM gives 
priority to the role a witness plays in the genealogy of the text rather than 
its preconceived text type. 

The CBGM also offers refinement in terms of transcriptional probability: 
an imperfect coherency in an attestation suggests that the reading in ques- 
tion arose several times independently, since it occurs in textually distant 
witnesses. Hence, a new criterion could be formulated along this line: 


A reading with imperfect genealogical coherency among its attesting wit- 
nesses is more likely the creation of scribes, since it seems to have arisen 
several times in the tradition by coincidence. 


The application of the CBGM is still in too early a stage to be adequately 
evaluated. For example, the question is whether the textual tradition is 
coherent enough for the CBGM to produce valid results in other corpora 
where the "Western" text is present. One larger obstacle is the fact that 
this text is attested to a large degree by non-Greek witnesses that are not 
well suited for the procedures used in the CBGM. It will become necessary 
to use other methods in order to evaluate the versions.!* 

Further, there is a need to evaluate which role the traditional external 
criteria play in the initial stage ofthe procedure, not only in the prior exclu- 
sion of alarge number of MSS applying the quantitative analysis (Teststellen 
method), but also when local stemmata of the selected MSS are drawn up 
in light of “pre-genealogical evidence.” Whereas the initial calculation of 
textual agreements among witnesses is uncontroversial, scholars may have 
different opinions about the assessment of the character of the textual wit- 
nesses in the initial stages. To what degree does the "pre-genealogical evi- 
dence" govern the subsequent process?! 


102 The possibility of adjusting the level of tolerance according to the connectivity of 
variants looks promising, so that the factor of “weighing” variants can be increased in order 
to trace a genealogical coherence in a textual tradition that includes the “Western” text. 

103 Thus, Eldon J. Epp anticipates that the nature of the surviving witnesses of the D-textual 
cluster (largely non-Greek) in Acts will render the CBGM ineffectual (“Traditional ‘Canons,’” 
87; see also chapter twenty above, pp. 551, 558-573). 

104 The CBGM has been developed for the analysis of Greek continuous-text MSS. There 
is an option for fragmentary texts, although the result for small samples are naturally less 
reliable. However, the method does not handle corrections to manuscripts, or versions or 
patristic citations. 

105 The primary focus on local stemmata of variants instead of witnesses is admittedly a 
factor that prevents bias toward a certain witness or group of witnesses. The relations of 
witnesses are the consequence of relations of variants. Moreover, the procedure takes as a 
starting point those textual decisions that are practically undisputed. 
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Moreover, some scholars will undoubtedly question whether the basic 
assumptions of the CBGM are equally applicable to the whole textual tra- 
dition. Did scribes have a similar attitude toward their exemplars in the 
earliest time, from which we have scant evidence, as we can observe later 
on in history?" It is true that the basic assumptions of the CBGM do not 
exclude that the contrary happened in some cases, but the question is to 
what degree the assumptions must accord with historical reality before the 
method becomes inefficient. There are, after all, examples of early papyri 
that seem heavily contaminated, for example, P^. Contamination in such 
cases seems to have happened in large steps, although we cannot be sure. 
On the other hand, we have positive evidence that at least some scribes took 
great care in copying their exemplars, because we can observe strong coher- 
ence, for example, between P” and Vaticanus. 

A final complication with the CBGM is the question of how scholars 
and students will be able to apply the method in practice, since it presup- 
poses an iterative process of making textual decisions in many passages. 
Universal access to a central database with genealogical data at the same 
time implies heavy reliance on other scholars' textual decisions. A desider- 
atum for the future is an interactive interface that will enable users to 
pursue the complete critical process: to create their own local stemmata 
of variants, build up a genealogical database, and successively evaluate 
the consequences of their textual choices. Perhaps we will see the emer- 
gence of multiple genealogical databases reflecting different editorial ori- 
entations. 

The disadvantage of the eclectic method—namely, its lack of precision 
and control by a history of the text—has, at the same time, allowed it to 
be practiced by anyone with a basic knowledge of textual criticism. My 
hope for the future is that the CBGM will allow for both precision and wide 
usage. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


CONJECTURAL EMENDATION 
AND THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Jan Krans 


INTRODUCTION 


In the history of New Testament textual criticism, conjectural emendation 
plays an important, if minor and disputed, role. The most commonly used 
critical hand edition, NA”, lists many conjectures in its apparatus, and its 
text is explicitly based on conjecture at one place, Acts 16:12? The Editio Crit- 
ica Maior, though it refrains from mentioning conjectures in its apparatus,? 
is arguably based on conjectural emendation at 2 Pet 3:10. 


«m 


! In NA”, there are 129 readings marked with “cj” or “cjj,” with seventy-three named 
authors (the conjecture on Luke 1:46 is marked with “comm”). Two readings could have 
been marked with "cj" or better "cjj" as well, in Mark 12:17 and John 4:1. On the other hand, 
eight readings marked as conjectures are in fact editorial alternatives (see below). One could 
therefore argue that the edition mentions only 123 conjectures. 

? Daniel Wallace claims that in Rev 21:17 as well, the Nestle-Aland text is based on 
conjecture (“Is What We Have Now What They Wrote Then?" in Reinventing Jesus: What The 
Da Vinci Code and Other Novel Speculations Don't Tell You [ed. J. Ed Komoszewski, M. James 
Sawyer and Daniel B. Wallace; Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2006], 103-117 and 283-295, 285 n. 5). He 
can only mean the spelling tesoepaxovra there (instead of teccapdxovta). Even if this spelling 
does not occur in manuscripts, which is doubtful (teccepdxovta occurs in A/oz here, though 
in a different reading), it does not qualify as a conjecture, for it is simply modern editorial 
practice to print such numerals in unabbreviated form. 

3 In Jas 4:2, ECM records @doveite (for povedete) as a manuscript reading that, however, 
demonstrably is a conjecture made by Erasmus (see Jan Krans, Beyond What Is Written: 
Erasmus and Beza as Conjectural Critics of the New Testament [NTTS 35; Leiden: Brill, 2006], 
125-127, esp. 126-127 n. 139). 

^ [n xal yf, xoi xà ev adth Epya ebpeOyoetat (NA?"), ECM adds ovy before eüpeßncerau. Some 
versional evidence is indicated (namely the Sahidic Coptic), but the reading remains a con- 
jecture. For an extensive discussion of the text-critical problem, see Christian Blumenthal, 
"Es wird aber kommen der Tag des Herrn": Eine textkritische Studie zu 2Petr 3,10 (BBB 154; Ham- 
burg: Philo, 2007). Blumenthal, however, does not discuss the conjecture as a conjecture and 
argues for the NA?” reading. 
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Textual critics and exegetes mention, discuss, and sometimes adopt con- 
jectures. Fresh conjectures are still being proposed. Bible translations are, 
in rare cases, based on conjecture. Discussions of method, at times heated, 
continue. All the same, the history ofthe conjectures that are mentioned in 
the Nestle apparatus, commentaries, or elsewhere is as yet little explored. 

This contribution introduces these issues. First, however, some clarifica- 
tion is needed as to what conjectures are and are not. 


MATTERS OF DEFINITION AND TERMINOLOGY 


When conjectural emendation is concerned, even more than elsewhere, the 
textual criticism of the New Testament and that of classical literature in 
general are interconnected. New Testament textual critics usually accept 
the definition of conjectural emendation used in classical studies. There, the 
term “conjectural emendation" is used for both a process and its result, the 
latter also being called a “conjecture.” Its defining element is the presence 
of a reading that is not found as such in any known manuscript. 

Before Lachmann, emendation could be done either on the basis of 
manuscripts (codicum ope) or on the basis of conjecture (ingeni ope). In 
Lachmann's classical method, emendation itself is conjectural, for it is the 
second step after recension, the establishment of the “archetype” ofthe sur- 
viving manuscripts. Emendation, thus, is seen as the necessary correction 
ofthe reconstructed archetype and consists in detecting and if possible cor- 
recting its errors. The method rests on the assumption that autograph and 
archetype are not identical. Since Lachmann, the simple term “emendation” 
has also been used for a single reading proposed by a critic engaged in this 
second step. For historical reasons, the terms *conjectural emendation" and 
“conjecture” are current as well, notably as a reminder of the nature of the 
emendations." 

In New Testament textual criticism, the application of Lachmann’s (or 
Maas’) method encounters problems that call for a more nuanced use of 
the various terms. Recension cannot be done easily, as the manuscript 
transmission is “heavily contaminated.” Modern critical editions such as 
NA” are based on so-called reasoned eclecticism, in which for each variation 


5 For the purpose of our discussion, we can refrain from going into the details of Paul 
Maas' refinement of Lachmann’s method. Instead of two steps, Maas distinguishes three: 
recension, selection, and conjecture (divinatio). See Paul Maas, Textual Criticism (English 
translation of the 3d German edition 1957 by Barbara Flowers; Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 11. 
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unit internal reasoning on the relation of the variant readings is balanced 
with general results on the quality of manuscripts. This so-called local- 
genealogical method, at least in the work of Westcott and Hort, sometimes 
results in a type of conjecture that does not belong to Lachmann's emen- 
dation stage, but aims at providing the missing root element of the local- 
genealogical variant tree.‘ 

Moreover, because of the same local-genealogical method, the everyday 
practice of New Testament conjectural emendation often does not differ 
very much from the pre-Lachmann era. Modern critical editions function 
as a base text for users who at some places may prefer a reading taken from 
the apparatus or elsewhere. This reading can be either a manuscript reading 
or a conjecture. 

The term “conjecture” is also regularly used in a broader sense. Just as 
classical scholars are wont to do,” New Testament textual critics often refer 
to scribal conjectures or emendations, that is, they attribute to scribes a 
process similar to what modern critics are capable of? In Delobel’s words, 
“When a scribe did not understand the text of his model, and made a guess 
for an improvement, then his reading belongs to the field of conjectural 
emendation." It can be debated, however, whether this use of the term 
“conjecture” is really helpful and does not confuse matters." In any case, to 


€ An example is Hort's conjecture et nep ... £ct in Rom 5:6, which, in Hort's words, “would 
better explain all the variations,” i.e., better than the text reading el ye ... étt (“Notes,” 108b). 

7 E.g., Reynolds and Wilson, writing about “mistakes ... such as a scribe could easily 
remove by conjecture" (L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the 
Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature [Oxford: Clarendon Press, *1991], 212). 

$ Westcott and Hort (Introduction, 293) speak about *a few unquestionably genuine 
readings which are shown by documentary and transcriptional evidence to have been in all 
probability successful ancient emendations made in the process of transcription, and not to 
have been transmitted continuously from the autograph. Such true readings, being at once 
conjectural and traditional.” They explicitly allow for the possibility that “a transcriber ... has 
in the course of transcription made a successful Conjectural Emendation" (Introduction, 68). 

9 Joél Delobel, "Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Siamese Twins?" in New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early Church History: A Discussion of Methods (ed. Barbara Aland 
and Joél Delobel; Contributions to Biblical Exegesis and Theology 7; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1994), 98-117, 11. 

10 An exception would be Strugnell's conjecture on 1 Cor 4:6, for it rests on the assumption 
that a scribe explicitly noted a correction he or she made ingenii ope (tò un orép & yéypa- 
ntaı—“the (word) pý is beyond what was written"), a note that was then presumably adopted 
into the text itself. See John Strugnell, ^A Plea for Conjectural Emendation in the New Tes- 
tament, with a Coda on 1Cor. iv. 6,” CBQ 36 (1974): 543-558, 556—557. Strugnell's proposal 
(which involves not only the omission ofthe phrase tò un ón£p & yeypantat, but also the trans- 
position of py from before eic to before dye) refines a conjecture that Strugnell attributes 
to Baljon, but is in fact by Bornemann, who took the scribal note to mean “the (word) ur was 
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some, this idea of scribal conjectures is a strong argument in favor of critical 
conjectures, for the latter at least are (usually) clearly marked and known as 
such. 

In a recent article, Maurice Robinson uses the word “conjecture” in yet a 
different sense. He gives a list of verses in which the current Nestle-Aland 
text of the verse as a whole is not supported by manuscripts. In his view, 
then, such verses are simply based on conjecture." A key sentence is the 
following (on Mark 11:3): “On a de facto basis, the NA? main text as printed 
for this verse becomes a matter of conjecture, differing in its own manner 
very little from the acknowledged conjecture at Acts 16:12.” Instead of the 
more neutral term "zero-support verses," the article introduces, even more 
strongly toward its end, the terms “conjecture” and “conjectural.” While 
Robinson's article is a useful reminder of the simple fact that any edition 
that is not strictly diplomatic is in a sense conjectural, it does not make 
much sense to expect a critical edition to betray its very nature. Robinson's 
rather tendentious and pejorative use ofthe word "conjecture," therefore, is 
more confusing than practical in the end. The true discussion should be the 
matter ofthe degree to which variations can be treated in isolation, which is 
in turn related to the well-known discussion about the size and delimitation 
of so-called variation units." 

Another type of confusion occurs when editorial proposals are held or 
presented as conjectures. A good example is found in Rom 14:21, where the 
NA” apparatus mentions two conjectures for £v: £v Hofmann, £v, £v Mangey 


written above the a (of Wal? See Friedrich August Bornemann, "De memorabili glossemate, 
quod locum I Corinth. 4, 6. insedisse videtur," Biblische Studien von Geistlichen des Kónig- 
reichs Sachsen 2 (1843): 37-44. 

11 “Rule o, Isolated Variants, and the ‘Test-Tube’ Nature of the NA?"/UBS* Text: A Byzan- 
tine-Priority Perspective,” in Translating the New Testament: Text, Translation, Theology (ed. 
Stanley E. Porter and Mark J. Boda; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 27-61. Appendix 3 in 
NA” already draws attention to similar instances in editions other than NA?®-?7, for instance 
NA? at John 7:46. 

12 “Rule 9," 39-40 (emphasis original). Remarkably, Robinson still cites the NA? number 
of about two hundred conjectures for those mentioned with author in the NA?” apparatus 
(45n65). Does he dislike the phenomenon so much that he did not even notice the consider- 
able reduction, introduced in NA26? 

13 Especially “Rule 9,” 58-59, with expressions such as “conjectural speculation,” “conjec- 
tural claims,” and “conjectural vagaries,” all presented as proven characteristics of the NA? 
text. 

14 See especially Eldon Jay Epp, "Toward the Clarification of the Term ‘Textual Variant, 
in Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 (NovTSup 116; 
Leiden: Brill, 2005), 101-124. 
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cjj.” In this case, however, Von Hofmann's proposal to read and edit £v 
instead of the commonly edited &v is not a conjecture, contrary to Mangey's 
addition of ev.” Thus, von Hofmann’s editorial alternative is erroneously 
presented as a conjecture, next to Mangey's.* In general, a text written in 
uncial script and in scriptio continua—as we suppose the earliest New Tes- 
tament text to have been—is by definition open to different interpretations 
at some places. Present-day editors are forced by editorial conventions to 
make disambiguating choices continuously. They often follow the tradition 
of early translations and later Greek manuscripts, but not always.” More 
importantly, anyone who proposes a different accent, breathing, word divi- 
sion, or punctuation is not engaged in conjectural emendation, but simply 
suggesting a different editorial choice. Thus, textual conjectures are to be 
seen as restricted to those proposals that “go beyond what is written” by 
changing at least one character of the Greek text when written in uncial 
scriptio continua; all other proposals are to be regarded and treated as edi- 
torial alternatives. 

A final problem, but one that has even more important consequences, 
occurs when the boundaries between source criticism and textual criti- 
cism are blurred. In many instances, scholars assume translation errors 
of an assumed Aramaic Vorlage.“ Such assumptions, however, cannot be 
regarded as conjectural emendations, even if they are presented in the form 


15 The two categories are carefully distinguished in NA” and earlier editions. In NA” (as 
in NP), the annotation is "£v Hofmann: Ev ¿v Mangey cj." For another example, see 1 Cor 9:15: 
The annotation in NA? combines a punctuation alternative, an accentuation alternative, 
and a conjecture (by Lachmann). It has to be admitted, however, that the cj marker is used 
five times in NA” against its own rule: Matt 26:64 &napti for dx’ dott (Debrunner); Acts 9:35 
"Accapóva for 'Acoápova (Eb. Nestle); Col 2:23 dpetdia for apetdig (Eb. Nestle as well as von 
Dobschütz, who adds ¿vtipy for Ev out Rev 14:13 (Debrunner). These alternatives are no 
longer mentioned in NA?6777, 

16 Other examples of incorrectly used cj markers: Rom 7:10 (Griesbach); 1Cor 3:13 (Lisco); 
1Cor 12:2 (Bengel); Gal 227 (Lachmann); Eph 313 (Ewald); Col 1:20 (Griesbach); Jude 9 
(Tischendorf on the B 03 reading). At Col 1:20, the cj marker is not added in NA?5, but this 
must be regarded as an oversight in the light of the other cases; the marker is found in NA?” 
and possibly already in a later printing of NA?6. 

17 A good example of word division is 1Cor 16:22 uapdva Od, a reading adopted as txt but 
for which the editors of NA?977/ cannot provide direct attestation. 

18 Charles Fox Burney (The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1922]); Charles C. Torrey (The Four Gospels: A New Translation [London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1934] and "The Aramaic of the Gospels," JBL 61 [1942]: 71-85); Matthew Black (An 
Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 3d ed. 1967). Also a spate 
of articles by Günter Schwarz (in NTS, NovT, ZNW, and other journals) from 1968 to 1992, 
mostly concerned with *emendation" of gospel texts by means of retranslation. 
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of an alternative Greek reading, for the simple reason that the text-critical 
task is to reconstruct the earliest, published Greek text, and not to correct 
it by means of a hypothetical, earlier source. Instances such as Burney's 
“conjecture” povoyevis 0:00 for povoyevys 0:óc in John 1:18 are no more 
than a kind of comment on the text that does not even interfere with its 
transmission in Greek.” 

Even when the reasoning concerns only the transmission of a Greek text, 
confusion can occur. An important example is found at John 3:5, where 
the Nestle editions (as early as N°) mention as a modern conjecture the 
omission of the words tdatog xai.” Indeed, many authors view these words 
as a later addition, intended to introduce the element of baptism into the 
context of “birth from above.” However, the decisive but often neglected 
point is that these authors may differ in their idea on when the addition 
was actually made. The scholar whose name is now mentioned in the Nestle 
apparatus, Wendt, was probably the first to suggest the idea, but for him 
the addition was made by the evangelist himself; who in his view rewrote 
a source that had nothing to do with baptism.” For others, such as Lake,” 
the addition was made after the publication of the gospel. Therefore, if 
conjectural emendation of the Greek text of the New Testament is at stake, 
the conjecture is Lake’s, not Wendt’s, though Lake of course depends on 
Wendt regarding the secondary nature of tdatog xai.” 


19 Burney's reading is nevertheless recorded as a conjecture from N!’ to NA”. It does 
not reflect his opinion on an error in the transmission of the Greek text, but his hypothesis 
that the evangelist made an error when the prologue of John's Gospel was translated from 
Aramaic into Greek (see The Aramaic Origin, 39-40). Therefore it cannot be regarded as a 
(proposed) conjectural emendation, interesting though it may be for exegetical and source- 
critical purposes. However, Georg Luck, in discussing Burney's idea, states that "[i]t is not 
necessary to assume a misunderstanding of an Aramaic source ...; the error could easily 
have happened in the Greek text" (Georg Luck, “Conjectural Emendation in the Greek New 
Testament," in Verae Lectiones: Estudios de Crítica Textual y Edición de Textos Griegos [ed. 
M. Sanz Morales and M. Librán Moreno; Cáceres: Huelva, 2009], 169-202, 181). In his hands, 
then, but only then, Geo for 9¢6¢ becomes a real conjecture. 

20 When 08ooc xat is omitted from dÉ Dëoroc xal mvebpatoc, £& should of course become 
Ex. 

?! Hans Hinrich Wendt, Das Johannesevangelium. Eine Untersuchung seiner Entstehung 
und seines geschichtlichen Wertes (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1900), 12-113 (cf. 
219, 223) and Die Schichten im vierten Evangelium (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1911), 75-76 (cf. the translation given at 116). 

72 Kirsopp Lake, The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testament 
(Oxford: Parker and Son, 1904), 13-21. 

?3 The subtle though fundamental difference in approach was pointed out by von Dob- 
schütz as early as 1929 (Ernst von Dobschütz, "Zum Charakter des 4. Evangeliums,” ZNW 28 
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The same confusion applies to the many interpolation theories that have 
been brought forward.” The degree, scope, and number of interpolations 
may vary, but for our discussion another aspect is more important. If critics 
assume changes that are later than the "publication" of the book, then con- 
jectural emendation is at stake; if earlier stages in the literary development 
are assumed, their comments belong to literary or source criticism only.” 
Authors are not always very explicit on this point. In this context, Kurt 
Aland's article on glosses and interpolations becomes an important guide- 
line. It can be argued, however, that a clear distinction between source 
criticism and textual criticism cannot be made in all cases.” As a conse- 
quence, the text of the modern critical editions must be seen as more fluid 
and less “fixable.” An important question for further research would be the 
following: if it is acknowledged that we possess, for instance, the Pauline 
Epistles only as a corpus and in an edited form, should critical editions 
of these texts (or: should there be editions which) aim at providing infor- 
mation on the various theories on the text of these epistles prior to their 
inclusion into this corpus?” 


[1929]: 161-177, 166 n. 1); interestingly, Lake's name is attached to the conjecture in NP (1927) 
and N! (1930), but it is replaced by Wendt's in NP (1932). According to von Dobschütz, it was 
Wendt who “wohl zuerst darauf hinwies, daß diese Worte [08ovoc xai] im Text stören”; if his 
1929 article had any influence on the change of attribution in N", the major point of his note 
was missed. 

24 Justa few important examples are the following: Rudolf Bultmann, “Glossen im Römer- 
brief,” in Exegetica: Aufsátze zur Erforschung des Neuen Testaments (ed. Erich Dinkler; Tübin- 
gen: Mohr, 1967), 278-284; William O. Walker, Interpolations in the Pauline Letters (JSNTSup 
213; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001; based on a series of articles starting in 1975). 

25 John C. O'Neill's books and articles on the Pauline Letters belong to this category (The 
Recovery of Paul's Letter to the Galatians [London: S.P.C.K., 1972]; Paul's Letter to the Romans 
[Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1975]; idem, “Paul Wrote Some of All, but Not All of Any,” in The 
Pauline Canon [ed. Stanley E. Porter; Leiden: Brill, 2004], 169-188). 

?6 Kurt Aland, “Glosse, Interpolation, Redaktion und Komposition in der Sicht der neutes- 
tamentlichen Textkritik,” in Studien zur Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines 
Textes (ANTF 2; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967), 35-57. 

27 An example is the omission of 1Cor 14:34-35, argued for by many scholars beginning 
with Jan Willem Straatman (Kritische studiën over den ien Brief van Paulus aan de Korinthiërs 
[2 vols., Groningen: Van Giffen, 1863-1865 ], 1134138). Straatman actually includes verse 33b 
in his conjecture; the critic who first proposed the conjecture exactly as given in NA? (and 
earlier editions from N!?) was Wilhelm Bousset (“Der erste Brief an die Korinther,” in Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments neu übersetzt und für die Gegenwart erklärt 2 [ed. Johannes 
Weiss; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907], part 1, 121-122). 

28 As it is now, users of the Nestle editions cannot be aware that an isolated conjecture 
such as Jacob Cramer's ti for Aen in Gal 120 is actually part of his large-scale and thor- 
oughgoing reconstruction of the "original" text of the epistle (De brief van Paulus aan de 
Galatiérs in zijn oorspronkelijken vorm hersteld, en verklaard: Nieuwe bijdragen op het gebied 
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In the extremely rich history of editions of the Greek New Testament, many 
can be named in which conjectures play an important role in their text 
and/or apparatus, or in the notes accompanying them.? The most striking 
example is Baljon's Greek New Testament of 1898, in which around 130 
conjectures are adopted as the text, and around 650 are mentioned in 
the apparatus. For biblical scholars today, most influential are the Nestle 
editions, on which we will therefore focus our attention here. A detailed 
history of the Nestle editions, including the role of conjectural emendation 
therein, deserves to be written one day, if only to dispel some common 
misunderstanding as to what they purported to be. 

As far asthe conjectures are concerned, from N? (1903) onward, gradually 
more conjectures were introduced in the critical apparatus. The number 
almost doubled in the revised edition N? (1927) and became the "about 
200 conjectures, with 9o names of authors" mentioned in the introduction 
still found in NA? (1963).? Between N! and NA”, however, changes can be 
seen as well: conjectures were dropped and included, or mentioned with a 
different author. A relatively neglected element is the presence ofa so-called 
originality mark in N, By means of this mark, the editor (Erwin Nestle) 
drew attention to some readings that he would have adopted as the text of 
the edition if not its editorial principle of showing the consensus scholarly 
text of the nineteenth century prevented him from doing so. Interestingly, 
even some conjectures or semiconjectures were thus honored.” 


van godgeleerdheid en wijsbegeerte VI [Utrecht: Breijer, 1890]). Cramer himself explicitly 
regards his efforts as conjectural criticism (IV, XI, 61-62, 154). 

?? Most notable are Wettstein (Johann Jacob Wettstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum [2 
vols.; Amsterdam: Officina Dommeriana, 1751-1752]), Westcott and Hort, Baljon (Johannes 
Marinus Simon Baljon, Novum Testamentum Graece [Groningen: Wolters, 1898]), and of 
course the Nestle editions. One could also mention William Bowyer's first edition (Novum 
Testamentum Graecum [London: Bowyer, 1763]), the second volume of which contains a 
two-hundred-page appendix entitled Conjectural Emendations on the New Testament ... Some 
years later, this collection was published separately and it continued to be repeatedly 
enlarged (Conjectures on the New Testament ... [London: Bowyer and Nichols, ?1772]; Criti- 
cal Conjectures and Observations on the New Testament ... [London: Nichols, *1782; London: 
Nichols and Son, *1812]). As resources for research on the history of New Testament conjec- 
tural emendation, these editions and books are indispensable. 

30 For the expression in English, see N’ (1932), 46* and NA®, 67* (in Latin already in N5, 
14*, and in German in N! [1930], 45*). My count for NA” would be 215 conjectures of 87 
different authors, excluding 5 conjectures that are no more than editorial alternatives (see 
above, n. 15). 

3! Drusius on Matt 2:6 (yç "Iob8a for y Ioda; not mentioned in NA?977); Wellhausen 
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NA” (and thereby NA?) is marked by a sharp decline in the number 
of conjectures mentioned in the apparatus. This conscious reduction was 
welcomed by some and regretted by others.? More generally, the pres- 
ence of these conjectures in the apparatus is appreciated very differently. 
Their influence is also diverging. Some conjectures are often discussed and 
even sometimes accepted in translations. Others are almost completely 
neglected. In my view, as long as conjectures are clearly marked as such, 
they should be recorded alongside manuscript readings if some importance 
can be argued for. 

A good criterion to start with would be a broad feeling among textual 
critics and exegetes that the transmitted text ofa verse or phrase is problem- 
atic. Conjectures that address such textual problems in a transcriptionally 


on Matt 638 (omit the second t$; not mentioned in NA2677); Wellhausen on Matt 12:33 (6 
XAPTÒÇ abrod xoóc and ó xopróc adtOD canpóç for TOV naprıöv adTOD KaAdV and TOV xapròv 
avtod canpdv; not mentioned in NA?6777); Blass on Mark 7:11 (opes for wpednOyjc; printed 
as txt in NV-NA?5; NA” reverts to apeAnfjjc; Blass is no longer mentioned); Schmiedel on 
Acts 7:38 (move £v TH xxAnaig to before t&v natepwv Oé: not in NA2677); Crell on Acts 
16:12 (mpwng nepidog THs Maxedoviac; adopted as text in NA°’; the author is finally given 
as Clericus); P. Junius on Rom 13:3 (&yaðospy for dya8@ Epyw; in NA?” recorded as the 
reading of F 10*); 1Cor 2:4 (nepot cogias for nebots coplas Aóyotc; in NP-NA?5 given as the 
reading of 35*; it is actually a conjecture made by Bentley and Cobet; in NA?6?” the reading 
is given as "sine test?"); 1Cor 6:5 (&5eApod xal tod ddeAqod for d8EAPo0; the Nestle editions 
mention versional evidence, but the reading still qualifies as a conjecture [by J. Weiss and 
Zuntz]);1Cor 14:38 (dyvoette for cyvoettat; in NP-NA?" given as attested in Diop": in N!-? as a 
conjecture by Fritzsche); 1Cor 16:22 (napava dd; N'®-NA indicate “comm.” [commentators]; 
NA?977 give "?" to indicate that this word division is unattested); Holwerda on 2 Cor 3:3 
(mAaEiv catpxtvouc for nAadiv xapõiaiç copxtvotc; NA?29777 do not mention Holwerda, but indicate 
some manuscript attestation); Lachmann on 2 Cor 7:8 (BAenwv for PAenw; the originality mark 
is introduced in N’; NP-NA?5 also mention the Vulgate; NA°’ add the attestation of 4%, 
but Lachmann's name is dropped); 2 Cor 8:12 (xa@’ 6 for xa96 [twice]; the originality mark is 
introduced in N”; not mentioned in NA?977; up to NA? attributed to comm"); Toup on1Tim 
4:3 (xeAevovtwy déyec0ou for dréyec0ot; Toup still mentioned in NA?°?7); Mangey on 1Tim 
513 (Aavedvovow for LavOcvovaw; Mangey still mentioned in NA257?7); Lachmann on Rev 2:13 
('Avtiré for 'Avcttác; not mentioned in NA2977), Note that not all of these instances involve 
real conjectures as defined in this contribution. 

32 J.K. Elliott: "I see no need to cite in the apparatus conjectural variants ... It is a tradition 
that should be dropped." “A certain amount of space in the apparatus could have been saved 
by their deletion, and ... the space saved put to better use. These historic relics are best 
preserved not in a limited apparatus in a hand edition but in the exegetical commentaries" 
(“An Examination ofthe Twenty-Sixth Edition of Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece," 

JTS n.s. 32 [1981]: 19-49, 24-25). Or: “A decreasing number of some famous conjectures 
are still allowed to clutter unnecessarily the apparatus of the NA editions" ("The Case for 
Thoroughgoing Eclecticism," in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism [David Alan 
Black; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002, 101-124, 120]). Henk Jan de Jonge: “in my view, the strong 
reduction of the number of conjectures is deeply to be regretted" (*De nieuwe Nestle: N26," 
NTT 34 [1980]: 307-322, 316—my translation). 
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conceivable way could be mentioned. A problem would still be the neglect 
of textual criticism among present-day commentators; they often simply 
take the modern critical text for a new textus receptus and have not been 
trained to make their own decisions on text-critical problems, and even less 
to put the transmitted text to the test by looking for conjectural alterna- 
tives.” 

Four or five other categories of conjectures that are worth mentioning 
can be added, though these perhaps surpass the scope of a hand edition 
and should be reserved for a handbook or database of New Testament 
conjectural emendation.** 


33 Asa first selection of such essential conjectures (which at least point toward a real diffi- 
culty in the text), the following list can be offered: Matt 2:6 (Drusius: yç Iobda for yf 'Iobda); 
Matt 5:13 (Naber: papavef for uwpavðĝ); Matt 8:9 (Holwerda: én’ gEouctac for tnd EEouclav); 
Matt 19:24 (Drusius: x&puXov for xaunAov); Matt 21:31 (Lachmann: omit Aéyovctv: 6 npôtoç); 
Mark 11-3 (Lachmann: omit 1:2-3; Elliott: omit 11-3); Luke 2:1 (J. Weiss: xuplov for xüptoc); 
Luke 14:5 (Mill/Lachmann; ofc or dig for vióc); John 3:25 (Bentley/Markland/Holtzmann: [t&v] 
Ingod for 'Iovdatov); John 6:4 (Hort: omit tò tt&coxa); John 19:29 (Camerarius/Beza: óccQ for 
bacwnw); Acts 2:9 (various conjectures for Tovdaiav); Acts 4:25 (Westcott: àtà otönatos Aavid 
mou8óc cou Sik mvebpatos Arlon for Sid nvevuatoç Glo exóporrog Aavid matdd¢ cov); Acts 7:46 
(Hort: xvpiw for ol«w); Acts 12:25 (Westcott and Hort: thv elc "IepovoaAny mAnpwoavtes Staxo- 
viav for eic Iepovoadhp mAnpwaavtes THY Staxoviav); Acts 16:12 (Clericus: npwmg pepiðoç cfjc 
Mexedovias); Acts 20:28 (Knapp: rop iðiov viod for tod istov); Acts 26:28 (Hort: nenoıdas for pe 
nelec); Rom 4:12 (Erasmus: xoi otoiyoücıv for xai tots atoıyoücw); 1Cor 1:2 (J. Weiss: omit adv 
TÄTW ... EV ravi TONY, AVTAV xo ruv); 1 Cor 2:4 (Bentley/Cobet: nelo? coiac for neidois cogi- 
ag Adyots); 1Cor 4:6 (Bornemann: omit to py op & yeypartaı; Strugnell: also place un before 
Märel: 1Cor 14:34-35 (Straatman: omit 33b-35; Bousset: omit 34-35); 2 Cor 3:3 (Holwerda: 
TAakiv capxtvats for mAakiv xapõiaç cupxivetc); Gal 2:1 (Grotius: tesodpwv [8'] for denateood- 
pov [t8’]); Gal 4:25 (Bentley: omit Xtv& ópoc Eotiv &v TH "Apaßia); Eph 13 (various conjectures 
for ¿v 'Epéco); Phil 2:6 (various conjectures for oüx &npaypov; e.g., Reinach: ovy dpnayuöv); 
Col 2:18 (various conjectures for 0£A«v Ev tametvoppoabyy xai Bonoxely TOV cyyéXov, & Edpa- 
x&v euBatedwv); 1Tim 6:19 (P. Junius: xeıunAıov for PeueAtov); Phmn 9 (Bentley: mpecBeutys for 
npeoßürng); Heb 4:2 (Bleek: coic dxcovcpacw for vote dxovc8etow); Heb 5:7 (von Harnack: add 
ovx before eicaxovabetc); Heb 11:4 (Cobet: ndiova for nAelova); Jas 4:2 (Erasmus: @oveite for 
govevete); 2 Pet 3:10 (ECM: add ovy before ebpeOycetat). 

34 Numerous examples can be found in the classical collections by Wettstein and Bowyer 
and “the spate of articles and books published in Holland” referred to by Metzger (The Text of 
the New Testament *1992, 184 with n. 1; 42005, 229 with n. 53). Some other names deserve to be 
mentioned as well: William Linwood (e.g., his Remarks on Conjectural Emendation as Applied 
to the New Testament [London: Wertheimer, Lea and Co., 1873]); Alexandros Pallis (e.g., his 
Notes on St. Mark and St. Matthew [New Edition; London: Milford, 1932]); Harald Sahlin 
(three articles with "Emendationsvorschláge zum griechischen Text des Neuen Testaments" 
in NovT 24 [1982]: 160-179, 180-189; 25 [1983]: 73-88); Clemens Kónnecke (Emendationen zu 
Stellen des Neuen Testaments [BFCT xii, I; Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1908]). It should further 
be noted that Metzger's Textual Commentary regularly refers to conjectures (A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament [1st ed. London: United Bible Societies, 1971; corr. 
ed. 1975; 2d ed. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994]). The role these conjectures play 
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First, information on the conjectures that are often mentioned, even 
when they are intrinsically not very good, should still be available some- 
where. 

Second, there could be room for a sample of "typical" conjectures. Many 
conjectures reflect a view of the text that is nowadays left behind, for 
instance the requirement of factual agreement across various biblical 
accounts or the insistence on the standards of classical Greek.” If manu- 
script readings are mentioned in the apparatus that are undoubtedly sec- 
ondary but historically important and interesting (the example of 1John 5:7 
suggests itself), then some conjectures of the same class should be men- 
tioned as well.’ 

Third, Hort’s text-critical approach should not be forgotten: sometimes 
a reading has been conjectured not so much as closest to the author's (pre- 
sumed) intentions, but as the missing root element in the local-genealogical 
tree (see above). 

Fourth, conjectures that show typical text-critical reasoning could be 
mentioned, for instance the frequent assumption of marginal glosses” and 
its less frequent opposite, the assumption of omitted text, notably through 
homoeoteleuton.* 


is mostly limited to an illustration of the textual problem. Some of them are mentioned out 
of historical curiosity. Only rarely do they have an active part in the constitution of the text. It 
seems that for some members of the committee, conjectural emendation was a viable option, 
but not for Metzger himself (cf. his minority opinion on Acts 16:12, together with Kurt Aland). 

35 A modern variant could be the conjecture on Matt 26:68, advocated by Frans Neirynck 
(following Streeter; see Neirynck, “TIX EXTIN O IIAIXAX XE. Mt 26,68/Lk 22,64 (diff. Mk 
14,65)," in Evangelica: Collected Essays, vol. 2 [ed. F. Van Segbroeck; Leuven: Peeters, 1991], 
95-137). The conjecture is intended to take away an important “minor agreement" between 
Matthew and Luke; such a conjecture, primarily based upon a prior theory and not on the 
text itself, cannot but be regarded with suspicion, even though the scenario proposed by 
Neirynck would be theoretically possible. 

36 In my impression Nestle even recorded some readings in order to show the influence 
of Erasmus' Basle manuscripts on the textus receptus (e.g., min. 2ap [2815] in 1Thess 2:8; 
2 Tim 3:6; Heb 12:20). These readings are still mentioned in NA?” (and with the old minuscule 
number 2!). 

37 An important question but one that is seldom raised is how realistic the scenario 
necessary for the assumption of scribal glosses actually is. A handbook such as Metzger's 
gives the striking example of min. 3 at 1Cor 8:3-4 (The Text of the New Testament, *1992, 194 
[*2005, 258-255]); this example ultimately derives from Erasmus (see my Beyond What Is 
Written, 18 n. 29). In an important article, Peter Arzt-Grabner (“1Cor 4:6-a scribal gloss?" 
BN 130 [2006]: 59-78) explores the plausibility and provides many examples of far earlier 
marginal notes. 

38 An example that should even be accepted as text is found in Cor 6:5, where homoeotel- 
euton can explain the accidental omission of xoi tod dEAqo0 or xai dvd pecov tod KÖEAPOD 
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Fifth perhaps, patristic conjectures such as Origen's or Jerome's deserve 
to be mentioned, if only because of their possible interference with manu- 
script transmission. 

In addition, the sources of the conjectures should become available in 
ways compatible with the demands of present-day scholarship. Currently, 
a project at VU University Amsterdam, led by Bert Jan Lietaert Peerbolte 
and partly conducted by the present writer, is working toward providing 
comprehensive and reliable historical information on the many important 
and/or interesting conjectures that have been proposed on the New Testa- 
ment text. 


CONJECTURES PROPOSED AND DEFENDED 


Fresh conjectures are still being proposed, though less by biblical scholars 
and exegetes than by classical scholars. Sometimes the latter, accustomed 
as they are to working with conjectures in classical texts, apply conjectural 
emendation on the Greek New Testament as well. A small sample is the 
following. 

In Mark 3:20, T.C. Skeat proposes for wote un 90vocOot oof Vuë prtov 
gayeiv the conjectural emendation wote un Sbvacdat adtov pyde pavvar. 
He also proposes to omit nvyp in Mark 7:3.” Even if this is not a conjecture, 
strictly speaking, Skeat’s reasoning is as if it were one. 

For the famous crux devtepompwtw in Luke 6:1, H. Klein conjectures npw- 
tw and explains devreponpwrw as a conflation of this mpwtw with a scribal 
correction devtépw.” 


between ava pégov rof ddeA~od and adtod (see Jeffrey Kloha, “1 Corinthians 6:5: A Proposal," 
in NovT 46 [2004]: 132-142, 141). See for this type of conjecture especially Sahlin’s “Emenda- 
tionsvorschlage zum griechischen Text des Neuen Testaments.” 

39 “Aptov payeıv: a Note on Mark 3:20-21,” in The Collected Biblical Writings of T.C. Skeat 
(ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 113; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 247-249, 248. 

40 “A Note on up in Mark 7:3,” in Collected Writings, 250-251. As Skeat notes, and as 
indicated in NA?”, some sources (A sy? sa) actually omit the word (or its translation). This 
would then be an example of scribal or translational change that happens to produce an 
authentic reading. For Erasmus and others on the problem of up, see my Beyond What Is 
Written, 96—99. 

?! H, Klein, “Am ersten Sabbat. Eine Konjektur zu Lk 6,1,” ZNW 87 (1996): 290-293. Skeat 
proposes the omission of devtepompwtw in Luke 6:1; this is actually the reading of NA?”, but 
in Skeat's view the omission in the manuscript tradition is in itself secondary (see his "The 
‘Second-First’ Sabbath (Luke 6:1): the Final Solution,” in Collected Writings, 254-257). 
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For the famous crux in Phil 2:6, Reinhold Merkelbach proposes &prayt- 
pov for denaypov;” in Matt 1:6, he conjectures tpocqwvobvtat for ztpooqo- 
vodvta.** Georg Luck supports many older conjectures, and in Matt 16:3 he 
proposes otvyvdet yàp 6 odpaves for muppacet yàp otuyvalwv ó obpavdc.# 


CRITERIA AND DISCUSSION OF CONJECTURAL EMENDATION PER SE 


In the scholarly literature on New Testament textual criticism, there are not 
many discussions of conjectural emendation as such.5 From the available 
sources, it transpires that attitudes toward conjectural emendation vary 
widely. Regrettably, positions once taken may even be more important in 
approaching a given conjecture than the strict application of text-critical 
criteria. In general New Testament textual critics would allow for conjec- 
tural emendation in principle, but many of them at the same time limit its 
practical application to a few isolated cases only.“ The main arguments for 


42 Reinhold Merkelbach, “Zwei Beiträge zum Neuen Testament,” in Philologica: Aus- 
gewählte kleine Schriften (ed. Wolfgang Blümel et al.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 199), 323-327, 326. 

43 "Wir haben euch geflötet und ihr habt nicht getantzt,” in Philologica, 327—329, 329. 

44 “Conjectural Emendation,” 176-177. At Luke 14:5, Luck mentions Mill's conjecture oic, 
but he prefers the reading óvoc; he finally offers yet another conjecture, 9c ("Conjectural 
Emendation" 180; some of the readings are erroneously given in the accusative case). In the 
Lukan context, however, “(female) swine" (ôç) does not seem very appropriate. 

45 Exceptions are: George D. Kilpatrick, "The Transmission of the New Testament and Its 
Reliability," in The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays 
of G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Louvain: Louvain University Press/Peeters, 1990), 
3-14; Strugnell, “Plea”; Kilpatrick, “Conjectural Emendation in the New Testament," in Princi- 
ples and Practice, 98-109; Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (3d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1992), 182-185 and 
258; Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmis- 
sion, Corruption, and Restoration (4th ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 226-231. 
Kurt Aland, “Glosse, Interpolation, Redaktion und Komposition in der Sicht der neutesta- 
mentlichen Textkritik"; Delobel, “Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Siamese Twins?" 11—116; 
Wallace, “Is What We Have Now What They Wrote Then?” 105-109; Gie Vleugels, "Paul's Use 
of Scripture in 1Corinthians 1-4 and Conjectural Emendation in 4:6," Analecta Bruxellensia 
9 (2004): 102-122. Strugnell's article is a reaction to Kilpatrick, to which Kilpartick in turn 
responded. Delobel reviews the discussion between the two. 

46 Almost classical in this regard are Metzger's words (in Metzger and Ehrman, The Text 
of the New Testament ?2005, 230 [similar in *1992, 185]): “One must admit the theoretical 
legitimacy of applying to the New Testament a process that has so often been found essential 
in the restoration of the right text in classical authors. But the amount of evidence for the 
text of the New Testament, whether derived from manuscripts, early versions, or patristic 
quotations, is so much greater than that available for any ancient classical author that the 
necessity of resorting to emendation is reduced to the smallest dimensions." Note the typical 
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this position are almost self-evident: the "legitimacy" of conjectural emen- 
dation is based on the fact that there is still a “gap” between the autographs 
and even the oldest manuscripts or the so-called initial text, whereas the 
limitation in its scope is made with a reference to the far greater amount of 
attestation of the New Testament compared to other texts." Strugnell calls 
this position “an ‘almost never’ school." 

Some critics go a step further and even deny conjectural emendation 
any place at all within New Testament textual criticism. This position can 
be based on scholarly opinions or on theological convictions. The former 
is exemplified by Kurt Aland. In their handbook, the Alands propose a 
rule that entirely excludes conjectural emendation: "Textual difficulties 
cannot be solved by conjecture, or by positing glosses or interpolations, etc., 
where the textual tradition itself shows no break; such attempts amount 
to capitulation before the difficulties and are themselves violations of the 
text.” This rule may be useful in a handbook and prevent students from 
losing themselves in the “folly of conjecture,” but the possibility can still 
not be excluded that the transmitted text itself may preserve a violation 
of the author's intentions. Difficulties perceived by textual critics cannot 
be expelled ex cathedra, but only respectfully approached from all possible 
angles, including conjectural emendation. 

Aland's main argument is the "tenacity" of the New Testament manu- 
script tradition. His central idea is that no reading, original or secondary, 


terms often used when conjectural emendation is concerned: It is something to which a critic 
“resorts,” a “desperate remedy." Elliott sometimes calls it “a mere imaginative rewriting” (e.g., 
“The Case for Thoroughgoing Eclecticism,” 120). The Alands even write about “violations of 
the text” (Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to 
the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism [trans. Erroll 
F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans], 1987, 275; 71989, 280). 

47 So, e.g., Epp, "Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in Perspectives, 227—283, 258-259, and “Textual Criticism in the Exegesis of the 
New Testament," in Perspectives, 461—495, 470. 

48 “Plea,” 544. 

19 The Text of the New Testament, 1987, 275. The second edition contains a remarkable 
modification ofthe key words "cannot be solved," which have become "should not be solved" 
(71989, 280). For an even milder position, see Barbara Aland, “Das Zeugnis der frühen Papyri 
für den Text der Evangelien: diskutiert am Matthàusevangelium," in The Four Gospels 1992 
(ed. F. Van Segbroeck et al.; BETL 100; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1992), 1: 325-335, 325. 

50 See Aland, “Glosse, Interpolation, Redaktion und Komposition," and Aland and Aland, 
The Text of the New Testament, 1989, 56: "[O]nce a variant or a new reading enters the tra- 
dition it refuses to disappear, persisting (if only in a few manuscripts) and perpetuating 
itself through the centuries"; and 291-292: "Once a reading occurs it will persist with obsti- 
nacy. It is precisely the overwhelming mass of the New Testament textual tradition ... which 
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once it exists, disappears from the manuscript tradition as a whole. How- 
ever, while this opinion undoubtedly rests upon long-time acquaintance 
with New Testament witnesses, it cannot be proven." The same applies to 
Kilpatrick's “rule of thumb,” according to which *[w]e may assume ... that 
at each point the true text has survived somewhere or other among our 
manuscripts."? In fact, Kilpatrick had to acknowledge the possibility that 
the true reading is really lost from the surviving manuscripts.™ 

Elliott's position is not entirely clear. On the one hand, as we have seen, 
he objects to conjectures being mentioned in the Nestle-Aland critical appa- 
ratus. On the other hand, he proposes himself a rather radical conjecture on 
Mark 1:1-3. One would also think that by its nature of accepting, if necessary, 
poorly attested variant readings, thoroughgoing eclecticism, his text-critical 
method, would easily encompass the possibility that the authentic reading 
did not survive in any manuscript at all, but Elliott is consistently opposed 
to that idea.* 

Few scholars today would be willing to reject conjectural emendation 
on the basis of some theological principle of divine preservation of the 
New Testament text, or because it introduces an unacceptable degree of 
uncertainty. The last scholar to explicitly advance such as position was 
Kenyon,® while Kilpatrick's position, sketched above, may sometimes sug- 
gest a similar background." Moreover, some of the present-day reluctance 


provides an assurance of certainty in establishing the original text." Strugnell (“Plea,” 544) 
treats Kurt Aland as part of the “almost never" position, but Aland's consistent statements 
draw him closer to the "never" camp. 

5! As early as 1730, Wettstein ironically remarks that he eagerly awaits the proof of the 
assertion that every instance of textual corruption can be remedied by the aid of other 
manuscripts (Prolegomena ad Novi Testamenti Graeci editionem accuratissimam ... [Amster- 
dam: Wettstein and Smith, 1730], 170). 

52 "The Transmission of the New Testament,” 13. 

53 "Conjectural Emendation,” 99-100. 

54 E.g., "The Case for Thoroughgoing Eclecticism,” 120. Or: “the thoroughgoing method of 
textual criticism assumes that the original reading has been preserved somewhere among 
the extant MSS and that conjectural emendations are unnecessary” (in the first edition of 
this book, 322; cf. p. 746 below in the current edition); but why? 

55 Frederic G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London: 
Macmillan, ‘1901, 15, also 71926, 17): “No authority could be attached to words which rested 
upon conjecture; and a critic who should devote himself to editing the Scriptures on conjec- 
tural lines would be merely wasting his time. Where nothing but questions of literary style are 
involved, we may be willing to accept a reading upon conjecture; but where it is a question 
of the Word of Life, some surer foundation is required.” 

56 See Kilpatrick, “The Transmission of the New Testament,” 3, where he writes, “Our view 
of the Bible requires its textual integrity,” and “its significance lies ... in its claim to be a vehicle 
of divine revelation and the archives of a religion whose appeal is to history. For each of these 
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in evangelical circles may well be related to a fear of all-too-human inter- 
ference with "scripture." The problem with such positions is obvious: they 
allow what is possible in New Testament textual criticism to be dictated by 
external needs or desires, instead of by the evidence that happens to have 
survived. 

At the other end of the spectrum, some scholars allow for quite a few 
instances in which the New Testament may have been affected by “primi- 
tive corruption"? or even express skepticism as to whether the abundance of 
attestation for the New Testament text actually forestalls conjectural emen- 
dation. The most important argument for this position is that it is in fact 
very easy to imagine that the original reading was indeed lost in the earliest 
stages of the transmission of the text. 

Not surprisingly, especially classical scholars often have little under- 
standing for or patience with the reluctance toward conjectural emendation 
common among New Testament textual critics. Luck, for instance, com- 
ments on Kilpatrick's defense of the transmitted reading ccc in John 
19:29 with the words, "It is a sobering experience to observe what flights of 
fancy Biblical scholars indulge in order to discredit a conjecture.”® 


functions it is important that the Bible should have come down to us at least substantially in 
its original form." 

57 The term, of course, is Westcott and Hort's. Though they decided to print their text 
without conjectures, by means of obeli in the margin they point to a “List” and to their 
"Notes," in which they discuss a large number of places where in their view only conjectural 
emendation can restore the original text. On comparison of these three sources, it turns out 
that the editors (or one of them) suspect a “primitive error" in the following sixty-eight texts: 
Matt 15:30; 21:28-31; 28:7; Mark 4:28 (no T in “Notes”); Luke 11:35-36; John 4:1; 6:4; 8:9; Acts 
4:25; 7:46; 12:25; 13:33; 13:42; 16:12; 19:40; 20:28; 25:13; 26:28; Rom 1:32; 4:12; 5:6; 8:2; 13:3; 15:32; 
1Cor 12:2; 2 Cor 3:3; 3:17; 7:8; 12:7; Gal 535 Col 2:2 (no T in "Notes"); 2:18; 238; 2:23; 2 Thess 1:10; 
1Tim 4:3; 6:7; 2 Tim 113; Phlm 9; Heb 4:2; 10:1; 11:4; 11:35 (F only in “Notes”); 11:37; 12:11; 13:21; 1 Pet 
1:7; 3:21; 2 Pet 3:10; 332; 1John 5:10; Jude 1; 5 (t only in “Notes”); 5 (no T in “List”); 22-23; Rev 
1:20; 2:12; 2:13; 3:1; 3:7; 3:14; 9:10; 11:3; 13:10; 13:15; 13:16; 18:12; 19:13. Two further instances may be 
mentioned. In the text of Mark 4:21, ¿ni is marked with ++, to indicate that it is a successful 
scribal emendation of the "primitive corruption" óró (cf. “Notes,” 24b). In Gal 2:12, the editors 
hesitate to call YAdev a "primitive corruption" (see “Notes,” 121a). A similar list is given by von 
Dobschütz (Eberhard Nestle's Einführung in das griechische Neue Testament, Vierte Auflage, 
vóllig umgearbeitet [Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923], 141; the list is possibly based 
on Eb. Nestle's preparatory work for his Novum Testamentum Graece), and in Metzger, The 
Text ofthe New Testament *1992, 184 n. 2 and Metzger and Ehrman, *2005, 229 n. 54. Von Dob- 
schütz (and Metzger) omits Matt 15:30, Acts 26:28, and Heb 11:35; Acts 13:33 is given as 13:32 
(an error both in “List” and "Notes"); Acts 13:42 is given as 13:43 (this is a problem of verse 
numbering); Rom 8:2 is given as 7:2; Col 2:18 and Jude 5 should be given twice. 

58 See also Leon Vaganay and Christian-Bernard Amphoux, An Introduction to New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 85. 

59 “Conjectural Emendation in the Greek New Testament" 183. 
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Alongside the principled discussion on the legitimacy of conjectural 
emendation, perhaps the discussion on the criteria a successful conjecture 
must fulfill is just as important. 

Metzger's classical criteria are almost self-evident. Just as with a variant 
reading, a conjecture can only be considered probable if it fulfils two tests: 
(1) "[I]t must be intrinsically suitable," and (2) “it must account for the 
corrupt reading or readings in the transmitted text.” However, Metzger 
also stresses that a conjecture must "satisfy" these tests “absolutely well "9 
These tests, and the requirement of perfection, go back to Hort. 

It is important to note the way in which the criteria can be rhetori- 
cally related to the discussion on the "legitimacy" of conjectural emenda- 
tion as such. In both Metzger’s® and Kilpatrick's* discussions, it is difficult 
not to detect a tactic aimed at showing that even the most widely sup- 
ported conjecture is dubious, and that therefore all conjectures are unnec- 
essary. 


60 The Text of the New Testament, 42005, 227 (slightly different ?1992, 182). 

61 The Text of the New Testament, 42005, 227 (51992, 183). 

62 In the section on the “Removal of primitive errors by conjecture,” Hort writes, "two 
conditions have to be fulfilled by a successful emendation. As regards Intrinsic Evidence, it 
must, to attain complete certainty ... be so exactly and perfectly suitable to the place that it 
cannot but be right ... As regards Transcriptional Evidence, it must be capable of explaining 
how the transmitted text could naturally arise out of it in accordance with the ordinary 
probabilities of transcription" (Introduction, 71). 

63 Metzger discusses a conjecture on 1Pet 3:19 £v à xal as “perhaps the one which has 
enjoyed the widest favour" (The Text of the New Testament 91992, 185m1; 42005, 230n57). 
The implication of the dismissal of this conjecture, also pointed out by Luck (“Conjectural 
Emendation,” 172 and 200), is that all conjectures must be dubious. In fact, the admittedly 
considerable interest for the conjecture was relatively limited in time (around 1900) and was 
spurred to an important degree by the search for its author, designated with an enigmatic "S." 
in Bowyer's collection (Conjectures ?1772, 324; *1782, 459; 41812, 602). Metzger is apparently 
influenced by Harris' remark that the conjecture has to be very good, having been proposed 
by various scholars independently. More popular and influential are for instance Clericus' 
conjecture on Acts 16:12, Bentley’s conjecture on Phim 9, and Cobet's conjecture on Heb 11:4. 
As places where many critics agree on the diagnosis that conjectural emendation is needed, 
but disagree on the precise remedy to be applied, Acts 2:9; 4:25; 1Cor 4:6; Heb 11:37; and 2 Pet 
310 can be mentioned. 

64 Kilpatrick discusses and dismisses Camerarius' conjecture on John 19:29 ("The Trans- 
mission of the New Testament and Its Reliability,” 10—11). Interestingly, Parker accepts the 
conjecture (The Living Text of the Gospels, 176-177: “Here is a conjecture which would have 
been accepted in such a narrative in any other kind of text. It should be accepted here"). 
Kilpatrick also uses the lack of unanimous support as an argument against conjectural emen- 
dation (e.g., “Conjectural Emendation in the New Testament," 101). If this argument were 
valid, the mere existence of Strugnell’s “never camp” would suffice to settle the issue! 

65 Luck, “Conjectural Emendation,” 172 and 200. 
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Contemporary to Hort, but slightly different and more optimistic, is Fred- 
erick Field. Against Scrivener's and Burgon's outright dismissal of conjec- 
tural emendation, Field writes, 


Would it not be better—instead of laying under an interdict an entire branch 
of verbal criticism, and that one which, in settling the text of the Greek and 
Roman classics, is justly held to be the crown and glory of the art—to treat 
each case separately on its merits, especially in regard to these two points: 
(1) Is some change or other a matter of absolute necessity? and (2) Is the 
proposed change so easy, so ingenious, so redolent ofthe true critical faculty, 
that any editor of a Greek or Roman classic, who understood his craft, would 
accept it as a matter of course?‘ 


Whereas Metzger (following Hort) stresses the qualities required ofthe solu- 
tion, Field insists foremost on the diagnosis ofa corrupted text. And whereas 
Metzger demands perfection, Field does not want to separate New Testa- 
ment textual criticism from classical textual criticism. Although he does not 
explicitly mention the local-genealogical criterion (Metzger's second test), 
his treatment of various conjectures” shows that he wants a good conjec- 
ture to explain the emergence of the variant readings that are known. 

The comparison with Field's criteria also shows that Metzger may be ask- 
ing too much. According to Metzger, *an emendation that introduces fresh 
difficulties to the text stands self-condemned.”® In many cases, however, 
a good conjecture has to introduce some difficulty, which a scribe then 
arguably removed or fell victim to. Or, in West's words, "TA conjecture] does 
not have to be 'necessary' in order to be true; and what we should be con- 
cerned with is whether or nor [sic] it may be true.” 

A few years ago, Gie Vleugels developeda longer list often criteria for con- 
jectural emendation.” Most of these are rather straightforward and derive 


86 Frederick Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, being the Otium Norvi- 
cense (Pars tertia) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1899), 107. 

67 Notably his own proposal on Acts 20:24 (Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, 
252-256). 

68 The Text of the New Testament *1992, 185 n. 1; *2005, 230 n. 57. 

69 Martin L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique Applicable to Greek and Latin 
Texts (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973), 55. 

70 "Paul's Use of Scripture in 1Corinthians 1-4,” 108-115. His criteria are (1) “The emen- 
dation does justice to the style or the idiom of the author, or at least more justice than the 
traditional reading"; (2) "The emendation solves the problem in the text"; (3) "The emen- 
dation does not introduce new difficulties or riddles"; (4) "The extant readings are—either 
directly or indirectly—explicable as corruptions" of the proposed conjecture; (5) "Few early 
witnesses are available for the passage"; (6) "The reconstruction of the original text has 
been contested in an early stage"; (7) "The development from the conjectured original of 
at least one of the extant readings could have taken place in an early stage"; (8) "The emen- 
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directly from Hort, Metzger, and Field. They spell out more extensively 
what, in Hort’s terms, “intrinsic” and “transcriptional” probabilities imply. 
His sixth criterion adds an interesting point: to him, “[p]assages that have 
puzzled scribes, translators and scholars for centuries are more logical can- 
didates for emendation than others.” To assume a higher probability in 
such cases is reasonable, but with his way of putting the criterion itself, 
Vleugels seems to exclude all other passages from conjectural emendation, 
and that might be going one step too far. Even without important varia- 
tion in the manuscript tradition, texts such as John 19:29 and Phil 2:6 are 
marked by such a degree of incongruity and difficulty that they will con- 
tinue to inspire critics to bring forward new conjectures as well as old ones. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


FROM "ORIGINAL TEXT" TO "INITIAL TEXT”: 
THE TRADITIONAL GOAL OF NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM IN CONTEMPORARY DISCUSSION 


Michael W. Holmes 


A 1989 essay on New Testament textual criticism offered the following def- 
inition of the subject, confident that in concept (if not in exact wording) it 
reflected a wide consensus within the discipline at that time: it is "the sci- 
ence and art of reconstructing the original text of a document." The essay 
developed the definition by suggesting that the discipline so defined has 
three major tasks: (1) “gathering and organizing the evidence,” (2) “evalu- 
ating and assessing the significance and implications of the evidence," and 
(3) “reconstructing the history of the transmission of the text to the extent 
allowed by the evidence," the common goal ofthe three tasks being to deter- 
mine at each point of variation in the textual tradition “which ofthe variant 
readings most likely represents the original text.” 

In light of developments and discussion within the discipline since that 
time, that definition might now be considered inadequate or deficient in at 
least two major respects. First, the study ofthe history ofthe transmission of 
the text is no longer viewed only or primarily as a means to the recovery of 
the original, but rather as a legitimate goal in its own right. Variant readings 
judged to be secondary developments within the textual tradition, which 
previously were generally viewed as detritus littering the path to the origi- 
naltext and therefore discarded, are now widely acknowledged as worthy of 
study in their own right. Whether on the level of individual textual variants 
or of entire documents (such as Codex Bezae), the study of variant forms of 
the text— “the irreducibly plural forms of canonical scripture that are actu- 
ally operative within communities of faith'?—as possible sources of insight 


! Michael W. Holmes, “New Testament Textual Criticism,” in Introducing New Testament 
Interpretation (ed. Scot McKnight; Guides to New Testament Exegesis 1; Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1989), 53. 

2 Holmes, “New Testament Textual Criticism," 53. 

3 Francis Watson, “Mistranslation and the Death of Christ: Isaiah 53 LXX and Its Pauline 
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into the history and cultural context of the individuals and communities 
that transmitted (and, occasionally, created) them has become a significant 
and important focus within the discipline.* 

Second, the use ofthe term "original text" as the description ofthe goal of 
New Testament textual criticism increasingly has become a focus of discus- 
sion. There is evident within the discipline not only a growing awareness of 
the inherent ambiguity of the term, which in turn has prompted a number 
of proposals to redefine or replace it as a goal of the discipline, but also a 
questioning of whether it can or ought to be a goal. 

This essay focuses on this second set of issues arising out of the current 
discussion about the meaning and status of the term “original text." Fol- 
lowing a brief introduction to recent discussion, the essay will sketch usage 
of the term "original text" in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
assess proposals for defining or indicating what it is that NT textual criticism 
is (orought to be) attempting to recover, discuss some collateral issues asso- 
ciated with those proposals, and note the larger ideological context of the 
discussion. Along the way it will suggest "the earliest transmitted text," that 
is, the form(s) oftext in which an early Christian writing first began to circu- 
late and be copied, as an alternative to the traditional goal, and observe that 
both the traditional goal and many ofits proposed replacements (including 
the idea ofabandoning the concept entirely) alike give insufficient attention 
to fundamental methodological and/or ideological issues. 


RECENT DISCUSSION: A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


Early voices in the current discussion include W.L. Petersen, J.H. Petzer, and 
Holmes, who in the mid-1990s more or less simultaneously raised the ques- 
tion of the meaning of the term "original text" or “autograph” with regard 
to the New Testament (as did Eugene Ulrich and Emanuel Tov with regard 


Reception," in Translating the New Testament: Text, Translation, Theology (ed. Stanley E. 
Porter and Mark J. Boda; McMaster New Testament Studies; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 
215. 

^ On this topic see ch. 28 in this volume (Bart D. Ehrman, "The Text as Window: New 
Testament Manuscripts and the Social History of Early Christianity"). 

5 Epp begins his 1999 survey of recent discussion of the topic ("The Multivalence of the 
Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism," HTR 92 [1999]: 245-281, here 255- 
260) with a discussion of contributions by Helmut Koester and Bart Ehrman, but it may 
be suggested that in each instance the writer's contribution lies elsewhere. Koester's essay 
("The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” in Gospel Traditions in the Second 
Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission [ed. William L. Petersen; Notre Dame: 
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to the Hebrew bible).5 Petersen, after citing Paul Maas’ famous definition of 
textual criticism— “The business of textual criticism is to produce a text as 
close as possible to the original"— suggests that an attempt to apply that 
dictum to the New Testament is problematic: 


First and foremost among the problems is the difficulty of defining "original." 
The Gospel of Mark illustrates the point. Is the “original” Mark the “Mark” 
found in our fourth-century and later manuscripts? Or is it the "Mark" recov- 
ered from the so-called *minor agreements" between Matthew and Luke? And 
which—if any—of the four extant endings of “Mark” is “original”?® 


He concludes that “determining which Mark’ is ‘original’ is a difficult —and 
perhaps even impossible—task.” 


University of Notre Dame Press, 1989], 19-37) offers a frontal challenge to traditional views of 
the stability ofthe NT text in the second century, but his use of “original text" and “autograph” 
(see pp. 19, 22-23, 32, 36-37) is thoroughly conventional. He used the term in the same 
undefined and unreflective manner as almost everyone else did at that time; indeed, the 
essay assumes the existence of an "original text" from which the earliest (i.e., late second 
century) archetypes differ substantially, in Koester's opinion. In the work of Ehrman that 
Epp references ("The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and the Social History of 
Early Christianity," in The Text ofthe New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the 
Status Quaestionis [ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1995], 365 see idem, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture [New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993]), Ehrman is questioning not the meaning of “original text" or “autograph” (he uses 
both terms interchangeably without definition) but whether the "original text" ought to be 
privileged as the goal of textual criticism. Both Koester and Ehrman raised important issues, 
but with respect to their usage of the term "original text," they exemplified, in the articles 
cited, the traditional usage of that phrase. 

$ William L. Petersen, “What Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately 
Reach?" in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early Church History (ed. Barbara 
Aland and Joél Delobel; CBET 7; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 136-152; Jacobus H. Petzer, 
"The History of the New Testament Text—Its Reconstruction, Significance and Use in New 
Testament Textual Criticism," in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis, and Early Church 
History (ed. Barbara Aland and Joél Delobel; CBET 7; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994), 11-36; 
Michael W. Holmes, *Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism," in The Text 
of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart 
D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 336-360; Eugene 
Ulrich, "Jewish, Christian, and Empirical Perspectives on the Text of Our Scriptures," in 
Hebrew Bible or Old Testament? (ed. Roger Brooks and John J. Collins; Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1990), 73-77; E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (Minneapolis: 
Fortress; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1992; 2d rev. ed. 2001), 164-180. 

7 Paul Maas, Textual Criticism (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958), 1; trans. of Textkritik (3d ed.; 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1957); see idem, Textkritik (2d ed.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1950), 1: “Aufgabe 
der Textkritik ist Herstellung eines dem Autograph (Original) móglichst nahekommenden 
Texts." 

8 Petersen, “What Text,” 136-137. 

9? Petersen, "What Text,” 137. One of the ironies of the essay, however, is that Petersen 
himself neglects to define what he means by “original.” 
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For Petzer, the issue was not only *of fundamental importance" but also 
involved 


a matter which has not yet been attended to in New Testament textual 
criticism. That is the question of the identity of the original text. What is 
certain, is that we are not reconstructing the “autographs,” for New Testament 
scholarship is slowly but certainly coming to realize that “autograph” is a 
much more complex concept than generally anticipated. 


The issue’s importance arises from the circumstance that “determining 
exactly what our reconstructed text historically represents and what its 
relation to the ‘autographs’ actually is, can have a great influence on the 
way in which we see the earliest history of the text.” 

Holmes’ approach took the form ofa series of questions about the goal of 
the discipline: 


[Precisely what is it that we are attempting to recover? The traditional 
answer is “the autographs.” But just what is meant by this term? It implies 
some sort of “fixed target,” but that is a concept attended by a host of difficul- 
ties. In the case of the NT, one may suggest that the ramifications of the pos- 
sibility, for example, of two editions of Mark, multiple copies of ... Ephesians, 
and, to a lesser degree, the relationship between original copies of Paul's 
letters and the editio princeps of the corpus have been insufficiently consid- 
ered. Only in the case of Acts has the possibility of two editions received any 
extended attention, and even here nothing even approaching a consensus 
has been reached. How do these possibilities affect what we mean by “auto- 
graph"?! 


In other words, what does it mean to search for "the" original text or auto- 
graph of a textual tradition, especially if its origins may involve multiple 
forms or even editions? And even in those cases where there is a single form, 
just what is meant by the term "original text"? 

Though all three scholars just noted made their observations en passant, 
and none developed their points further in the essays cited, they highlighted 
issues that continue to be at the center of discussion. Subsequently two 
scholars whose initial efforts appeared almost simultaneously gave substan- 
tial and sustained attention to the topic, namely David Parker? and Eldon 


10 Petzer, “History,” 36. 

11 Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism,” 353. 

1? D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), foreshadowed by D.C. Parker, "Scripture is Tradition," Theology 94 (1991): 1-17; David 
Parker, "The Early Tradition of Jesus' Sayings on Divorce," Theology 96 (1993): 372-383; and 
David Parker, “Ethics and the New Testament,” Studies in Christian Ethics 10/2 (1997): 39- 
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Epp,” and others, including Paul Ellingworth, have also contributed to the 
discussion." A consequence of this attention to the subject is that the status 
of the term "original text" as something assumed or taken for granted has 
changed rather dramatically, and the contours of this shift in status will be 
a main focus of what follows. 

Before proceeding further, however, a brief digression is in order regard- 
ing two issues that are closely associated with the idea of an "original text" 
but that in important respects are tangential to it. The two issues are (1) 
whether the "original text" is also an authoritative text, and (2) whether it 
enjoys a privileged status or priority vis-a-vis other goals. 


57. Subsequent publications include David C. Parker, “Et Incarnatus Est," SJT 54 (2001): 330- 
343; D.C. Parker, "Through a Screen Darkly: Digital Texts and the New Testament,” JSNT 
25 (2003): 395-411; David Parker, “Textual Criticism and Theology,” ExpTim 18/12 (2007): 
583-589; D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008); David Parker, “What Is the Text of the New 
Testament?” in The Reliability of the New Testament: Bart D. Ehrman and Daniel B. Wallace 
in Dialogue (ed. Robert B. Stewart; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 95-104 (the printed form 
of a lecture given in 2008); and D.C. Parker, “Is ‘Living Text’ Compatible with ‘Initial Text’? 
Editing the Gospel of John," in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing 
Views in Contemporary Research (ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2011), 13-21. 

13 Eldon Jay Epp, "Textual Criticism in the Exegesis of the New Testament, with an 
Excursus on Canon," in Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament (ed. Stanley E. Porter; 
NTTS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 45-97 (repr. in Epp, Perspectives on New Testament Textual 
Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 [Leiden: Brill, 2005], 461-495); Eldon Jay Epp, “The 
Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism," HTR 92 (1999): 
245-281 (the published form of Epp's 1998 SBL address; repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 551-593); 
Eldon Jay Epp, "It's All About Variants: A Variant-Conscious Approach to New Testament 
Textual Criticism," HTR 100 (2007): 275-308. See also Eldon Jay Epp, “Issues in New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Moving from the Nineteenth to the Twenty-first Century,” in Rethinking 
New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. David Alan Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
2002), 17-76 (repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 641-697.). 

14 Paul Ellingworth, “Text, Translation, and Theology: The New Testament in the Original 
Greek?” Filologia Neotestamentaria 13 (2000): 61-73; Joél Delobel, "The Achilles’ Heel of 
New Testament Textual Criticism," Bijdragen 63 (2002): 3-21; Michael W. Holmes, “Westcott 
and Hort at 125 (and Zuntz at 60): Their Legacies and Our Challenges,” New Testament 
Textual Criticism Section, Society of Biblical Literature Annual Meeting, Washington D.C., 
November 2006; Daniel B. Wallace, “Challenges in New Testament Textual Criticism for 
the Twenty-first Century,” JETS 52 (2009): 79-100; Tommy Wasserman, “The Implications of 
Textual Criticism for Understanding the ‘Original Text, ” in Mark and Matthew I. Comparative 
Readings: Understanding the Earliest Gospels in their First Century Settings (ed. E.-M. Becker 
and A. Runesson; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 77-96. 
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Is the "Original Text" an Authoritative Text? 


Whether the "original text" (however defined) is also an "authoritative" 
or "normative" text? is a question of both historical and contemporary 
interest. The Protestant Reformers, rejecting the authority ofthe pope and 
ecclesiastical tradition, retained a single locus of authority, the scriptures; 
and inasmuch as most of the leading figures of the Protestant Reformation 
were also Renaissance humanists influenced by the Renaissance urge to 
return ad fontes, the locus of authority became not just the scriptures, but 
the scriptures in their original languages. Eventually Protestant theology 
came to define that locus more precisely as the original text or autographs of 
scripture. Thus for many textual critics affiliated with one form or another 
of Protestant Christianity, efforts to restore the original text were (and for 
many today remain) also efforts to restore an authoritative text. 

In other traditions, however, matters stand rather differently. The Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox traditions, for example, designated different forms 
of scripture as authoritative (and have different ways ofunderstanding that 
authority): for the former, the Council of Trent adopted the Vulgate as 
the authoritative form of scripture, whereas the latter values a Byzantine 
form of text. Moreover, some groups of Protestants (mainly since the late 
nineteenth century) have rejected the "original text" in favor of granting 
authoritative status to some form of the Majority or Byzantine text, or even 
the putative Greek text underlying the King James translation. 

The link between “original text" and “authoritative text,” therefore, is 
historical and/or theological, but not intrinsic. As Epp observes, "The text- 
critical discipline per se carries with it no normative implications and 
imposes no theological overlay" on any text, variant, or practitioner." A 
text-critical declaration, whether by an individual, a committee, or even 
a publisher, that a certain reading or text is “original” does not automati- 
cally or necessarily make that reading or text either authoritative or norma- 
tive. Indeed, the text-critical declaration that a certain reading, passage, or 
text —Mark 16:9-20, for example, or John 7:53-8:1— is not “original” does 
not keep individuals, groups, or denominations from continuing to declare 


15 Furthermore, “the question of authority,” as Ellingworth observes, “always entails the 
further question, ‘authority for whom?” ("Text, Translation, and Theology,” 67). 

16 On this matter see in particular Parker, Living Text, "Textual Criticism and Theology," 
“Ethics and the New Testament,” and New Testament Manuscripts (185-190); Ellingworth, 
"Text, Translation, and Theology,” 68-73; Epp, "Multivalence," 278-279; and John C. Poirier, 
“Living Text or Exquisite Corpse?” ExpTim 19/9 (2008): 437—439. 

17 Epp, “Multivalence,” 279. 
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it to be authoritative. The findings of textual criticism can have an effect or 
impact on theology and ethics, but nothing requires or ensures that they do 
so. More to the present point, discussion of the definition, appropriateness, 
or possibility of recovering an "original text" should not be confused with or 
by questions concerning its possible status as an authoritative text. 


Is the Pursuit of the "Original Text" a Privileged Goal? 


This question, of course, did not arise as long as New Testament textual criti- 
cism had but a single goal. But as the study ofthe history ofthe transmission 
of the text has developed into a legitimate goal in its own right, the rela- 
tionship between the traditional goal (however defined) and the newer goal 
has rightly become a matter of discussion. In a 1995 essay, Ehrman set the 
question in sharp terms: acknowledging that the “ultimate goal of textual 
criticism, in the judgment of most of its practitioners," was "to reconstruct 
the original text of the NT,” nonetheless 


it is by no means self-evident that this ought to be the ultimate goal of the 
discipline ... scholars have recognized that it is important to know not only 
what an author wrote (i.e. in the autograph), but also what a reader read 
(i.e., in its later transcriptions). Indeed, the history of exegesis is the history 
of readers interpreting different forms of the text ... Given these historical 
concerns, there may indeed be scant reason to privilege the "original" text 
over forms of the text that developed subsequently. 


As the discussion has developed, two points have emerged. First, the effort 
to identify the earliest text form to which we have access will always have a 
certain logical and diachronic priority, inasmuch as it provides a point ofref- 
erence from which to assess and evaluate later changes and developments 
in the transmission of the text. As Epp has observed, “we need a baseline ... 
to show the intersections where meaningful variants emerge.” Ehrman's 
own procedure confirms the point: in his investigation of “orthodox corrup- 
tions," for example, his first move when approaching a new set of variants 
almost always was to determine which one is most likely the authorial read- 
ing. 

Second, this is not an instance of an "either-or" choice; indeed, it is 
more a matter of “both-and,” inasmuch as there is a synergistic relationship 


18 As Parker observes, “passages do not lose their influence once they have been declared 
and acknowledged to be spurious" (Living Text, 95). 

19 Ehrman, "Text as Window,” 361 n. 1. 

20 Epp, “Introduction,” xxxvi. 
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between the two goals, with the pursuit of one informing the other in a 
fruitful circular relationship. Consequently Epp rightly observes that 


the textual critic is not compelled to choose one goal or the other. In fact, 
I would insist that the textual critic need not and cannot choose only one, 
for the discipline actually has a twofold but essentially unitary goal that 
encompasses both inseparable endeavors.” 


As Ellingworth points out, “the process leading to the choice of a preferred 
reading necessarily involves an assessment of diachronic factors likely to 
have influenced the development of the tradition,” and vice-versa.” In short, 
the two goals are best understood not as competing but as complementary 
pursuits—perhaps even as two sides of a single coin. To pursue one is not 
at all either to privilege it or to argue against the value of the other. 


“ORIGINAL TEXT” IN LATE NINETEENTH- 
AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY USAGE 


To return to the main thread: from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
present, the phrase “original text” has been widely used to indicate the goal 
of textual criticism.? One finds this phrase (or some such similar word- 
ing) throughout the text-critical literature (especially the handbooks and 
introductions), and those who employ it include (to mention only some rep- 
resentative examples) Westcott and Hort (1881), Lake (1903), Vaganay (1937) 
Metzger (1964), the Alands (1982), and Elliot and Moir (1995), as well as (to 
mention two examples from the related field of Classics) P. Maas (1927) and 
EJ. Kenney (1974). 


21 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 294. 

22 Ellingworth, "Text, Translation, and Theology,” 64. 

23 See Epp, "Multivalence," 248—254. 

?* B.F. Westcott and PIA Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, [2:] Introduction 
[and] Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), 1; Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testa- 
ment (New York: Gorham, 1903), 1, 2; Leo Vaganay, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (trans. B.V. Miller; St. Louis: B. Herder, 1937), 9; Bruce M. Metzger, The 
Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1964; 3d ed. 1992), v; Kurt Aland und Barbara Aland, Der Text des Neuen Tes- 
taments (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1982 [c. 1981]; 2d ed. 1989); ET, The Text of the 
New Testament (trans. E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1987; 2d ed. 1989); 
Keith Elliott and Ian Moir, Manuscripts and the Text of the New Testament: An Introduction for 
English Readers (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1995), 1; Paul Maas, Textkritik (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1927); EJ. Kenney, “Textual Criticism,” in The New Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 18 (1974): 
189-195; see “Textual Criticism," Encyclopaedia Britannica Online (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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The phrase, however, for all its wide usage, is very seldom defined. Most 
ofthose who have employed the term have not felt it necessary to explain or 
indicate what they mean by it. Epp is probably correct to suggest that *over 
several generations New Testament textual critics have been socialized into 
thinking of a single original text" as the obvious goal of the discipline,” to 
the extent that no need is felt by those who utilize the term to define it; the 
term's meaning is assumed, apparently, to be clear and self-evident. 

But is that apparent assumption justified? Does the term have a univocal 
meaning that may be taken for granted by those who use it? A brief glance 
at some of the definitions offered by those who do define what they mean 
by the phrase suggests that it does not. For Eberhard Nestle, for example, 
"the original text" was a matter of authorial intention: ^what the original 
writer intended to communicate to his readers." For J.H. Greenlee, “the 
original text” is the text of the autograph.” For Kirsopp Lake, “the original” 
is an “authorial text”: the goal of NT textual criticism is “to recover so far as 
possible the actual words written by the writer,” that is, “the original pure 
text.” For Vaganay, the “original text" is “the primitive form" of the text.” 
For Moisés Silva, it is “the text in its initial form, prior to the alterations pro- 
duced in the copying process."? Lagrange takes yet another approach: the 
aim of textual criticism is “to determine as nearly as possible the original text 


2010): online, March 23, 2010, http://www.search.eb.com/eb/article-9108631 (“the technique 
of restoring texts as nearly as possible to their original form" [189]). 

?5 Epp, “Multivalence,” 278. 

?6 Eberhard Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism ofthe Greek New Testament (Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate, 1901), 156; trans. of Einführung in das griechische Neue Testament 
(2d ed.; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899) (“was der erste Verfasser seinen Lesern 
mitteilen wollte," 124); for his use of “original text,” see 196 ("ursprüngliche Text,” 160), 209 
(172); see also “original wording," 209 ("ursprünglichen Wortlaut," 172); and “primitive text,” 
221 ("Urtext," 184). 

27 J. Harold Greenlee, Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1964), 1. 

28 Lake, Text, 1, 2; earlier he speaks of the need “to be certain that the text ... really 
represents the original writing of the author" (1). See similarly Alexander Souter: "Textual 
criticism seeks ... to restore the very words of some original document,” and he clearly has in 
view "the form in which they were dictated or written by their original authors" (A. Souter, 
The Text and Canon of the New Testament [1913; 2d ed., London: Duckworth, 1954], 3). 

29 Vaganay, Introduction, 9: “By textual criticism we mean every kind of scientific research 
in quest of the original, or at least, of the most nearly original text of some document .... The 
textual criticism of the New Testament has in view, then, a clearly defined end, its task being 
to choose that reading which, among all those to be found in the various manuscripts, is most 
likely to be the original or primitive form.” 

30 Moisés Silva, “Response,” in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. David 
Alan Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 149. 
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of the manuscript delivered to the public by the author.” Since making a 
manuscript available “to the public,” that is, available for copying, was essen- 
tially what "publishing" amounted to in those times, Lagrange is effectively 
defining "original text" as a “published text." In short, several “definitions” of 
"original text" can be found: intended text, autographic text, authorial text, 
primitive text, initial form of text, or published text. Clearly the term “origi- 
nal text” as used is not univocal. 

This is essentially the point that Epp made in his widely cited essay on 
“The Multivalence of the Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual 
Criticism.” In this substantial discussion of the matter, he extensively 
documents the problematic ambiguity, in both past and current usage, of 
the term “original text.” 


31 Marie-Joseph Lagrange, Critique textuelle, vol. 2: La critique rationnelle (2d ed.; EtB; 
Paris: Gabalda, 1935), vii (“fixer le texte original aussi prés que possible du manuscrit livré 
au public par l'auteur"). See K. Aland (“The Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New 
Testament Research," in The Bible in Modern Scholarship [ed. J.P. Hyatt; Nashville: Abingdon, 
1965], 325-346): “the aim which we want to achieve ... can be so defined: to establish the 
original text of the NT, that is, the text-form in which the NT writings were officially put into 
circulation” (341; see 342); see Aland and Aland: “the state of the New Testament text from 
the moment it began its literary history through transcription for distribution" (The Text!, 
292 [= Der Text!, 298]). Wallace (“Challenges,” 84) uses similar language ("the form of text 
that the author dispatched ... to its destination"). 

32 Epp, "Multivalence." With respect to the Hebrew bible, see Eugene Ulrich, "The Com- 
munity of Israel and the Composition of the Scriptures," in The Quest for Context and Mean- 
ing: Studies in Biblical Intertextuality in Honor of James A. Sanders (ed. C.A. Evans and S. Tal- 
mon; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 337-342, who identifies at least eight different meanings for the 
term "original text." 

33 The essay is convincing with respect to this point, but problematic with respect to 
others. One may suggest that even as the essay successfully problematizes the term “orig- 
inal text,” it sows conceptual confusion in other respects. The description, for example, of 
the views of Dahl and Gamble regarding the textual history of Romans and Ephesians as 
“explorations of prior compositional levels" (“Multivalence,” 267) is misleading, inasmuch 
as Dahl and Gamble are dealing with post-compositional levels of editing and alteration 
(see, e.g., Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Chris- 
tian Texts [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995], 97-98; Nils A. Dahl, “The Particularity 
of the Pauline Epistles as a Problem in the Ancient Church,” in Neotestamentica et Patristica 
[ed. W.C. van Unnik; NovTSup 6; Leiden: Brill, 1962], 261-271, here 269). This is example is 
representative of the essay's confusion with respect to the related, sometimes overlapping, 
but nonetheless distinct and differing roles of source, literary, and textual criticism (p. 263), 
and of source and literary traditions, and textual criticism (p. 269). Furthermore, the essay’s 
definition (under the heading of “Proposed Dimensions of Meaning in the Term ‘Original 
Text’”) of a “predecessor text-form” —“a form of text ... discoverable behind a New Testament 
writing that played a role in the composition of that writing,” or the reference a few lines 
later to “an earlier stage in the composition of what became a New Testament book” (“Mul- 
tivalence,” 276; see also the reference to "pre-literary" layers behind New Testament books 
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The preceding list of definitions reveals not only the phrase's inherent 
ambiguity, but also something else about it that is seldom discussed: an 
implicit assumption about the nature of the New Testament tradition that 
accompanies its use. Moir and Elliott are almost alone in pointing out that 
the term “the original text" carries with it the assumption that the text 
was issued in a single definitive form.* The key point at the moment is 
not whether this assumption is correct, but its status as an axiom rather 
than a hypothesis: rather than setting out the idea of a single definitive 
text as a hypothesis to be tested, the discipline generally has assumed it 
as the answer to a question that instead ought to be asked or investi- 
gated. 

Furthermore, the existence of an intellectual environment in which a 
key term is both widely used and yet seldom defined or discussed by those 
using it gives one reason to wonder whether there is also present a shared 
perspective or mentalité that enables and undergirds the common use of 
that key term. Lee Patterson speaks of "an idealist belief that even amid 
the welter of fragmentary details history has left us, there abides a gleam of 
light that beams across the ages,” something that embodies “an atemporality 
that resists being historicized, a value that transcends any specific historical 
moment.” He then draws the connection with textual criticism: 


In claiming to be able to discover an original text from the fragments and ves- 
tiges that history has left us, textual criticism subscribes to this general ideal- 
ism. Steeped as it is in historical knowledge of the most precise and demand- 
ing sort, textual criticism nonetheless deploys its erudition in a struggle 


[p. 258])—describes a form or stage of activity that by almost any understanding of the disci- 
pline (other than the new one proposed in the essay [“Multivalence,” 268]) is not the province 
(and, in the opinion of many practitioners, lies beyond the reach) of textual criticism. Fur- 
thermore, the proposed description of the “proper domain of textual criticism” (268), par- 
ticularly as explicated by the examples on pp. 269-270, suffers from the same conceptual 
confusion. The definition offered in a subsequent essay represents a substantial improve- 
ment: "New Testament textual criticism, employing aspects of both science and art, studies 
the transmission of the New Testament text and the manuscripts that facilitate its trans- 
mission, with the unitary goal of establishing the earliest attainable text (which serves as a 
baseline) and, at the same time, of assessing the textual variants that emerge from the base- 
line text so as to hear the narratives of early Christian life and thought that inhere in the array 
of meaningful variants" (Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 308). 

34 Keith Elliott and Ian Moir, Manuscripts and the Text of the New Testament: An Introduc- 
tion for English Readers (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1995), 7-8. Subsequently Epp (“Multiva- 
lence," 254; "Issues," 71-72) and Parker (Living Text, 4) also make this observation. 

35 Lee Patterson, "The Logic of Textual Criticism and the Way of Genius," in Textual 
Criticism and Literary Interpretation (ed. J.J. McGann; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1985), 86. 
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to wrest from the past an originality that time threatens to efface, an original- 
ity that it designates as the text.36 


Patterson's comment offers a concise précis of the history of the discipline 
(“a struggle to wrest from the past an originality that time threatens to 
efface") and, more importantly, reminds us that all such struggles are shaped 
by the ideological commitments of those engaged in them. Some of the 
current discussion of goals and the meaning of those goals arises out of the 
interaction among differing sorts of ideological commitments held by those 
active in the field today—among, for example, Enlightenment, “common 
sense,” critical realist, and postmodern approaches to epistemology and 
history." To observe this is not to claim that identifying a particular scholar’s 
epistemological perspective is the key to understanding his or her views on 
this matter; it is, however, an observation that these sorts of perspectives 
are part of the larger context surrounding the discussion of this topic.® 


TOWARD A REDESCRIPTION OF THE GOAL 
OF NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


In response to the growing realization of both the inherent ambiguity of 
the phrase "original text" and the problematic nature of its accompanying 
assumptions, some textual critics have suggested or employed alternative 
ways of defining or indicating what it is that NT textual criticism is (or ought 
to be) attempting to recover. The following survey proceeds in chronologi- 
cal order. 


Epp 


EJ. Epp has proposed that the traditional goal (recovery of the “original 
text”) be restated either as the “restoration” of the “earliest recoverable 


36 Patterson, “Logic,” 86. 

37 Examples or illustrations of the various categories might include: “Enlightenment,” 
William Petersen (with his self-conscious empiricism); “common sense,” Paul Ellingworth 
(see Ellingworth, “Text, Translation, and Theology,” 64); critical realism, Holmes; and with 
regard to postmodern perspectives (though neither mentions the term), both Parker and, 
in his more recent work, Epp (see in particular the “Introduction” to his collected essays 
[Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism, xxxiv-xxxv], where he speaks of the need 
to move “beyond the ‘certainties’ of historicism and even beyond the comforts of modernism 
to a recognition that the notion of ‘multiple truths’ is more than a novel fad or passing fancy;” 
and “It’s All About Variants,” 291-293). 

38 See further below on “The Larger Context.” 
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forms" (1997) or as "establishing the earliest attainable text" (2007) of the 
New Testament.’ He explains what he means by this as follows: in contrast 
to the “the autographs (a term that carries its own ambiguities),” 


the "earliest attainable text" is something farther removed in time, and a 
text quite different from the autographs might be envisioned—a text, or 
better, texts that represented the best that modern text-critical resources and 
methods can recover.” 


The distinction Epp makes between an autographic text and his “earliest 
attainable text” is not merely chronological, but also qualitative: first, it “will 
surely be a text that, as a whole and in larger sections, never existed in any 
actual manuscript,” and second, a “realistic assessment of the transmission 
process makes the relationship between any presumed autographs and the 
earliest attainable text highly tentative and, indeed, largely obscure.”" In 
his estimation “the nature of New Testament textual transmission virtually 
precludes any ultimate identification of ‘earliest attainable’ with ‘the origi- 
nal.'"? Replacing it with the “earliest attainable text" will give the discipline 
a goal that is both “more realistic and practical." 

Two observations regarding this problematic proposal may be in order 
here. First, it suggests a goal that is itself only somewhat less vague than the 
traditional goal, inasmuch as Epp does not indicate clearly what he means 
by “earliest”: chronological priority or logical priority? At points, his lan- 
guage suggests that he has chronological priority in view: (i) It is *temoved 
in time” from the “autograph”; (ii) "These earliest recoverable texts of pas- 
sages, book, and sections ... will vary in date due to diverse transmissional 
factors affecting the various writings"; and (iii) "The earliest attainable text 
is ... a moving target. Aided by new manuscripts or patristic witnesses, 


39 Epp, “Exegesis,” 51; “It’s All About Variants,” 308 (see 294). In the latter article in 
particular, Epp proposes a "unitary definition" of New Testament textual criticism, i.e., one 
that encompasses both the traditional goal and the more recent emphasis on the study of 
textual variants and variation in their historical context ("New Testament textual criticism, 
employing aspects of both science and art, studies the transmission of the New Testament 
text and the manuscripts that facilitate its transmission, with the unitary goal of establishing 
the earliest attainable text (which serves as a baseline) and, at the same time, of assessing 
the textual variants that emerge from the baseline text so as to hear the narratives of early 
Christian life and thought that inhere in the array of meaningful variants."). In the present 
context, however, while acknowledging his unitary definition, I am focusing on only the first 
half of it. 

40 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 287. 

! Epp, "It's All About Variants," 287. 
42 Epp, "It's All About Variants,” 294. 
43 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 287. 
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textual critics have slowly moved it back in date."^ In these comments, 
he appears to link closely “earliest attainable” text to the date of the ear- 
liest extant witnesses to the text. Yet at other points he indicates that "the 
earliest reading ... normally can be identified by seeking the reading that 
best explains the rise of all the others" by means of the "local-genealogical 
method" and acknowledges that the "earliest reading may be preserved in 
a later manuscript" or that the "earliest form ... no longer may be extant in 
the earliest witnesses."^ In these instances, he is clearly speaking of a logical 
priority. Given his attention to the multivalency of "original," it is surprising 
that he uses, without clear definition, a similarly polyvalent term for his own 
proposal. 

Second, while in some respects what Epp envisions as a replacement for 
the traditional goal of the discipline may appear to be similar to the tradi- 
tional concept of an archetypal text (a term he does not mention), appar- 
ently itis not. An archetypal text is a text that, though now lost, once existed 
in manuscript form and from which an extant textual tradition descended. 
Epp's proposed goal—the recovery of a "text that ... never existed in any 
actual manuscript" 5—-appears to be something rather different (though he 
does not indicate precisely what it is). In short, he is proposing a goal that, 
in comparison to the traditional goal ("the original text"), represents a stage 
of textual transmission that is both chronologically more recent and quali- 
tatively different. 

Moreover, it is clearly intended as a replacement for (and not merely an 
alternative to) the traditional goal, which in Epp's estimation is no longer a 
viable objective: 


[T]he nature of New Testament textual transmission virtually precludes any 
ultimate identification of “earliest attainable” with "the original.” The factors 
are many and varied, but predominate is the basic philological and philosoph- 
ical barrier of the multivalence in the term "original." Beyond that, the mag- 
nitude of Greek and versional manuscript and patristic citations that have 
transmitted the text, as well as the enormous quantity of textual variants that 
have resulted, militates against a single, simplistic original ... the truth is that 
at numerous points this plethora of readings overwhelms the hope of isolat- 
ing even the earliest reading, to say nothing of assuredly distinguishing the or 
an "original." 


44 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 287, 294. 
45 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 295, 296. 
46 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 287. 
47 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 294. 
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In short, “such a pristine document”—“an imagined, idealistic ‘origi- 
nal’”—“at best is elusive anyway, and most likely illusive and mythical— 
given the difficulty in conceiving of what ‘the original text’ might specify." 

Epp does not think it is possible to recover an “illusive and mythical” 
“original text” for three basic reasons: first, “the basic philological and philo- 
sophical barrier of the multivalence" of the term “original’—that is, the term 
cannot be defined in a meaningful or univocal way; second, the “magni- 
tude” of extant evidence argues against it; and third, the quantity of textual 
variants is so great that finding “the” originating text (or “even the earliest 
reading") is basically impossible.” It may be suggested, however, that the 
first reason is largely one of his own creation: he is able to raise his “philolog- 
ical and philosophical barrier” because he consistently conflates and treats 
as essentially synonymous four terms—-"original" (used both adjectivally 
and nominally), “authorial,” “authoritative,” and *canonical"—that, while 
related, are not at all identical and require differentiation, in which case the 
“philological barrier" largely disappears. 

As for the second and third reasons, it is surprising to find these sorts 
of argument being offered, given that one of the discipline’s foundational 
principles is that evidence must not be merely counted (“magnitude ... 
enormous quantity”) but weighed. That is, the existence of an “enormous 
quantity of textual variants” in and of itself reveals nothing about whether a 
document had “a single simplistic origin” or some other sort of origin; it may 
reveal nothing more than that it had a turbulent history of transmission. 
Similarly, “the magnitude of Greek and versional manuscript and patris- 
tic citations that have transmitted the text” certainly indicates something 
about the text’s Wirkungsgeschichte and apparent popularity, but in and of 
itself reveals little if anything about the nature and character of its origin. 
Epp’s argument assumes what needs to be demonstrated. 


The Editio Critica Maior and the Ausgangstext 


Easily the most developed and certainly the most fully implemented alter- 
native proposal is that developed by the editorial committee responsible 


48 Epp, “It’s All About Variants,” 287. 

49 Less than two pages later, however, one also finds this claim: "Yet in the final analysis, 
such methods [i.e., “the time honored text-critical criteria for the priority of readings"] bode 
well for success in detecting the earliest attainable text" (“It’s All About Variants,” 296). 

50 See n. 33 above. 
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for the initial segment of the Editio Critica Maior," which subsequently has 
been adopted by the joint IGNTP/INTF editorial team at work on the ECM 
of the Gospel of John.? In brief, the goal ofthe editorial team of the ECM is 
to establish the Ausgangstext or "initial text" of a document. 

One of the earliest references to the concept of an Ausgangstext occurs 
in the introduction to the second installment of the ECM (covering 1 and 
2Peter). There the reader is informed that "[t]he initial text is the form 
of a text that stands at the beginning of a textual tradition.” In contrast 
to an archetype— “the manuscript, whether lost or extant, from which the 
manuscript tradition is descended’—the initial text may be viewed as the 
reconstructed text that is imperfectly conveyed by the archetypal manu- 
script. It is thus to be distinguished, on the one hand, from what Wachtel 
and Parker term an "authorial" text (with which it may or may not have 
a close relationship*), and, on the other hand, from the text as preserved 
in the archetypal manuscript(s), in that the initial text, reconstructed by 
means ofall the traditional tools of textual criticism—including, one should 
note, emendation—is something more than the archetype. 


5! The Institute for New Testament Textual Research, ed., Novum Testamentum Graecum: 
Editio Critica Maior, vol. 4: Catholic Letters, ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland+, Gerd Mink, 
Holger Strutwolf, and Klaus Wachtel (4 installments; Stuttgart: Deutsche Biblegesellschaft, 
1997-2005). instl. 1: James (1997; 2d rev. impr., 1998); instl. 2: The Letters of Peter (2000); instl. 
3: The First Letter of John (2003); instl. 4: The Second and Third Letter of John: The Letter of Jude 
(2005). 

52 K. Wachtel and D.C. Parker, “The Joint IGNTP/INTF Editio Critica Maior of the Gospel 
of John: Its Goals and Their Significance for New Testament Scholarship" (paper presented 
at the SNTS meeting, Halle, August 15, 2005); online: http://www.itsee.bham.ac.uk/online/ 
2005 SNTS WachtelParker.pdf. The members of the editorial team for the Gospel of John are 
Klaus Wachtel, D.C. Parker, Holger Strutwolf, Ulrich Schmidt, Gerd Mink, and Bruce Morrill. 

53 ECM [1-2 Peter, 23*n. 4. 

54 Wachtel and Parker, “Joint IGNTP/INTF Editio Critica Maior," 9. 

55 As Gerd Mink points out, "The initial text is not identical with the original, the text of 
the author. Between the autograph and the initial text considerable changes may have taken 
place which may not have left a single trace in the surviving textual tradition" (Gerd Mink, 
"Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition, the New Testament: Stemmata of Variants 
as a Source of a Genealogy for Witnesses," in Studies in Stemmatology, vol. 2 [ed. Pieter van 
Reenen, August den Hollander, and Margot van Mulken; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004], 
25). 

56 See Wachtel and Parker: "We are ... insisting that the initial Text is different from both 
the authorial text and the archetype, that we cannot reconstruct the former and that what 
we can reconstruct is more than the latter" ("Joint IGNTP/INTF Editio Critica Maior," 10). 
See also the similar description by Barbara Aland in her essay on “New Testament Textual 
Research, Its Methods and Its Goals," in Translating the New Testament: Text, Translation, 
Theology (ed. Stanley E. Porter and Mark J. Boda; McMaster New Testament Studies; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 13-26 (here 17). 
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The relationship of the initial text to the text of the ECM also calls for 
comment. According to the editors of the ECM, the two are not identical: 


The hypothetical initial text, an artificial witness referred to as A (Ausgangs- 
text), is not identical with the NA/GNT text or with the primary text line of 
the ECM. The text of A corresponds largely to the primary line, but not com- 
pletely, because in any passage where the case for attributing a reading to A 
is too uncertain or cannot be made at all, the decision is suspended and A is 
regarded as having a lacuna.” 


That is, “[t]he constructed text of an edition represents the hypothetical 
reconstruction of this initial text."* This means that the initial text is the 
goal toward which the editors strive,? and the primary text line of the ECM 
represents, in their estimation, the closest approximation to it that can be 
achieved at present. 

The differences among “archetype,” “initial text,” and “authorial” text are 
sometimes subtle, to be sure, but also significant. We may begin to unpack 
this significance by comparing the goal of the ECM with the goal of the 
UBS?/NA” edition of the Greek NT. At least some of the members of the 
editorial committee responsible for the both the UBS? and the NA” editions 
viewed their task as recovering or approximating the wording ofthe original 
text, and the edition was characterized as more or less achieving precisely 
that—NA”, for all practical purposes, was presented as the “original test. "oi 
In contrast, the editorial committees working on the ECM have set as their 
goal the recovery of the Ausgangstext: the reconstructed hypothetical form 
of text from which all surviving witnesses descend, a stage of a text's his- 
tory that stands between its literary formation, on the one hand, and the 
archetype of the extant manuscripts, on the other. 


57 ECM/1John, 29*. Those places where the decision with respect to the reading of the 
initial text is suspended are marked by bold dots (e ... e) in the primary line, and the bold dot 
signals the alternative reading in the apparatus. 

58 ECM /1-2 Peter, 23*n. 4. 

59 Parker acknowledges that the issue of the relationship of the initial text to any earlier 
stage in the history of the text is an important matter, but questions whether dealing with 
that issue is an editor's task; “wisdom inclines to the view that it is not" (New Testament 
Manuscripts, 180). In view of the challenge of compiling a major critical edition, the ECM 
editorial team has justifiably decided to focus its attention solely on the initial text. 

60 Aland and Aland, The Text!, 218 (it “approximates the original form of the New Testa- 
ment [*ursprünglichen Neuen Testaments"] as closely as possible, at least according to the 
five members of its editorial board"), 306 (“The editors ... certainly do not claim infallibil- 
ity. They do, however, recognize that to the best of their knowledge and abilities, and with 
resources unmatched for any manual edition of the New Testament in modern times, they 
have edited a text which comes as close as possible to the original form [*ursprünglichen 
Fassungen"] of the New Testament writings") ( Der Text!, 227, 313). 
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Ellingworth 


In a thoughtful review essay of The Living Text of the Gospels that helpfully 
differentiates the text-critical aspects of Parker's program from its theolog- 
ical elements,‘ Paul Ellingworth offers a qualified affirmation of the con- 
tinuing validity of the traditional goal. Agreeing with Parker “that a single, 
definitive, original text is unattainable,” he points out that "[i]t does not 
however follow ... that textual criticism (of the New Testament as of any 
other writing) should abandon the aim of approaching, as Kirsopp Lake put 
it, ‘so far as possible,’ to what the author wrote, in the manner of an asymp- 
totic curve.” With respect to Parker's claim that the Gospels are not the 
kind of texts that have originals, Ellingworth argues that “in the absence 
of conclusive evidence to the contrary,” “one may reasonably presuppose a 
single original” (which he defines as "[a] first form from which other forms 
are made or developed”). In short, even as one may “freely admit that a 
definitive, truly ‘original’ text of the New Testament is as unattainable as a 
definitive translation or a definitive theology,” nonetheless 


[i]t is still possible to maintain, on the basis of firm evidence open to critical 
scrutiny and assessment, that some texts in the New Testament are firmer 
than others; that some readings are more probable than others; even, to use 
an unpopular word, that some witnesses are generally “better” than others, 
that is, that they are more likely to preserve earlier readings with greater 
accuracy. 


“The good,” he concludes, “is not always the enemy of the best, especially 
when the best is beyond our reach "o 


Trobisch 


In his monograph on The First Edition of the New Testament, David Trobisch 
argues “that the New Testament, in the form that achieved canonical status, 
is not the result of a lengthy and complicated collecting process that lasted 


61 In this regard one may note in particular his conclusion that “Parker's challenge to 
the concept of an ‘original text’ of the New Testament leads to a parting of the ways which 
involves not only textual criticism but also translation, theology, and thus ultimately the 
whole of human experience” (“Text, Translation, and Theology,” 73). 

62 Ellingworth, "Text, Translation, and Theology,” 64. 

63 Ellingworth, “Text, Translation, and Theology,” 67; for the definition, see 66 n. 19. 

64 Ellingworth, “Text, Translation, and Theology,” 73, a conclusion quite in keeping with 
Ellingworth’s “Common Sense” philosophical commitments, which he acknowledges, in 
good postmodern fashion, at the start of his essay (61). 

65 Ellingworth, “Text, Translation, and Theology,” 73. 
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for several centuries." Instead, “[t]he history of the New Testament is the 
history of an edition, a book that has been published and edited by a spe- 
cific group of editors, at a specific place, and at a specific time"—the middle 
of the second century.“ In his opinion, this “first edition" is the archetype 
of essentially all extant New Testament manuscripts." Consequently, the 
goal of *modern textual criticism" ought to be "to produce an edition of 
the Greek text that closely represents the editio princeps of the Canonical 
Edition”® rather than some earlier stage to which, he implies, textual crit- 
icism no longer has access. In short, like Epp, Trobisch in effect proposes 
to replace the traditional goal with a different goal—certainly one that is 
chronologically later than the traditional goal. 


Swanson 


In 2001, Reuben Swanson proposed the abandonment of the traditional 
goal.° Taking Kirsopp Lake as his example of the traditional approach, 
Swanson rejects Lake's goal of "the original pure text" (which Swanson 
apparently understands as the text as it existed in “the mind of the author 
of the autograph””) as “suspect,” “a delusion,” “fictional,” “mythical,” and 
“impossible” on two grounds: (1) “[W]e possess only fragments of copies 
of the autographs from any period earlier than 350AD, none of which may 
preserve “the original pure text”; and (2) any “final judgment” between 
readings “can only be subjective,” inasmuch as “each of us comes to the 
task with our own agenda conditioned by our background, training, and 
theological bent.”” 


66 David Trobisch, The First Edition of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 6; see 105-106. For assessments of his thesis, see the reviews by D.C. Parker (JTS 
53 [2002]: 298-305) and Peter R. Rodgers (NovT 45 [2003]: 195-198). 

67 In his survey of NT MSS from the first seven centuries (First Edition, 24-34), he finds 
only five possible exceptions, four of which (Dip, D/os, Diop, and W/o32) “may be understood 
as a deliberate redactional rearrangement of the same material" as found in the rest (and 
therefore do not constitute exceptions), while the fifth exception (P7?) is “an irregular and 
singular exemplar, one that left no traces in the later manuscript tradition" (34). 

$8 Trobisch, First Edition, 102—103; 24, 34. 

69 Reuben J. Swanson, ed., New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged 
in Horizontal Lines against Codex Vaticanus: Romans (Wheaton: Tyndale House; Pasadena: 
William Carey International University Press, 2001), xxiv-xxxi. 

70 Swanson, Romans, xxvii; he also speaks of (and rejects) the traditional goal in terms of 
recovery "of the most reliable and earliest text" (Romans, xxv). 

71 Swanson, Romans, xxvi; for the four terms, see xxv-xxvii. 
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In his estimation, "the role ofthe critic is to present the material from the 
manuscripts in toto.” This should be done, he avers, for two reasons: first, 
because “Each manuscript was Scripture in an early Christian community,” 
that is, *each of the manuscripts is a witness to the historical, sociological, 
religious, and theological situation in one or more Christian communities 
wherever and whenever that manuscript was penned”; and second, “so that 
everyone, not just the elite scholar, has access to all relevant material for an 
understanding of the ongoing life of the Christian community in history."? 

In effect, Swanson's proposal amounts to a rejection not just ofthe tradi- 
tional goal of textual criticism, but of textual criticism itself, with critical 
judgment being replaced by reportage. But that activity—what he terms 
the *objective"* task of presenting the data from the manuscripts—in fact 
requires the exercise of critical judgment as one deciphers what the scribe 
wrote, distinguishes the hand of the primary scribe from that of later cor- 
rectors and so on, and thus falls, ironically, under the condemnation of his 
own broad definition of “subjective.” Also, its dismissal of interest in the 
origins of the text is as unbalanced as the traditional view's lack of interest 
inanything other than the "original text." Moreover, while it is clearly a pro- 
posal that serves the interest of the church historian, it is not clear how it 
serves other interests, such as literary criticism. In all, it is a proposal that 
abandons rather than refocuses criticism. 


Holmes 


In my own work I have suggested thinking about the goal of textual criticism 
in terms of a two-step process involving first “identification of the earliest 
recoverable stages of the text’s transmission” and second “evaluation of the 
variant readings that represent the earliest recoverable stages of the text, 
with an eye to assessing ... their claims to originality.” This restatement of 
the goal in terms of textual transmission rather than textual production was 
offered as an implicit critique of (a) the discipline’s strong tendency to iden- 


72 Swanson, Romans, xxvii. 

73 Swanson, Romans, xxv (his italics; see xxviii, xxx); xxvii; xxx. 

74 See Swanson, Romans, xxiv. 

75 Furthermore, Swanson’s choice of Codex Vaticanus as the “base text” of his edition is 
not based on an “objective” standard but a qualitative—i.e., “subjective’—one: “it is often 
recognized as the best manuscript available" (Swanson, Romans, xix); the other reason he 
gives for choosing it is that "there is a strong possibility" that it is one ofthe copies prepared 
for either Constans or Constantine. 

76 Michael W. Holmes, "The Case for Reasoned Eclecticism," in Rethinking New Testament 
Textual Criticism (ed. David Alan Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 78. 
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tify the results ofthe recensio stage of textual criticism—the stage that seeks 
to recover the archetype(s) of all surviving manuscripts—with the "original 
text," and (b) its consequent neglect of the equally important step of exam- 
inatio. Formulating the goal as a two-step process in effect repositions the 
results of recensio as a waypoint rather than a destination—an important 
waypoint, to be sure, but not the final destination itself (whatever that might 
prove to be). 

Subsequently I suggested defining the “earliest recoverable stage(s) of 
the text’s transmission” as the form(s) of text in which an early Christian 
writing first began to circulate and be copied.” A key concern in so doing 
was to state the goal in a manner that recognizes the realities of book pro- 
duction and distribution in the Graeco-Roman cultural environment of the 
Hellenistic era.” Simply put, “publication” during that time basically meant 
no more than making a document available for copying—in effect, releas- 
ing the work from the author’s control.” Furthermore, the participation of 
an amanuensis, secretary, or copyist in the writing process was nearly uni- 
versal, a practice that places an element of mediation between an author 


77 Michael W. Holmes, “Text and Transmission in the Second Century,” in The Reliability 
of the New Testament: Bart D. Ehrman and Daniel B. Wallace in Dialogue (ed. Robert B. Stewart; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 62; idem, The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature; Bellingham: Logos Bible Software, 2010), xi n. 8; see idem, “What 
Text Is Being Edited? The Editing of the New Testament,” in Editing the Bible (ed. John 
S. Kloppenborg and Judith H. Newman; Atlanta: SBL Press, 2012), 91-122. In both this and the 
earlier formulation, I have been influenced by Lagrange (M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle, 
vol. 2: La critique rationnelle [2d ed.; EtB; Paris: Gabalda, 1935], vii: “fixer le texte original aussi 
pres que possible du manuscrit livré au public par l'auteur"). See also the formulation of the 
Alands: “the state of the New Testament text from the moment it began its literary history 
through transcription for distribution" (Aland and Aland, The Text!, 292 [= Der Text!, 298]); 
Wallace (“Challenges,” 84) uses similar language (“the form of text that the author dispatched 
... to its destination"). 

78 Re ancient book production, see Gamble, Books and Readers, 93-147, and Rex Wins- 
bury, The Roman Book: Books, Publishing and Performance in Classical Rome (London: Duck- 
worth, 2009), together with the important review by Robert Kraft in Bryn Mawr Classical 
Review (March a1, 2010); also Loveday Alexander, “Ancient Book Production and the Circula- 
tion of the Gospels,” in The Gospels for All Christians (ed. Richard Bauckham; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998), 71-11, and Marco Frenschkowski, “Der Text der Apostelgeschichte und die 
Realien antiker Buchproduktion,” in Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte: Text, Texttra- 
ditionen und antike Auslegungen (ed. Tobias Nicklas and Michael Tilly; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2003), 87-107. 

79 In other words, “publication” signaled the point (or in some cases, perhaps the period) 
in time when “the process of textual production became the process of textual transmission" 
(Roland Hendel, "The Oxford Hebrew Bible: Prologue to a New Critical Edition," VT 58 [2008]: 
332). 
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and the inscribed document.*? It was also an environment in which there 
might be multiple copies of a document at the initial stage of its existence: 
perhaps an author's personal copy, a *patron's copy," and/or a copy made 
available for copying and/or distribution—any one or all of which might 
become an exemplar of later copies, and all of which could claim *autho- 
rial" status to one degree or another. There is also the possibility of a sec- 
ond edition of a document already in circulation, in which case both forms 
legitimately could claim to be authorial.*! These are the sorts of things that 
are characteristic of the literary environment in which the early Christian 
documents were composed and first circulated, which means that the rela- 
tionship between the earliest circulating copy or copies and the author(s) 
from whom the work initially issued must be investigated, not assumed (as 
has traditionally been done). 

A second concern was to state the goal in a nonidealistic manner. Here 
I am following the lead of the editors of the Oxford edition of Shakespeare, 
who observe that 


[t]he lost manuscripts of Shakespeare's work are not the fiction of an idealist 
critic, but particular material objects which happen at a particular time to 
have existed, and at another particular time to have been lost, or to have 
ceased to exist. Emendation does not seek to construct an ideal text, but 
rather to restore certain features of a lost material object (that manuscript) by 
correcting certain apparent deficiencies in a second material object ... which 
purports to be a copy of the first.? 


Analogously (and paraphrasing the above statement mutatis mutandis), one 
may speak of (to give a specific example) the letter that Paul sent off to the 
Romans as a particular material object that happened at a particular time 
to have existed, and at another time to have been lost, or to have ceased 
to exist, and that was copied at least once at some other time in between. 
Therefore, as Parker observes, “[i]t is reasonable ... to suppose that we may 
attempt to recover the words that Paul posted to Rome. Something was 
dispatched and delivered."* Textual criticism, in other words, need not seek 


80 In addition to Gamble, Books and Readers, see Kim Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: 
Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2000). 

8! See H. Emonds, Zweite Auflage im Altertum: Kulturgeschichtliche Studien zur Überliefer- 
ung der antiken Literatur (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1941). 

82 Stanley Wells and Gary Taylor, with John Jowett and William Montgomery, William 
Shakespeare: A Textual Companion (New York: W.W. Norton, 1997; 1st ed. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987), 60. 

83 Parker, “Ethics,” 53 (emphasis added). 
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to construct an ideal text, but rather to restore the wording ofa lost material 
object (in this case, the letter sent to Rome) by means of other material 
objects—the surviving copies of that letter (however many generations 
removed). 

The letter in the form in which it was sent would have had a specific 
content—a particular linguistic (semiotic) text consisting of words (or the 
signs for them) arranged in a particular order—that would have been repro- 
duced, more or less imperfectly, in any and all material copies* made from it 
or its descendents.* So in that respect, it is logical and appropriate to speak 
ofthe text of that specific material object (the letter in the form in which it 
was sent to Rome) as the “earliest transmitted text” of the letter Paul sent 
to Rome.” Thus a third concern has been met: to offer a description of the 
goal specific enough to avoid the sort of problematic multivalency that Epp 
spotlighted. "Something got sent" (in the case ofa letter), or something was 
released for copying (in the case of other genres), and it is the wording of 
that "something," in the form(s) in which it was sent off or released, that is a 
reasonable and legitimate goal of text-critical research and investigation.*? 


84 For this language of linguistic, semiotic, and material texts, see Peter Shillingsburg, 
Resisting Texts: Authority and Submission in Constructions of Meaning (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1997), 64-80. Over a century earlier, Warfield was already wrestling with 
the sort of issues Shillingsburg tackles: Benjamin B. Warfield, An Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament (3d ed: New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1890), 1-8. 

85 It would not matter whether these copies were made on the receiving end (e.g., by the 
recipients) or on the sending end (e.g., by the amanuensis, making a copy for the author's 
personal archive). 

86 A shorter way of putting the matter than my previous formulation, “the form(s) of text 
in which an early Christian writing first began to circulate and be copied." 

87 It would also be conceptually possible to speak of this text as the “original text"—using 
"original" here in the specific adjectival senses of “[b]elonging to the beginning or earliest 
stage of something; existing at or from the first; earliest, first in time," and "[d]esignating 
the thing, as a document, text, picture, etc., from which another is copied or reproduced" 
(Oxford English Dictionary, online version [http://dictionary.oed.com], s.v. “original,” A.2.a. 
and A.ı.b [accessed January 28, 2010])—of the letter Paul sent to Rome. But in view of the 
confusion engendered by the continuing undefined use of "original text" (not to mention 
the multivalency of historical usage), it would only perpetuate the confusion to do so. 

88 For the sake of clarity, it may be useful to review what is not being claimed with regard 
to this proposed definition of “earliest transmitted text": There is no claim that existing 
evidence is sufficient for its recovery (a topic addressed a bit later), nor is there any claim 
that its recovery is the only goal or a privileged goal of textual criticism, or that this form is 
intrinsically authoritative. Nor does this definition imply or entail any claim to unmediated 
access to that particular material object that was sent off to Rome. Indeed, one could argue 
that it is only because the letter sent to Rome was mediated that we have access to it (a 
letter to the Laodiceans was unmediated, apparently, but that means it was also uncopied— 
and hence no longer available). In concrete terms it is possible that our present access to 
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In defining this text-critical goal in terms of textual transmission rather 
than textual production, the above proposal leaves open the question ofthe 
relationship between this “earliest transmitted text" (or “texts,” depending 
on the circumstances) and any earlier form(s) of text—a point it shares 
with the ECM's initial text.® There is, in fact, an important methodological 
issue involved here that calls for a bit of explication. Two key steps in the 
text-critical process are those of recensio and examinatio. In the case of an 
“open” or “contaminated” textual tradition such as that of the NT, in which 
the construction of a traditional stemma is impossible due to the effects 
of cross-fertilization, recensio involves an assessment of all the available 
witnesses on a variant-by-variant basis, using the methodology and tools 
of a reasoned eclecticism.” The goal is to identify, for each instance of 
variation, the reading(s) closest to the archetype at any given point in the 
tradition.? That is, one seeks to identify, on a variant-by-variant basis, the 
reading (or readings, if the evidence requires) that best explains the origin 
of all other readings and thus is most likely to represent the archetypal text 
at that point. 

The next step is to subject these archetypal readings to examinatio, which 
seeks to assess “the quality of the most ancient reading or readings attained 


Romans (to return to the example) is only through a mediated form in which it subsequently 
was incorporated into a collection of Paul’s letters—but even in that form, it is access 
nonetheless. Whether (and if so, to what extent) the process of mediation may have altered 
the shape of a document is a matter for investigation, not presumption. In short, nothing 
more is being claimed than this: that the “earliest transmitted text” as defined above is a 
theoretically legitimate and reasonable goal of text-critical research. 

8° Functionally, the ECM's definition of its initial text (discussed above), and my defini- 
tion of the "earliest transmitted text(s)" as "the form(s) of text in which an early Christian 
writing first began to circulate and be copied," are quite similar. Depending on the circum- 
stances oftransmission, the two may coincide ("earliest transmitted text" - initial text) in the 
case ofsome works (such as the Catholic Letters); in other cases (such as the Pauline Letters), 
they likely will not (initial text probably - a later stage than the "earliest transmitted text"). 
The primary difference between the two definitions may be this: Whereas my definition indi- 
cates the goal in terms of the earliest form(s) of text for which we could (and may) have 
evidence, the definition of the initial text indicates the goal in terms of the earliest form(s) 
for which we do have evidence. 

90 See Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Text of the Corpus 
Paulinum (London: British Academy, 1953), 8-12; Michael W. Holmes, "Working with an 
Open Textual Tradition: Challenges in Theory and Practice," in The Textual History of the 
Greek New Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research (ed. Klaus Wachtel and 
Michael W. Holmes; Atlanta: SBL Press, 2011), ch. 6. 

91 This “reasoned eclectic" approach is essentially the same methodology as the Alands' 
"Jocal-genealogical" approach: “applying to each passage individually the approach used by 
classical philology for a whole tradition" (Aland and Aland, The Text?, 34). On the topic of 
reasoned eclecticism see ch. 27 below. 
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by recensio."? Those readings that prove satisfactory in terms of internal cri- 
teria are accepted as original.” In those cases, however, “where the tradition 
fails to yield such a reading," it becomes necessary to move the last step, 
emendatio, which "strives to recover, by means of conjecture, the original 
wording which failed to reach the archetype or archetypes ofthe extant evi- 
dence."* 

Examinatio is a critically important step in the overall process, for this 
reason: while recensio can identify the oldest surviving reading, it cannot 
tell us whether it is also the "initial" reading.” Usually the oldest surviving 
reading will also be the initial reading, but not necessarily: it is always pos- 
sible that someone or something disrupted the textual tradition at a point 
prior to the oldest recoverable archetype, resulting in what Westcott and 
Hort termed “primitive corruptions,” that is, transmissional faults affecting 
all extant documents 2 This is why the further step of examinatio is neces- 
sary. 

Yet in the case of New Testament textual criticism, it is precisely this 
step that has traditionally been neglected or ignored, because it has been 
widely assumed or taken for granted that the "original reading" must have 
survived somewhere in the manuscript tradition.” This assumption that the 
“original reading" always has survived—especially when it is also assumed 
that there is a single point of origin for the text—has short-circuited the 
methodological process. Given these assumptions, whatever is the result 


92 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 12. 

93 As Hort observes, “any investigation of the ultimate integrity of the text is governed by 
no theoretical presumptions: its final conclusions must rest on the intrinsic verisimilitude or 
suspiciousness of the text itself" (Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 66-67). 

94 Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 12. A specific example is offered by the ECM's treatment of 
2Pet 3:10, where ody ebpe8ycetat is printed as the initial text, in place of the archetypal reading 
evpeOyoetaut. 

% See Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 66-69; Zuntz, Text of the Epistles, 282—283; 
E.C. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,” JBL 66 (1947): 
109-133 (repr. in idem, Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
[NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969], 63-83). 

96 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 279-282; also 288-310 (for discussion of specific read- 
ings, see the Appendix). See also E. Nestle: "in certain circumstances the correct reading may 
no longer appear in any manuscript, but must be determined by conjecture" (Textual Criti- 
cism, 195). 

97 E.g., Aland and Aland, The Text?, 291-296 (e.g., “any reading ever occurring in the New 
Testament textual tradition, from the original reading onward, has been preserved in the 
tradition and needs only to be identified" [296]); J.K. Elliott, "Thoroughgoing Eclecticism 
in New Testament Textual Criticism," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; 
Studies and Documents 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 322. 
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of recensio must also be the “original text,” and so the additional step of 
examinatio has been viewed as unnecessary. 

At this point, the methodological significance of leaving open the ques- 
tion ofthe relationship between the "earliest transmitted text" and any ear- 
lier form(s) of text may be appreciated. Simply put, leaving the question 
open forces one to ask about, rather than simply to assume, the nature ofthe 
relationship between the "earliest transmitted text" and any earlier form(s) 
of text, such as an "authorial" text. What traditionally has been taken for 
granted—that the text recovered by the process of recensio is the *autho- 
rial" or “original” text (however one defines those terms)—now becomes 
an important and substantive matter for investigation. In effect, the tradi- 
tional assumptions now function no longer as axioms that shape or channel 
an analysis of the evidence, but rather as hypotheses to be tested against the 
evidence by means of examinatio. 


Parker 


Parker's most recent definition of textual criticism includes within it a state- 
ment regarding its goal: "Textual criticism is the analysis of variant readings 
in order to determine in what sequence they arose.” That is, rather than 
determining the “original text" (however one might define it), determining 
the sequence in which variants arose (a way of putting it that values all read- 
ings) becomes the goal. Moreover, this process of determination appears to 
focus on extant variants, not lost or implied archetypes. This is fully conso- 
nant, in turn, with his understanding of the relation between the tradition 
and the manuscripts which transmit it: "Manuscripts do not carry a tradi- 
tion. They are that tradition, for the text has no existence apart from those 
copies in which it exists." In all, this is a distinctive way of describing the 
goal, fully consonant with his overall understanding of textual criticism, 
other key aspects of which will be discussed below. 


98 Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 159. An earlier (and perhaps less formal) definition 
may be found in his Living Text: “Textual criticism is in essence the act of understanding what 
another person means by the words that are laid before me" (p. 1). 

9 Parker, Living Text, 209-210; see 93. Parker does acknowledge that “part” of the text- 
critical task “is to produce hypotheses about lost copies,” but primarily “[o]ur business is 
with making sense of these materials which we have received," rather than those we have 
not (Living Text, 210). 
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Hendel and the Oxford Hebrew Bible 


Also worthy of mention, even though it involves the Hebrew Bible rather 
than the New Testament, is the description of the goal(s) of the Oxford 
Hebrew Bible project (OHB), which aims to publish for the first time an 
eclectic critical edition of the Hebrew Bible. According to Ronald Hen- 
del (the editor-in-chief), "The OHB does not aim to be a definitive text; 
instead, 


[t]he practical goal ... is to approximate in its critical text the textual “arche- 
type," by which I mean the "earliest inferable textual state". In the case of 
multiple editions, the practical goal is to approximate the archetype of each 
edition and, where one edition is not plausibly the ancestor of the other[s], 
also the archetype of the multiple editions.’ 


This last step “proposes an archetypal reading not extant in the textual 
evidence.” In turn, in his estimation, 


[t]he theory of an eclectic edition assumes that approximating the archetype 
is a step toward the “original text,” however that original is to be conceived 
... In the case of the Hebrew Bible it is difficult to define what the “original” 
means, since each book is the product of a complicated and often unrecover- 
able history of composition and redaction.“ 


In short, Hendel's description of the goal of the OHB suggests that he and 
his colleagues envision a goal of the edition that is very similar to (if not, in 
fact, nearly identical to) the concept of the initial text adopted by the ECM 
committee. Note in particular how he positions the *archetypal reading" as 
something beyond the extant evidence and short of the "original text" — 
essentially the same position in the transmissional process as the initial 
text. 


100 Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible," 328. See also the critique of the project offered by 
H.G.M. Williamson, "Do We Need a New Bible? Reflections on the Proposed Oxford Hebrew 
Bible,” Biblica go (2009):153175, and Hendel’s response, “Reflections on a New Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible: A Reply to H.G.M. Williamson," available on the OHB website (ohb.berkeley 
edu: see http://ohb.berkeley.edu/Hendel,%2o0Reflections%200n%20a%20New%20Edition 
.pdf). 

10! Hendel, "Oxford Hebrew Bible," 328. 

102 Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible,” 329-330. 

103 Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible," 330. 

104 Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible," 332; this means that the OHB “focuses on the archetype 
as the more practical and feasible goal of textual criticism,” “stressing that the ‘original text’ or 
‘original editions’ that stood at the beginning of the transmission process constitute an ideal 
goal or limit,” “a theoretical notation with which to inspire our empirical work” (333-334). 
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Summary 


In reviewing the preceding survey of various ways of defining or indicating 
what it is that New Testament textual criticism is (or ought to be) attempt- 
ing to recover, similarities between some of the proposals are evident. Epp, 
Swanson, and Trobisch, for example, offer descriptions of goals that both 
replace the traditional goal and also close the door to the possibility ofthere 
being any earlier goal, while the ECM editorial committee and Holmes offer 
descriptions of goals that both function as alternatives to the traditional goal 
and also leave open for investigation the possibility of an earlier stage (or 
stages) in the history ofthe text's transmission. Not as evident, perhaps, but 
nonetheless worthy of attention, are some collateral issues that the various 
proposals raise or that bear on the question of the goal(s) of textual criti- 
cism. These "collateral issues" are the focus of the next section. 


COLLATERAL ISSUES 


How Early a Text Can Textual Criticism Recover? 


This question qualifies as a collateral issue because one's conclusions 
regarding how early a text can be recovered may influence or shape one's 
approach to or definition of the goal of textual criticism. For example, a 
perceived inability to reach a particular goal may lead to its replacement 
or abandonment. This is not to say that a goal must be achievable in order 
to be useful or legitimate; as Hendel observes, an unreachable goal may 
nonetheless "constitute an ideal goal or limit" by which to measure or moti- 
vate work toward more achievable objectives. In any case, because one's 
perception of achievability may shape a decision about what to pursue or 
define as a goal, the question requires discussion. 

As for the question itself: it is widely acknowledged that we currently 
have access to relatively small amounts of manuscript evidence from the 
second century (and for not insubstantial portions of the New Testament, 
almost none from the third), and that the first century of any ancient 


105 E.g., Swanson, Romans, xxiv-xxxi. 

106 Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible,” 333. 

107 See Eldon Jay Epp, “Are Early New Testament Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” in Israel's 
God and Rebecca's Children: Christology and Community in Early Judaism and Christianity (ed. 
David B. Capes et al.; Waco: Baylor University Press, 2007), 77-117 + 395-399. Epp lists only 
three or four second-century manuscripts: P52, P?9, P!°4, and perhaps P°® (pp. 83, 98); a slightly 
more generous (but not unproblematic) estimate of the number of second-century texts is 
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text's existence was often a time characterized by significant variation and 
change—indeed, it is sometimes argued that most of the variants evident 
in the manuscripts arose prior to around 200CE. So the question arises: 
how similar are the texts of the earliest manuscripts to the text(s) of the 
late first/early second century?"* In general, two answers are given to this 
question: “not very" and "reasonably close." 

On the one hand, for example, Koester has declared that “[t]he assump- 
tion that the reconstruction of the best archetype for the manuscript tradi- 
tion is more or less identical with the assumed autograph is precarious.” 
Furthermore, in his opinion, 


the text of the Synoptic Gospels was very unstable during the first and second 
centuries ... there is no guarantee that the archetypes of the manuscript 
tradition are identical with the original text of each gospel .... New Testament 
textual critics have been deluded by the hypothesis that the archetypes ofthe 
textual tradition which were fixed ca. 200CE ... are (almost) identical with 
the autographs. This cannot be affirmed by any evidence. On the contrary, 
whatever evidence there is indicates that not only minor, but also substantial 
revisions of the original texts have occurred during the first hundred years of 
the transmission.!? 


offered by J. Keith Elliott, “The Nature of the Evidence Available for Reconstructing the Text 
ofthe New Testament in the Second Century," in The New Testament Text in Early Christian- 
ity/Le text du Nouveau Testament au début du christianisme (ed. Christian-B. Amphoux and 
J. Keith Elliott; Lausanne: Éditions du Zébre, 2003), 10-11, and by Wallace, “Challenges,” 87 
(perhaps “as many as a dozen"). See the careful assessment of Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 217- 
224 (whose justified use of“CE2-3” for manuscripts such as P* or P® indicates the difficulties 
of attempting to enumerate early documents strictly by century). 

105 Wachtel and Parker offer alternate forms of this basic question: "The question is, how 
close will the reconstructable Initial Text(s) be to the beginning ofthe manuscript tradition? 
From the point of view ofthe exegete or historian of the first century, how much confidence 
will we have that the Initial Text will provide, say an early second century rather than a late- 
second century form of the text? Will we be able to make judgments about the size of such a 
gap?” (Wachtel and Parker, “Joint IGNTP/INTF Editio Critica Maior," 11). 

109 Helmut Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” 19. See also 
Helmut Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development (London: SCM, 
1990). 

110 Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” 37. In a later work, 
however, Koester is somewhat less skeptical; with regard to Matthew, e.g., he writes, “it 
still seems to be the most plausible assumption that the manuscript tradition of Matthew’s 
Gospel has preserved its text more or less in its oldest form. To be sure, there are variations 
in the manuscript transmission. But unlike the Gospels of John and Mark, there are no 
indications, internal or external, that an originally Hebrew or Greek text of the Gospel 
of Matthew underwent substantial alteration before the emergence of the archetype(s) of 
the text upon which the extant manuscript tradition depends” (Koester, Ancient Christian 
Gospels, 318). 
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Others taking this or a similar line, often (but not exclusively) on the basis 
of alleged patristic citations and other nonmanuscript evidence, include 
W.L. Petersen"! and Parker.’ 

On the other hand, it has been argued that trends, trajectories, and scribal 
practices evident in the transmission of the text in the late second/early 
third through fourth centuries suggest that earlier stages of transmission 
similarly were not “wild” or “uncontrolled” (verwildert) but generally reli- 
able." Barbara Aland, for example, argues that in view of the evidence of 
careful transmission provided by the earliest major papyri (such as 355, BP“, 
pss, and $”), itis reasonable to conclude that in the second century the text 
of the NT was transmitted with a relatively high degree of fidelity."* In her 


111 William L. Petersen, "The Genesis of the Gospels,” in New Testament Textual Criticism 
and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Leuven University Press and 
Peeters, 2002), 62 ("To be brutally frank, we know next to nothing about the shape of the 
‘autograph’ gospels; indeed, it is questionable if one can even speak of such a thing ... the 
text in our critical editions today is actually a text which dates from no earlier tha[n] about 
180 CE, at the earliest. Our critical editions do not present us with the text that was current 
in 150, 120 or 100—much less in 80 CE”; see 53-54: "We know next to nothing of the text of 
the gospels in the first century"). Also Petersen, "What Text," 136—151; William L. Petersen, 
"The Diatessaron and the Fourfold Gospel,” in The Earliest Gospels (ed. Charles Horton; 
London: T and T Clark, 2004), 50-68; William L. Petersen, "Textual Traditions Examined: 
What the Text of the Apostolic Fathers Tells Us about the Text of the New Testament 
in the Second Century," in The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers 
(ed. Andrew Gregory and Christopher Tuckett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 29- 
46. Petersen puts significant weight on early patristic citations, especially those of Justin 
Martyr; his claims are critically assessed by Oskar Skarsaune, "Justin and His Bible," in Justin 
Martyr and His Worlds (ed. Sara Parvis and Paul Foster; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 53-76; 
Joseph Verheyden, “Assessing Gospel Quotations in Justin Martyr," in New Testament Textual 
Criticism and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Leuven University Press 
and Peeters, 2002), 361-377; and Holmes, "Text and Transmission,” 69-73. 

112 E.g., Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 117-118 (“the forms of text known to second- 
century writers were frequently different from those found in later manuscripts," and this 
and related issues “press hard on anyone wishing to claim that the oldest forms of the 
manuscript tradition of the New Testament writings are also forms of text dating from the 
beginning of the second century and earlier’). 

113 See the conclusions of Kim Haines-Eitzen: “the scribes who copied Christian literature 
during the second and third centuries were not ‘uncontrolled’ nor were the texts that they 
(re)produced marked by ‘wildness.’ Rather, the (re)production of texts by early Christian 
scribes was bounded and constrained by the multifaceted and multilayered discursive prac- 
tices of the second- and third-century church" (Guardians of Letters, 106). 

114 E.g., Barbara Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 13-26; B. Aland, “The Signif- 
icance of the Chester Beatty Papyri in Early Church History,” in The Earliest Gospels (ed. 
Charles Horton; London: T and T Clark, 2004), 108-121; B. Aland, “Der textkritische und 
textgeschichtliche Nutzen früher Papyri, demonstriert am Johannesevangelium,” in Recent 
Developments in Textual Criticism: New Testament, Other Early Christian and Jewish Literature 
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estimation, "nearly all papyri can be traced to the initial text, which they 
render, however, with very different levels of care." But even those, like P'5, 
that "are loaded and over-loaded with mistakes and scribal blunders ... are 
nevertheless based on a good and old text.” Further, 


[t]he only conclusion we may draw is this: If we do not see radical changes 
in the transmission ofa text later on, it follows that we should not see them 
earlier on either, before the initial text. And thus we should be able to trust 
the initial text as being fairly close to the original text.‘ 


Others taking this or similar approaches include K.S. Min, Tommy Wasser- 
man, Holger Strutwolf, Martin Heide, and Holmes.” 

In surveying this particular debate, four issues or points of contention 
stand out. (1) Interpreting the evidence of the early papyri. Just what do 
the papyri reveal about the early transmission of the documents? Current 
opinions vary widely. (2) Determining what counts as evidence in the case 
of patristic citations."® Prior to the time of Irenaeus, identifying the alleged 
source of a patristic citation is difficult, especially in light of the next point. 
(3) The influence of the oral culture in which written versions of the Jesus 
tradition (i.e., gospels) arose and were initially transmitted. In contrast to 
the traditional approach of viewing gospel relationships and transmission 


(ed. W. Weren and D.A. Koch; Assen: Royal Van Gorcum, 2003), 19-38; B. Aland, "Kriterien 
zur Beurteilung kleinerer Papyrusfragmente des Neuen Testaments," in New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Leuven University 
Press and Peeters, 2002), 1-13. 

115 Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 20; see 22-23. 

116 Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 24; see 18: “those alterations that may have 
happened between the stage of the original text and the initial text are not overly serious 
ones, since ... the early text tradition is normally a trustworthy one. So we may cautiously 
conclude that the initial text differed only somewhat and not essentially from the original 
text.” 

117 KS. Min, Die früheste Überlieferung des Matthdusevangeliums (bis zum 3./4. Jh.), Edi- 
tion und Untersuchung (ANTF 34; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2005); Wasserman, “The Implications 
of Textual Criticism for Understanding the ‘Original Text": Holger Strutwolf, “Original Text 
and Textual History,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in 
Contemporary Research (ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. Holmes; Atlanta: Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature, 2011), ch. 3; K. Martin Heide, "Assessing the Stability of the Transmitted Texts of 
the New Testament and the Shepherd of Hermas," in The Reliability of the New Testament: Bart 
D. Ehrman and Daniel B. Wallace in Dialogue (ed. Robert B. Stewart; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2011) 125-159; Holmes, “Text and Transmission in the Second Century." 

118 For an overview of the issues, see Larry W. Hurtado, "The New Testament Text in 
the Second Century: Text, Collections and Canon," in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J. Childers and D.C. Parker; Piscataway: 
Gorgias Press, 2006), 14-19. 
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in purely literary terms, it is increasingly clear that the realities of literary 
transmission in an oral culture must be taken into account.! (4) The sec- 
ondary nature of literary arguments. Literary arguments for prior states of 
text (e.g. for a version of the Fourth Gospel lacking ch. 21, or in which ch. 6 
precedes ch. 5) are no different than conjectural emendations: both propose 
hypotheses for which we have no documentary evidence.” In all, the nature 
ofthe transmission ofthe NT in the second century remains a topic oflively 
debate.” 


Is It Possible to Recover an “Authorial Text”? 


nu 


As is the case with “original text,” “authorial text” is a phrase encountered 
but almost never defined. A consideration of the term raises a number of 
issues relevant to a discussion of the goal of textual criticism, and thus the 
matter warrants attention. 

An answer to this question depends, of course, on what one means 
by “authorial text"—or perhaps what one means by the terms "authorial" 
and/or “text.” If, for example, one means by the phrase “authorial text” 
something like “the text as the author intended to communicate it,"? one 
must answer the question in the negative, inasmuch as an ancient author’s 
intentions are largely beyond the reach of the historian, who has available 
as evidence only copies of what an author (or amanuensis) actually wrote. 

If instead one means by "authorial text" something like the “autograph” 
or ^what was actually written on parchment or papyrus by the author of 
the book or his amanuensis,"? then again the answer must be negative, 
inasmuch as an “autograph” (holograph) comprises not merely the text as 
a sequence of words, but also the precise layout, spelling, and form of the 
words—the “accidentals” as well as the “substantives,” to borrow Greg's 


119 See, e.g., Rafael Rodríguez, Structuring Early Christian Memory: Jesus in Tradition, Per- 
formance and Text (LNTS 407; London: T and T Clark, 2010); Paul Rhodes Eddy and Gregory 
A. Boyd, The Jesus Legend (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), 235-306 (= part 3: "Between 
Jesus and the Gospels: The Early Oral Jesus Tradition"); Samuel Byrskog, Story as History— 
History as Story: The Gospel Tradition in the Context of Ancient Oral History (Boston: Brill, 
2002). 

120 For this point see in particular Parker, Living Text, 177-180. Literary arguments for the 
unreliability of textual transmission undercut the very basis upon which they rest. 

121 See Hurtado, "The New Testament Text in the Second Century,” 3-27. 

122 See Nestle's definition of “original text”: “what the original writer intended to commu- 
nicate to his readers" (Introduction, 156). 

123 Greenlee, Introduction, 1; Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 3. 
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well-known formulation."* These sorts of details, however, generally are not 
recoverable from the surviving manuscript copies of the New Testament 
writings. 

If, however, one does distinguish the "substance" of a text from its “acci- 
dentals," and sets the latter aside, with the result that an *authorial text" is 
understood as the "substance" of the text —that is, a particular sequence of 
words (or the signs that represent them)—of a work as constituted by an 
author, then it becomes possible to envision, at least in theory, the recovery 
of an "authorial text,” to the extent permitted by the surviving evidence. 

But having reached this point, one then encounters further definitional 
questions that challenge, from a different direction, the concept of an 
“authorial text,” however defined. These questions include, for example, 
ones that focus “on the relations between physical texts (documents) and 
abstract concepts of them. Which is the ‘work’—what the author intended 
or what the reader appropriated? And do documents constitute the work, 
or do they just represent it?” Traditionally, and not without good reasons, 
the “work” has been understood as an authorial product, an intellectual con- 
struct, and the “document” as a specific (and usually imperfect) material 
representation of it. But as Shillingsburg's questions indicate, some critics 
argue instead that the work is constituted by the reader's appropriation of it, 
and/or that it has no existence apart from the material copies (documents) 
through which it is mediated to the reader. In short, the question of what a 
"text" (in the broad sense ofthe term) is has become a matter of substantive 
discussion.” 

So also have two other questions that focus on the meaning of “autho- 
rial” /“authorship,” and whether a differentiation between “authorial” and 


124 W.W. Greg, "The Rationale of Copy-Text,” Studies in Bibliography 3 (1950):19-36; repr. in 
Textual Editing and Criticism: An Introduction (ed. Erick Kelemen; New York: Norton, 2009), 
135-153. Kelemen's introduction highlights the realist assumptions underpinning the terms 
(p. 15), which have been adopted by the editors of the Oxford Hebrew Bible project (Hendel, 
“Oxford Hebrew Bible," 343-346). 

125 Shillingsburg, Resisting Texts, 209. 

126 Whereas textual criticism traditionally has concerned itself with the difference 
between the “text of the work” and the “text of the document” (Shillingsburg, Resisting Texts, 
39), Parker exemplifies an approach that insists that “Manuscripts do not carry a tradition. 
They are that tradition, for the text has no existence apart from those copies in which it 
exists" (Living Text, 209-210; see 93). 

177 See, e.g., Joseph Grigely, "The Textual Event,” in Textual Editing and Criticism: An 
Introduction (ed. Erick Kelemen; New York: Norton, 2009 [originally published 1991]), 194- 
225. 
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"scribal" activity is possible. These questions lie behind one of Parker's 
primary objections to the possibility of recovering an “authorial text": 


what is available is not an authorial text, but the product of a more compli- 
cated process in which the author's writings have been preserved but also to 
some degree changed, for better or worse, by his readers ... the whole text 
as it emerges from the period without any surviving manuscripts is already, 
however subtly, the product ofa process of reception and transmission."* 


If one assumes or is persuaded that (a) an author produces something that 
is characterized in some sense or degree by a “finished” or “final” form, and 
(b) it is possible to distinguish between authorial and scribal activity, then 
Parker's objection merely raises the need to do so—that is, itis not so much 
an argument against the possibility of an authorial text as it is a description 
of the reason why textual criticism is necessary. But if, like Parker, one 
rejects both points, then his objection becomes a reason why recovery of 
an authorial text would not be possible. 

Parker's position, however, on the two issues discussed in the preceding 
paragraph does more than stand against the possibility of recovering an 
authorial text. It also raises a question that cuts to the heart of textual 
criticism as a discipline, and so to that larger question the discussion must 
now turn. 


"Are the Gospels the Kinds of Texts That Have Originals?" 


So asks Parker near the beginning of his Living Text,” and in asking this 
question, he raises an issue that challenges an axiomatic assumption of the 
discipline: that the text was issued in a single definitive form. His claim 
that the Gospels are not "the kinds of texts that have originals" appears to 
rest on three considerations: his understanding of the character of a free- 
manuscript tradition, his definition of a variant reading, and the difficulty 
(if not impossibility, in his estimation) of distinguishing between authorial 
and scribal activity." Each point calls for discussion. 


128 Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 184. 

129 Parker, Living Text, 7. 

130 The same or similar issues are raised by Epp (in "Multivalence" and “It’s All About 
Variants”) and Petersen (“Genesis of the Gospels,” 57-62): “Where, in the serial development 
ofthe text we describe for the first and second centuries, doe one 'freeze' the process, and say 
‘this’ is the ‘autograph’? ... it is impossible, just as it is impossible to speak of the ‘autograph’ 
of the Odyssey" (62 n. 96). 

131 [n suggesting these three points, I am attempting to be analytic rather than reduc- 
tionistic: In my estimation, these are the grounds Parker offers that appear most relevant 
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In questioning “whether the attempt to recover a single original text 
is consonant with the character of the free-manuscript tradition” that he 
thinks is characteristic of the Gospels,” Parker joins hands with contempo- 
rary textual critics in a number of fields, including the Jewish scriptures,*? 
Jewish pseudepigraphic works, early Christian writings," late antique Jew- 
ish works, and medieval literature, who make basically the same claim 
about various texts with which they work: they are not the sort of docu- 
ments that will have had a single originating text. Instead, they are works 
whose copyists function as much or more as “authors” than they do as 
“scribes”; works that are characterized by change, alteration, and recompo- 
sition; works whose extant manuscripts share enough of a common core 
that they are identifiably tradents of a single literary tradition distinguish- 
able from other literary traditions or works, but which among themselves 
display striking differences in structure and content." 

As examples of the sort of phenomena just described, one may note 
among the Jewish scriptures the well-known circumstances of the book 
of Jeremiah (whose Hebrew and Greek forms exhibit substantial differ- 
ences in both length and arrangement of material); among Jewish pseude- 
pigraphic works, the Life of Adam and Eve (whose witnesses, marked by 
significant differences in what they include and exclude, represent multi- 
ple stages in the transmission of this work"); among early Christian liter- 
ature, the Shepherd of Hermas (which at one point apparently circulated 
in at least two forms, later joined into a single work by the inclusion of 


to his claim regarding gospel origins. In his Living Text and his many essays, Parker offers 
a number of other considerations as well, but these appear to involve other topics, such as 
the Jesus tradition as a whole (rather than a specific gospel as a form of that tradition), the 
issue of authority, the nature of scripture, or the way scripture is utilized by theologians and 
ethicists—all important issues, but ones not relevant to the present topic. I have also set 
aside in a few cases arguments that seem more rhetorical than historical in character (e.g., 
"Textual Criticism and Theology," 585). 

132 Parker, Living Text, 209. 

133 See David M. Carr, Writing on the Tablet ofthe Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005); Karel van der Toorn, Scribal Culture and the Making 
ofthe Hebrew Bible (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2007). 

134 See Francois Bovon, “The Synoptic Gospels and the Non-canonical Acts of the Apos- 
tles,” in Studies in Early Christianity (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2005), 209-225 (see 
esp. 210, 221; repr. from HTR 81 [1988]: 19-36). 

135 In regard to the difficult question of determining when a revised text becomes a new 
work, Shillingsburg reminds us that the question *has a variety of possible answers depending 
on one's theoretical position" (Shillingsburg, Resisting Texts, 174; see 165-180). 

136 See J. Tromp, “The Textual History of the Life of Adam and Eve in the Light of a Newly 
Discovered Latin Text-Form,” JSJ 33 (2002): 28-41. 
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some additional material: among Late Antique Jewish writings, the Sefer 
Yesira (which exists in three main recensions, each identifiable by what they 
include and exclude, with the manuscripts within each recension differ- 
ing widely in terms of the length and arrangement of paragraphs"*); and 
among medieval literature Piers Plowman (which survives in three redac- 
tions, each apparently “authorial,” which range in length from ca. 2,500 to 
7,700 lines). 

When one turns, however, from these examples to the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, what stands out is that the kinds of evidence 
that raise the question whether certain documents ever had a single origi- 
nating text—structural alterations, the rearrangement of the order of peri- 
copes, and/or the addition and/or omission of significant amounts of 
material—are strikingly absent in the case of these four writings. 


Matthew: The order and number of pericopes in virtually all extant MSS, from 
one end of the gospel to the other, is invariant; none is rearranged, 
and none is omitted or added. If one drops down to the verse level, the 
only notable displacement of material is the inversion of 5:4—5 in some 
witnesses (D 33 lat sy* bo™ Or Eus); omissions or additions (e.g., 16:2-3; 
20:28; 23:14; 27:49) basically involve a verse or two of material. 

John: The most famous instance oftextual variation in the Fourth Gospel is, of 
course, the pericope adultera (John 7:53-8:11). Some form of this story 
may have been known to second-century figures such as Papias, but it 
does not make an appearance in the manuscript tradition until around 
400, in Codex Bezae. This means that for the first two or three centuries 
or so of the Fourth Gospel's existence, its situation is essentially the 
same as for Matthew: no pericopes are rearranged or omitted, and the 
longest addition (5:3b-4) involves fewer than two verses. 


137 The two major sections may have been written and circulated separately at first, only 
later being combined, with parables 9-10 added to unify the two parts into a single work; or 
the various sections may have been written at different times. See Carolyn Osiek, Shepherd 
of Hermas (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 10—16. 

138 A.P. Hayman, "The ‘Original Text’: A Scholarly Illusion?" in Words Remembered, Texts 
Renewed: Essays in Honour of John F.A. Sawyer (ed. J. Davies, G. Harvey, and W.G.E. Watson; 
JSOTSup 195; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 434-449. 

139 D.C. Greetham, “Reading in and around Piers Plowman," in Texts and Textuality: Textual 
Instability, Theory, and Interpretation (ed. Philip Cohen; New York: Garland, 1997), 25-57, 
here 26. 

140 On this passage see Parker, Living Text, 95-102, including his conclusion that “[t]he 
textual conclusion must be that this story should not form part of the printed text of either 
Luke or John" (101). For a discussion of the various locations of this passage, see also Chris 
Keith, The Pericope Adulterae, the Gospel of John, and the Literacy of Jesus (NTTSD 38; Leiden: 
Brill, 2009), 119-140. 
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Mark: The variations regarding the multiple endings are well known.” After 
16:8, one finds variously a shorter ending, two forms of the traditional 
ending (vv. 9-20, with or without the Freer logion), some combina- 
tion of the two endings, or no additional material at all—the sort of 
evidence, on a very small scale, that is characteristic of whole docu- 
ments in the examples noted earlier. But it is limited to this one location, 
and all but one of the forms are clearly secondary in character. For the 
main body of the gospel, 1:1-16:8, the situation is very similar to that of 
Matthew and John: the order and presence of pericopes in virtually all 
MSS are invariant. None is rearranged, none is omitted, and there is even 
less variation involving addition or omission of an entire verse or more 
than there is in Matthew.'? 

Luke: In Luke 6:1-10, a two-episode set of Sabbath controversies is in Codex D 
converted to a three-episode set by (a) replacing v. 5 with an otherwise 
unknown twenty-eight-word single-sentence episode in which Jesus 
speaks to a man working on the Sabbath and (b) relocating v. 5 after 
v. 10. This—the addition ofa single verse and the relocation of another 
a short distance away, in a single manuscript—is the closest instance 
to be found in Luke of the sort of phenomena so common in and 
characteristic of the examples listed above (such as the Life of Adam 
and Eve). Whatever changes Marcion may have made apparently left 
the underlying sequence and structure of the gospel unchanged.“ Then 


141 See James A. Kelhoffer, Miracle and Mission: The Authentication of Missionaries and 
Their Message in the Longer Ending of Mark (WUNT 2/12; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000); 
for an overview of the ten different forms, see Michael W. Holmes, "To Be Continued ... The 
Many Endings of the Gospel of Mark,” Bible Review 17 (2001): 12-23, 48-50, or Parker, Living 
Text, 124-147. 

142 Some have argued that there were multiple editions of Mark, largely on the basis of the 
alleged testimony of Clement of Alexandria about the so-called Secret Mark (e.g., Koester, 
"The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century," 34-37; Koester, Ancient Christian 
Gospels, 293-303). I remain unpersuaded, however, that the letter attributed to Clement 
is anything other than a hoax or forgery. Moreover, even if one were inclined to accept it 
as authentic, it is not at all clear that "Secret Mark" is part of the prehistory of canonical 
Mark (so Koester) rather than its posthistory (so Scott G. Brown, “On the Composition 
History of the Longer ("Secret") Gospel of Mark,” JBL 122 [2003]: 89-110). For an overview 
and bibliography of the debate about “Secret Mark,” consult Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark: 
A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 484—493. For yet another view of 
Mark, see Christian-B. Amphoux, “Une édition ‘plurielle’ de Marc,” in The New Testament Text 
in Early Christianity/Le text du Nouveau Testament au début du christianisme (ed. Christian- 
B. Amphoux and J. Keith Elliott; Lausanne: Éditions du Zébre, 2003), 69-80. 

143 See Parker, Living Text, 31-48. 

144 Re: Marcion and Luke's Gospel, see Dieter T. Roth, “Marcion’s Gospel: Relevance, 
Contested Issues, and Reconstruction," ExpTim 121/6 (2010): 287—294; also Dieter T. Roth, 
“Marcion’s Gospel and Luke: The History of Research in Current Debate,” JBL 127 (2008): 
513-527; Dieter T. Roth, "Towards a New Reconstruction of the Text of Marcion's Gospel: 
History of Research, Sources, Methodology, and the Testimony of Tertullian," (Ph.D. diss., 
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there are the "Western Non-Interpolations," which are clustered in the 
last three chapters; these involve (depending on one's point of view) 
omissions or additions ranging in length from a short clause to a verse 
and a halt But once again, the number and sequence of pericopes 
remain stable. 


This picture does not change if one includes Acts in the comparison. There 
is, of course, the famous question ofthe "Western" textual tradition, which is 
approximately 8 percent longer than the “Alexandrian” textual tradition.“ 
But even with this increase in length, nowhere does one find the inclusion 
of an additional scene or episode. There is revision (especially addition) 
within an episode, to the extent that occasionally the point ofthe narrative 
is altered (the wording of the “Apostolic decree" in ch. 15 being a prime 
example), but not the addition, excision, or even relocation of a single 
episode. No matter how fluid the text of a particular verse or episode may 
be, the overall narrative structure is extremely stable. The circumstances of 
Luke and Acts are very similar to those of Matthew, John, and Mark. 

In short, a very high percentage ofthe variation evident in the text ofthe 
Four Gospels and Acts affects a verse or less ofthe text. On this level, the flu- 
idity of wording within a verse, sentence, or paragraph is sometimes remark- 
able. At the same time, however, in terms of overall structure, arrange- 
ment, and content, these five documents are remarkably stable. They dis- 
play simultaneously, in other words, what one may term microlevel fluidity 
and macrolevel stability. 

This macrolevel stability demonstrated by the extant textual tradition of 
the Gospels and Acts puts them in a different category than those other 
examples surveyed above. In comparison to those examples, where each 
manuscript of the narrative seems to represent a more or less distinct 


University of Edinburgh, 2009); and John Barton, “Marcion Revisited,” in The Canon Debate 
(ed. L.M. McDonald and J.A. Sanders; Peabody: Hendrickson, 2002), 341-354. 

145 For an introduction to these variants consult Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 261-265, 
or Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed.; Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 164-166. 

146 On the textual issues in Acts, see Joél Delobel, “The Nature of ‘Western Readings’ in 
Acts: Test-Cases,” in Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: New Testament, Other Early 
Christian and Jewish Literature (ed. W. Weren and D.A. Koch; Assen: Royal Van Gorcum, 
2003), 69-94; Joél Delobel, “The Text of Luke-Acts: A Confrontation of Recent Theories,” 
in The Unity of Luke-Acts (ed. J. Verheyden; BETL 142; Leuven: Leuven University Press and 
Peeters, 1999), 83-107; W.A. Strange, The Problem of the Text of Acts (SNTSMS 71; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992); and especially Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 293— 
301 (summarizing key conclusions from his Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and 
its Text (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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and independent instantiation of a fluid stream of tradition, the individ- 
ual manuscripts of any one of the Four Gospels under discussion are so 
similar in terms of structure, sequence, and number of pericopes that they 
may rightly be considered to be copies of the Matthean, Markan, Lucan, 
or Johannine instantiation of the traditions about Jesus, rather than new 
instantiations of the Jesus tradition that could stand alongside the other 
four. 

With regard to the second point, Parker contends that “a variant read- 
ing should be defined as 'the entire text as it is present in a particular 
copy. "^ This may well be, as Parker claims, “the only definition of a variant 
reading which is not pragmatic,” but it is not a neutral or value-free one." 
With its emphasis on differences between manuscripts, rather than shared 
elements, it is subject to the same criticism Parker offers of Lachmann's 
method: In giving primary attention to the differences, it undervalues 
the significance of the text in common—such as the consistent framework 
noted above. It is, however, whatever its shortcomings, a definition that 
creates a very congenial context for Parker's view of gospel manuscripts as 
rewritings (rather than reproductions) of their exemplar, the next point to 
be discussed. 

With respect to the third point (authorial vs. scribal activity), Parker con- 
cludes “that the line between separate gospels as retellings of the story 
of Jesus, and separate manuscripts which are literally re-writings (often 
with many differences) of the four Gospel stories is a line that cannot 
be drawn.” I understand this claim as a declaration that the distinction 
between "authorial" and "scribal" activity is a distinction that cannot be 
made ji In more concrete terms, Parker is arguing that the designation of 
one member ofa set of competing variant readings as “authorial” (and there- 
fore authentic, original, and/or authoritative) and the consequent designa- 
tion of the other(s) as "scribal" (and therefore inauthentic, secondary, and 
nonauthoritative) is a differentiation that cannot be sustained. The sorts of 


147 Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 4 (see 5). 

148 Moreover, as Shillingsburg observes, a definition such as this “makes editing a work a 
nearly impossible task. A scholarly edition would have to incorporate whole texts of every 
authoritative source" (Resisting Texts, 89). 

149 [n Parker, New Testament Manuscripts, 162. 

150 Parker, “Ethics,” 54. Here the influence of Parker's definition of a “variant reading" as 
"the entire text as it is present in a particular copy" (New Testament Manuscripts, 4) is evident. 

13! For a perceptive discussion of this issue, see Greetham, "Reading in and around Piers 
Plowman,” 28-36. 
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things that an author does with his sources, Parker implies, are the same 
sorts of things that a scribe does with a manuscript.'? 

On what I have termed the “microlevel” of the sentence or verse (or occa- 
sionally even a paragraph), this is undoubtedly the case. Scribal alterations 
(conscious or unconscious) to the wording of individual sayings sometimes 
are very similar to the sort of alterations that the authors of Matthew and 
Luke made to the wording of their sources, and differentiating between 
authorial and scribal can be difficult. 

On the macrolevel, however, the differences between authors and scribes 
are clear. Authors wrote new beginnings that clearly distinguished their 
work from that of others, rearranged the sequence and grouping of indi- 
vidual sayings in distinctive ways, moved episodes forward or back in the 
narrative, and composed distinctive ways of ending their version. Scribes 
did not. On this macrolevel, authorial activity is to a large degree a matter 
of creation and rearrangement, whereas scribal activity is almost exclusively 
a matter of duplication or repetition. 

In short, the grounds Parker offers in support of his claim that the Gospels 
are not “the kinds of texts that have originals” are unpersuasive. Indeed, 
Parker himself seems to grant the point in large part when he acknowl- 
edges that “[i]t would be unscientific to claim ... that there was no such 


152 Parker is in fact questioning not only whether we can distinguish between authorial 
and scribal, but also whether it is useful to do so, inasmuch as both authorial and scribal 
forms of text have been treated as equally authoritative during the history of the church. 
This second issue is, in fact, a major element of his agenda in both his Living Text and several 
of his articles (e.g., "Ethics and the New Testament" and "Textual Criticism and Theology"), 
in which he expresses his unease with the use (misuse, in his estimation) of scripture in 
contemporary theology and ethics. In view of the focus of the current essay, however, it is 
not possible to follow up this matter beyond acknowledging it in this note. 

153 One must be careful, however, not to confuse epistemological shortcomings with tex- 
tual history or ontology (Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible,” 341). As Tov rightly observes, “one’s 
inability to decide between different readings should not be confused with the question of 
the original form of the biblical text"—i.e., whether it existed in a single form or in multiple 
forms (E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible [2d ed: Minneapolis, 2001], 174). Difficul- 
ties in making decisions more likely reflect limits of our knowledge than the history of the 
text (see Hendel, "Oxford Hebrew Bible," 341). 

154 As Wisse has observed, "To the ancient reader the Gospels of Matthew and Luke did 
not look like interpolated versions ofthe Gospel of Mark. The obviously different beginnings 
and endings of these Gospels were sufficient indication that they were distinct texts" (Fred- 
erick Wisse, "The Nature and Purpose of Redactional Changes in Early Christian Texts: The 
Canonical Gospels,” in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and 
Transmission [ed. William L. Petersen; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989], 
42). 

155 Most of the rare exceptions have been noted above. 
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thing as a Gospel in the sense of a recension, an attempt to produce a fixed 
form.” Indeed, the manuscript tradition descended from the initial recen- 
sion of each of the documents now known to us as the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John may be somewhat "free" with respect to the *micro" 
level of transmission, but it is extraordinarily uniform—one might even 
say "fixed"— with respect to the “macro” level. Though often difficult and 
challenging, the attempt to identify such an "initial recension"—or at least 
the "earliest transmitted form(s)" in which it first began to circulate and 
be copied—is a theoretically justifiable and legitimate line of inquiry. It 
need not it entail, as Parker suggests, the substitution of a photograph for 
a movie; one might instead characterize it as an attempt to recover the 
opening scene or episode ofthe movie, in light of which to make better sense 
of everything that follows. 


THE LARGER CONTEXT 


To suggest, however, that Parker's question—“are the Gospels the kinds of 
texts that have originals?"—can be fully answered with a simple "yes" or 
“no” (as I seemingly have just done) would be to miss the larger significance 
of Parker's claim about the Gospels. The larger implications of his question 
may become clearer if we consider it in conjunction with his claim (dis- 
cussed above) that the distinction between "authorial" and “scribal” activity 
is a distinction that cannot be made. 

This questioning of (a) what sort of documents the Gospels are, and (b) 
the ability to distinguish between authorial and scribal forms of texts, raises 
foundational issues at the heart ofthe discipline. It has long been taken for 
granted, in both classical and New Testament textual criticism, that change 
in the text of a work during the course of its transmission generally entails, 
asa consequence ofscribal activity, movement away from the authorial text, 
and that the authorial text can be recovered or (if necessary) reconstructed 
by identifying and then eliminating scribal alterations of it. Indeed, most 


156 Parker, Living Text, 93. Parker's primary concern appears to be not so much the idea that 
a gospel has an originating text or form of some sort, but instead “the concept ofa Gospel that 
is fixed in shape, authoritative, and final as a piece of literature"—a three-part concept that, 
he says, “has to be abandoned" (Living Text, 93 [emphasis added]). 

157 Parker, "Textual Criticism and Theology," 586. 

158 Note, e.g., Housman’s classic definition of textual criticism: “the science of discovering 
error in texts and the art of removing it” (A.E. Housman, “The Application of Thought to 
Textual Criticism,” in Selected Prose [ed. John Carter; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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of the various criteria (such as lectio difficilior or lectio brevior) that have 
been developed over the years— particularly in the case of the so-called 
internal criteria involving transcriptional (scribal) and intrinsic (authorial) 
considerations—have been developed and deployed in order to enable the 
textual critic to differentiate between authorial and scribal activity. Parker's 
contention, however, is that it is precisely this sort of discrimination that 
cannot be made, first because the Gospels are not that sort of *authorial" text 
and second because scribal changes to a text in the process of transmitting it 
are not fundamentally different in character from those made by an author 
to his sources in the process of composing it. This is an approach to these 
questions that entails nothing less than a redefinition of textual criticism 
itself. 

In raising these sorts of questions, Parker and others'*? are raising ques- 
tions not just about methodology but also about epistemology. To use the 
topic of the preceding paragraph as an example, at least two questions 
are really being raised. The first has to do with how one defines the con- 
cept of authorship, namely whether we view an author more as “a tra- 
ditional meaning-producing ‘author’” who produces a lisable (“readerly”) 
“work” that is “closed and complete," or as a "scriptor" who produces a 
scriptible ("writerly") "text" in which sources are compiled into a composi- 
tion or "network" that “opens itself up to rewriting and recomposition" by 
other "scriptors" who utilize the work as a source of their own. Ji Clearly this 
question has become a matter of contention. 


Press, 1961], 131); see more recently Hendel: Textual criticism is *a discipline that is—like 
itor not—based on the premise that scribally transmitted texts can be improved (i.e. scribal 
accretions identified and removed), at least to some extent, by judicious evaluation of the 
textual evidence" (Hendel, “Oxford Hebrew Bible,” 340). 

159 As Parker recognizes; his own redefinition (“the analysis of variant readings in order 
to determine in what sequence they arose" [New Testament Manuscripts, 159]) is commen- 
surate with his other claims, including his understanding of the nature of the biblical text: 
"The biblical text, rather than being corrupted and needing to be restored (this traditional 
text-critical language has interesting parallels to the language of fall and redemption), is con- 
stantly under development, one might even say is becoming the text. In this light, the quest 
for the original text may be seen as a complete misunderstanding of what editors were really 
doing" (“Through a Screen Darkly,” 401). 

160 E.g., Petersen, “Genesis of the Gospels,” 57-62. 

161 Here I am both quoting and paraphrasing D.C. Greetham (“Reading in and around Piers 
Plowman,” 41-44), who is drawing upon and sometimes quoting the terminology of Roland 
Barthes ("The Death of the Author" and S/Z: An Essay). In doing so, on the one hand, I am 
treating Greetham as the "scriptor" of a scriptible "text" that I have rewritten into a "text" of 
my own; on the other hand, by acknowledging him as the source of much of my sentence, 
I am treating him as the “author” of a lisable “work,” the use of which requires, according to 
scholarly protocol, acknowledgment and documentation. 
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The second question is this: however we answer the first question, on 
what basis do we do so? New Testament textual criticism as a discipline is 
not used to answering questions dealing with epistemology. It has tended to 
take a rather pragmatic, common-sense approach to such matters: after all, 
it works with physical artifacts (manuscripts) and the data they convey (i.e., 
variant readings). But our artifacts sometimes require restoration (which 
requires the exercise of judgment), nor are they always easy to decipher or 
read (more judgment calls), and since neither data nor artifacts "speak for 
themselves," interpretation is required, and decisions about what data to 
accept or follow do not stand in isolation but inevitably take place within 
a larger interpretive perspective. So to ask how we know what we know, or 
why we frame questions about the text the way we do, is to ask questions 
that are neither idle nor inappropriate. 

In voicing their skepticism about the idea of an original text, Parker 
and Epp’ are in effect challenging the discipline and its practitioners to 
acknowledge the ideological commitments involved in the practice of tex- 
tual criticism. It will not do to dismiss their concerns by saying that they 
are bringing ideological perspectives into the discipline; their perspec- 
tives are no more ideological than the assumptions that have shaped the 
traditional view ofthe discipline and definition of its goal. Rather, their con- 
cerns challenge colleagues in the discipline to recognize and acknowledge 
the intrinsically and unavoidably hermeneutical nature of our work, no mat- 
ter how or from what perspective we practice it. 

The mention of ideological commitments brings to mind the contem- 
porary ideological environment, inhabited by a multiplicity of ideologi- 
cal and critical perspectives, an environment in which such foundational 
concepts as authorship, originality, and textual stability are fiercely con- 
tested issues.’ The uneasy relationship between postmodern perspectives 
and critical theory, on the one hand, and biblical studies and textual criti- 
cism in particular, on the other hand, has been traced by Moore and Sher- 
wood, who document the uneven, sometimes hostile, and occasionally even 


162 For Epp, see in particular the "Introduction" to his collected essays (Perspectives on New 
Testament Textual Criticism), xxxiv—xxxv (wherein he speaks of the need to move “beyond 
the ‘certainties’ of historicism and even beyond the comforts of modernism to a recognition 
that the notion of ‘multiple truths’ is more than a novel fad or passing fancy”), and “It’s All 
About Variants,” 291-293. 

163 Ee, Wallace, appreciative of the postmodern critique of modernist triumphalism, 
nonetheless speaks of “Postmodern Intrusions” into the discipline (“Challenges,” 86, 80). 

164 For a survey of these issues from a text-critical perspective, see Erick Kelemen, Textual 
Editing and Criticism: An Introduction (New York: W.W. Norton, 2009). 
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cooptative reception of “theory” in biblical studies. They contend, how- 
ever, that “[t]heory’s most important contribution’ is not a particular inter- 
pretive perspective but rather “the self-reflexive and metacritical moves it 
makes possible.” This claim suggests that the more important outcome of 
the current discussions of the goal(s) of textual criticism may not be any 
one particular definition, but rather an increased awareness of the assump- 
tions, methods, and procedures that shape (or are shaped by) any and every 
definition not just of the goal but of the discipline itself. 


EPILOGUE 


The widely shared and largely undiscussed assumptions of an earlier era did 
not result in a shared or common definition of the goal of the discipline, as 
the survey earlier in this essay documented. It would be ironic, therefore, 
if the current generation of New Testament textual critics, the diversity 
of their views and the instability of the intellectual environment in which 
they work notwithstanding, were to achieve a greater degree of agreement 
regarding a common definition of the goal of the discipline than did those 
on whose shoulders we stand. Yet the utility (both practical and theoretical) 
of the initial text/Ausgangstext as a working description of the goal of 
textual criticism opens the door to just such a possibility. The concept of 
the initial text is both empirically grounded, in that it seeks to determine 
the textual form(s) (archetypes) from which the extant evidence derives, 
and also theoretically open-ended, in that it both seeks to move beyond 
the archetype(s) to the initial text, and leaves open the question of the 


165 Stephen D. Moore and Yvonne Sherwood, “Biblical Studies ‘after’ Theory: Onwards 
Towards the Past, Part One: After ‘after Theory’, and Other Apocalyptic Conceits,” Biblical 
Interpretation 18/1 (2010): 1-27; idem, “Biblical Studies ‘after’ Theory: Onwards Towards the 
Past, Part Two: The Secret Vices of the Biblical God,” Biblical Interpretation 18/2 (2010): 87— 
113; idem, “Biblical Studies ‘after’ Theory: Onwards Towards the Past, Part Three: Theory in 
the First and Second Waves,” Biblical Interpretation 18/3 (2010): 191-225. Their comments on 
textual criticism are worth noticing: “For textual criticism, that driest and dustiest of biblical 
disciplines and, one might imagine, farthest removed from the exotic excesses of Theory, 
the text is a para-poststructuralist object. Incurably infected with self-division, it is ‘at least 
dual.’ It is, in fact, myriad. The original, ideal, immaterial text always floats serenely free 
and beyond the reach of the object-text—the text-in-fragments, that is, violently marked 
and marred by the history of its material transmission. Though certain of the premises of 
textual criticism are on a head-on collision course with Theory (not least around the dream 
of accessing origin and intention), ‘textuality,’ that Theoretical concept par excellence, has 
certain uncanny affinities with textual criticism" (p. 19). 
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relationship between the initial text and any earlier form(s) of text. Thus 
it is able to serve the interests and purposes of a variety of perspectives 
and approaches, including those who may wish to recover no more than 
the earliest surviving text(s), those who wish to focus on the history of the 
transmission and reception of these text(s), and those who may wish to 
investigate the relationship between the initial text and the origin(s) of 
the textual tradition of which it is a part. It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether and how widely the Ausgangstext will become accepted as the 
basic goal ofthe discipline; that is, however, its potential. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


MODERN CRITICAL EDITIONS AND 
APPARATUSES OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


Juan Hernández Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


The recent spate of critical editions and apparatuses of the Greek NT offers 
students and scholars a singular opportunity to consider an evolving dis- 
cipline and its noteworthy texts. Reflecting on the transgenerational char- 
acter of the enterprise alone prompts consideration of the grit, ingenuity, 
and achievement of those within the field. The steady stream of corrections 
and corrected editions underscores our capacity for error. But the yields are 
greater than these. A survey of critical editions and their apparatuses allows 
us to track their evolution from conception to the final product. It facilitates 
the interrogation of the enterprise and its wares. Why are these critical edi- 
tions necessary? What determines their material and formal features? What 
text-critical theories and methods facilitate their construction? What data 
are selected and why? What transmission history is presumed? Of what sig- 
nificance are the reconstructed texts? And finally, whom do they serve? 
Since 1993 a number of important critical editions and apparatuses has 
been reissued in newer editions or appeared fresh on the scene.! These 
include complete editions of the Greek NT, gospel synopses, and other 
major projects, such as the IGNTP volumes on John and the Catholic Epistles 
of the Editio Critica Maior. Each serves the needs of particular readers and 
has specific foci. Their espoused theories, methods, and texts often overlap 
and exhibit considerable interdependence. Beneath their distinctive fea- 
tures, however, lies a fundamental shift in how both text and apparatus are 
conceived: the critically reconstructed text, once viewed as authoritative 


! For critical editions and apparatuses of the Greek NT appearing before 1993, see Moisés 
Silva, “Modern Critical Editions and Apparatuses," in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael 
W. Holmes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 283-296. 
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and fixed, is now considered provisional, even fluid; and the apparatus, 
once considered as having a secondary and supportive role with its many 
variants, now houses readings on a par with the established text.? 


COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


The current consensus regarding reconstructed texts is a recent vintage. 
Acknowledgment of the provisional status of an edited text first appeared 
in the fourth edition of the United Bible Societies' Greek New Testament 
(UBS*),? followed by a more explicit concession in the twenty-seventh edi- 
tion of Nestle-Aland's Novum Testamentum Graece (NA?).* These moves 
surfaced at a time that was (and continues to be) without rival in its posses- 
sion of manuscript data. Yet neither this changed attitude nor recent finds 
were deemed sufficient to warrant a reconsideration ofthe precise wording 
of the text ofthe two editions, which simply reprinted the text of their pre- 
decessors. The apparatuses, however, have been markedly improved and 
upgraded. 


The United Bible Societies' Greek New Testament 


The UBS has appeared in four editions since 1966, with the fourth in 1993. 
The fourth revised edition (fifth printing) appeared in 2001 to make room 
for the most recent papyri. The major contribution of the fourth edition is 


? Readings in the apparatus are “on a par" with the established text in two ways. First, 
readings may be viable candidates for the earliest attainable text. Second, irrespective of age 
or quality, all readings—indeed, all manuscripts—are significant in their own right and not 
to be devalued against a "reconstructed" text. 

3 "The text of the edition has remained unchanged. This should not be misunderstood 
to mean that the editors now consider the text as established. Work on the text of the Holy 
Scriptures continues to be a task of concern for each of the editors who will offer the results 
of their research in future editions of the Greek New Testament. Yet the editors feel that at 
the present time this responsible research has not yet advanced sufficiently to authorize 
making specific changes in the text. The Committee is always genuinely grateful to read- 
ers for their proposals and suggestions." The Greek New Testament, ed. B. Aland, K. Alandf, 
J. Karavidopoulos, C.M. Martini, and B.M. Metzger (4th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft/United Bible Societies, 2001), viii. 

^ “It should naturally be understood that this text is a working text (in the sense of the 
century-long Nestle tradition): it is not to be considered as definitive, but as a stimulus to fur- 
ther efforts toward defining and verifying the text of the New Testament. For many reasons, 
however, the present edition has not been deemed an appropriate occasion for introducing 
textual changes.” Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. B. Aland, K. Aland, J. Karavidopoulos, 
C.M. Martini, and B.M. Metzger (27th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2001), 


* 


45*. 
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its revised apparatus, whose scope is limited only by a commitment to serve 
the needs of translators. As such, the UBS“ offers a greater cache of evidence 
for a smaller number of variants. The variation units themselves, however, 
have undergone a massive restructuring. Approximately 300 variation units 
were eliminated, and about 285 were added—a sweeping reassessment and 
reallocation of the data. The fourth edition also offers a broader range of 
manuscript attestation. All the NT papyri are included regardless of date, 
quality, or content. Uncials from the Alands’ categories I-IV and minuscules 
from I-II (some from III) are also cited in the apparatus, reflecting an abid- 
ing and high regard for non-Byzantine witnesses.® Lectionaries—backed by 
fresh manuscripts and new collations—command greater attention. The 
versions and Greek Fathers are updated. And the "Discourse Segmentation 
Apparatus" alerts translators to the various ways the text is segmented in 
sixteen major editions of the NT.° 

The UBS's rating system for its chosen readings has also undergone an 
extensive review. The various A, B, C, and D ratings have been redefined and 
reapplied, with upgrades outpacing downgrades. The new ratings, which 
overall reflect an increased confidence about the established text, have 
generated substantial controversy." Moreover, the appearance of the Edi- 
tio Critica Maior (ECM) added yet another voice of dissent challenging the 
UBS system, and the confidence claimed for its editorial judgments. The 
ECM volumes on the Catholic Epistles jettison four readings that had been 
upgraded in the UBS^* Another twelve upgraded readings now occupy a 
more precarious position.? Thus, readings that were considered more cer- 
tain in the UBS^ are less so in the ECM. 


5 For the various categories, see Kurt and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament 
(rev. and enl. ed.; trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 335-336. 

$ For more, see J.K. Elliott, “The Fourth Edition of the United Bible Societies Greek New 
Testament," TRev 9o (1994): cols. 9-20. 

7 See Elliott, "The Fourth Edition of the United Bible Societies Greek New Testament,” 
cols. 9-20; Paul Ellingworth, "The UBS Greek New Testament, Fourth Revised Edition: A 
User's Response," NTS 42 (1996): 282-287; Kent D. Clarke, Textual Optimism: A Critique ofthe 
United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament (Sheffield, 1997); “Textual Certainty in the United 
Bible Societies' Greek New Testament," NovT 44 (2002):105-133. 

8 In Jas 2:3, ¿xet ý xà€ov goes from a C to B rating in UBS“. The reading is now displaced 
by ý x&9ov éxet in the ECM. In 2Pet 2:11, opd xvpiov (D to C) has been supplanted by mapa 
xvpiw in 2 Pet 3:18, eis huépav aiðvoç [dv] (D to C) is now replaced by eis yuepav aidvog; in 
1John 5:18, adtdv (C to B) is jettisoned by éavtév. The readings replaced in 2 Pet 2:1 and 1]ohn 
538 are not even designated "alternatives" in the ECM. 

? Readings that had been upgraded in the UBS*“ but that are now accompanied by a dot 
in the ECM include eic Gem 6 0eóc in Jas 2:19 (C to B); i8óvcec in ı Pet 1:8 (B to A); [tva] xatanıetv 
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Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece 


The Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece has been published in 
twenty-seven editions since 1898. The twenty-sixth edition appeared in 1979 
and featured a fundamental overhaul of its text, apparatus, and marginalia 
that rendered further substantial changes unnecessary. The revised twenty- 
seventh edition, therefore, mandated only a number of modest, but signif- 
icant, refinements in 1993.” Its chief contribution consists of a thorough 
review of the manuscript data and the inclusion of the Variae Lectiones 
Minores." The number of witnesses has increased only slightly, but contin- 
ues to surpass UBS*” s. NA?? lists 116 papyri, 239 uncials, and 219 minuscules. 
The lectionary evidence, however, lags behind UBS“ in both representation 
and use, with only g listed.” A handful of variation units has been rewritten. 
Manuscripts that stand furthest from the Byzantine text type continue to 
enjoy privileged status in the apparatus. And for the first time, minuscules 
are counted among the “consistently cited witnesses” due to their impor- 
tance for establishing the text—a significant reversal of their prior estima- 
tion.? As with the UBS* the text remains unaltered, and the two editions 
continue to share a common text, as they have since 1979." 


in 1Pet 5:8 (D to C); aidvas in 1Pet 5:1 (C to A); xptoxó in 1Pet 5:14 (C to A); [xataotpopfj] 
xatéxpwev in 2Pet 2:6 (D to C); andtaıs in 2Pet 2:13 (C to B); öAlywc in 2 Pet 2:18 (C to A); gv 
in 1John 1:4 (B to A); navteg in 1John 2:20 (D to B); [xoi] un in 1John 3:13 (D to C); and yap 
in 3John 3 (C to A). The dot may indicate that another reading in the apparatus is worthy 
of consideration for the text or that the text is not fully certain. See Novum Testamentum 
Graecum: Editio Critica Maior, ed. The Institute for New Testament Textual Research, vol. 4: 
Catholic Letters, ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt Alandf, Gerd Mink, Holger Strutwolf, and Klaus 
Wachtel (4 installments; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1997-2005); instl. 1: James 
(1997; 2d rev. impr., 1998), 115; instl. 2: The Letters of Peter (2000), 24*; instl. 3: The First 
Letter of John (2003); instl. 4: The Second and Third Letter of John: The Letter of Jude (2005), 
37". 

10 [n 2001, the eighth printing of the twenty-seventh edition was expanded to include 
the latest papyri fragments: 99-116. For a discussion of their impact on the apparatus, see 
J.K. Elliott, review of Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece (27th ed., 8th repr.) NovT 44 
(2002): 297-301. 

11 This is a new appendix that discloses the content of manuscripts bracketed in the 
apparatus. 

1? UBS^^ contains sixty-nine lectionaries versus nine in the appendix of NAT 2. See UBS^^, 
introduction, 21-22*. 

13 Kurt Aland flatly states in the 1985 preface to the thirteenth edition of his Synop- 
sis, “minuscules are quite properly ignored for purposes of determining the original text.” 
See K. Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum (15th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 1996; corr. impr., 2005), preface, xiv. 

14 This was already known since the publication of UBS? in 1975; cf. UBS °, viii. For 
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As indicated, a fundamental reorientation toward the text accompanies 
the most recent critical editions. The text's provisional status is acknowl- 
edged, and readers are encouraged to use the apparatus to verify or correct 
the text.'® Once hailed as “the standard text,” the critically reconstructed 
Greek text of the NT is now considered a “convenient working text"—at 
least until a comprehensive history of its transmission is written. The text 
itself, however, remains identical to the one published in 1975—an eclectic 
text with an Alexandrian complexion, constructed on the basis of the old- 
est and “best” manuscripts, particularly Vaticanus." As such, today's modern 
critical editions differ little from the text of Westcott and Hort's (WH) 1881 
New Testament in the Original Greek." 


Robinson-Pierpont’s New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Byzantine Textform 


The discipline’s current reluctance to equate its texts with the “original” is 
not shared by everyone. Robinson and Pierpont's New Testament in the Orig- 
inal Greek: Byzantine Textform (RP) offers readers precisely that. Their title 


a comprehensive itemization of changes in the new edition of NA?” see J.K. Elliott, “The 
Twentyseventh Edition of Nestle-Aland's Novum Testamentum Graece," TRev 9o (1994): cols. 
19-24. 

15 NA?72, introduction, 45*. 

16 For debate over “the Standard Text" claim, see K. Aland, "Der neue ‘Standard Text’ in 
seinem Verhältnis zu den frühen Papyri und Majuskeln,” in New Testament Textual Criticism: 
Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honor of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 257-275; idem, “Ein neuer Textus Receptus für das griechische 
Neue Testament?" NTS 28 (1982): 145-153; H.-W. Bartsch, “Ein neuer Textus Receptus für das 
griechische Neue Testament?” NTS 27 (19801981): 585-592; G. Haufe, "Neues Testament: 
The Greek New Testament," TLZ 92 (1967): col. 513; Ian A. Moir, "Can We Risk Another 
"Textus Receptus?” JBL (1981): 617-618; J.K. Elliott, “Review of Aland and Aland 1982," TZ 38 
(1983): 247-249; idem, "A Comparison of Two Recent Greek New Testaments," ExpTim 107 
(1996):106; and Eldon Jay Epp, "Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament 
Textual Criticism," in Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism 
(ed. E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee; SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 26n4. 

17 NA?5 (forthcoming) will feature the same text as NA? with the exception of those 
changes made in the ECM, which will be incorporated. Major differences in the new edition 
consist of a thoroughly revised and corrected apparatus of the entire edition, a revised and 
corrected text and apparatus of the Catholic Letters following the standards set by the ECM, 
and the digitization of the text and apparatus. See http://www.uni-muenster.de/INTF/. 

18 See Eldon Jay Epp, "The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism," in Perspectives on Textual Criticism: Collected Essays 1964—2004 (NTS 116; Leiden: Brill, 
2005), 64; "The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual Criticism: Solution or Symptom?" 
in Perspectives, 162. On the failure of the papyri to reshape our critical editions of the NT, see 
“The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New Testament,” in Perspectives, 427. 
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mirrors WH's, but they locate the “original” among the majority of Byzan- 
tine manuscripts. For the editors, the Byzantine Textform (BT) reproduces a 
text that most closely reflects the canonical autographs and is the archetype 
from which all remaining text types derive. The BT is not a recension or a 
revision, but a text that has survived from the very beginning. 

The proposed text, method, and transmission history of the BT vary from 
the UBS^/NA?7, The BT is reconstructed from later Byzantine witnesses, 
culled from von Soden's K group.? Overall the BT appears to be about 
go percent similar to modern eclectic editions.” The editors believe that 
"the divine method of autograph preservation reside[s] in the totality of 
the Greek evidence.”” Thus, the consensus of later manuscripts serves as 
a heuristic guide for understanding the NT's early transmission history. The 
editors presume that the BT was dominant before the fourth century in 
Greek-speaking areas of the Roman Empire (southern Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor) and argue that Alexandrian and Western witnesses were cor- 
rupted early—the former through local recensional activity on the basis 
of mixed exemplars, the latter via its expansions, substitutions, and trans- 
positions. Alexandrian and Western witnesses may preserve an "original" 
reading provided they agree with the BT. Knowledge of Byzantine witnesses 
precedes final judgment of readings in this edition. 

The lack of substantial evidence for the BT's early dominance remains 
an obstacle for the proposed transmission history. The earliest Byzantine 
manuscript dates to the fifth century; pre-fourth-century patristic writers 
appear unaware of a Byzantine text type. The handful of early papyri with 
Byzantine readings is insufficient to support a sweeping claim of Byzan- 
tine priority. The identification of the BT with the "original" also contrasts 
markedly with the discipline's general reluctance toward such claims. Even 
editions that make full use of the Byzantine tradition refrain from it.” 
Nonetheless, the RP is a useful edition that reproduces one of the most 
successful texts in the history of Christianity. The BT was clearly valued 


19 Measures are in place for divided groups of witnesses in K. The Pericopae Adulterae 
and the Apocalypse mandate a different approach due to their complex textual histories. 
See Maurice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, The New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Byzantine Textform (Southborough: Chilton Book Publishing, 2005), x—xiii. 

20 Robinson and Pierpont, New Testament in the Original Greek, 584. 

?! Robinson and Pierpont, New Testament in the Original Greek, xxii. 

22 The Editio Critica Maior makes full use of the Byzantine tradition for establishing 
the text, yet refrains from such claims. For the development of the Byzantine text in the 
Catholic Epistles, see Klaus Wachtel, Der Byzantinische Text der Katholischen Briefe: Eine 
Untersuchung zur Entstehung der Koine des Neuen Testaments (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995). 
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and, consequently, replicated continuously. As such, the edition is a further 
reminder of the role of communities in shaping and transmitting NT texts. 
Itis also a reminder that we create the texts that we need to create.? 


The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition 


The 2010 publication of The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (SBLGNT) 
underscores the manner in which new technologies drive the production of 
our critical editions. The SBLGNT makes available—for the first time—an 
up-to-date, critically edited, electronic version ofthe Greek NT.” Sponsored 
by the Society of Biblical Literature and edited by Michael W. Holmes, the 
SBLGNT furthers the society's goal of fostering biblical scholarship on a 
global scale and, in this particular format, ofeven reaching under-resourced 
regions. Its text is fully downloadable and equipped with a Unicode com- 
pliant font that allows easy access and eliminates the need for proprietary 
rights.” 

The production of the SBLGNT was facilitated by a comparison of four 
existing electronic editions: Westcott and Hort (WH), Tregelles (Treg), the 
Greek text behind the NIV, and Robinson and Pierpont (RP). Its text was 
established on the basis ofa reasoned eclecticism.” As with UBS*4/NA2”?, the 
SBLGNT is a “working” text, subject to verification and improvement, and 
presents what the editor considers to be the most likely form in which the 
text was first copied and circulated.” It agrees with NA??? in 6,385 of its 6,928 
variation units, followed by the NIV with 6,310 agreements, WH with 6,047, 
and Treg with 5,699. The RP stands the furthest with only 970 agreements.” 


?3 To borrow a line from David C. Parker, "Through a Screen Darkly: Digital Texts and the 
New Testament,” JSNT 25/4 (2003): 402. 

24 A print edition was also made available at the SBL meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
November 2010. 

?5 The SBLGNT can be accessed at http://sblgnt.com. 

?6 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Orig- 
inal Greek, vol. 1: Text; vol. 2: Introduction [and] Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881); 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, Edited from Ancient Authorities, with 
their Various Readings in Full, and the Latin Version of Jerome (London: Bagster, Steward, 
1857-1879); Richard J. Goodrich and Albert L. Lukaszewski, A Reader's Greek New Testament 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2003); Robinson and Pierpont, New Testament in the Original 
Greek. 

27 See Michael W. Holmes, “Reconstructing the Text of the New Testament,” in The 
Blackwell Companion to the New Testament (ed. David E. Aune; Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2010), 77-89; as well as the essay by Holmes on reasoned eclecticism in the current volume 
(ch. 27 below). 

28 See SBLGNT, xi n. 8. 

29 At the same time, the SBLGNT agrees with RP against WH/Treg/NIV in sixty-six 
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The apparatus tracks differences between the SBLGNT and the four pri- 
mary editions; the readings of NA?? are included where they differ from the 
NIV.? The SBLGNT prints a text at variance with WH, Treg, the NIV, and 
RP in 56 locations? —48 of which appear in no other critical edition.” The 
Western text fares better in the SBLGNT, with a third of its new readings (6) 
belonging to that tradition.? The remaining two-thirds (12) privilege no one 
textual stream—a reflection of the influence of Zuntz (rather than WH) on 
Holmes’ view of the history of the text. The UBS"'s rating system is thereby 
challenged once again and—in the case of Catholic Epistles at least —the 
precision of the ECM's Coherence-Based Genealogical Method reconsid- 
ered.* As with most eclectic editions, few of the SBLGNT's new readings 
alter the “meaning” of particular passages.” Yet, the implications of a mak- 


variants, second only to WH (ninety-eight agreements with SBLGNT vs. Treg/NIV/RP). There 
are fifty-nine for SBLGNT + NIV against WH/Treg/RP; twenty-eight SBLGNT + Treg against 
WH/NIV/RP. These numbers (which differ slightly from the printed edition) reflect correc- 
tions made to the online version since it was first printed. 

30 Readings from NA?’? appear 234 times in the apparatus. An appendix also itemizes 
departures from the ECM, where the printed text of the SBLGNT differs from the ECM in 39 
locations. Over half (20) of these readings are marked with a bold dot in the ECM—indicating 
some uncertainty about their precise status. (An examination ofthe role ofthe ECM's dots is 
provided below). The appendix comparing the SBLGNT and ECM can be found in SBLGNT, 
515—516. 

3! These are labeled “Holmes” in the apparatus. Thirty-eight of these readings are printed 
in NA??? and/ or in the margins of WH and/or Treg. Specifically, twenty-six are supported 
by WH™"s (Matt 6:25; Mark 1:21, 41; 10:2; Luke 18:22; John 1:27, 34; 10:29; Rom 4:19, 22; 1432; 
2 Cor 4:14; Gal 115; Eph 3:3; 4:32; Heb 2:8; 3:2; 4:3; 9:1; 1:11; 12:27; 13:21; Jude 1:5; Rev 14:18; 19:6; 
21:27); three are supported by WH"@s and NA??? (Matt 6:15; 2 Thess 3:6; 2 Thess 2:13); one is 
supported by Treg™"8 (1Cor 9:7); one is supported by Treg"^'* and WH""'$ (Eph 6:16); seven 
are supported by NA? alone (Matt 27:16, 17; Mark 7:28; Luke 3:33; John 4:1; Rev 18:2; 22:12). 

32 These include: Matt 15:30; 22:30; Mark 9:16; 11:31; Rom 11:25; 13:12; 1 Cor 2:4; 12:9, 10 (twice); 
14:37; Col 1:22; Heb 1:3; 2:9; 3:6; 5:3; 11:39; 13:21. 

33 These include: Rom 11:25; 13:12; 1Cor 12:9, 10 (tweice); 14:37. The Western text was 
followed whenever it went against its putative paraphrastic tendencies, such as when it 
supports asyndeta (1Cor 12:9, 10 [twice]) or a shorter reading (Rom 11:25; 1Cor 14:37). In Rom 
11:25, the Western text, supported by Di, backs the more difficult reading. 

34 See below for the application of the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method in the 
ECM. Also, for a thorough review ofthe SBLGNT, see J.K. Elliott, "The Greek New Testament: 
SBL Edition," JTS 62/1 (2011): 288-294. 

35 Fourteen of the new readings produce no significant difference to the reading of the 
text. One involves a difference in word order (Matt 15:30). Three are longer readings that 
add nuance or clarification but do not overhaul the meaning of their passages (Matt 22:30; 
Mark 11:31; Heb 1:3). Six shorter readings similarly do not alter the semantic structure of their 
variation units (Rom 11:25; 1Cor 12:9, 10 [twice]; Heb 11:39; 31:21). The same is true of four 
lexical and grammatical substitutions (Mark 9:16; Col 1:22; Heb 3:6; 5:3). However, four of the 
new readings—two substitutions (Rom 13:12; Heb 2:9) and two shorter readings (1Cor 2:4; 
14:37)— do result in a semantically different reading. 
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ing a new, critically edited, electronic version of the Greek NT available— 
widely and freely—are historic, if not revolutionary. 


GOSPEL SYNOPSES 


Aland’s Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum 


Since its publication in 1963, Kurt Aland’s Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum 
(SQE) has served as the tool of choice for gospel criticism. The fourteenth 
edition appeared in 1995 with corrections, an updated list of witnesses, anda 
number of variants from new papyri and uncial manuscripts featured in the 
apparatus. Its text, however, remained that of NA” for the reasons cited in 
that edition. The fifteenth edition (1996; fourth corrected printing, 2005) was 
essentially a reprint of the fourteenth—with the noteworthy exception of 
its revised text of Coptic Gospel of Thomas.** The Coptic Gospel of Thomas 
is now based on the NHS XX with accompanying English and German trans- 
lations and explanatory footnotes. A select number of sayings from the 
Gospel of Thomas with close parallels to the Synoptic Gospels are retro- 
verted into Greek. New gospel papyri from the most recent Oxyrhynchus 
publications are also included in an appendix, making the SQE the most 
comprehensive tool to date for text- and source-critical analyses of the 
Gospels.? 

Gospel synopses, of course, embody a number of editorial judgments. 
Aland's SQE is no exception. The text must be established and relevant 
variants selected. A source theory that explains the origin, development, 
and interrelationships of the Four Gospels must also be chosen. Aland's 
SQE has adopted the eclectic text of NA7—now considered provisional — 
and offers a slightly fuller apparatus. The SQE does not claim to espouse 
a particular source theory, but the placement of pericopes reflects a pre- 
sumption of Markan priority and a subscription to the Two-Source Hypoth- 
esis.” 


36 Prepared by the Berlin Association for Coptic Gnostic Literature under the supervision 
of Hans-Gebhard Bethge. 

37 For more see J.K. Elliott, review of K. Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, NovT 42 
(2000): 184-185. 

38 D.L. Dungan, "Theory of Synopsis Construction," Biblica 61 (1980): 342. 
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Swanson's A Synopsis of the Gospels 
from Codex Vaticanus 


Reuben J. Swanson's Horizontal Line Synopsis of the Gospels Greek Edition, 
Volume I: Matthew was originally published in 1982 and sought to offer a 
"neutral" source for gospel criticism. A complete revision surfaced in 20n 
as A Synopsis of the Gospels from Codex Vaticanus: Organized around ... 
Matthew. Like the prior work, this edition offers a line-by-line presenta- 
tion of Matthew with parallels from the remaining gospels below the lead 
text. Codex Vaticanus has supplanted the text ofthe UBS? in this edition—a 
move that reflects the editor's increased dissatisfaction with eclectic edi- 
tions.? Corrections to Codex Vaticanus are noted throughout, the original 
apparatus has been eliminated, and a new "Parallel Column Format" has 
been added to facilitate large block comparisons. Full transcriptions of the 
four are also included; readers may now access the Gospels as they appear 
in the manuscript. Finally, two appendices conclude the work—a list of 
distinctly Matthean words in Codex Vaticanus (replacing the one drawn 
from the text of the UBS*) and a series of collations highlighting errors 
and misreadings in the apparatuses of UBS“, NA?^, and Tischendorf.” It 
is impossible to know from a single volume whether the projected series 
would have provided the neutral check the author aspired. The publication 
has, however, afforded a more complete presentation of the Four Gospels 
in Codex Vaticanus, enabled their full comparison in that manuscript (fol- 
lowing Matthew's order), and delivered scores of corrections to our modern 
critical editions—all of which constitute indispensable first steps toward 
such a goal. 


MAJOR PROJECTS 


Modern critical editions and apparatuses also surface in the form of long- 
term projects on a massive scale. Among these are Swanson's New Tes- 
tament Greek Manuscripts, the International Greek New Testament Project, 


3 The full title is A Synopsis of the Gospels from Codex Vaticanus: Organized around the 
Gospel of Matthew in Horizontal Line and Parallel Column Format (Pasadena, CA: William 
Carey International University Press, 2011). A copyrighted "Advance Reader Copy" made 
available in 2009 was entitled A Synopsis ofthe Gospels in Horizontal and Parallel Line Column 
Formats: Text Organized Around the Sequence ofthe Gospel of Matthew (Codex Vaticanus). 

40 Swanson, A Synopsis of the Gospels, xv. 

4l Departures from the text of Vaticanus in UBS* are also noted, as are differences 
between the texts of UBS* and NA?72, 
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the Gospel of John in the Byzantine Tradition, and the Editio Critica Maior. 
Despite significant differences in terms of data, scope, methods, and objec- 
tives, each project underscores the variety and fluidity of our early copies 
of the NT, subscribes to their sociohistoric significance regardless of age or 
quality, and moderates its claims about NT's early text and its transmission 
history. 


New Testament Greek Manuscripts 


Text and apparatus collapse into one in Swanson's New Testament Greek 
Manuscripts (NTGM). The gospel volumes first surfaced in 1995, followed 
by Acts (1998), Galatians (1999), Romans (2001), 1Corinthians (2003), and 
2 Corinthians (2005).? The traditional bifurcated page of text and appara- 
tus is eliminated—the critically reconstructed text, jettisoned. Full readings 
in select manuscripts are preferred. In Swanson's estimation, eclectic texts 
and apparatuses with faulty or incomplete data compromise objectivity; 
they may also mute important witnesses to early interpretive practices. The 
NTGM thus introduces readers to the realia of select manuscript data, while 
correcting our modern critical editions. Codex Vaticanus serves as the base 
text, chosen for its “superior quality’ and because of its importance as a 
"text in the early life of the Christian community."? The reading of Vati- 
canus appears on the top line, followed by variants from other manuscripts. 
Manuscript selection for each volume varies, contingent upon availability 
and importance. Everything is reported—lacunae, orthographical variants, 
scribal errors, erasures, nomina sacra, kephalaia, and marginal notes.“ Devi- 
ations from modern critical editions are also noted (and copiously docu- 
mented in the appendices). Nothing is considered inconsequential for trac- 
ing the NT's transmission history or understanding early Christian piety.” 
The recovery of the earliest, reliable text of the NT is regarded as impossible 
and undesirable. Complete texts of the NT are late, the early ones fragmen- 
tary and already in flux. The presentation of the material in toto is therefore 
preferable. Each manuscript is a witness to the historical, sociological, reli- 
gious, and theological situation in one or more Christian communities. 


42 Ruben J. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts (Pasadena: William Carey Inter- 
national University Press, 1998-2005). Gospels (1995); Acts (1998); Galatians (1999); Romans 
(2001); 1Corinthians (2003); 2 Corinthians (2005). 

43 Swanson, Matthew, viii. 

44 The readings of UBS*4, WH, Tischendorf, and Erasmus are also included for compari- 
son, as are corrections to the apparatuses of the UBS* and NA”’ among others. 

45 Swanson, Matthew, xiii. 
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The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. John 


From its inception, the International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP) 
has sought to provide a comprehensive apparatus of the Greek NT—a nec- 
essary corollary for the text's restoration and transmission history. No crit- 
ically reconstructed text has been offered in this series; the featured textus 
receptus serves only asa collation base. Two IGNTP volumes were published 
on Luke in 1984 and 1987.5 Volumes on John appeared in 1995 and 2007 
and cover the papyri and majuscules, respectively. The recent installments 
continue to build toward an all-inclusive apparatus. The editors expect the 
collected data to contribute not only to textual concerns but to the under- 
standing of early Christianity's sociohistoric dimensions as well. The text's 
restoration still looms in the distance but is overshadowed by more imme- 
diate codicological concerns. 


Volume 1: The Papyri 


The volume on the papyri represents the first stage of the IGNTP commit- 
tee's task to amass all the data for John. Twenty-three papyri are featured.” 
The volume includes the transcription ofthe papyri, a complete apparatus 
criticus, and a list of plates of all papyri except P® and P?— excluded due to 
their length. Detailed notes follow each transcription. Differences from the 
editio princeps (P*) are identified, as are line lengths, lacunae, scribal hands, 
corrections, accentuation, breathing marks, collation sources, hermeneia, 
conjectured readings, condition ofthe papyrus, and clues as to whether it is 
a roll or a codex. The apparatus offers collations of all the papyri preserving 
John (available at the time of publication), drawn against the textus recep- 
tus. The third and final section provides a complete list of plates of all papyri 
(again minus P® and P7). 

Two important aspects of early Christianity emerge from the collected 
papyri, each represented by a distinct group. The first is pre-Constantinian 
and bears witness to the textual material used by the church before the 
fourth-century introduction of parchment codices. The second comprises 
papyri from the fourth and later centuries, which attest to copying prac- 
tices that eschewed parchment use during and after the fourth century. 


46 The Gospel according to St. Luke, ed. the American and British Committees of the 
International Greek New Testament Project (2 vols.; Oxford University Press: 1984, 1987). 

47 Twenty-seven are now available. See J.K. Elliott, “Five New Papyri of the New Testa- 
ment," NovT 41 (1999): 209—213. 
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The sociohistoric significance of the observation remains to be explored. 
Nonetheless, the collected data lay a foundation for the study of early Chris- 


I, € 


tianity's “social and hermeneutical complexities." 


Volume 2: The Majuscules 


The IGNTP’s second installment provides data from all the majuscules con- 
taining the Fourth Gospel. The material is also arranged according to tran- 
scriptions, an apparatus criticus, and plates. Transcriptions of thirty-one 
fragmentary and difficult-to-read majuscules are featured in the print vol- 
ume. Full documentation for each transcription is also provided, and read- 
ers are alerted as to whether the transcription is available on the website. 
The majority of witnesses for each variation unit has replaced the textus 
receptus as a base for collation—a “parsimony principle” that minimizes 
the number of variants cited and makes a more efficient use of space. The 
apparatus criticus is exhaustive, including orthographic variations and the 
presence or absence of nomina sacra. Thirty-four black-and-white plates 
featuring nineteen majuscule manuscripts conclude the work. 

The greatest contribution represented by the second installment is tech- 
nological. The Collate software program has replaced earlier technology 
and revolutionized the way the data were (and are) compiled. The move 
also facilitated a new collaboration between the IGNTP and the INTF in 
the digital editing of NT texts.” Print and electronic editions are now avail- 
able for the majuscules. The website features complete transcriptions of 
all witnesses and an apparatus criticus? The transition from collation to 
transcription signals the most revolutionary aspect of the shift to electronic 
editions. Rather than drawing a list of variations from a base text, the editors 
now create a set of complete electronic transcriptions, from which an elec- 
tronic collation is generated.” The traditional collation method is thereby 
rendered obsolete; the age of traditional printed editions and apparatuses 
is over. 


48 The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. John, vol. 1: The Papyri, ed. 
WJ. Elliott and D.C. Parker (New Testament Tools and Studies, xx; Brill, 1995), 7. 

49 The IGNTP-INTF collaboration extends beyond the sharing of technological resources 
for separate projects; their collaborative efforts serve joint projects as well. The IGNTP 
volumes for John, for example, are intended to lay the foundation for the production of the 
John volume in the ECM, a joint project of the IGNTP and INTF. 

50 www.iohannes.com. 

5! A full description is found in The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. 
John, vol. 2: The Majuscules, ed. U.B. Schmid, with WJ. Elliott and D.C. Parker (New Testament 
Tools, Studies and Documents 37; Brill, 2006), 4-5. 
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Significantly, the transition to electronic editions delivers what Swan- 
son's NTGM series attempts in print—access to numerous, diverse manu- 
scripts that served as scripture within early Christian communities.? The 
efficiency, versatility, and accessibility of electronic apparatuses, however, 
will be unmatched. Transcriptions and images of the various forms of the 
NT will become increasingly available electronically—the critically recon- 
structed text, one of several options." 


Gospel of John in the Byzantine Tradition 


The 2006 publication of the Gospel ofJohn in the Byzantine Tradition (GJBT)™ 
was also facilitated by the Collate software program. In 1999, delegates from 
the Orthodox Church commissioned the United Bible Societies for a reli- 
able, scientifically produced Byzantine text for translation and text-critical 
study. The University of Birmingham’s Institute for Textual Scholarship and 
Electronic Editing (ITSEE)—already in possession of electronic transcrip- 
tions and databases relevant to the project—undertook the charge. The 
ITSEE’s ongoing work on the larger Johannine textual tradition meant that 
the raw materials were already on hand for the production of an edition on 
a portion of that tradition—in this case, the Byzantine.” Once the goals and 
parameters of the Byzantine project were in place, the Collate program was 
used to generate the GJBT’s text and apparatus. 

The GJBT features a diplomatic text based on a single, eleventh-century 
Byzantine manuscript—MS 35. The work also offers two apparatuses. The 
first displays lacunae in the selected witnesses—the second, Variae Lec- 
tiones culled from Byzantine manuscripts of John. Eighteen uncials, twenty- 
one minuscules, eight commentary manuscripts, and eighteen lectionaries 
appear in the apparatus. Uncials were chosen on the basis of their com- 
pleteness, minuscules are generally earlier than the main text, and selected 
commentaries are those identified by Joseph Reuss. Representative Greek 
Fathers include Basil of Caesarea, Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa, each bearing witness to the Fourth 
Gospel’s Byzantine textual tradition. The versions are excluded to allow for 


52 Swanson, Acts, xxiv; 1 Corinthians, xxxi. 

53 Parker, "Through A Screen Darkly: Digital Texts and the New Testament," 402. 

54 The Gospel according to John in the Byzantine Tradition, ed. for the United Bible Societies 
by Roderic L. Mullen with Simon Crisp and D.C. Parker, et al. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelge- 
sellschaft, 2007). 

55 Parker, "Through A Screen Darkly,” 403. 
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a greater array of Greek witnesses. The GJBT is a contemporary example 
of a text constructed to suit the needs of a particular community, without 


apology. 


Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior 


The publication of the ECM volumes heralds a new era for critical editions 
of the NT. For the first time in decades, the text of the Catholic Epistles has 
been established afresh, backed by an unmatched cache of manuscript data 
and advances in text-critical theory and method.* The text has never been 
more certain in many respects. In others, it is now less so. The claim to pos- 
sess the "original" appears nowhere on the ECM's pages. The Ausgangstext 
has replaced the Urtext as the term—and goal—of choice. Text and appa- 
ratus stand in a true symbiotic relationship, each possessing a stake in the 
text's reconstruction and history. 

The first two fascicles for James appeared in 1997,” followed by 1-2 Peter 
(2000), 1John (2003), and 2John-Jude (2005). Each edition arrives in two 
parts: the text with an apparatus and a companion volume with supple- 
mentary material. The goal is to establish the text and trace its transmission 
during the first millennium—from earliest forms to the Byzantine text. A 
total of181 Greek manuscripts and 20 lectionaries are consulted.* Select use 
is also made of Greek Fathers and Latin, Coptic, and Syriac versions.? The 


56 The groundwork for research on the Catholic Epistles was laid by a number of rele- 
vant publications undertaken at the Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung: Winfried 
Grunewald and Klaus Junack, eds., Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, vol. I: Die Katholischen 
Briefe (ANTF 6; Berlin, 1986); B. Aland and A. Juckel, eds., Das Neue Testament in syrischer 
Überlieferung, vol. I: Die Grossen Katholischen Briefe (ANTF 7; Berlin, 1986); Kurt Aland, 
Annette Benduhn-Mertz, and Gerd Mink, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften 
des Neuen Testaments, I: Die Katholischen Briefe (ANTF g~u; Berlin, 1987). 

57 Nearly thirty years after Kurt Aland announced plans for a comprehensive edition of 
the NT. See K. Aland, “Novi Testamenti graeci editio maior critica: Der gegenwártige Stand 
der Arbeit an einer neuen grossen kritischen Ausgabe des Neuen Testamentes,” NTS16 (1969- 
1970): 163-177. 

58 The Text und Textwert volumes helped to determine which manuscripts were to be 
cited individually in the apparatus and which were to be subsumed under the siglum Byz. 
Some 98 test passages were collated from all the manuscripts containing the Catholic Epis- 
tles. A total of 372 of the 522 complete manuscripts and larger fragments of the Catholic 
Epistles exhibited the Majority Text in go percent of the test passages. Manuscripts that dif- 
fer from the Majority Text in more than 10 percent of the test passages are cited fully in the 
apparatus. See ECM/James, 12*. 

59 Select use is made of the Armenian, Georgian, Old Church Slavonic, and Ethiopic. 
ECM/James, n*. 
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method for reconstructing the text is not specified in the first installment; 
however, the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM) emerges in 
subsequent volumes as a critical method for examining manuscript rela- 
tionships and establishing the text.“ Refinements and adjustments appear 
in each successive volume. By the fourth fascicle, the conversion from col- 
lation to electronic transcription is announced.” 

The ECM's design encourages meaningful interaction between text and 
apparatus. Each word ofthe established text is labeled with an even number, 
and the spaces, with odd numbers, both of which relate to material in the 
apparatuses. The system increases efficiency by eliminating the need for 
repeated citation of the full lemma and by linking the text to comparative 
and supportive data. All lacunose manuscripts are also noted. The symbiosis 
between text and apparatus is further manifest in the distribution of bold 
dots throughout the established text. Bold dots in the primary line alert 
users to alternative readings that require special consideration and may 
deserve a place in the text. The reconstructed text is therefore open to 
change. The definition governing the dots, however, varies. Readers must 
judge whether the dot signals an alternative reading of “equal value” to the 
established text or one that simply cannot be ruled out.” Seventy-six such 
readings pervade the Catholic Epistles. 

The ECM's critically reconstructed text showcases a number of new read- 
ings in the Catholic Epistles. The text inches away from WH’s 1881 text, but 
not by much. Of the ECM's twenty-four new readings, seven mark a return 
to WH, and two were considered by WH to possess reasonable probability of 
authenticity.“ Of the seventy-six spots where the ECM cites an alternative 


60 The CBGM does not replace internal and external criteria for establishing the text. 
It is an additional tool to be used with other external criteria to determine plausible tex- 
tual flow by examining the genealogical coherence among witnesses. See G. Mink, “Eine 
umfassende Genealogie der neutestamentlichen Uberlieferung,” in NTS 39 (1993): 481-499; 
"Kohárenzbasierte Genealogische Methode—Worum geht es?” 2000, http://www.uni- 
muenster.de/NTTextforschung/Genealogische Methode.html; “Was verándert sich in der 
Textkritik durch die Beachtung genealogischer Kohárenz?" in New Developments in Textual 
Criticism: New Testament, Early Christian and Jewish Literature (ed. W. Weren and D.-A. Koch; 
Assen: Royal van Gorcum, 2003), 39-68; “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition: The 
New Testament—Stemmata of Variants as a Source of Genealogy for Witnesses,” in Studies 
in Stemmatology II (ed. Pieter van Reenen, August den Holander, and Margot van Mulken; 
Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), 13-85. 

61 ECM/2-3John, Jude, 30*. 

62 ECM/James, 1*; ECM/1-2 Peter, 24*; ECM/2-3]ohn, Jude, 37*. 

63 Ten in James; forty-one in 1-2 Peter; thirteen in John; twelve in 2John-Jude. 

64 The ECM's twenty-four new readings are found in variation units in the following 
places: Jam 1:22; 2:3, 4; 1Pet 1:6, 16 (twice); 2:25; 4:16; 5:9, 10; 2 Pet 2:6, 1, 15; 3:6, 10, 16 (twice), 
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reading,® nineteen mark a return to WH, and 6 were considered by the two 
to be viable candidates for the text. Most changes in the ECM pertain to 
word order or the omission of a word or part of a word. Only a handful pro- 
duces a semantic difference, thus mitigating the significance of the ECM's 
break from WH.* The departure is nonetheless historic. For the first time 
in over a century, the eclectic text of the Catholic Epistles drifts away from 
WH and—by extension—from Codex Vaticanus. The distance increases if 
some of the alternative readings are adopted.® 

The reconstruction of the text is aided by the identification of the Aus- 
gangstext (A-text). The A-text is not the "original" text; nor is it identical 
with the eclectic text of the UBS'^^/NA?7. It is the hypothetical witness con- 
taining the "initial text" that stands at the beginning ofthe textual tradition. 
The A-text may correspond with the primary line of the ECM. Complete 
correspondence, however, is not possible; the A-text cannot be established 
with certainty at every variation unit. Manuscripts in possession of the A- 
text are identified for each ofthe epistles and ranked from the first through 
fifth levels by examining their genealogical coherence.® The selection and 
ranking of A-text manuscripts vary from book to book.” 


18; 1John 1:7; 5:10, 18; Jude 5, 18 (twice). These mark a return to WH: Jam 1:22; 2:3; 1Pet 1:16 (eyo 
&ytoc); 5:10; 2 Pet 3:18; Jude 18 (twice). These were considered by WH to have a reasonable 
probability of authenticity: 2 Pet 225 and 1John 5:10. The new reading in Jam 2:4 was identified 
in the 1-2Peter fascicle, after the publication of James, because of “the new findings of 
external criteria" facilitated by the CBGM. No new readings are introduced in 2-3John. 

85 The number excludes alternative readings listed under the new ones. 

66 The ECM's seventy-six alternative readings are found in variation units in the following 
places: Jam 1:20; 2:19; 3:4, 8, 15; 4:12, 14 (twice); 5:10, 18; 1Pet 1:8, 9, 12, 18, 22; 2:5 (twice), 6, 11, 
16, 20, 25; 33 (twice), 22; 4:5, 11, 14, 17, 19; 5:2, 5, 8, 11, 14; 2Pet 1:2, 4 (twice), 9, 12, 21; 2:6, 13, 18 
(twice), 19, 20, 22; 3:3 (twice), 18; 1John 1:4, 8; 2:4 (twice), 20, 29; 3:13, 19, 23; 5:5, 6, 1, 21; 2John 
2, 9; 3John 3, 9, 10; Jude 5, 14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 25. These mark a return to WH: Jam 2:19; 4:12, 14 
(om. yép); 1Pet 1:9, 12, 22; 2:5 (om. TÂ), 6; 3:1 (om. at), 22; 4:5; 5:2, 8; 2 Pet 2:6 (nat£xpıvev), 20; 
1John 2:29; 3:13; 5:11; Jude 16. These were considered by WH to have a reasonable probability 
of authenticity: Jam 5:18; 2 Pet 1:9; 2:13; 1John 1:4; 2:20; 3:23. 

67 A handful of readings are noteworthy. The selection of ody ebpeOhoetat over ebpsOrjoecot 
in 2Pet 330 is a conjecture without Greek manuscript support, read in the Sahidic Coptic 
and some witnesses of the Syriac Philoxeniana. None of the Greek witnesses satisfied the 
requirements of genealogical coherence. The editors suggest that oby cúpeðýoetat appears to 
bea variation of dpavıodycoovraı and xataxancetot (ECM/24*). Other readings that appear to 
make a semantic difference include the substitution of pépet for òvópartı in 1Pet 4:16 (a purely 
Byzantine reading) and napa xupiw for mapa xvpiov in 2 Pet 2:11. 

68 Perhaps we are seeing the first signs of moving beyond the "Interlude." Cf. Epp, “A 
Continuing Interlude in NT Textual Criticism?" in Perspectives, 191. 

69 ECM/James, 23-24*; ECM/1-2 Peter, 24*; ECM/ı John, 28*; ECM/2John-Jude. 

70 Interestingly, the simplicity of 1John’s style leads to few major variants, thus most of 
1John's witnesses remain close to the Ausgangstext. Thus, the genealogical coherences found 
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Finally, the ECM is noteworthy for its engagement of the Byzantine 
tradition—a significant reversal of a tendency, traceable to WH, to devalue 
it." The importance of Byzantine witnesses for restoring the text is patent 
throughout the ECM. The undivided Byzantine witnesses agree with the 
established text of the Catholic Epistles in the majority of instances of tex- 
tual variation.? The ECM thus grants the Byzantine tradition a full hearing, 
featuring many Byzantine readings that have never appeared before in an 
apparatus.” Differences between Byzantine text and the Majority Text are 
highlighted. The Supplementary Material lists manuscripts that are closest 
to the Byzantine text, and pure Byzantine witnesses are identified for each 
of the Catholic Epistles—a status that fluctuates from epistle to epistle. A 
Byzantine reading without uncial or papyri support has even been adopted 
in the text—a decision that would never have been countenanced by WH.” 
A number ofthe ECM's alternative readings is also backed by Byzantine wit- 
nesses. 


CONCLUSION 


Every modern critical edition—deliberately or by default—bears witness 
to significant epistemic changes in its view of both text and apparatus. The 
discipline, once wed to the concept of the text as complete, closed, and 
stable, now appears to concede the opposite. Textual critics have always 


in James, which were useful for establishing the text of 1-2 Peter, were not used for 1John. See 
ECM/ıJohn, 28*. 

71 The recently published SBLGNT also grants the Byzantine tradition a greater hearing. 

7? [n James, the Byzantine text differs from the primary line in only 69 of the more than 
800 instances of textual variation. In Peter, the Byzantine text differs from the primary line 
in only 52 of the more than 700 instances of textual variation. In 2 Peter, the Byzantine text 
differs from the primary line in only 33 of the more than 400 instances of textual variation. 
In 1John, the Byzantine text differs from the primary line in only 47 of the more than 700 
variation units. In 2John-Jude, the Byzantine text differs from the primary line in only 37 
of the more than 400 variation units. All of these Byzantine variants are listed and are the 
starting point for investigating the Byzantine Text. 

73 For a list of these, see J.K. Elliott, review of Editio Critica Maior, James, NovT 40/2 
(1998):195-204. For additional, characteristically comprehensive reviews of each ofthe ECM 
volumes, see J.K. Elliott, "Correction: Editio Critica Maior, James," NovT 40/4 (1998): 382; 
review of Editio Critica Maior, 1 and 2 Peter, NovT 42/4 (2000): 328-339; "Corrigienda: Editio 
Critica Maior, 1 and 2 Peter," NovT 42/3 (2001): 300; review of Editio Critica Maior, 1]ohn, TLZ 
129 (2004): cols. 1068-1071; review of Editio Critica Maior, 2 and 3John TLZ 131 (2006): cols. 
1156-1159. See also Peter M. Head, "Editio Critica Maior: An Introduction and Assessment," 
TynBul 61/1 (2010): 131-152. 

74 The substitution of pépet for òvópartı in 1Pet 4:16. 
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recognized that the reconstruction of the NT was “ongoing” and, there- 
fore, incomplete. The language used to describe the critically reconstructed 
text, however, bordered on finality. The reconstructed text represented the 
^wording of the original documents" or "the text as it left the hand of the 
author”; it was the “standard text.” Such labels have now been displaced 
by “convenient working text,” and readers are openly invited to deploy the 
apparatus to revise the text. The "Initial Text" is the best that can be hoped 
for. A penultimate goal has replaced the ultimate one.” Changes to the text 
continue to be negligible, but the conceptual shift is seismic. 

The advent of electronic editions takes us even further. Multiple edi- 
tions featuring a variety of texts may be produced from electronic transcrip- 
tions. The text may be eclectic or diplomatic. Any transcribed manuscript 
can serve as a base text, and apparatuses may appear in a number of for- 
mats. Transcriptions and images of select witnesses will be accessible at a 
keystroke; material once available only to the specialist is now in the hands 
of the user. The digital version of NA? (in production) will exemplify this 
transition. The new edition will feature a critical apparatus based on full 
transcriptions, offer connectivity with a number of online sources (i.e., lex- 
ica, images, editions), and present a user-defined selection of apparatus 
and tools.” No substantial changes to the text are anticipated; the critically 
reconstructed text will be *a peg on which to hang other kinds of infor- 
mation.”” The text no longer garners all the attention. The apparatus and 
transcriptions now share center stage. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE MAJORITY TEXT THEORY: 
HISTORY, METHODS, AND CRITIQUE 


Daniel B. Wallace 


For the first two thirds of the twentieth century, NT textual critics could 
speak with one accord: the TR had finally been laid to rest) In 1899 Marvin 
Vincent referred to it as a "historical monument" that *has been summarily 
rejected as a basis for a correct text.” In the 1960s, in his Text ofthe New Tes- 
tament, Professor Metzger could justifiably dismiss the then-contemporary 
defense of the Byzantine text in a mere footnote.’ 

The situation today is significantly different. A small but growing number 
of students of the New Testament in North America and, to a lesser degree, 
in Europe (in particular the Netherlands and Great Britain) are embracing 
a view that was left for dead more than a century ago, namely, that the 
original text is to be found in a majority of MSS.* The MT theory is also 


! In this essay, "Majority Text" (or MT) refers to the text found in the majority of extant 
Greek witnesses; Majority Text refers to the published text compiled and arranged by Mau- 
rice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, The New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine 
Textform, 2d ed. (Southborough: Chilton, 2005 [the cover and title page include “2005” in 
the title, but it is absent on the copyright page]); when Majority Text refers to the volume 
produced by Zane Hodges and Arthur Farstad (The Greek New Testament according to the 
Majority Text, 2d ed. [Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1985]), *Hodges-Farstad" is always used 
with the title; textus receptus or TR, a name originating in an advertising blurb in the sec- 
ond edition (1633) of the Elzevirs' Greek New Testament, refers to any edition of the Greek 
New Testament that is based primarily on Erasmus' text; "traditional text," an intentionally 
ambiguous term, refers to that form oftext that is found in either the TR or the Majority Text 
ora proximity ofeither ofthese—in other words, some form ofthe Byzantine text. Advocates 
of the traditional text, then, would include strict TR proponents as well as MT proponents. 

? Marvin R. Vincent, A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (New York: 
Macmillan, 1899), 175. 

3 Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (New York: Oxford, 1964), 136n1. In the same year, J. Harold Greenlee could 
speak of the work of Burgon and Miller in the last decades of the nineteenth century as “the 
final defense of the Textus Receptus." He, too, found Hills' resurrection of Burgon's views 
"surprising," calling the work a "scholarly curiosity" (Introduction to New Testament Textual 
Criticism [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964], 81-82). 

^ The Majority Text Society (MTS) was established 1988 in Dallas; after two years in 
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making inroads into third world missionary and translation endeavors.’ As 
in the parallel case of Marcan priority, proponents of a minority view are 
reopening an issue once thought to be settled. Significantly, in the fourth 
edition of his Text, it was now necessary for Metzger and coauthor Bart 
Ehrman to devote nearly five pages to a discussion of the resuscitation of 
Dean Burgon's views.‘ 

This resuscitation is far more multifaceted than what might register with 
the casual observer. In particular, the distinction between the TR and the 
MT theories needs to be carefully noted. Consequently, this chapter, which 
necessarily casts a broad net, will attempt three general objectives: (1) to 
survey the history of the resuscitation, (2) to examine briefly the various 
methods within the traditional text camp (with an emphasis on the MT), 
and (3) to offer an evaluation ofthe various strands, as well as ofthe unifying 
presuppositions, of the MT theory. 


existence, it could boast a membership of 160 in seventeen countries (Wilbur N. Pickering, 
"State of the Union—Year Two" [unpublished paper circulated from the president to mem- 
bers of the MTS, January 1991]). In 1989 a preliminary membership list of 121 included eight 
from Great Britain, three from the Netherlands, two from elsewhere in Europe (though none 
in Germany), and ten from third world countries (principally Brazil). Membership required 
the signing of the following credo: ^I believe that the best approach to the original wording 
of the New Testament is through the Majority Text, or I wish to cooperate in testing that 
hypothesis." Consequently, not all the members embraced the MT theory. As of 2008, when 
Zane Hodges died, the MTS no longer existed. 

Besides the MTS, two other societies support the traditional text. The Trinitarian Bible 
Society (Great Britain), in existence since 1831, has since 1958 vigorously supported the TR 
under Terence H. Brown's leadership; the Dean Burgon Society (USA), founded in Philadel- 
phia, November 3-4 1978, by D.A. Waite, D.O. Fuller, and E.L. Bynum, also staunchly defends 
the TR (David D. Shields, "Recent Attempts to Defend the Byzantine Text of the Greek New 
Testament" [Ph.D. diss., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1985], 100-120, 42-66). 
The name is a curiosity, since Dean Burgon's views would disqualify him from membership 
in the society named after him (see below). 

5 Cf. Eugene A. Nida, "The New Testament Greek Text in the Third World," in New 
Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis (ed. Eldon J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 375-380. Pickering, the first president of the MTS, may be partially 
responsible in that he is a missionary with Wycliffe Bible Translators to Brazil. Cf. also 
John Callow, who, as a Wycliffe translator, asks his colleagues to have an open mind about 
the MT (“An Open Letter Regarding Textual Criticism," Notes on Translation go [1982]: 33- 
35). 

$ B.M. Metzger and B.D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Cor- 
ruption, and Restoration (4th ed., New York: Oxford, 2005), 218-222, 279. Remarkably, C.- 
B. Amphoux's "thoroughly updated" 1991 revision of Vaganay's Introduction simply echoes 
Vaganay's opinion that "this notorious text is now dead, it is to be hoped for ever" (Leon 
Vaganay, An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism [2d ed. rev. C.-B. Amphoux; 
trans. and amplified by Jenny Heimerdinger; Cambridge, 1991], 152). None of the modern 
advocates of the Byzantine text is mentioned in the book. 
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To understand the modern MT movement, one must begin with John Bur- 
gon. Although there was a hiatus of almost seven decades between Burgon 
and the next scholarly defender of the traditional text, virtually all such 
defenders today rely on Burgon for impetus and articulation. Hence, before 
looking at the modern period, one must briefly examine Burgon’s views. 

The MT movement began immediately after the epoch-making publica- 
tion of Westcott and Hort’s The New Testament in the Original Greek and 
concomitantly the RV of the NT (1881). Inter alia, Westcott and Hort argued 
cogently for the inferiority and secondary nature of the Syrian (Byzantine) 
text-type." This provoked a reaction from many ecclesiastics who favored 
the traditional text; chief among them was John W. Burgon. With a vitriolic 
pen, he marshaled several attacks against the dons of Cambridge. 

The bedrock of Burgon’s text-critical views was a belief in verbal-plenary 
inspiration and the doctrine he inferred from it, providential preservation. 
On this foundation he constructed four arguments (which remain the main- 
stays of many who embrace the MT theory to this day): (1) a theological a 


7 B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, [ii]; Introduction 
[and] Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), 93-119. 

$ Burgon published three articles in the Quarterly Review that were later incorporated 
and slightly revised in The Revision Revised (London: John Murray, 1883). This work has been 
reprinted in whole or in part several times. He also wrote several other volumes, including 
The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St Mark: Vindicated against Recent Critical 
Objectors and Established (Oxford: James Parker, 1871), and two volumes completed by 
Edward Miller: The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels Vindicated and Established (London: 
George Bell and Sons, 1896), and The Causes ofthe Corruption ofthe Traditional Text ofthe Holy 
Gospels (London: George Bell and Sons, 1896). Burgon thus wrote prior to the publication of 
Westcott-Hort's volumes, but only afterward did he concern himself with the totality of the 
argument against the Byzantine text. He articulated his method—essentially a defense of 
readings found in the majority of MSS—in Traditional Text, 28-29. 

9 Traditional Text, 9, 212. Burgon's works have formed the basis for most MT advocates’ 
arguments up to the present. Further, such heavy dependence on Burgon explains why so 
many MT advocates argue against the Westcott-Hort theory per se rather than against the 
reasoned eclecticism of today. Wilbur Pickering’s The Identity ofthe New Testament Text (rev. 
ed.; Nashville: Nelson, 1980) is typical: Two chapters, comprising almost seventy pages of text, 
are dedicated to a critique of the Westcott-Hort theory; the seventh chapter, “Determining 
the Identity of the Text,” is merely a rehash of Burgon’s seven tests of truth. Cf. further Gordon 
D. Fee, “A Critique of W.N. Pickering’s The Identity of the New Testament Text: A Review 
Article,” WT] 41 (1978-1979): 397-423. In his third edition of 2003 (The Identity of the New 
Testament Text II [3rd ed.; Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2003]; the title of this work suggests that 
it is the second edition, but it is clearly marked as the 3rd edition), Pickering interacts with 
but one published piece critical of the MT theory written in the 1990s and nothing in the 
twenty-first century. 
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priori that God has preserved the text—and that such a preserved text has 
been accessible to the church in every age; (2) an assumption that heretics 
have, on a large scale, corrupted the text; (3) an argument from statistical 
probability related to the corollary of accessibility (viz., that the majority is 
more likely to contain the original wording); and (4) a pronouncement that 
all early Byzantine MSS must have worn out. A fifth point is inferred from 
these four: arguments based on internal evidence (e.g., canons such as pref- 
erence for the harder and shorter readings) are invalid since determination 
ofthe text is based on the "objective" evidence of quantity of MSS. 

Not everyone in the MT camp embraces all of Burgon's principles. In par- 
ticular, Robinson and Pierpont have offered other arguments in defense 
of the MT and have explicitly disavowed any theological a priori at work 
in their method: “Extraneous theological factors are not invoked or im- 
posed when establishing the most plausible original form of the New Tes- 
tament text."? Yet such a presupposition is clearly seen in Pierpont's book- 
let, Some Improvements to the King James Version from the Majority Greek 
Manuscripts" —the work on which the Robinson-Pierpont text was initially 
based—and even surfaces again later in the preface to their 2005 Majority 
Text.? 

Surprisingly, as much energy as he expended on a defense of the Byzan- 
tine text, Dean Burgon failed to distance himself from the TR. Although 
his writings included brief sections such as "Traditional Text Not Identical 
with the Received Text,” and rare statements disavowing the TR,” there is 
no discussion of theologically significant passages where the MT parts com- 
pany with the TR (Acts 8:37, the Comma Johanneum, or the last six verses of 
the Apocalypse). The far-reaching results of Burgon's failure have been two 
pronged: to this day TR advocates claim Burgon as their champion and, up 
until fairly recently, nontraditionalists have confused the TR with the MT." 

After Burgon's death in 1888, no scholar took up the cause of the tradi- 
tional text until 1956. Traditionalists, however, frequently allege that F.H.A. 


10 Byzantine Textform, viii. 

11 Quotations of Ps 18:39 and Heb 4:12, 13 are on the title page. 

12 Byzantine Textform, xxii. 

13 Traditional Text, 5 (so titled in the table of contents, though not in the text proper). 
His clearest statement to this effect is buried in a footnote, although he cites no specific 
references where the TR errs (Revision Revised, 21n2). But on 107, he does reject the TR reading 
found in Matt 10:8 (vexpoug evetpete), a reading also found in x B C* (D). 

14 As mentioned earlier, Dean Burgon's views would disqualify him from membership in 
the society named after him since that society staunchly defends the TR. On confusion of TR 
and MT, see the discussion below. 
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Scrivener and Herman C. Hoskier carried Burgon's torch through the first 
decades of the twentieth century." (Inter alia, Scrivener was well known 
as Hort's staunchest critic on the Revised Version committee, and Hoskier 
wrote a thorough critique of codex Bin) There is no question of either 
Scrivener's or Hoskier's scholarship. Although it is true that neither of them 
embraced the Westcott-Hort theory, it is also true that neither of them fully 
embraced all the fundamentals of Burgon's views." 

Through the first half of the twentieth century, then, the traditional text 
was supported unequivocally by only one bona fide scholar, John W. Burgon. 
Almost seven decades elapsed before the traditional text found another 
scholarly advocate. The first (and to date only) textual critic to defend 
the TR per se since Burgon was Edward F. Hills.* Hills’ credentials were 
unimpeachable: a bachelor's degree from Yale (1934), a Westminster Th.B. 
(1938), and a Th.D. from Harvard with a dissertation on textual criticism 
(1946).? How was it possible for a person with such credentials ultimately 


15 On Scrivener, cf. Alfred Martin, "A Critical Examination of the Westcott-Hort Textual 

Theory" (Th.D. diss., Dallas Theological Seminary, 1951), 54-57; Robert Anderson, "The Bible 
and Modern Criticism," in Which Bible? (ed. David Otis Fuller; Grand Rapids: Grand Rapids 
International, 1970; 5th ed., 1975), 120; E.F. Hills, The King James Version Defended! 4th ed. 
(Des Moines: Christian Research, 1984), 192; D.A. Waite, Defending the King James Bible 
(Collingswood, NJ: The Bible for Today, 1992), 45-46, 139, 298, 307; on Hoskier, cf. Pickering, 
Identity? 30, 106 (the title of this work suggests that it is the second edition, but it is clearly 
marked as the third edition); Alfred Martin, "Examination of the Westcott-Hort Textual 
Theory," in Which Bible? 153, 164, 166. Other names (e.g., J.-P.-P. Martin in France) are 
sometimes mentioned on behalf of the traditional text, though their impact was minimal. 
For a Russian Orthodox view quite compatible with the traditional text, see Robert P. Casey 
in “A Russian Orthodox View of New Testament Textual Criticism," Theology 60 (1957): 50- 
54. 
16 Hoskier, Codex B and Its Allies (2 vols.; London: Quaritch, 1910-1911). 
17 The use made of Scrivener and Hoskier by modern-day traditional text advocates 
reveals a disturbing twofold pattern: on the one hand, their perception of results determines 
allegiance. Questions of method rarely surface. All that matters is that the traditional text is 
affirmed. On the other hand, their perception of results is not based on an examination of 
a given scholar's writings. See Daniel B. Wallace, “Historical Revisionism and the Majority 
Text: The Cases of F.H.A. Scrivener and Herman C. Hoskier," NTS 41 (1995): 280-285, and 
the pedantic though somewhat accurate corrections in Maurice A. Robinson, "Crossing 
Boundaries in New Testament Textual Criticism: Historical Revisionism and the Case of 
Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener," TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 7 (2002) 
(accessed at http://rosetta.reltech.org/TC/volo7/Robinson2002.html). 

18 Although others have defended the TR per se, either they are not acknowledged textual 
critics (e.g., Theodore Letis) or their works are not on a scholarly level (e.g., Terence H. Brown 
ofthe Trinitarian Bible Society or D.A. Waite ofthe Dean Burgon Society). As well, a few have 
defended the MT, but they again are not typically acknowledged as textual critics (e.g., Alfred 
Martin, "Westcott-Hort"). 

19? Foradetailed and sympathetic biography of Hills, see Theodore P. Letis, "Edward Freer 
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to embrace the TR? Even though he ascribed no value to the Byzantine text 
in his dissertation,” in reality, he had never left the traditional text. His 
protégé, Theodore P. Letis, writes, 


Hills realized that unless one accepted the dogma that the Byzantine text type 
was of late date, and hence unimportant, one could never gain credibility 
within the text criticism guild ... Whatever his compromises, by 1952, Hills 
was ready to return full circle to his historic Reformed roots and affirm with 
the Westminster Confession, the priority of the Textus Receptus. Only now 
he would do so from fully within the inner sanctum sanctorum of the text 
criticism citadel.” 


Hills’ first and major volume in defense of the TR was The King James Version 
Defended!—originally published in 1956. He argued even more strongly 
than did Burgon from providential preservation,” for in his view the TR 
and not the Byzantine MSS per se was the closest text to the autographa. 
In fact, his dogmatic convictions about providential preservation led him 
to conclude that Erasmus was divinely guided when he introduced Latin 
Vulgate readings into his Greek text!” 

Letis claims that Hills “left behind a legacy. Historians will be forced to 
regard him as the father of what is now regarded as the revived ecclesias- 
tical text."^ But this is an exaggeration: those who came after him, gener- 
ally finding him too quirky (via his strong attachment to the TR), derived 
their impetus elsewhere. Even after Hills’ book had circulated for nine years, 
G.D. Kilpatrick could say, “No theoretical [as opposed to theological] justi- 
fication for the serious use of the Textus Receptus has been advanced.”” 

The situation changed, however, in 1970 because of an article written by 
Zane C. Hodges of Dallas Theological Seminary.* This essay was the only 


Hills's Contribution to the Revival of the Ecclesiastical Text" (Th.M. diss., Candler School of 
Theology, 1987). 

20 Edward F. Hills, "The Caesarean Family of New Testament Manuscripts" (Th.D. diss., 
Harvard Divinity School, 1946). See esp. the final chapter, which explicitly affirms Westcott 
and Hort's view of the Byzantine text. 

?! Letis, "Hills's Contribution,” 150-151. 

22 King James Version Defended! 2. 

23 Tbid., 199-202. He even argued for the authenticity of the Comma Johanneum (209—213). 

24 “Hills’s Contribution," 7. 

?5 G.D. Kilpatrick, “The Greek New Testament Text of Today and the Textus Receptus,” 
in The New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective (ed. H. Anderson and 
W. Barclay; Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), 189. 

?6 "The Greek Text of the King James Version,” BSac 125 (1968): 334-345. Though originally 
published in his school's journal in 1968, it gained a much wider audience when reprinted 
in the first edition of Which Bible? (1970). Unless otherwise noted, all references are to the 
original article. 
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piece in Fuller's Which Bible? to interact with the data. In fact it alone made 
an impression on Gordon D. Fee sufficient for him to pen "Modern Textual 
Criticism and the Revival of the Textus Receptus"—Aan article that sparked 
a lively debate between Hodges and Fee within the pages of JETS and 
elsewhere.” Consequently, Hodges, rather than Hills, should be regarded as 
the real Burgon redivivus.® 

Hodges' article and subsequent interaction with Fee were accompanied 
by two other significant works: Jakob van Bruggen's The Ancient Text of 
the New Testament in 1976—a slender volume considered “erudite” by one 
reviewer—and Wilbur N. Pickering's The Identity ofthe New Testament Text, 
a book that gives the most systematic defense of the MT yet in print (even 
though it is tarnished, inter alia, by a general lack of interaction with the 
primary data).” 

If the 1970s marked the rebirth of the MT theory, the 1980s were the 
decade of its rapid growth. Pickering's book was followed by a second edi- 
tion in 1980 and the Greek New Testament according to the Majority Text, 


27 Fee, JETS 21 (1978): 19-33. Hodges responded to Fee's article with “Modern Textual 
Criticism and the Majority Text: A Response," JETS 21 (1978): 143-155; Fee then countered 
with "Modern Textual Criticism and the Majority Text: A Rejoinder,” JETS 21 (1978): 157- 
160, to which Hodges responded with “Modern Textual Criticism and the Majority Text: A 
Surrejoinder,” JETS 21 (1978): 161-164. Fee and Hodges continued to interact with each other's 
views outside of JETS as well. Most notably, Hodges wrote “The Angel at Bethesda—John 5:4,” 
BSac 136 (1979): 25-39, which Fee answered with “On the Inauthenticity of John 5:3b-4,” EvQ 
54 (1982): 207-218. 

28 Contra Letis (“Hills’s Contribution,” 7), who conceded Hodges’ influence to the point 
that he erroneously assumed Dallas Seminary’s confessional stance to include a belief in 
the traditional text (“Hills’s Contribution,” 167-168). Hills’ work did spawn at least one 
dissertation dedicated to a refutation of his views (Richard A. Taylor, “The Modern Debate 
concerning the Greek Textus Receptus: A Critical Examination of the Textual Views of 
Edward F. Hills” [Ph.D. diss., Bob Jones University, 1973]), as well as one thesis in his defense 
(Letis, “Hills’s Contribution”). 

?? Hodges wrote other important essays in defense of the MT as well, e.g., “The Critical 
Text and the Alexandrian Family of Revelation,” BSac ug (1962): 129-138; “A Defense of 
the Majority-Text” (Dallas: Dallas Seminary Book Store, n.d.); “The Ecclesiastical Text of 
Revelation—Does it Exist?” BSac 118 (1961): 113-122; “Rationalism and Contemporary New 
Testament Textual Criticism,” BSac 128 (1971): 27-35; "The Woman Taken in Adultery (John 
7:53-8:11): The Text,” BSac 136 (1979): 318-332. Here I do not include as "significant" the three 
volumes edited by D.O. Fuller (Which Bible? [1970], True or False? [1973], and Counterfeit or 
Genuine; Mark 16? John 8? [1978]) as these, for the most part, either are reprints of older works 
(such as Burgon’s) or do not deal with the data. For a review of Bruggen, see D.A. Carson, King 
James Version Debate: A Plea for Realism (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1979), 40 n. 3. On Pickering, 
see Fee, “Critique,” 423 n. 43: “What is most noticeable in this book of 179 pages is the paucity 
of examples of the method at work. The few that are given (e.g., 1Tim. 3:16, p. 112) are fine 
examples of how not to do textual criticism, since Pickering simply ignores all the data 
(versional and patristic evidence, not to mention internal) that shoot down his theory.” 
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edited by Zane C. Hodges, Arthur L. Farstad, et al., in 1982.? Though marred 
by its entire reliance on printed editions of the Greek NT (primarily von 
Soden’s) rather than on firsthand collations, this text was the first Greek 
NT based on the majority of Greek witnesses. Preliminary estimates on the 
textual differences between the TR and the MT had been as low as five 
hundred. The final text, however, ended up with nearly quadruple that 
amount.” Thus the Hodges-Farstad Majority Text both revealed concretely 
that the Byzantine text type had been poorly represented by the TR? and, 
because ofthis, became a catalyst for debates among traditional-text propo- 
nents. But perhaps the most surprising feature of the Hodges-Farstad text 
was the stemmatic reconstructions for the pericope adulterae (John 7:53- 
8:1) and the entire book of Revelation, for in these places it has several 
minority readings, contrary to the title and wishes of the editors.” 

Two years later one of the assistant editors of the Majority Text, Harry 
A. Sturz, published The Byzantine Text-Type and New Testament Textual 
Criticism. This volume was significant for two reasons. First, it claimed, on 
the basis of evidence from the papyri, that the Byzantine text was early.” 


30 A second edition with minor alterations appeared in 1985; a third edition came out in 
2003, with some primary data and appendices added. 

3! Pickering, "An Evaluation of the Contribution of John William Burgon to New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism" (Th.M. thesis, Dallas Theological Seminary, 1968), 120. 

?? By my count, 1838 differences. 

33 A point missed or ignored by some reviewers. The Alands apparently did not examine 
the Hodges-Farstad Majority Text—even in a cursory manner—in their purported compar- 
ison of NA” with the Majority Text: it includes four passages (Luke 17:36, Acts 8:37, 15:34, 
24:6b-8a) that are found in the TR but athetized by both NA” and the Majority Text (Kurt 
and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions and 
to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism [2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Lei- 
den: Brill, 1987; 1989], 297-305). Even in their second edition, they failed to distinguish the 
TR from the Majority Text: “it offers the Textus Receptus" (223). 

34 The editors did not actually do primary stemmatic research themselves. Rather they 
relied on and manipulated the findings of Hermann von Soden for the pericope adulterae 
(Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt [Teil 1, Berlin: 
Alexander Duncker, 1902-1910; Teil 2, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913], 1, 1:486- 
524; 1, 2:717-765) and Josef Schmid for the Apocalypse (Studien zur Geschichte des griechis- 
chen Apokalypse-Textes [3 vols., Munich: Karl Zink, 1955-1956]). In 1978 I had the privilege 
of taking the course “New Testament Textual Criticism" from Hodges at Dallas Seminary. In 
that course he indicated more than once his confident hope that his yet-to-be-completed 
stemmatic reconstructions would fully vindicate MT readings. 

35 Sturz pointed out 150 distinctively Byzantine readings found in the papyri. This claim 
that the Byzantine text is early because it is found in the papyri (Sturz's central thesis) has 
become the basis for hyperbolic claims by MT advocates. Cf. Hodges, "Defense," 14; Pickering, 
Identity, 41-42; Willem Franciscus Wisselink, Assimilation as a Criterion for the Establishment 
of the Text: A Comparative Study on the Basis of Passages from Matthew, Mark and Luke 
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Second, though Sturz was an editor of the Hodges-Farstad Majority Text (in 
spite of not embracing the MT theory), he was quite critical of both the 
methods and results of his coeditors. In particular, he felt that their linking 
of preservation to inspiration was wrong headed and that the Byzantine text 
was primus inter pares among the three main text types, not the sole keeper 
ofthe autographa.* 

Sturz's work set a precedent for a volume edited by Theodore P. Letis in 
1987, The Majority Text: Essays and Reviews in the Continuing Debate. In spite 
of the title—which seems to imply interaction with mainstream textual 
critics —the authors all hold to the traditional text (or are novices in textual 
criticism). Nevertheless, this *one-sided symposium" is significant in that 
it is the first tome from the traditional text camp to engage in in-house 
debate.” As such, Letis’ work marks a departure from David Otis Fuller's 
volumes, for in the latter, MT and TR advocates were presented side by 
side without a hint of quarrel among themselves.’ The impression given 
by Fuller's volumes was that MT and TR advocates were only interested in 
results, that such results could be distinguished only minimally, and that 


(Kampen: Uitgeversmaatschappij J.H. Kok, 1989), 32-34; Maurice A. Robinson and William 
G. Pierpont, The New Testament in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine/Majority 
Textform (Atlanta: Original Word, 1991), xxiv-xxvii. But the evidence that Sturz presents 
is subject to three criticisms: (1) Many of his readings have substantial support from other 
text types and are thus not distinctively Byzantine (cf. Fee's review of Sturz [240-241]; 
conceded by Sturz [personal conversation, 1987]), (2) the existence of a Byzantine reading 
in early papyri does not prove the existence of the Byzantine text type in early papyri, 
and (3) whether the agreements are genetically significant or accidental is overlooked (as 
even Wisselink admits [Assimilation, 33]). In my examination of Sturz's list, I found only 
eight Byzantine-papyrus alignments that seemed to be genetically significant; six were not 
distinctively Byzantine (Luke 10:21; 14:3, 34; 15:21; John 10:38; 19:11). Sturz’s best case was in Phil 
1:14 (the omission of tov 8¢0v)—a reading adopted in NA?’/UBSGNT*. When these factors are 
taken into account, the papyrus-Byzantine agreements become an insufficient base for the 
conclusions that either Sturz or the MT advocates build from it. For a balanced review of 
Sturz, see Michael W. Holmes, Trin] n.s. 6 (1985): 225-228. 

36 Sturz, Byzantine Text-Type, 37-46. Though Sturz's resultant text looked very much like 
the Majority Text, the method that produced it was different in several important points. 
He believed that all the text types found their origins in second-century recensions. When 
a majority of text types (not MSS) agreed, he adopted the reading. Since there is greater 
homogeneity in the Byzantine text than in either the Alexandrian or Western, such a “block 
vote" often became the deciding factor. Cf. Sturz, Byzantine Text-Type, 53-131; idem, The 
Second Century Greek New Testament: Matthew (La Mirada: Biola College Book Store, 1973). 

37 Metzger-Ehrman, Text, 219 n. 27. But even the in-house debate is one-sided: the first 
part is an apologia for the MT, written by others; parts two and three are defenses of the KJV 
and TR, respectively, almost entirely written by Letis and in reaction to the MT theory. 

38 Indeed, the impression was so strong in the direction of unanimity that, before the 
Majority Text was published, no less a scholar than Gordon Fee apparently thought Hodges 
was resurrecting the TR in toto (Fee, "Revival," 23). 
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methodological questions were irrelevant as long as they ended up with 
virtually the same text. Letis' work altered this impression. In spite of his 
own views cloning those of E.F. Hills, Letis can be credited with introducing 
into the traditional text camp some measure of critical self-examination. 
This is a refreshing development, though it is still motivated by results, not 
questions of method. That is to say, Letis condemns MT advocates precisely 
because their resultant text is not the TR.” 

The year after Letis' Continuing Debate was published, the Majority Text 
Society (MTS) was formed, with Wilbur Pickering as its first president. 
Now defunct, two significant developments nevertheless occurred via the 
MTS: (1) a substantial increase in intra-MT debates,” and (2) a concomitant 
decrease in contact with non-MT advocates. This second development was 
as unhealthy as the first was healthy, for at the very time in which tradi- 
tional text proponents were demonstrating that they were not “in lockstep 
together and virtual clones of... Zane C. Hodges," few on the outside real- 
ized this. The dialogue with outsiders was largely cut off apparently because 
the theological presuppositions of these traditional-text advocates tended 
toward precluding dialogue.” 


39 See esp. the introduction to Continuing Debate, 1-24. 

40 As evidenced by the papers written for the MTS by its members and distributed 
periodically. For example, Pickering took on his former mentor, Zane Hodges, in the essay 
"The Name of [MT Theory] Is Blasphemed among the [Reviewers]" (unpublished paper 
circulated to members of the MTS, September 1988). 

^! “Under the ‘Big Top,’” Majority Text News 22 (Fall 1992): 1. 

42 Inerrancy and preservation were increasingly held in front of the members of the 
MTS as vital to the view. Is it mere coincidence that, after fighting several battles in the 
arena of evidence (e.g., see the debates between Hodges and Fee in JETS), MT proponents 
stopped the dialogue and reasserted their faith stance? See Pickering, “Mark 16:9-20 and the 
Doctrine of Inspiration" (unpublished paper circulated to members of MTS, 1988; now an 
appendix to the third edition of Pickering's Identity, 159168), where the primary argument 
was theological; MTS brochure entitled “What Is the Majority Text Society" (n.d.); James 
A. Borland, “Re-examining New Testament Textual-Critical Principles and Practices Used 
to Negate Inerrancy," JETS 25 (1982): 499—506; in all three the basic pitch for potential 
members was theological. Letis complained that the argument from statistics used in the 
1970s was a poor substitute for theological conviction and that Hodges really did have a 
"hidden agenda" (Continuing Debate, 1923). In 1999, Borland published "The Preservation 
of the New Testament Text: A Common Sense Approach" in the theologically conservative 
The Masters Seminary Journal 10 (1999): 41-51, in which he reiterated his theological a priori 
as the divining rod of the autographic text. But in the Netherlands, there is still dialogue 
between MT proponents and others. Jakob van Bruggen and HJ. de Jonge are the major 
adversaries. See their exchange of several articles in Met andere Woorden: Kwartaalblad 
van het Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap 7-8 (1988-1989). These debates were followed up by 
T. van Lopik, who argued that liturgical influences helped to shape the Byzantine text 
form (“Tekskritik: Telt het wegen of weegt het tellen?" Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 45 
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While American traditional text advocates were engaged in debate with 
themselves, a Dutch scholar quietly produced what is one of the finest vol- 
umes in defense of the MT position to date. Willem Franciscus Wisselink's 
Th.D. dissertation under the supervision of Jakob van Bruggen, "Assimila- 
tion as a Criterion for the Establishment of the Text: A Comparative Study 
on the Basis of Passages from Matthew, Mark and Luke," deals with data in 
a sustained fashion without resorting to theological invectives. His thesis is 
that harmonizations in the Gospels occur in the Alexandrian text as well 
as the Byzantine and goes so far as to suggest that there are more harmo- 
nizations, at times, in some Alexandrian MSS than in the MT.” Wisselink 
parts company with the rest of the MT camp, however, in that he appar- 
ently allows for a Lucianic recension and concedes that there are secondary 
readings within the Byzantine text.“ 

In more recent years, however, there have been encouraging signs on 
the American front. Maurice Robinson especially has engaged textual critics 
outside ofthe MT camp. He has given lectures at the Evangelical Theological 
Society, been involved in debates, and published in journals and multi- 
author works.*5 

One other significant volume from MT quarters concludes this historical 
survey.“ Growing out of the in-house debates, a new MT New Testament 


[1991]: 101-106). (Thanks are due to Timothy J. Ralston of Dallas Seminary for bringing these 
references to my attention.) 

43 Though he commits the same error of other MT advocates of comparing individual 
Alexandrian MSS with the Byzantine text type as a whole. 

44 On the former, see Wisselink, Assimilation, 43-52. So also his mentor, van Bruggen, 
who goes so far as to say that “we can establish that Lucian added to the New Testament" 
(Ancient Text, 18 n. 36). On the latter, see Wisselink, Assimilation, 87—90 and passim. See also 
van Bruggen's similar concession, Ancient Text, 38. Unfortunately, no particulars are given. 

45 See below for bibliography. 

46 The most recent volume by D.A. Waite (Defending The King James Bible) cannot be 
considered "significant," nor is it properly from MT quarters. It is 339 pages of anecdotes, 
guilt-by-association arguments, and theological invectives. The author, who was at the time 
president of the Dean Burgon Society, argues as strongly for the King James Version as he 
does for the TR, making him even more extreme than was Hills. 

Several article-length studies from MT quarters have been published since the first edi- 
tion of the Robinson-Pierpont Majority Text, mostly by Robinson himself: Robinson, "The 
Recensional Nature of the Alexandrian Text-Type: A Response to Selected Criticisms of the 
Byzantine-Priority Theory,” Faith and Mission 11 (1993): 46—74; idem, "Two Passages in Mark: 
A Critical Test for the Byzantine-Priority Hypothesis," Faith and Mission 13 (Fall 1996): 66— 
111; idem, “Investigating Text-Critical Dichotomy: A Critique of Modern Eclectic Praxis from 
a Byzantine-Priority Perspective" Faith and Mission 16 (Spring 1999): 16-31; James A. Borland, 
"The Preservation of the New Testament Text: A Common Sense Approach," TMSJ 10 (1999): 
41-51; Robinson, "Preliminary Observations Regarding the Pericope Adulterae Based upon 
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was published in 1991. William G. Pierpont and Maurice A. Robinson's The 
New Testament in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine/Majority 
Textform" is a conscious reaction to the Hodges-Farstad text, for it denies 
the validity of stemmatics on a large scale and thus reinstates majority 
readings in the pericope adulterae and in Revelation.9 A second edition, 
published in 2005, refines the text, but "the editors anticipate no future 
major alteration to the basic text here presented." 

This brief historical survey reveals at least three important factors to con- 
sider in assessing the MT movement. First, this movement is extremely con- 
servative, both theologically (all subscribers are evangelicals or fundamen- 
talists or belong to the Eastern Orthodox Church) and methodologically 
(few substantive advances have been made since Burgon). Second, the over- 
arching concern of many, if not most, MT advocates has been to maintain 


Fresh Collations of Nearly All Continuous-Text Manuscripts and All Lectionary Manuscripts 
Containing the Passage," Filología Neotestamentaria 13 (2000): 35-59; idem, "New Testament 
Textual Criticism: The Case for Byzantine Priority," TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criti- 
cism 6 (2001), accessed at http://purl.org/TC/volo6/Robinson2001.html; idem, "The Case for 
Byzantine Priority," in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. David Alan Black; 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 125-139; idem, “In Search of the Alexandrian Archetype: Observa- 
tions from a Byzantine-Priority Perspective," in The New Testament Text in Early Christianity: 
Proceedings of the Lille Colloquium, July 2000 (ed. Christian-B. Amphoux and J. Keith Elliott; 
Histoire du Texte Biblique 6; Lausanne: Éditions du Zébre, 2003), 45-67; idem, "The Case for 
Byzantine Priority,” appendix to The New Testament in the Original Greek?, 533-586; idem, 
“Amid Perfect Contempt, a Place for the Genuine: The Long Ending of Mark as Canoni- 
cal Verity,” in Perspectives on the Ending of Mark (ed. David Alan Black; Nashville: B and 
H, 2008), 40-79; idem, “Rule 9, Isolated Variants, and the ‘Test-Tube’ Nature of the NA27 
/UBS4 Text: A Byzantine-Priority Perspective," in Translating the New Testament: Text, Trans- 
lation, Theology (ed. Stanley E. Porter and Mark J. Boda; McMaster New Testament Studies; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 27-61; idem, “The Rich Man and Lazarus—Luke 16:19-31 
Text-Critical Notes,” in ibid., 96-110; Jakob van Bruggen, “The Majority Text: Why Not Recon- 
sider Its Exile?” in The Bible as Book: The Transmission of the Greek Text, (ed. Scot McKendrick 
and Orlaith O'Sullivan; London: British Library; New Castle: Oak Knoll, 2003), 147-153. Robin- 
son has clearly emerged as the most articulate, prolific, and able defender ofthe MT position 
in recent years. 

In addition to publications, on October 6, 2010, Paul Anderson put online a website, 
The Center for Study and Preservation of the Majority Text (CSPMT), dedicated to "scholarly 
study, research and preservation of Byzantine Greek New Testament manuscripts" (pur- 
pose statement on home page of www.cspmt.org). Though in its initial stages, the serious 
intent and amount of data that it promises should be quite valuable for intra-Byzantine 
studies. 

47 Atlanta: Original Word, 1991. The second edition, 2005, bears the title The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform. 

48 Original Greek, xiv-xvi. At the same time, the editors explicitly disagree with some of 
Burgon's arguments, especially those of a more theological nature (xl-xlii). 

49 Majority Text, ii. 
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the concept of providential preservation. The bulk of the intra-traditional 
discussions has focused on whether the resultant text (i.e., the various forms 
ofthe traditional text produced by those within this camp) affirms this doc- 
trine. There has been minimal critique of method for method's sake, though 
increasingly so in the last fifteen years. Third, only a handful of bona fide tex- 
tual critics are within the traditional camp. Burgon deserves this accolade. 
Hodges, Wisselink, van Bruggen, Robinson, and Paul Anderson also belong 
here. Hills is the only TR advocate who qualifies. Thus the MT movement 
is not a movement among textual critics, but a popular movement within 
conservative circles bolstered by an occasional scholar. 


PRESENT-Day Majority TEXT METHODS 


Modern-day traditional text advocates are generally agreed on three prem- 
ises: (1) Textual criticism must begin with a theological a priori: verbal 
inspiration, with its corollary, providential preservation (although there is 
a trend, begun with Hodges and continued with Robinson, to diminish 
the value of this theological axiom); (2) Westcott and Hort have done the 
church a great disservice by emphasizing subjective elements in textual 
criticism (viz., internal criteria) to the neglect of the “objective” data— 
namely, the Greek MSS; and (3) the true text is to be found in the majority 
of MSS/Byzantine text types. 

Where they disagree with one another is in the extent to which the above 
points are affirmed. One can distinguish two broad groups among tradi- 
tionalists today: TR advocates and MT advocates. These two groups divide 
especially over the first (though rarely explicitly) and third premises. Many 
MT defenders argue for preservation just as strongly as do TR advocates 
without noting that to grant to preservation the same doctrinal status as 
verbal inspiration is to deny their own claims for the MT and to affirm the 
TR.» 

TR advocates (Hills, Letis) are the only ones who can claim any kind 
of consistency in this regard, for they do, at least, advocate one printed 
text. For them, textual criticism does not exist. Rather, all of their energy 
is expended in apologia, not investigatio. MT advocates are unwilling to 
make quite such a fideistic leap, recognizing to one degree or another that 


50 Cf. Jasper James Ray, God Wrote Only One Bible (Junction City: Eye Opener, 1955) 104; 
Russell Hills, “A Defense of the Majority Text" (Ph.D. diss., California Graduate School of 
Theology, 1985) 88, 89, 114, 124; Pickering, "Mark 16:9-20,” 1-2. 
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a wholesale defense of the TR is stripped naked at the bar of logic and 
empiricism. At stake, too, are results: the TR and the MT differ in 1,838 
places.“ Consequently, the MT and TR groups differ in the degree to which 
they affirm the third premise: MT proponents are much more consistent in 
assigning value to the majority of MSS.” 

The MT group has at present three subgroups. First, Hodges and Farstad 
held to the double-edged method of statistics (probability of majority being 
right) presumably confirmed, at least in theory, by stemmatics: “(1) Any 
reading overwhelmingly attested by the manuscript tradition is more likely 
to beoriginal than its rival(s) .... (2) Final decisions about the readings ought 
to be made on the basis ofa reconstruction of their history in the manuscript 
tradition."? In practice, however, the two legs of the method stand in ten- 
sion. In the two portions oftheir text established on the basis of stemmatics, 
the resultant text has a significant number of minority readings. This phe- 
nomenon is very much at odds with their first theoretical presupposition 
and has been somewhat embarrassing to the editors, especially in view of 
the title of their edition.™ 

Second, the pure Burgonians (Pickering, Pierpont, Robinson) follow the 
majority of MSS virtually at all costs. Their efforts are in conscious reaction 
to Hodges and Farstad; their quarrel has to do with the stemmatic recon- 
structions done by the latter two. Pickering's essay, "The Name of [Majority 
Text Theory] Is Blasphemed among the [Reviewers]," is targeted at his men- 
tor, Zane Hodges. He reworks the stemmatics for the pericope adulterae with 
a staunchly embraced premise that “the true reading should have major- 
ity attestation at all levels,” concluding the paper with the not-so-surprising 
verdict that “the original text is attested by a clear majority of MSS.” Robin- 
son and Pierpont explicitly apply Burgonian principles in their New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine/Majority Textform.** 
They, too, fault Hodges and Farstad for employing stemmatics—in fact 


5! Specifically, between the Hodges-Farstad Majority Text! and the 1825 Oxford edition 
of the TR. I have not counted the differences between the Robinson-Pierpont text and the 
TR. 

52 For a discussion of the differences between the TR and MT and the implications such 
has for testing textual consanguinity, see Daniel B. Wallace, “The Majority Text: A New 
Collating Base?" NTS 35 (1989): 609-618. 

53 Hodges-Farstad, Majority Text, xi-xii. 

54 Stemmatics were applied only in the pericope adulterae and the Apocalypse. The result 
was that half of the readings in the pericope adulterae and over 150 in Revelation were 
minority readings. 

55 Pickering, “Blasphemed,” 8. 

56 Robinson-Pierpont, Original Greek, ix, xiv, xvi. 
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the only major differences between the two texts are in the passages for 
which Hodges and Farstad have worked up family trees.” Both Pickering 
and Pierpont-Robinson were addressing those already committed to the MT 
theory, without much interaction with outsiders.** 

This group can also be subdivided between Pickering on one side, and 
Robinson and Pierpont on the other.? Pickering follows von Soden’s Kr 
group of MSS (which he labels f); his resultant text has 1,186 differences 
from the Robinson-Pierpont Majority Text. While the Robinson-Pierpont 
text technically follows the majority of witnesses almost all the time, the K" 
group is the largest group within the Byzantine text form. 

Third, the Dutch scholars, van Bruggen and Wisselink, would hold to MT 
priority, but not MT exclusivity.” Theirs is the most nuanced MT position. 
Although they do not explicitly argue against particular majority readings, 
they allow, at leastin theory, for Byzantine harmonizations and corruptions. 
This last “group” has exhibited more desire to engage in irenic scholarly 
debate. To be noted is the fact that Wisselink has produced the only sus- 
tained defense of the Byzantine text on internal grounds. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE MAJORITY TEXT THEORY 


My critique of the MT theory will focus on three general points: (1) the doc- 
trine of preservation as the theological presupposition behind the theory, 
(2) the value of the numerical superiority of the Byzantine MSS over the 
Alexandrian or Western, and (3) the alleged subjectivity of internal criteria 
in determining the text of the NT (which, again, results in falling back on 
the “objectivity” of numbers).? 


57 Ibid., xiv, 494—495. 

58 Pickering's essay, e.g., was circulated only to MTS members. 

59 Paul Anderson's views also need to be considered, but he has not yet published. In 
personal correspondence (June 24, 2011), he has indicated that he is willing to adopt several 
intra-Byzantine minority readings and that a theological a priori does not affect his text- 
critical method. 

60 According to data supplied by Paul Anderson in correspondence (June 24, 2011). For a 
devastating critique ofthe view that the K' text form represents the autographs, see Ralston, 
"The Majority Text and Byzantine Texttype Development," 233-239 and passim. 

61 See now van Bruggen, "The Majority Text: Why Not Reconsider Its Exile?” 

82 In recent years a fairly extensive literature has been produced against the MT theory, 
both in its general tenets and in many particulars (addressing, e.g., various target passages, 
patristic and versional usage, individual MSS, and reviews of MT works). More general treat- 
ments include those by Taylor, Fee, Carson, Ehrman, Holmes, Omanson, Lewis, Scanlin, 
Shields, K. Aland, Wallace, and Ralston. My intention in this section is to rehearse only the 
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1. The Doctrinal Underpinnings of the Traditional Text Theory 


First, and most importantly, I must speak to the theological a priori. Many 
MT advocates appeal to the dogma of preservation? at all points where the 
evidence will not easily yield to their interpretation. As one traditional text 
advocate admitted, 


When reviewing the defenses of the Majority Text, one dominating consider- 
ation emerges: a prior commitment to what the Bible has to say concerning 
itself with regard to inspiration and preservation. For the Majority Text apol- 
ogists, this is an all-consuming consideration to which everything else must 
besubordinated. Their arguments, therefore, are not directed to some neutral 
bar of determination (as if such a thing existed) but are consciously directed 
to those who also have the same priority.™ 


To them, verbal inspiration necessitates preservation. Pickering tells us that 
"the doctrine of Divine Preservation of the New Testament Text depends 
upon the interpretation of the evidence which recognizes the Traditional 
Text to be the continuation of the autographa.”® 


main critiques. As well, there will be almost no treatment ofthe TR view, since it is, as Green- 
lee asserted, “a scholarly curiosity,” and because there are no textual critics alive today to 
defend it. For detailed interaction with Hills’ views per se and/or his theological presumption, 
see Taylor ("Modern Debate"), Fee (“Revival,” 21-24), Sturz (Byzantine Text-Type, 37—46), and 
Wallace ("Inspiration, Preservation, and New Testament Textual Criticism," Grace Theologi- 
cal Journal 12 [1992]: 21-50). 

83 Most recently, Wisselink denied the necessity of this conviction (Assimilation, 17). 
Although he alleged that Hodges, Pickering, and van Bruggen have no theological agenda, 
their own writings suggest otherwise; see Hodges (“Defense,” 18; “Rationalism,” 29-30), Pick- 
ering (“Burgon,” 86-91; “Mark 16:9-20,” 1; Identity?, 120-122), and van Bruggen (Ancient Text, 
40). Besides, Wisselink tacitly admits that the MT theory is only found among conserva- 
tives (Assimilation, 15). If so, then more than mere text-critical arguments must have swayed 
them. 

64 Letis, Continuing Debate, 192. 

65 Pickering, “Burgon,” 91. They are, perhaps, influenced by the Westminster Confession 
(1646), the first creedal statement to include the doctrine of preservation (followed shortly 
by the Helvetic Consensus Formula of 1675); both were intended apparently to canonize 
the TR in the face of Roman Catholic hostility. See Letis, “Hills’s Contribution,” 22-24, 35- 
70. 

See the recent discussions among evangelicals concerning whether a doctrine of preser- 
vation can be found in the Bible. On one side are Wallace and Glenny, who argue against 
such a doctrine (Wallace [“Preservation”]; Glenny, “The Preservation of Scripture,” in The 
Bible Version Debate: The Perspective of Central Baptist Theological Seminary [ed. Michael 
A. Grisanti; Minneapolis: Central Baptist Theological Seminary, 1997], 71-106). On the other 
side are especially Borland and Combs, who argue for it (Borland, “Preservation”; William 
W. Combs, “The Preservation of Scripture," DBSJ 5 [Fall 2000]: 3-44; Jon Rehurek, “Preser- 
vation of the Bible: Providential or Miraculous? The Biblical View,” TMSJ 19 [Spring 2008]: 
71-90). 
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In order to make preservation support the MT, it must infer accessibil- 
ity: “God has preserved the text of the New Testament in a very pure form 
and it has been readily available to His followers in every age throughout 
1900 years.” Hence, the MT position is based on a corollary (accessibility) 
ofa corollary (preservation) ofa particular dogmatic stance (verbal inspira- 
tion). 

I mention four critiques in response. First, the driving force behind this 
theological formulation is an undifferentiated need for certainty. The tra- 
ditional text literature is filled with assertions that “without a methodology 
that has for its agenda the determination of a continuous, obviously prov- 
identially preserved text ... we are, in principle, left with maximum uncer- 
tainty ... versus the maximum certainty afforded by the methodology that 
seeks a providentially preserved text.” Since historical inquiry is not black 
or white, the only way to achieve absolute certainty is through doctrinal cer- 
titude. 

Second, ironically, as much effort as MT advocates expend against subjec- 
tivity and the use of human reason,® their doctrinal basis is largely founded 
on what they think God must have done. Burgon set this in motion when he 
stated, 


There exists no reason for supposing that the Divine Agent, who in the first 
instance thus gave to mankind the Scriptures of Truth, straightway abdicated 
His office; took no further care of His work; abandoned those precious writ- 
ings to their fate.°° 


Such a stance is urged in the face of empirical and exegetical evidence to 
the contrary. 

Third, such a dogmatic affirmation results in a procrusteanizing of the 
data on a massive scale in the name of orthodoxy. For example, as far as the 
extant MSS reveal, the Byzantine text did not become a majority until the 
ninth century? (although historically it most likely became a majority sev- 
eral centuries earlier), and even then “majority” must be qualified: there are 


66 Pickering, “Burgon,” 90. 

87 Letis, Continuing Debate, 200. See also Pickering, “Burgon,” 88; idem, “Mark 16:9-20," 1; 
van Bruggen, Ancient Text, 9-16. 

68 See Hodges, “Rationalism” 27-35; van Bruggen, Ancient Text, 13, 40; Pickering, Identity’, 
42-52; Russell Hills, “Majority Text,” 83, 88-89, 113. 

89 Traditional Text, 1. Among TR advocates, see Hills, who argued that “God must have 
done this"—not because the Bible says so, but because logic dictates that this must be the 
case (King James Version Defended! 8). 

70 See later discussion. 
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almost twice as many Latin MSS as there are Greek, and, to my knowledge, 
none of them belongs to the Byzantine text.” 

Fourth, this doctrinal stance also lacks a sound exegetical basis. To tradi- 
tional-text advocates, if empirical data do not naturally fit the theory, there 
is still a haven in the anchor of dogma. But if that anchor is loosed from its 
exegetical moorings, the entire doctrinal foundation collapses. In light of 
this, two lacunae from traditional text apologists are rather surprising: any 
exegesis of the relevant biblical texts on which they base their creedal con- 
victions, and any discussion of how the doctrine squares with the OT text 
in its current state." In the light of the empirical and exegetical evidence, 
traditional text champions and other evangelicals who affirm providential 
preservation need to reexamine their beliefs, for at present they are guilty 
ofa bibliological double standard founded on an improbable exegesis ofthe 
relevant passages.” 

In sum, a theological a priori has little place in textual criticism. Since 
this is the case, it is necessary to lay aside fideism in dealing with the 
evidence. The question, since we are dealing fundamentally with historical 
inquiry, is not what is possible, but what is probable. With the faith stance 
ofthe traditionalists in place, textual criticism becomes so intertwined with 


71 See Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, Transmis- 
sion and Limitations (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), 359, and Jacobus H. Petzer, "The Latin Version 
of the New Testament," in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1995), 120—123, for a discussion of the textual affinities of the Latin MSS. 

7? Combs, "Preservation," has offered the best treatment of the exegetical basis in defense 
of the doctrine of preservation, though he dismisses most of the passages as not directly 
relevant, and he ignores the problem of conjecture for the OT. Significantly, Combs does 
not embrace the MT theory. He mainly interacts with Glenny, "Preservation," who addresses 
the exegetical basis for this doctrine and finds it wanting. 

Typically half a dozen or so passages are adduced in support of the doctrine of preserva- 
tion: Ps 119:89; Isa 40:8; Matt 5:17-18; Matt 24:35; John 10:35; and 1 Pet 1:23-25. The discussions 
of these passages are remarkably laconic—usually no more than a mere listing of the refer- 
ences, or a quotation of one of them somewhere in the introduction or at some prominent 
location. Traditionalists often make the rather facile assumption that when "God's word" is 
mentioned the reference must be to the written text—specifically, the text of the NT. Yet 
neither the written text nor the NT per se is in view in these passages. It is demonstrable 
that the OT text does not meet the criteria of preservation by majority rule—nor, in fact, of 
preservation at all in some places. A number of readings that only occur in versions or are 
found only in one or two early Qumran MSS have indisputable claim to authenticity over 
against the errant majority. Moreover, in many places, all the extant witnesses are so corrupt 
that conjectural emendation had to be employed. For a critique of this use of scripture, see 
Wallace, "Preservation" 39-41; Glenny, “Preservation.” 

73 See further on the whole matter Wallace, "Preservation," 21—50. 
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orthodoxy that the evidence cannot be objectively interpreted.” But once 
dogma is evacuated from the discussion, no position can be comfortable 
merely with what is possible. Hence, I now turn to two strands of evidence 
by which one must examine the MT theory. 


2. External Evidence 


Traditionally, the strongest argument in the MT theory, as its name implies, 
is the case from numbers. In the words of Hodges and Farstad, “Any read- 
ing overwhelmingly attested by the manuscript tradition is more likely to 
be original than its rival(s).”” In other words, the reading supported by a 
majority of MSS is the original.” Hort is even brought to the witness stand 
in support of this contention: “A theoretical presumption indeed remains 
that a majority of extant documents is more likely to represent a majority 
of ancestral documents at each stage of transmission than vice versa." This 
line is a favorite of MT advocates. Hodges, for example, quotes it often,” 


74 This is well illustrated in the second edition of Robinson-Pierpont, The New Testament 
in the Original Greek. On the one hand, they explicitly disavow frontloading any theological 
agenda (viii), while in the “Concluding Observations" (italics added), they repeatedly speak 
of just such a theological agenda as driving their methods (xxi-xxiii). 

75 Hodges-Farstad, Majority Text, xi. 

76 Pickering charged me with misunderstanding the MT theory. First, he asserted that 
the method was much *more complex than merely counting noses" (lecture given at Dallas 
Seminary, 21 February 1990). Second, he pointed out that “the word ‘overwhelming’ is crucial" 
when speaking of majority (Pickering, “More ‘Second Thoughts on the Majority Text’: A 
Review Article" [unpublished paper circulated to members ofthe Majority Text Society, n.d.] 
3). In other words, the MT theory does not rest on a mere majority, but on an overwhelming 
majority (ibid., 7). 

In response, (1) MT advocates constantly appeal to numbers as the primary evidential (as 
opposed to theological) basis for their view (cf. Pickering, Identity?, “Appendix C," 126-133 
[a duplication of Hodges's "Defense of the Majority-Text,” 4-9]; van Bruggen, Ancient Text, 
17-21; Robinson-Pierpont, Original Greek, xvii-xix; James A. Borland, “Re-examining,” 504, 
506). In particular, if this is not Pickering's basic approach, why does he fault Hodges and 
Farstad in their stemmatic reconstructions precisely because the resultant text is not found 
in the majority of MSS (Pickering, “More ‘Second Thoughts’,” 2, 4; idem, “Blasphemed,” 1)? 
Thus, it seems, Pickering has confused method with rationale. The rationale for the MT may 
be complex, but the method (for most MT defenders) is quite simple: count noses. (2) To 
defend the MT theory on the basis of overwhelming majority puts the theory on even shakier 
ground, for where there is not an overwhelming majority—as is true hundreds of times in the 
NT—they must resort to internal evidence. Yet by their own admission, internal evidence is 
wholly subjective. 

77 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 45. 

78 Hodges, “A Defense of the Majority-Text,” 4; “A Response,” 146; “A Surrejoinder,” 161. See 
also Wisselink, Assimilation, 18-19; Robinson-Pierpont, Original Greek, xx; Robinson, “New 
Testament Textual Criticism: The Case for Byzantine Priority,” § 12. 
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with the comment that “even this great opponent of the majority form had 
to admit" the presumption ofthe majority being right. Robinson expands on 
this discussion at length.? What Hodges and Robinson both fail to mention, 
however, is that Hort immediately adds, “But the presumption is too minute 
to weigh against the smallest tangible evidence of other kinds."? Further- 
more, Burgon conceded the opposite presumption: 


That indeed of two ancient documents the more ancient might not unreason- 
ably have been expected to prove the more trustworthy, I am not concerned 
to dispute, and will not here discuss such a question; but the probabilities of 
the case at all events are not axiomatic.?! 


When Burgon made this statement, only one NT papyrus was known to 
exist. Now, more than 125 NT papyri have been discovered— (virtually) 
none Byzantine. In light of such evidence, if one were to argue for anteced- 
ent probability, one would have to say that dismissal ofthese early witnesses 
"constitutes nothing less than a wholesale rejection of probabilities on a 
sweeping scale!" 

Inshort, in historical investigation, statistical probability is almost always 
worthless, especially when based on flawed assumptions.* If the MT view 
is to be entertained, the Byzantine text should be widely diffused in the 


79 Hodges, “Surrejoinder,” 161; Robinson, “New Testament Textual Criticism: The Case for 
Byzantine Priority," $13-23. 

80 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 45. Fee forcefully pointed out this fact (“Rejoinder,” 
157-158). Robinson's lacuna is more remarkable in that it comes more than two decades after 
Fee's critique. 

3! Burgon, Traditional Text, 8; see 40-41. 

82 Quoting Hodges, "Defense" (9), who uses this argument on behalf of the MT. 

83 One of the assumptions of the statistical model is that a good reading is just as likely 
to come from a bad reading as the reverse (Hodges, “Defense,” 5-7). If this is not the case, 
then the entire statistical model “does not apply" (David Hodges, the statistician, in ibid., 7). 
But the realities ofa theologico-literary document are fundamentally opposed to the process 
flowing in both directions. See Bruce M. Metzger, "Trends in the Textual Criticism ofthe Iliad 
and the Mahabharata,” in Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism (NTTS 4; 
Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1963), 142-154. 

Although other MT advocates do not employ Hodges' statistical method, they repeatedly 
assume a "normal transmission" of the NT text as though no significant historical upheavals 
occurred (see, e.g., Robinson, "The Case for Byzantine Priority," $12, 13, 14, 23, 35, 45, 48, 
55, 97). However, when normal transmission does not support the MT, Robinson appeals 
to an abnormal transmission (ibid., n88). See Metzger-Ehrman, Text, 220—221, for historical 
evidence of an abnormal transmission of the text. 

In light of these well-known historical facts, as well as countless articles and books 
that discuss the transmission of the NT text historically, Robinson-Pierpont's statement 
that the method and results of reasoned eclecticism are "illegitimate, since it neglects the 
pertinent historical factors regarding manuscript transmission" (Majority Text, viii) is in- 
credible. 
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earliest Greek MSS, versions, and fathers. But the opposite situation obtains, 
as the following considerations make clear. 

First, among the Greek MSS, what is today the majority did not become a 
majority until the ninth century. In fact, as far as the extant witnesses reveal, 
the MT did not exist in the first three centuries. 

The typical response to this by MT advocates is that the early Byzantine 
MSS must have been recognized for their value and worn out—an argument 
that goes back to Burgon.™ They insist on this because there seems to be no 
other way to explain how 80 percent to 9o percent ofthe extant MSS could 
derive from the autographs, yet leave behind no tangible evidence among 
the surviving witnesses of the first three centuries. But this argument raises 
several questions. If the Byzantine MSS wore out, what is to explain how 
they became the majority from the ninth century on? On MT reckoning, the 
real majority should never be found asan extant majority. Further, what is to 
explain their complete nonexistence before the late fourth century? Are we 
to suppose that every single “good” NT MS somehow wasted away—that no 
historical accident could have preserved even one from the first 350 years? 
The quaint analogy that a used Bible gets worn out might work in individual 
cases. But to argue this on a grand scale stretches the credibility of the 
theory far beyond the breaking point. And why is nothing mentioned about 
the myriad of Byzantine MSS that, although they have obviously deviated 
from their archetype, go uncorrected? Many such medieval Byzantine MSS 
were hardly used.” And would we not expect to see at least some early 
papyri (let alone a majority of them) with a distinctively Byzantine text 
form? It will not do to say that all the early papyri represent the local text 


84 Burgon, Traditional Text, 12; Hodges, “Defense,” 14-15; Pickering, Identity?, 129-134; 
idem, Identity’, 86-93 (with evidence provided for the claim); Wisselink, Assimilation, 35- 
36; Robinson-Pierpont, Majority Text”, 568-572. 

85 This is evident to anyone who has examined these MSS firsthand or via facsimile, 
for not only are non-Byzantine readings frequently found in them, but also numerous and 
substantial nonsense readings are left intact. With high-resolution digital photographs now 
available for hundreds of Byzantine and other MSS, especially at the Center for the Study of 
New Testament Manuscripts website (www.csntm.org)—at this writing, nearly 200 thousand 
images have been posted—one can readily see that although scribal blunders in minuscules 
are frequent, they almost as frequently go uncorrected. Significantly, many of the later MSS 
are written on paper. Almost all of them are of the Byzantine text type, have a shorter shelf 
life than either papyrus or parchment, and yet largely go uncorrected. 

The force ofthis argument is multifaceted: On the one hand, it makes Pickering's implicit 
connection between an unused MS and a corrupt MS backfire; on the other hand, if numer- 
ous Byzantine MSS were unused in later centuries, then their nonexistence in the early 
centuries is all the more called into question. 
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of Egypt, because every text type is apparently found in the early papyri— 
except the Byzantine.® This "vanishing" hypothesis is clearly a case of petitio 
principii." 

The entire argument from statistical probability fails not only in the 
early centuries. When the actual Byzantine MSS are examined— not just 
counted—some disturbing facts surface. In a study of several Byzantine 
MSS in Luke, for example, Timothy J. Ralston concluded, 


Hodges' statistical model which lies at the heart of the Majority Text theory 
demands that a texttype becomes less homogeneous over time as the cumu- 
lative effect of scribal errors and emendations are transmitted in subsequent 
generations of manuscripts. This effect is observed among the Alexandrian 
manuscripts of this study. However, the case is reversed for the Byzantine 
manuscripts, which grow more homogeneous over time, denying Hodges' 
statistical presupposition. In addition, Hodges' argument from stemmatics 
is damaged by this confirmation of Fee's long-held hypothesis that the later 
Byzantine witnesses bear a closer resemblance to each other than to the orig- 
inal Byzantine archetype.®® 


Ralston's and other studies strongly suggest that the Hodges-Farstad and 
Robinson-Pierpont texts not only do not represent the original, but also do 
not even fully represent the Byzantine text of the first millennium. Indeed, 
there is evidence that the specific text form found in these printed editions 
was not in a majority of Greek MSS until the fifteenth century.® 

If the early Greek MSS do not attest to the MT, what about the versions? 
The evidence amassed to date indicates that there are no versions of the 
Byzantine text type until the Ethiopic and Gothic at the end of the fourth 


86 MT advocates repeatedly confuse geography with textual affinities, assuming that a 
MS found in Egypt must be Alexandrian in character (see Hodges-Farstad, Majority Text, 
ix-x). This bait-and-switch maneuver conceals the palpable weakness in the argument. The 
argument suffers at other levels too: For example, if the early papyri represent one text type, 
then why do they lack homogeneity (a point that MT proponents camp on)? One cannot 
have it both ways. 

87 See, e.g., Wisselink's rather weak defense of this (Assimilation, 36). 

88 Ralston, “The ‘Majority Text’ and Byzantine Origins,” 133-134. See now his doctoral 
dissertation, “The Majority Text and Byzantine Texttype Development: The Significance ofa 
Non-parametric Method of Data Analysis for the Exploration of Manuscript Traditions." 

89 Von Soden notes that the K' group that was a minority among the Byzantine MSS in the 
twelfth century predominated by the fifteenth: "Denn in s. XIII mit 304 die Evv enthaltenden 
Handschriften bilden die K'-Codd nur eben 1/10, in s. XIV mit 265 schon beinahe 1/3, in s. XV 
mit 126 beinahe 1/2 der Gesamtproduktion. In s. XII sind es nur 19 unter 306 Handschriften," 
Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 2763. (Timothy Ralston is to be credited with pointing 
me to von Soden's comment as well as making the connection between the K' group and the 
Majority Text.) 
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century, and Armenian of the fifth.% The Coptic, Latin, and Syriac versions 
all antedate the fourth century and come from various regions around the 
Mediterranean. Even if one of these early versions had been based on the 
Byzantine text, this would only prove that this text existed before the fourth 
century. It is quite another thing to assume that it was in the majority before 
the fourth century. 

Third, the evidence is similar in the Church Fathers.” Four brief points 
are in order regarding the patristic evidence. (1) So far as I am aware, in 
the last hundred years, every critical study on patristic usage has concluded 
that the MT was never the text used by the Church Fathers in the first 
three centuries.? (2) Though some ofthe Church Fathers from the first three 
centuries had isolated Byzantine readings, the earliest Church Father to use 
the Byzantine text was the heretic Asterius, a fourth-century writer from 
Antioch.® (3) Burgon's point about good MSS wearing out, as improbable 
as it is for MSS, is even more so for Church Fathers. Are MT advocates 
prepared to say that all pre-fourth-century Fathers' texts, which reproduced 
the Byzantine text form, also wore out? (4) The patristic evidence is also 
valuable in another way. On several occasions patristic writers do more 
than quote the text. They also discuss textual variants, and their discussions 
demonstrate that the MSS known today do not accurately represent the 
state of affairs in earlier centuries. Variants once widely known are found 
today in only a few or even no witnesses, and vice versa; this rules out any 
effort to deal with textual matters by statistical means.?* 

The combined testimony of the external evidence—virtually the only 
evidence that the MT defenders consider—is that the Byzantine text appar- 
ently did not exist in the first three centuries. The Greek MSS, the versions, 
andthe Church Fathers provide a threefold cord not easily broken. Although 
isolated Byzantine readings have been located, the Byzantine text has not.” 


90 For a discussion of the versional evidence, see the pertinent chapters in this volume; 
see also Wallace, "The Majority Text and the Original Text: Are They Identical?" BSac 148 
(1991): 160—162. 

91 See further ibid., 162-166. 

92 Fee, “Revival,” 26, repeated in the recent revision of this article ("The Majority Text 
and the Original Text of the New Testament," in Studies in the Theory and Method of New 
Testament Textual Criticism [SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993], 183-208; here 186 n. 8). 

*3 Kurt Aland, "The Text of the Church?" Trin] 8 (1987): 141. 

94 Holmes, “The ‘Majority Text Debate’: New Form of an Old Issue," Themelios 8 (1983): 
17. For examples, see Bruce M. Metzger, "Patristic Evidence and the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament,” NTS 18 (1972): 379-400. 

*5 The difference between a reading and a text type is the difference between a particular 
variant and a pattern of variation. For example, although both the NIV and the KJV have 
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There is simply no solid evidence that the Byzantine text type existed prior 
to the fourth century.” 

My discussion of the external evidence would not be complete without 
a word on the potential value of the Byzantine witnesses. Even within the 
framework of reasoned eclecticism, it is theoretically possible to embrace 
a small number of distinctively Byzantine readings as authentic. This door 
is open because no airtight argument against every Byzantine reading has 
been produced. To be able to disregard completely all Byzantine readings 
requires proof of at least one of the following: (1) that only extant non- 
Byzantine MSS stand behind the origins of the Byzantine text form, (2) 
that the best representatives of the early text types are still extant, or (3) 
that the internal evidence against Byzantine readings, in every case, is quite 
conclusive. But none of these three points has yet been proved. First, it is 
well known that Hort's famous genealogical argument that demonstrated 
that the Byzantine text was secondary was not based on actual MSS.” Since 
Hort did not show specifically that extant Alexandrian and Western wit- 
nesses were the only MSS employed in the production of the Byzantine 
text, he could not legitimately make the claim that the Byzantine text may 
be completely set aside.” Second, it is an obvious fact that the best extant 
representatives of the various text types are not identical with the best rep- 
resentatives of all time. Codex Cantabrigiensis, for example, though it is the 
best extant representative of the Western text, is highly idiosyncratic. Even 
Codex Sinaiticus, one of the two best representatives of the Alexandrian 


identical wording in John 1:1, the pattern of variation of the NIV found over a whole paragraph 
differs from the KJV. The occurrence of isolated Byzantine readings before the fourth century 
is no argument that the Byzantine text existed before the fourth century. 

°° The compelling nature of this evidence has caused some MT advocates to recognize 
that the Byzantine text type was produced in a corner. As Holmes points out, “while it is 
true that about 90% of extant [Greek] manuscripts are of Byzantine character, it is also 
true that about 90% were written after the restriction of Greek to basically the confines 
of Byzantium” (“Debate,” 17; see 16-17 for a succinct summary of the transmissional his- 
tory that brought about the MT). Robinson-Pierpont (Original Greek, xxx—xxxi) agree with 
this assessment, as do Wisselink (Assimilation, 22) and Russell Hills (“Majority Text,” 85- 
86). But all this is to deny normal transmission, as well as accessibility—two pillars of 
the MT theory. This recent concession also betrays an affinity these MT champions have 
with the TR view; but instead of Erasmus as the restorer of the original text, they have 
Constantine. 

97 See Ernest C. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,” 
in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Leiden: Brill, 1969), 63- 
83. 

98 This also could not be demonstrated today for the simple reason that there are not 
enough pre-fourth-century MSS extant even to cover the whole NT. 
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text, is Western in the first eight chapters of John!? Hence, Hort's demon- 
stration that the Byzantine text is secondary is not an adequate basis to 
disregard every Byzantine reading, since the Byzantine archetype(s) could 
have been based, in part, on better Alexandrian and Western MSS than are 
now extant. Third, a few of the distinctively Byzantine readings have suf- 
ficient internal credentials to be considered authentic, as even one of the 
editors of the UBS? has argued.” 

If the Byzantine text is an edited text in the direction of harmonizations, 
conflations, and smoother and longer readings, then we must ask why it is 
not always this way. The Hodges-Farstad Majority Text, for example, has 657 
shorter readings than the NA”. Not all of these can be easily discounted on 
the basis of internal criteria. Ex hypothesi, some may well be due to the use 
of better Alexandrian and Western MSS in the Byzantine region than are 
extant today. Nevertheless, in light of the poor credentials of the Byzantine 
text on demonstrable external grounds (viz., no evidence for its existence in 
the first three centuries), to argue for the authenticity of a Byzantine reading 
in any given instance needs compelling internal evidence on its side. 


3. Internal Evidence 


MT defenders are usually adamant about the wholesale subjectivity of inter- 
nal evidence.” They argue that “all such generalizations [of scribal habits] 
tend to cancel each other out.” To say that internal criteria are subjec- 
tive has a flip side: external evidence is allegedly objective. But in reality, all 
MSS are corrupt—although they are not equally so. Further, that internal 
evidence can be subjective does not mean that it is all equally subjective. 
Reasoned eclecticism maintains that several canons of internal evidence 
are “objectively verifiable,” or virtually so. Where they are the MT almost 
always has an inferior reading." 


99 See Gordon D. Fee, “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Method- 
ology in Establishing Textual Relationships,” NTS 15 (1968-1969): 23-44. 

100 See J. Karavidopoulos, “Mepixes Luvtopes pages tov Exxdynotaotixov Keinevou tys Kawng 
Atabyxys,” Deltion Biblikon Meleton 13 (1984): 36-40. He calls such readings "Eastern Non- 
Interpolations.” See also Wei Ho Wu, “A Systematic Analysis of the Shorter Readings in the 
Byzantine Text of the Synoptic Gospels” (Ph.D. diss., Dallas Theological Seminary, 2002). 
Wu adopts only the omission of ouëe o vioç in Matt 24:36 as an authentic Byzantine shorter 
reading. 

101 See further Wallace, “Majority Text and the Original Text,” 166—169. 

102 Hodges, “Defense,” 16. See also Pickering, Identity?, 52. 

103 Holmes, “Debate,” 17. 

104 Wisselink, Assimilation, set out to prove that the Byzantine text type had just as good 
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Traditionalists appeal to external evidence— specifically numbers—be- 
cause this is the only basis on which they can find certainty. Many of them 
deny the legitimacy of internal criteria because such a method simulta- 
neously elevates human reason and denies their doctrinal position.'® In 
his recent dissertation defending the MT, Russell Hills triumphantly and 
repeatedly asserts that "this view requires far fewer textual decisions on the 
part of the individual critic and thus less subjectivity and less dependence 
upon human reason.” Against this, with Günther Zuntz, every reasoned 
eclectic recognizes: "at every stage the critic has to use his brains. Were it 
different, we could put a critical slide rule into the hands of any fool and 
leave it to him to settle the problems of the New Testament text D" Zuntz's 
point places in bold relief a number of (sometimes unstated) assumptions 
behind the MT theory, namely, that the books of the NT were revered as 
scripture as soon as they were penned and, hence, must have been copied 
carefully; that the sole motive of most scribes in copying the NT was to 
preserve what was originally written; and that, in order for statistical prob- 
abilities to work (and in order for internal evidence to be worthless), a good 
reading is just as likely to come from a bad reading as vice versa."? All such 
assumptions are demonstrably untrue,” making internal evidence a neces- 
sary part of responsible textual criticism. 

Ironically, although MT theorists want objectivity and certainty, even 
they cannot avoid making decisions on internal grounds, for the Byzantine 


credentials as the Alexandrian. In the end he conceded, "The degree of assimilations in B 
and P45 is strikingly small" (87); "The number of dissimilations in P75 is proportionately 
somewhat greater than the number of dissimilations in the Byzantine manuscripts" (89 
n. 2). 

105 T applaud four recent works in which internal criteria are employed on behalf of the MT 
text: Wisselink, Assimilation (see my critique in the previous note and passim) and John Paul 
Heil, “The Story of Jesus and the Adulteress (John 7,53-8,11) Reconsidered,” Bib 72 (1991): 182- 
191 (see my critique, “Reconsidering ‘The Story of Jesus and the Adulteress Reconsidered,’” 
NTS 39 [1993]: 290-296; although it is unclear whether Heil is a MT advocate, the only 
external “argument” he gives is an appeal to the MT [idem, 191]); Robinson, “Two Passages,” 
and idem, “Amid Perfect Contempt.” 

106 Russell Hills, “Majority Text,” 113 (see also 83, 125 and passim). So entrenched is Hills 
in his fideistic stance that he embraces the MT theory even though this view “imposes 
impossible strains on our imagination” (89). 

107 Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum 
(Schweich Lectures 1946; London: British Academy, 1953), 12. 

105 Pickering, Identity’, 56-62. 

109 This is urged in spite of the evidence that liturgical and other influences were at work. 

110 Hodges, “Defense,” 6. 

111 See, e.g., Fee, “Critique”; and Wallace, “Some Second Thoughts on the Majority Text,” 
BSac 146 (1989): 280-282. 
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text has hundreds of splits where no clear majority emerges.’” In such 
cases how are MT advocates to decide what is original? It will not do to 
say that these splits are not exegetically significant. The Byzantine fracture 
over exopev/exwuev in Rom 5:1 is a case in point. If the canons of internal 
evidence are “demonstrably fallacious,"? then in several hundred places— 
many of them significant—this theory is without a solution and without 
certainty. 

How do MT defenders proceed in such a case? "Where a majority read- 
ing does not exist we are obliged to use a minority reading, and defend 
our choice as best we may." But without any kind of guidelines, the effort 
becomes “wearisome and frustrating." MT proponents’ frustration in such 
cases is especially compounded both because they have rejected the stan- 
dard canons of internal criticism and because whatever canons they use are, 
by their own admission, wholly subjective. 

Furthermore, if internal criteria are wholly subjective, then MT advocates 
should be able easily to defend MT readings and give plausible reasons for 
such readings seriatim. To be sure, they do defend an occasional reading 
here or there, but they make no large-scale effort to interact with the intrin- 
sic and transcriptional evidence. A major desideratum for the MT theory is 
to produce a textual commentary.” This, too, is a tacit admission that the 
traditional text really is indefensible on internal grounds, which, in turn, is 
a concession that internal evidence is not altogether subjective. 

In sum, the MT theory's tenet that internal criteria are wholly subjective 
not only makes unwarranted assumptions about the objectivity of external 
evidence but also backfires in those places where there is no majority. That 
little is written from MT quarters on textual problems involving a split in 
the Byzantine text unmasks the fundamentally dogmatic nature of their 
theory. 


112 Even Pickering admits the problem (“More ‘Second Thoughts," 2; Identity’, 18). 

113 Pickering, Identity?, 101. 

114 Pickering, “Blasphemed,” 1, 8. 

115 Van Bruggen called for such a textual commentary in 1976 to accompany the Majority 
Text (Ancient Text, 39), but to my knowledge none is, almost forty years later, forthcoming. 
(There is, however, A Textual Commentary of the Greek Received Text [Matthew 1-25], three 
volumes self-published in 2008-2011 by Gavin Basil McGrath in Sydney, New South Wales.) 
Hodges went so far as to claim that "there is no Majority reading (including so-called conflate 
ones!) which cannot be strongly defended on internal or transcriptional grounds or both" 
(Defense? 16). But when Fee challenged him to do this very thing, he was met with silence 
(see Fee, “Rejoinder,” 159-160). 
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In historical investigation, one looks for a probable reconstruction on the 
basis of available evidence—both external and internal. There is always a 
degree of doubt, an element of subjectivity. But this does not give us the 
right to replace the probable with the possible. Any approach that does so 
is operating within the constraints of an a priori. Yet, as I have argued, the 
doctrinal a priori of the traditionalists is both bibliologically schizophrenic 
(for it does not work for the OT) and without a decent exegetical basis. 
Stripped of this fideistic stance, what is left? Even on a statistical basis, it 
is impossible for the majority always to be right. To argue this way—or at 
least to be rather vague about MT corruptions— prejudices the MT position 
from the start and gives the entire endeavor an amateurish hue. One is 
reminded of an analogous comment made by Herbert Youtie,'* the eminent 
papyrologist: 
[I]t was William James “who defined the difference between the professional 
and the amateur by saying that the latter interests himself especially in the 
result obtained, the former in the way in which he obtains it." It is a wise 
papyrologist who decides to take the professional alternative, for there are 


many who can use results once they have been obtained, but only a few who 
know how to obtain them.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


THOROUGHGOING ECLECTICISM 
IN NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


J. Keith Elliott 


Modern editions of the Greek New Testament are products of an eclectic 
method of textual criticism. In editing the text, most text critics claim that 
they balance internal criteria or transcriptional probability with an assess- 
ment of the age, geographical spread, and reputation of the external (i.e., 
manuscript) evidence. Differences in the editions resulting from this bal- 
ancing act are the cause of heated scholarly debate. Further differences 
would occur if the methodology and principles of thoroughgoing eclecti- 
cism were applied. Thoroughgoing text critics prefer to edit a text by solving 
textual variation with an appeal primarily to purely internal considerations. 

"Thoroughgoing" is the adjective I prefer to use to describe this method, 
although other terms (e.g., “radical” and “reasoned”) have also been used. 
G.D. Kilpatrick, a prominent defender of this method, described it as "rigor- 
ous" and "impartial." B.M. Metzger uses the term “judicious criticism” and 
refers to the earlier description of it as “rational,” following M.-J. Lagrange's 
La critique rationnelle? 

Thoroughgoing eclecticism is the method that allows internal consid- 
erations for a reading's originality to be given priority over documentary 
considerations. The thoroughgoing eclectic critic feels able to select freely 
from among the available fund of variants and choose the one that best fits 
the internal criteria. This critic is skeptical about the high claims made for 
the reliability ofsome manuscripts or about arguments favoring a particular 
group of manuscripts. For such a critic, no manuscript or group contains the 
monopoly of original readings. A thoroughgoing critic would not accept as 


1 GD. Kilpatrick, “Western Text and Original Text in the Gospels and Acts,” JTS 44 (1943): 
24-36, esp. 36; idem, "Western Text and Original Text in the Epistles,” JTS 45 (1944): 60-65, 
esp. 65. 

? B.M. Metzger, The Text ofthe New Testament: Its Transmission. Corruption, and Restora- 
tion (4th. ed., with Bart D. Ehrman; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 222; M.-J. La- 
grange, La Critique textuelle, vol. 2: La critique rationnelle (2d ed.; Paris: Gabalda, 1935). 
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reasonable the claim that the original text is located in the largest number of 
manuscripts—a claim that is sometimes supported by the astonishing state- 
ment made in some quarters that such a phenomenon is due to providential 
protection of Holy Writ. In many places the majority of manuscripts does 
indeed seem to preserve the originaltext, butthat observation should not be 
a deciding factor when assessing variants. One should not be mesmerized 
by the sheer bulk of manuscript support for a reading. That the weight of 
manuscripts favors the Majority/ Byzantine Text type is only to be expected: 
the later manuscripts, not surprisingly, have survived in greater numbers 
than earlier manuscripts, and it is these numerous later manuscripts that 
generally have a text that conforms to the ecclesiastical text of the Byzan- 
tine church. 

Just as the number of manuscripts is not a relevant argument for thor- 
oughgoing eclectic criticism, neither is the age of a manuscript of partic- 
ular significance. Unless one can be sure how many stages exist between 
any manuscript and the original, and unless one knows what changes were 
made at each copying, then age alone is no help in recovering the original 
words. And no one has such information. The geographical spread of a read- 
ing is no guide to the originality of one reading over another either. The 
cross-fertilization of the New Testament manuscript tradition makes it dif- 
ficultto pinpoint the provenance ofreadings or the history ofa manuscript's 
text. Apart from all this, the sheer element of chance involved in the survival 
of documents has meant that, despite the large numbers of manuscripts 
in existence today, our present documents represent only a partial picture; 
antiquity sometimes reported the existence of well-supported readings now 
unknown or scantily represented.’ 

On a positive note, the thoroughgoing method of textual criticism as- 
sumes that the original reading has been preserved somewhere among 
the extant manuscripts and that conjectural emendations are unnecessary. 
Such an assumption obviously requires a careful analysis of all collations 


3 Inthisregard one may note Metzger's valuable articles giving an insight into antiquity's 
awareness of available manuscripts: See his "Explicit References in the Works of Origen to 
Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts," in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory 
of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; Freiburg: Herder, 1967), 78-95, and 
"St. Jerome's Explicit References to Variant Readings in Manuscripts of the New Testament," 
in Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. 
E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 179-190. These 
articles are repeated in, respectively, B.M. Metzger, Historical and Literary Studies: Pagan, 
Jewish and Christian (NTTS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1968), 88-103; idem, New Testament Studies: 
Philological, Versional and Patristic (NTTS 10; Leiden: Brill, 1980), 199—210. 
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and a full critical apparatus. The method therefore encourages the reading 
and publication of as many manuscripts as practicable.* 

Asfulla critical apparatus as is practicable is a requirement for thorough- 
going criticism. Tischendorfs and von Soden's editions are still invaluable. 
Other more recent tools such as Reuben Swanson's printing in horizontal 
lines the text of a small number of important manuscripts given in extenso 
are helpful.’ The Editio critica maior (= ECM), to whose text we return later, 
has a logically established and user-friendly apparatus based on the testi- 
mony of some two hundred selected manuscripts. So far only the Catholic 
Epistles have been published,’ but, at least for those letters, thoroughgo- 
ing critics have an accessible thesaurus of readings. Even more valuable is 
the exhaustive display of all variants and all manuscripts for the Teststellen’ 


^ The following are welcomed: Bonifatius Fischer, Die lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 
10. Jahrhunderts (Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 13, 15, 17, 18; Freiburg: Herder, 
1988, 1989, 1990, 1991); the IGNTP's full apparatus of Luke (The Gospel according to St. Luke, 
ed. American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project; 2 
vols.: The New Testament in Greek 3 [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984, 1987]). The IGNTP's work 
on John continues: in advance of the full apparatus and a new critical edition of the text 
two preparatory volumes have been published: W.J. Elliott and D.C. Parker, eds., The New 
Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. John, vol. 1: The Papyri (NTTS 20; Leiden: 
Brill, 1995); U.B. Schmid et al., eds., The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to 
St. John, vol. 2: The Majuscules (NTTSD 37. Leiden: Brill, 2007). 

5 So far in this ongoing series New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings ar- 
ranged in Horizontal Lines against Codex Vaticanus are Matthew (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, and Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 1995); Mark (Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 
1995); Luke (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena: William Carey International 
University Press, 1995); John (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena: William Carey 
International University Press, 1995); Acts (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press; Pasadena: 
William Carey International University Press, 1998); Romans (Wheaton: Tyndale House; 
Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 2001); 1 Corinthians (Wheaton: Tyn- 
dale House; Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 2003); 2 Corinthians 
(Wheaton: Tyndale House; Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 2005); 
Galatians (Wheaton: Tyndale House; Pasadena: William Carey International University 
Press, 1999). 

$ Barbara Aland etal., eds., Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft); James (1997); 1 and 2 Peter (2000); John (2003); 2-3,John and Jude 
(2005). 

7 Using the information displayed for each of the Teststellen is unproblematic, as long as 
one does not then try to classify the witnesses in the way the editors of the series do. These 
sample units of variation result in all manuscripts being allocated into one of five categories. 
B.M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament *, 238, notes that these categories do not assist 
researchers "interested in knowing which family groups have been established based on the 
Teststellen" because the categories have been determined by classifying witnesses "by how 
well they attest the original text." Circular arguing, indeed! 
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exhibited in the Münster series, Text und Textwert.? Thoroughgoing critics 
have in those volumes a cornucopia of materials, albeit limited to those sam- 
ple places. 

When confronted by textual variants in the Greek New Testament, the 
thoroughgoing critic asks the following questions: Which reading best ac- 
counts for the rise of the other variants? Which reading is the likeliest to 
have suffered change at the hands of early copyists? Which reading is in 
keeping with the style and thought of the author and makes best sense in 
the context? These considerations, rather than a concern about the weight, 
provenance, and the alleged authority of the manuscripts supporting the 
variant, are the important ones. 

Such a method has been associated with and applied (although not 
always justified or articulated) by several practitioners in the twentieth cen- 
tury, among whom F.C. Burkitt, C.H. Turner, B.H. Streeter, Kirsopp Lake, and 
HJ. Cadbury come to mind, as does the name of A.E. Housman in the world 
of classical scholarship. In these scholars' various writings, decisions about 
textual variation result from the intrinsic merit of the reading, not from the 
reputation of the manuscripts in which the reading occurs. G.D. Kilpatrick 
carried the torch of thoroughgoing eclecticism for the following generation 
of scholarship, and I will consider his contribution to the debate shortly. 
In more recent times, the regular text-critical notes contributed to learned 
journals by J.M. Ross and J. O'Callaghan show examples of problems being 
resolved by an appeal to internal criteria, although neither would claim to 
have been a fully fledged thoroughgoing text critic. C. Landon has also sub- 
jected the text of Jude to a thoroughgoing eclectic analysis.? 


8 Kurt Aland et al., eds., Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments (Berlin: de Gruyter). All the volumes have now appeared: 1: Die Katholischen 
Briefe (ANTF 9—1; 1987); 2: Die Paulinischen Briefe (ANTF 16-19;1991); 3: Die Apostelgeschichte 
(ANTF 20-21; 1993); 4: Die synoptischen Evangelien (ANTF 26-31; 998-2003); 5: Das Johan- 
nesevangelium (ANTF 35-38; 2005- 2009). There is felt to be no need for a volume on 
Revelation. 

9 See, e.g., the following by J.M. Ross: "The Rejected Words in Luke 9:54—56," ExpT 84 
(1972): 85-88; "Some Unnoticed Points in the Text of the New Testament," NovT 25 (1983): 
59-72; “The ‘Harder Reading’ in Textual Criticism," BT 33 (1982): 138-139; "The Genuineness 
of Luke 24:12,” ExpTim 98 (1987): 107-108; and by J. O’Callaghan: “La Variente ‘Cielo. -os’ en 
Mt. 18:18,” Faventia 8 (1986): 67-68; “Probabile armonizzazione in Mt. 10:14,” RivB 36 (1988): 
79-80; “Dissentio critica in Mt. 10:42,” Eranos 86 (1988): 163-164; "Examen antico de Mt. 
19:24,” Bib 69 (1988): 401-405; "Fluctuación textual en Mt. 20:21. 26, 27,” Bib 71(1990): 553- 
558. For Landon, see Charles Landon, A Text-Critical Study of the Epistle of Jude (JSNTSup 
135; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996). J.N. Birdsall gives a sympathetic but not 
uncritical view of thoroughgoing criticism in “Rational Criticism and the Oldest Manuscripts: 
A Comparative Study of the Bodmer and Chester Beatty Papyri of Luke,” in Studies in New 
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Even those not setting themselves up as text critics at all find themselves 
wrestling in commentaries or in theological works with textual problems; 
it is significant that many scholars writing on theologically sensitive verses 
such as Mark 13; Luke 22:19b-20; John 1:18; 1Cor 15:51; 1Pet 3:18; or Jude 
22—23 try instinctively to locate the "correct" reading within the context 
of the author's language and theology. Seldom do commentators naturally 
veer toward solutions that are based on the reputation of allegedly “good” 
manuscripts. Professional text critics such as Kurt Aland and Bruce Metzger, 
while apprehensive of some of the assumptions of thoroughgoing criticism, 
acknowledged the appropriateness of applying criteria based on internal 
considerations, as one may see in the examples they give for the praxis of 
New Testament textual criticism in their handbooks, especially when exter- 
nal considerations yield no certainty because their favored manuscripts are 
divided." 

The most consistent demonstration of the validity of the principles and 
practice of thoroughgoing textual criticism and its methodology is to be 
found in the many articles and indeed many of the book reviews written 
over a fifty-year period beginning in the late 1930s by G.D. Kilpatrick, a for- 
mer holder of the Dean Ireland Chair of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture at the 
University of Oxford." His name most readily comes to mind as the major 
practitioner of this method of textual criticism. In many ways his approach 
is mirrored in J. Schmid’s work on Revelation, and in G. Zuntz’s work too. In 
his review of my edition of Kilpatrick’s collected essays, I.A. Moir observed 
that Kilpatrick’s methodology followed a pattern.” First, Kilpatrick looked 
at all the appearances of a word or grammatical feature; he then sorted out 
all the “non-conformist” items with the help of a concordance before pro- 
ducing a generalized statement covering the individual writer or problem 


Testament Language and Text: Essays in Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of His 
Sixty-Fifth Birthday (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 39-51. 

10 K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical 
Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 
2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill. 1989), 283-316; and Metzger, Text^, 316-343. 
Analyses and descriptions of thoroughgoing criticism are given in Kobus Petzer, Die Teks 
van die Nuwe Testament (Hervormde Teologiese Studies Supplement 2; Pretoria: University 
of Pretoria, 1990), esp. 160-161; idem, “Eclecticism and the Text of the New Testament,” in 
Text and Interpretation: New Approaches in the Criticism of the New Testament (ed. P.J. Hartin 
and J.H. Petzer; NTTS 15; Leiden: Brill. 1991), 47-67. See also the critical essay by D. Flatt, 
"Thoroughgoing Eclecticism as a Method of Textual Criticism,” ResQ 18 (1975): 102-114. 

11 Many ofthe articles have been reprinted in The Principles and Practice of New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Collected Essays of G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press and Peeters, 1990). 

1? LA Moir, NovT 34 (1992): 201-207. 
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involved. Where exceptions to the norms occurred, he utilized the fullest 
apparatuses to hand to see the extent to which these exceptions were rep- 
resented in all the manuscripts. 

Where a variant existed that removed the exception and restored the 
author's normal usage, he was inclined to accept that variant as representing 
the original text. In that review Moir helpfully gathers together many of 
Kilpatrick's generalizations, and he claims that they are often of lasting 
value, deserving consideration from those who would put forward theories 
to favor particular readings. From that list the following may be profitably 
repeated here as symptomatic of the findings of his methodology: 


1. Where there is evidence of widespread alteration of the text, one 
finds little evidence of definite recensions rigorously and consistently 
elaborated. 

2. Mark and John have much the same level of language, but their styles 
are clearly distinguishable. 

3. Semitic idiom seems to have strongly influenced Ephesians. 

4. If one is not happy about the Greek text presented in Western wit- 
nesses as in some ways more probable, this does not justify one at once 
returning to the printed text. Instead one should make the evidence of 
the versions the starting point. 

5. The perfect was going out of use in ordinary Greek, and one way of 
improving the style in the direction of the older language was for 
stylistically conscious scribes to introduce it here and there. 


These and many other generalizations result from a detailed examination of 
the relevant texts. The conclusions are then applied as appropriate to deal 
with variation in the manuscript tradition. 

I have attempted to follow this example in various publications.? In the 
first Festschrift presented to Professor Metzger in 1981, I contributed an 
article in whichI tried to show how one could apply thoroughgoing eclectic 
principles to a number of variants in Mark's Gospel.‘ In that article I tried to 
demonstrate how different principles needed to be applied to solve a variety 
of textual variants. 


13 See my Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual Criticism (Estudios de Filolgia 
Neotestamentaria 3; Cordoba: el Almendro, 1992). Also see my collected essays in New Tes- 
tament Textual Criticism: The Application of Thoroughgoing Principles. Essays on Manuscripts 
and Textual Variation (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSupp 137; Leiden: Brill, 2010). 

14 “An Eclectic Textual Commentary on the Greek Text of Mark's Gospel," in New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis: Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (ed. 
EJ. Epp and G.D. Fee; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), 47-60. 
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Along these lines, one major and significant contributor to the study of 
the textual variants in Mark's Gospel is Eberhard Güting, who brought to 
fruition Heinrich Greeven's notes on Mark prepared at the time the lat- 
ter was preparing a new edition of Huck (-Lietzmann’s) Synopse.” Güting 
included Greeven's notes and to them has added his own textual commen- 
tary. Both writers are thoroughgoing critics. Greeven's synopsis used a newly 
edited text of the Gospels that was independent of the text in Aland's syn- 
opsis and was constructed along thoroughgoing lines. Anyone studying the 
variants in Mark ought to consult this textual commentary and see the 
extent to which internal criteria are decisive. En passant we ought refer 
to the monograph written by Güting (with David Mealand), Asyndeton in 
Paul,“ to see how an open-minded approach to variation can lead to sub- 
stantial conclusions being reached on a particular stylistic issue, in which 
scribal changes are all too evident. For them external evidence is not the 
sole determinant of their textual decisions. 

Among several recently published commentaries, it has been gratifying 
to see that some commentators are taking textual variants into consider- 
ation (rather than blindly following the standard critical text), and that 
the scholars assessing these do so more often taking the author's style and 
language and the context into account. Examples include Robert Jewett's 
splendidly comprehensive commentary on Romans,” Adela Yarbro Collins’ 
commentary on Mark,® Aune's commentary on Revelation,” and Howard 
Marshall's volume on the Pastorals.? While none would likely claim to be 
a follower of thoroughgoing eclecticism, nonetheless it is significant that 
when New Testament scholars like these are faced with having to explain 
variants and discuss the "original" text, the principles applied are frequently 


15 Heinrich Greeven, Textkritik des Markusevangeliums (ed. Eberhard Güting; Theologie: 
Forschung und Wissenschaft 11; Münster: LIT Verlag, 2005). 

16 Eberhard W. Güting and David L. Mealand, Asyndeton in Paul: A Text-Critical and 
Stylistical Enquiry into Pauline Style (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen Press, 1998). 

17 Robert Jowett, Romans: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007). 

18 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark: A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2007). 

19 David E. Aune, Revelation (3 vols.; Word Biblical Commentary 52 a-c; Dallas: Word 
Books, 1997; Nashville: Nelson, 1998). 

20 I, Howard Marshall in collaboration with Philip H. Towner, The Pastoral Epistles (Edin- 
burgh: T and T Clark, 1999). This volume is particularly gratifying for me because Marshall 
used material found in my doctoral thesis, submitted some forty years previously (and sub- 
sequently published as The Greek Text of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus [SD 36; Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1968]), in discussing many variants (see pp. xii, 8-9), often 
accepting my (thoroughgoing) principles and conclusions. 
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those that (though common to all forms of eclecticism) are particularly 
emphasized by the thoroughgoing textual critic. 

The objective criteria that I tried to demonstrate in my Festschrift article 
for Metzger in 1981 and that I (and others) continue to apply in other writ- 
ings concern, among other things, the style of the author, the language of 
New Testament Greek, the part played by Atticism, the role of assimilation 
(especially between parallels in the Synoptic Gospels),” issues regarding a 
longer or a shorter text, and palaeographical considerations. This work is 
ongoing, requires elaboration and extension, and deserves the attention of 
biblical scholars. 

Among the benefits such an approach may bring is that readings are not 
studied in isolation from other readings. Variants are seen in the context 
not only of the history of the Greek language but also of the style of the 
individual author and indeed of the development of early Christianity. The 
validity of variants is debated: we need to be genuine critics applying our 
critical faculty in determining the original reading. 

The criteria adopted by the thoroughgoing critics in a thorough way are in 
general the same principles accepted by those suspicious of thoroughgoing 
criticism.? The Commentary by Bruce Metzger has in its introductory pages 
a list of internal criteria that, for the most part, could be and indeed are 
used in thoroughgoing criticism. Where I have found grounds for criticism 
is that the editors of the United Bible Societies' The Greek New Testament 
(= UBSGNT) or of the allied Nestle-Aland testament (= NA) often jettison 
their own principles of internal criteria if they, or a majority of them, did 
not approve of the manuscript support for the reading that the internal 
criteria pointed to as original.” Compromises among the members of the 
committee reveal themselves in the Commentary with its talk of majority 
and minority voting. This invaluable companion to UBSGNT lays bare in a 
most revealing way the underlying tensions and decisions ofthe committee 
that produced that text. 

A second edition of Metzger's Textual Commentary was published in 
1994 to accompany the fourth edition of the Greek New Testament. It is a 


?! See my “Textual Criticism, Assimilation and the Synoptic Problem," NTS 26 (1980): 231- 
242. 

72 B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London: United 
Bible Societies, 1971; corr. ed. 1975), xxvi-xxviii. 

?3 For example, see my many reviews of the UBSGNT and the associated NA text, as well 
as the Commentary, in NovT 15 (1973): 278—300; NovT 17(1975):130-150; BT 26 (1975): 325-332; 
NovT 20 (1978): 242-247; BT 30 (1979):135-139; Bib 60 (1979): 575-577; 1S 32 (1981): 19—49; Bib 
62 (1981): 401-405, and elsewhere. 
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revealing document; both editions of his Commentary serve to explain the 
voting disagreements among the four, later five, editorial members when 
a “majority” vote had to be decisive. The supposedly democratic ideal of 
majority voting did not always succeed, and the Commentary reveals several 
places where an aggrieved and overruled editor inserted his own signed 
dissentient note registering his disagreement with the others and arguing 
instead for an alternative reading's originality.” 

Roger Omanson, A Textual Guide to the Greek New Testament? (- Guide) 
has attempted to adapt Metzger's Commentary to meet the needs of non- 
experts in textual criticism. This is a helpful and useful tool, but, once again, 
no guide to the rating letters emerges. However, both the Commentary 
and the Guide can be made use of as helpful starting-off places even for 
thoroughgoing critics and can assist their investigations into what issues are 
at stake, although they may then reach differing conclusions. 

Another and different list of criteria set out in the Alands' Text of the 
New Testament is more questionable: if their principles were applied, then 
one would certainly arrive at different results from those encouraged by 
the “rules” in the introduction to the Commentary. Their "Twelve Golden 
Rules" contain some dubious and debatable criteria in the eyes of thorough- 
going eclecticism: for instance, rule 4 (external criteria should supersede 
internal), or rule 7 (the original reading should be found in a widely spread 
number of significant manuscripts). 

Details of how thoroughgoing eclecticism approaches text-critical prob- 
lems may be seen in a few examples briefly summarized now. At Matt 27:16 
and 17, the name Jesus Barabbas should be in the text. One can understand 
why later scribes would avoid the sacred name, Jesus, allied to Barabbas 
of all people. It is more difficult to argue how the name was added later 
by scribes. At Mark 1:41 it is more likely that the text describing Jesus as 
“angry” is original. Scribes attempted to soften this expression of human- 
ity and therefore replaced the word with another; a change in the opposite 
direction is less likely, given the history of Christian doctrine. As evidence 
that thoroughgoing critics are alert to matters historical (and I refer later to 
the charge made that this method is blind to the history of the text), I also 
note that those variants in the opening chapters of Luke's Gospel (e.g., Luke 
2:33, 41) and in Mark 6:3 or Matt 1:16 that describe Joseph as Jesus’ father 


24 For a thorough discussion of the rating letters, see Kent Clarke, Textual Optimism: A 
Critique of the United Societies' Greek New Testament (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1997). 

?5 Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006. 

26 Aland and Aland, Text, 279-282. 
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are compatible with the likely aims of the first-century author; the variants 
denying Joseph's paternity are likely to be secondary, introduced by scribes 
determined to avoid readings that cast doubt on the virgin birth tradition. 

An awareness of the development of Christian doctrine also encourages 
thoroughgoing eclectic critics in accepting the originality ofthe longer text 
at Luke 22:43-44. Increasing devotion to Jesus and higher christological 
claims would persuade scribes to delete these verses. Another motive in 
this particular case is that the parallels in the other gospels do not have 
these details, and much textual activity throughout the Gospels centers 
on the changes introduced by scribes to assimilate parallel passages in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Elsewhere I have shown how an awareness of assimilation 
by scribes can temper the way one reads different synopsis texts." A rule 
of thumb that one should apply is that a variant that makes parallel texts 
dissimilar is more likely to be original than one that makes parallels agree. 
This rule applies particularly for work on the Gospels but can also apply 
to the Old Testament citations found in the New Testament: the rule then 
would state that variants that harmonize a quotation to the wording of, 
particularly, the Septuagint are likely to be due to scribal emendation. 

An appreciation of the Arian controversies and the effect these had on 
the text would doubtless encourage the acceptance ofthe reading o08£ 6 vióc 
at Matt 24:36. The longer reading is likely to be original: the orthodox are 
unlikely to have added words to Holy Writ that imply a limitation on Jesus' 
knowledge and a subordinationist relationship to God. An awareness of 
another early Christian debate, this time Nestorianism, may be significant in 
assessing the statement found in some witnesses at Heb 2:9 that when Jesus 
died he was ywpic 0200; the controversies centering on Nestorius’ discussion 
of the nature of the person of the incarnate Christ may have influenced 
scribes opposed to Nestorianism to change the apparently difficult idea 
present in the original text of Hebrews that in death Jesus was “apart from 
God.” 

Another prominent historical emphasis that is used effectively in a thor- 
oughgoing approach to textual criticism is the role and influence of Atti- 
cism. Developments in the Greek language in the centuries after the compo- 
sition of the New Testament show that scribes, who were often the educated 
men of their day, are likely to have come under the influence of stylists and 
grammarians who advocated a return to the vocabulary and usage of clas- 


27 See my “Printed Editions of Greek Synopses and their Influence on the Synoptic Prob- 
lem,” in The Four Gospels: 1992: Festschrift Frans Neirynck (ed. F. van Segbroeck et al.; 3 vols.; 
BETL 100; Leuven: Leuven University Press and Peeters, 1992), 1:337-357- 
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sical standards as a reaction to the Hellenistic Greek of the first century. 
Some of these guides to grammar and usage have survived, and they are 
useful sources of information about what was and what was not consid- 
ered to be "good" Greek. An awareness of the Atticist movement and its 
influence means that when one is confronted, as one often is, by a Koine 
variant and an Attic variant, the former is likely to be original, other things 
being equal. Gordon Fee once stated that the opposite principle seems to 
be as true, namely, that scribes may have preferred Koine and Septuagintal 
idioms to classical; but such a move would go against the historical tra- 
dition that can be demonstrated from the grammars and manuals on style 
that have survived, such as those by Moeris and Phrynichus. 

Just as one favors a Hellenistic reading rather than an Atticizing reading, 
so, when assessing variants, one favors a Semitic or non-Greek expression 
in preference to a good Greek expression, other things being equal. This 
again is a rule of thumb generally accepted as reasonable by text critics 
of different schools. Thoroughgoing critics, however, attempt to apply this 
principle, as they do other principles, in a consistent way. Given that several 
of the New Testament authors wrote Greek as a second language and that 
their mother tongue was a Semitic language, it is not surprising that non- 
Greek expressions and word order influenced their written Greek. We can 
see even in the New Testament itself how Matthew and Luke improved 
on the language and style they found in Mark. It is similarly not surprising 
that scribes carried on in that tradition. Semitic word order in variants at 
Mark 1:27; John 7:8; and 8:51 is to be preferred to readings that obliterate 
such a feature. Other similar Semitic features occur throughout the critical 
apparatus of the New Testament, and these merit attention as potentially 
original readings. 

The application of the preceding considerations can be seen in the work 
of other textual critics to whom we now turn, principally Bart Ehrman and 
David Parker. Ehrman succeeded in broadening the appeal of textual criti- 
cism and placed it at the forefront of many scholars' attention in his much 
acclaimed monograph The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture.” He discusses, 
in addition to theological cruces already noted above (e.g., Mark 1:1, 41; or 


28 G.D. Fee, “P75, P66 and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria,” 
in New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. R.N. Longenecker and M.C. Tenney, Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45, esp. 41; repr. in E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee, Studies in the Theory 
and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 247- 
273, esp. 269. 

29 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; 2nd 
ed., 2011). 
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Heb 2:9) many similar variants, such as those at 1John 4:3. In the process he 
accepts a reading at Luke 3:22 with D and favors a variant at John 118 with 
A C O because these represent the earliest form of the teaching. Through- 
out, Ehrman's main concern is to plot the likeliest directions of change. His 
arguments are often compatible with the principles and findings of thor- 
oughgoing textual criticism. He is not always swayed by the alleged weight 
of the manuscript attestation for each variant. One of Ehrman's protégés, 
Wayne C. Kannaday, has adopted a similar position to his mentor as he looks 
for sociological motives behind change to the text of the New Testament.” 
Many ofhis chosen readings go against the Nestle text.? Once more a writer 
uses principles that are found in the thoroughgoing text-critic’s corral.” 

David Parker, also restricting his survey to the canonical Gospels, pub- 
lished The Living Text of the Gospels in 1997.9? He discusses inter alia the 
Paternoster, the Pericope de Adultera, and the differing forms of Jesus’ pro- 
nouncements on divorce. His conclusions that these and other passages 
were subjected to interpretative rewriting and that no one text type or 
manuscript was free from such contamination are shared by practitioners 
of thoroughgoing textual criticism. 

Many of the alterations noted so far were readings that were introduced 
deliberately by scribes. Other variants in the New Testament manuscript 
tradition are likely to have come about accidentally. I now need to say a 
word about palaeography. An awareness of the kinds of change likely to 
occur when long documents are copied by hand is helpful. The accidental 
shortening of a text, especially if one can demonstrate homoeoteleuton 
or the like, is a commonplace. The thoroughgoing critic is inclined to the 
maxim that the longer reading is likely to be the original, other things being 
equal. To shorten a text is frequently accidental and a fault to which a 


30 Wayne C. Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of the 
Influence of Apologetic Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels (Text-Critical Studies 5; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004). 

3! See ibid., 244. 

32 A confessedly thoroughgoing text critic to add to the fold is Jeffrey J. Kloha, whose 
analysis of variants in 1Corinthians was submitted for a Ph.D. at the University of Leeds in 
2006 and is now awaiting publication in the ANTF series. Also see the four-volume discussion 
of the distinctiveness and coherence of the Western text in Acts by Josep Rius-Camps and 
Jenny Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae (Library of New Testament 
Studies 257, 302, 365, 415; New York: T and T Clark, 2004-2009); the methodology here is 
compatible with thoroughgoing textual criticism's concerns for consistency and authors' 
language and style. See also Peter R. Rodgers, Text and Story: Narrative Studies in New 
Testament Textual Criticism (Eugene, Or.: Pickwick Publications, 2011). 

33 D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997). 
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careless or tired scribe may be prone. To add to a text demands conscious 
mental effort. The longer texts at, among many other places, Matt 1:26 and 
Mark 15:28 thus commend themselves as original. 

One may observe that in the previous paragraphs, as elsewhere, I qual- 
ify many of the rules that a thoroughgoing critic ought to bear in mind 
with the catch-all exclusion *other things being equal." Such cautiousness is 
characteristic of the approach. One cannot necessarily apply any one prin- 
ciple unthinkingly: differing, sometimes conflicting, evidence needs to be 
weighed critically. In the nature of the case, one cannot draw up a hierarchy 
of criteria to be applied seriatim. For instance, if, in applying the criterion 
that the longer reading is likely to be the original, it becomes apparent that 
that text is blatantly uncharacteristic of the author, then one would not 
accept the longer text on that occasion. Thoroughgoing eclecticism has to 
adopt a pragmatic approach to criteria; the methodology requires that prin- 
ciples be applied rationally, and, to that extent, the old name "rational crit- 
icism" may be preferable to and more realistic than the inflexible-sounding 
term “thoroughgoing criticism." In practice the “other things" I have in mind 
are the language, theology, and style of the individual authors. 

Knowledge of the individual author's language and usage is thus a pre- 
requisite in a thoroughgoing eclectic approach to textual criticism. For this 
reason I have attempted to encourage an appreciation of New Testament 
language in general and the usage of each of the writers. Those not favor- 
ably disposed to this method of textual criticism recognize the validity of 
cataloguing and detailing examples of usage but sometimes sound warn- 
ing signals. For instance, Metzger does not see why a writer should not 
occasionally vary his style, nor does he see why an alert scribe should not 
sometimes impose a consistent usage on his author that was not there to 
begin with. Such warnings need to be taken aboard, but I wonder if such 
changes really occurred. If, for example, one can show that Mark always and 
only thought ofa large gathering of people as a singular group, “a crowd,” as 
in fact is the case, with some forty firm instances ofthe singular of the noun 
öyAog, then a variant giving the plural in 10:1 will not commend itself as origi- 
nal. The reading öyAoı there is more likely to have been introduced by assim- 
ilation to the parallel in Matthew, who here, as at several other places, does 


34 See my "The Text and Language of the Endings of Mark's Gospel," TZ 27 (1971): 255-262; 
"The Language and Style of the Concluding Doxology to the Epistle to the Romans," ZNW 72 
(1981):124-130; and also my edition of C. H. Turner's seminal studies on Mark in The Language 
and Style of the Gospel of Mark (NovTSup 71; Leiden: Brill, 1993). 

35 In his review of my edition of Kilpatrick's essays in TLZ 117 (1992): 32-33. 
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use the plural. To argue for the originality ofthe plural at Mark 102 (which is 
found in all printed editions), as Metzger's warning might encourage one to 
do, on the basis of an argument that Mark varies his usage and that here, and 
here only, he wished to convey the idea of different groups of people con- 
verging on Jesus, is unconvincing. Such an argument would assume that the 
reading giving the singular noun and associated verb has been introduced 
to Mark by a scribe who, despite lacking our modern reference tools such 
as a concordance, recognized that the plural here was incompatible with 
Markan usage elsewhere and tried to remove Mark's inconsistency! 

In assembling examples of authors' usage and style, one is helped nowa- 
days by reference works, concordances, grammars, and a full critical appa- 
ratus. To build up a picture ofa stylistic or other feature, one needs to collect 
all the firm instances of that feature (i.e., examples for which there are no 
known variants). Having done that, one then needs to assess those places 
where the feature is not firm (i.e., where there are variants) and resolve 
the uncertainties.*° This method seems necessary and helpful. One needs, 
however, to be aware of warnings that have been made, stating that a so- 
called firm example of a given feature is really no more than a feature for 
which there is at present no known variant, and that at some point in the 
future a manuscript may come to light that destroys the previously unchal- 
lenged firmness of a particular feature by exposing a new alternative read- 
ing. In practice one seldom comes across many genuinely new variants (as 
opposed to merely orthographical variants) in newly published collations 
or even in an apparatus as exhaustive as those in, say, the Text und Textwert 
series. But the warning is well taken: thoroughgoing critics need to cast their 
nets as widely as possible before basing a text-critical decision on what is 
said to be a particular and invariable instance of an author's practice. 

I now set out four brief notes, based on previously published articles,” to 
show how one can apply internal criteria to textual problems: 


1. "The land of Egypt” in New Testament Greek normally has Atyurtog 
without the article in apposition to yf as in the LXX, but sometimes variants 
omit y and add the article before Atyuntos. Variants are to be seen at Acts 


36 Cf. my articles: “Knpas, Xov Ienpoc, o ITerpoc: An Examination of New Testament 
Usage," NovT 14 (1972): 241-286; “Jerusalem in Acts and the Gospels” NTS 23 (1977): 462-469; 
and elsewhere. 

37 I used these examples first in “In Defence of Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New Tes- 
tament Textual Criticism," ResQ 21 (1973): 95-115, esp. 106-108; and “A Second Look at the 
United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament,” BT 26 (1975): 325-332. 
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7:11; 7:36; 7:40; 1317; Heb 8:9; and Jude 5. Printed editions usually have y + 
anarthrous Atyurtog at all places except Acts 7:1. This is because there only 
the manuscripts E H P S and the Byzantine cursives have this formula. At 
other places the “strong” manuscripts read xp, If the arguments are true for 
those places, why not at Acts 7:11 also? 


2. At Acts 7:56, deoö should be read instead of &v@owmov. Stylistically con- 
scious scribes would have had good reasons to try to reduce the occurrences 
of 0:00 in this context. But the reading &v@pwmov creates a unique occur- 
rence of the term vióc tod dvdpwrnou outside the Gospels. It was obviously a 
popular title in the early church, but there are no theological reasons why 
Stephen should be the only character apart from Jesus to use the title. The 
reading deoö is supported by few manuscripts and, as a consequence, is usu- 
ally ignored by editors influenced by such considerations. 


3. At Mark 6:41, Metzger's Commentary tells us that paðytýç is more likely 
to be followed by a dependent genitive than not, and that when variation 
occurs between the inclusion and omission of the possessive, the former is 
likely to be original. With this reasoning I concur wholeheartedly, because 
various people and groups in the Gospels had their disciples, but later in 
the life of the church, *disciples" unless further distinguished, tended to 
mean Jesus' disciples. Thus scribes sometimes felt able to omit what they 
considered to be redundant pronouns, a practice consistent with a general 
tendency to reduce the allegedly excessive use of possessive pronouns. 
Hence there is much variation. As far as paðythç with adtod is concerned, 
variants occur at, among other places, Matt 8:21; 15:36; 16:5; 17:10; 19:10; 
20:17; Luke 12:22; 20:45; and John 20:30. Although the Commentary was 
prepared to apply its own principle at Mark 6:41, it does not do so at these 
other verses. There it omits or brackets the possessive, often because the 
characteristic brevity of the so-called Alexandrian text commended itself to 
the committee. 


4. Principle II.B.1.a in Metzger’s Commentary claims that author's style needs 
to be taken into account, and with this I also agree. In practice, however, 
only a thoroughgoing critic would apply this principle consistently. For 
example, Johannine usage seems to suggest that the author used erc 
only in the predicative position (3:33; 5:31, 32; 7:18; 813) and &Andıvös only in 
the attributive position (1:9; 4:23, 37; 6:32; 15:1; 17:3). Both are synonymous. 
But UBSGNT and NA texts read @AnPıvös at John 7:28. This reading creates 
a unique occurrence of the predicative use of this adjective. Unsuspecting 
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translators might think that a different meaning is required. Such is not 
the case, as &àv9jc should be read. One should also avoid &Anftvdg at John 
4:37 and accept the variant as original. One should also read &An§%j¢ at John 
19:35 and at 816, where the Commentary states that the external support 
for aAndıvög influenced the editorial committee. The author's style should 
have been the decisive factor throughout in establishing a more accurate 
and consistent text. 


Although the method I have been describing here emphasizes the cult ofthe 
best reading rather than the cult of the best manuscript(s), manuscripts in 
thoroughgoing eclecticism are more than mere carriers ofreadings, as some 
critics of this method have implied. Knowledge of readings should pre- 
cede a knowledge of manuscripts, but one should not apply that principle 
uncritically. For example, if a particular manuscript consistently expands 
the nomina sacra because of pious or liturgical influences, then one will 
view a variant involving the divine names in that manuscript with suspi- 
cion, even though on other grounds and in other manuscripts the variant 
may qualify for sympathetic consideration. Such an opinion ofa manuscript 
would become apparent to the observant critic on the basis of work analyz- 
ing many variation units. One would not judge a manuscript by a precon- 
ceived assessment of it based on its age, provenance, or background, but 
would arrive at an assessment after analyzing the individual manuscript's 
performance over a whole range of textual variation of differing types. 
Those who are suspicious of thoroughgoing criticism are so in part be- 
cause the resultant text is sometimes (but not as often as claimed) sup- 
ported by only a few manuscripts. Metzger objects to the many such read- 
ings printed as the text in Kilpatrick's diglot editions because they have 
“meager external support."? These include a reading at John 19:35 read by 
x 124, and a reading at Matt 22:7 read only by cursive 33. In many ways such 
criticisms strike home. One is obviously more content if one can find sup- 
port for one's preferred reading in a fair number of manuscripts, but one 
has to admit that occasionally there is indeed only meager external sup- 
port. This is because of the vagaries of textual transmission. One has to 
allow for the following possibility: a secondary reading will have occasion- 


38 For example, E.C. Colwell, “Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program,” in Transitions in 
Biblical Scholarship (ed. LC Rylaarsdam; Essays in Divinity 6; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1968), 131-156, esp. 137; reprinted in idem, Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 1969), 148—171, esp. 154. 

39 Metzger, Text*, 225. 
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ally been repeated in hundreds of manuscripts, the majority of which have 
chanced to survive, whereas the text deemed to be the original is now found 
in only a handful of surviving copies. Sometimes the survival of one partic- 
ular form of the text was encouraged and unwelcome differences actively 
expunged. 

Another criticism of thoroughgoing methodology is that it is said to 
ignore the history of the textual tradition. Such is the tenor of comments 
by G.D. Fee and EJ. Epp.? Similar warnings can be found in the writing of 
Kurt Aland." If one argues, as thoroughgoing text critics do, that the bulk 
of deliberate changes were made to the text prior to the acknowledgment 
of the canonical status of the New Testament, then one is not ignoring the 
history of the text. For instance, Kilpatrick regularly employs Vogels' the- 
ory that virtually all variants had been created by the year 200. Acceptance 
of this theory means that the date of the source for a given reading, be it a 
fourth-, seventh-, or eleventh-century manuscript, does not matter, because 
one may be convinced that the reading goes back beyond the year 200 and 
therefore into a period from which virtually no manuscripts survive. Thus 
external evidence as such is of little relevance. In any case, thoroughgo- 
ing critics recognize and comment on the interrelationship of manuscripts 
and the conventionally accepted manuscript groupings. (D.C. Parker in his 
recent primer? seems inclined to follow the lead given by the director 
of the Institute for New Testament Textual Research in Münster, Holger 
Strutwolf, that we should now abandon all talk of text types. In that, Strut- 
wolf is being consistent with his emphasis on Teststellen that display all 
manuscripts' readings regardless of their former textual classification by 
"type.") 

Itis one ofthe strengths in the method of thoroughgoing criticism that it 
tries to find not only the original text amid the entire manuscript tradition 


?9 G.D. Fee, “Rigorous or Reasoned Eclecticism—Which?” in Studies in New Testament 
Language and Text (ed. Elliott), 174—197, esp. 178-179; repr. in E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee, Studies 
in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1993), 124-140, esp. 126-127; E.J. Epp, "The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual 
Criticism: Solution or Symptom?" HTR 69 (1976): 211-257, esp. 255; repr. in Epp and Fee, Stud- 
ies, 141-173, esp. 171-172, and in EJ. Epp, Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: 
Collected Essays 1962-2004 (NovTSup 116; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 125-173: idem, "The Twentieth 
Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism," JBL 93 (1974): 386—414, esp. 404—405; 
repr. in Epp and Fee, Studies, 83-108, esp. 99, and in Epp, Perspectives, 59-100. 

^! K, Aland et al., eds., Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments II: Die Paulinischen Briefe, vol. 1 (ANTF 16: Berlin: de Gruyter, 1991), 166-167. 

42 D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and their Texts (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 174. 
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but also an explanation of the origin and history of the development ofthe 
tradition. Thoroughgoing eclecticism, especially as practiced by Kilpatrick, 
maintains the place of the texts and their transmission within the longer his- 
tory of the Greek language; many ofthe examples he adduces when assess- 
ing variants come from contemporary writers and grammarians rather than 
modern scholars. 

But the criticisms of opponents of the method deserve less respect when 
one sees how they lead by example, sometimes actually promoting a thor- 
oughgoing eclectic line of reasoning! Wikgren, one of the editors of UBS- 
GNT, argues in Metzger's Commentary at Jas 5:20 for a reading on grounds 
of intrinsic probability. At Mark 10:2 he, and Metzger, prefer a reading con- 
sonant with the author's style. At Jude 5 the three non-American committee 
members argue for a reading that agrees with the author's style. In all these 
instances, the alternatives have what is alleged to be "stronger" manuscript 
support. Metzger, again as revealed from statements ad loc in his Commen- 
tary, is prepared to argue for readings being original on grounds other than 
purely documentary at Matt 23:4; John 1:3-4; Acts 2:38; 5:28; 10:17; and 1Cor 
6:1, among others. All this shows that from time to time editors were pre- 
pared to go along a thoroughgoing eclectic road. Sometimes the printed 
text itself betrays readings that do not have the support of the favored 
manuscripts; see, for example, the readings printed as original at Acts 4:33; 
Heb 7:1; 12:3; and Rev 18:3, this last with only little minuscule support. Acts 
16:12 has as the text a conjectured reading. Even the most rigorous thorough- 
going critic balks at conjectural emendation.* 

Sometimes UBSGNT and NA print as the text the reading of only two 
manuscripts, admittedly the two favorites of Westcott and Hort, x and B 
(e.g., at Mark 9:29). The printed text ending Mark at 16:8 is based principally 
on the testimony of these two manuscripts. In this instance modern schol- 
arship is, in general, willing to accept this verdict on Mark's Gospel. Thor- 
oughgoing eclecticism would be happy to accept the evidence not because 
it seems to have been the reading of these two particular manuscripts, but 
because the language, style, and theology of the longer text brand it as sec- 


55 Fee's jibe that the logical conclusion of the pursuit of author's style should lead to 
emending the text to render the author consistent is made in JBL 89 (1970): 505-506, in 
a review of my analysis of all the variants in the Pastoral Epistles (The Greek Text of the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus [SD 36; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press. 1968]). It is 
ironic that twenty years later he offers to emend the text of 1Cor 14:34-35 by suggesting in 
his commentary that the verses were not original to Paul (The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
[NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987], 699-708). Thus he offers a conjecture that these two 
verses are secondary—even though all the manuscripts contain them! 
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ondary to the original text of Mark. If the shorter text is in two manuscripts 
only, then so be it.“ 

As promised, above, I now turn to the Editio critica maior, of which 
the first volume on the Catholic Epistles has been printed. Its transparent 
editorial methods are to be applauded, as too is its exemplary layout for text 
and apparatus, and the accompanying volumes of background information 
and explanatory notes. The text itself is, however, very disappointing: this 
"brave new text" differs but little from Nestle 27! It is as if the Nestle-Aland 
text casts its mesmerizing shadows over those establishing the ECM text, 
as this text of the Catholic Epistles exhibits only two changes in James, 
seven in 1Peter, eight in 2Peter, three in 1John, and three in Jude. As work 
progressed changes were made: in Jas 2:4 a new reading was adopted after 
the initial publication, and even a conjecture has been permitted to stand 
for the text in 2Pet 310. Some crumbs of comfort may be had from words 
in the running line of text that are accompanied by a bold dot (or “bullet 
point"): this device signals readings where a designated alternative is said 
to be as valid as the text of the running line to be the Ausgangstext.** Thus 
at least there readers are invited to take up the opportunity to adapt the 
running text. 

Gert Mink's Coherence-Based Genealogical Method“ (CBGM) will be 
harnessed for establishing the critical text of John (the next volume in the 
ECM series). It will be intriguing to see how work proceeds and what text 
emerges using his methodology; whether that methodology will succeed to 
convince the scholarly world remains to be seen. 

Mink analyzes the relation between the form of text in different manu- 
scripts at each unit of variation. These "substemmata" are recorded in an 
electronic database that is analyzed to determine the "textual flow" from 
manuscript to manuscript. These local stemmata can then be analyzed to 
see how consistent this flow between individual manuscripts is. In practice 
one will obviously limit the search to certain selected (or, self-selected) 
manuscripts.” It looks as if the original or Ausgangstext could theoretically 


44 The endings of Mark figure in the studies by Parker and by Kannada, mentioned above. 
A full discussion of the textual problem from differing text-critical viewpoints, including 
thoroughgoing textual criticism, is found in David Alan Black, ed., Perspectives on the Ending 
of Mark (Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 2008). 

45 There are eleven such places in the text line with a bold dot in James, fifty-one in 1 and 
2 Peter; thirteen in 1John, and fifteen in the fascicule containing 2 and 3John and Jude. 

46 Evaluated as “brilliant” by Parker in his Introduction, 169. 

47 This necessarily brief and inadequate summary needs to be supplemented. For that 
see G. Mink, “Ein umfassende Genealogie der neutestamentlichen Uberlieferung,” NTS 39 
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be located anywhere in the manuscript tradition and that the direction of 
change could be manifested in any other manuscript(s): manuscripts are 
merely "tradents" of the tradition. 

The resurgence of support in recent years for a return to the textus recep- 
tus is significant.“ From a different point of view is the prototype The Gospel 
according to John in the Byzantine Tradition, edited by Roderic L. Mullen 
and others on behalf of the United Bible Societies in order to demonstrate 
the varieties of the Byzantine text in about sixty-five manuscript witnesses 
(continuous text and lectionaries) collated against Gregory-Aland MS 35, 
a manuscript deemed to be a pure representative of the Kr text type (a 
well-controlled Byzantine text) as defined by von Soden.” This edition is 
published partly with Orthodox churches in mind. 

Dissatisfaction with the widely distributed UBSGNT coming from what- 
ever quarter serves to strengthen the hand of thoroughgoing textual critics, 
whose own methodology and agenda may often be diametrically opposed 
to those of the erstwhile Majority Text Society, at least by drawing atten- 
tion to the open character of many textual decisions. Even those respon- 
sible for the UBSGNT have quietly dropped references to it as the “stan- 
dard" text. The preface to the fourth edition of the UBSGNT recognizes 
that the text it presents is now no longer inviolable: "The text of the edi- 
tion remains unchanged. This should not be misunderstood to mean that 
the editors now consider the text as established" (p. viii). This, then, is a 


(1993): 481-499, and idem, "Editing and Genealogical Studies: The New Testament," Literary 
and Linguistic Computing 15 (2000): 51-56. See also the essay by Wasserman in this volume 
(chapter 21 above); also pp. 85-88; 505-507; and 560—565. 

48 Advocates of the textus receptus and, by extension, the King James Version castigate 
textual decisions favoring a Westcott-Hort approach. Similarly those favoring the majority 
text, such as many ofthe members of the Majority Text Society (now defunct since the death 
in 2008 of Zane Hodges) and other ginger groups, while no supporters of thoroughgoing 
eclecticism, serve nevertheless to provide some ammunition appropriate to thoroughgo- 
ing eclecticism in their often virulent attacks on the critical text, USBGNT/NA. These views, 
although often not couched in terms expected in contemporary academic debate, never- 
theless often pinpoint perceived shortcomings in the text that results from the cult of the 
“best” manuscripts, or from the so-called local-genealogical method of textual criticism. The 
Majority Text is available in the editions by Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad, The Greek 
New Testament according to the Majority Text (2d ed.; Nashville: Nelson, 1985), or Maurice 
A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, The New Testament in the Original Greek according to 
the Byzantine/ Majority Textform (Atlanta: Original Word, 1991), and idem, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform 2005 (Southborough: Chilton, 2005). See also 
the Trinitarian Bible Society's reissue of the textus receptus (London, 1976). 

49 The Gospel according to John in the Byzantine Tradition, ed. for the United Bible Societies 
by Roderic L. Mullen with Simon Crisp and D.C. Parker (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
2007). 
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healthy acknowledgment that work on the text of the New Testament is still 
continuing.” 

Thus, if editors can use the (perfectly proper) principles of internal prob- 
abilities when their favored manuscripts do not lead to conclusive results, 
and when they (inexplicably) allow themselves to be persuaded to print, 
occasionally, a brave reading that goes against their norm, why should we 
not urge a consistent application of the rules of thumb of internal consid- 
erations? If this were done, thoroughgoing eclecticism would then be fully 
in operation. Those of us advocating such a policy are all too aware that 
this method does not solve every textual problem, but then neither does 
the application of internal and external criteria in what is frequently an 
uneasy alliance. A definitive and convincing evaluation cannot be found 
for every textual difficulty. But the criteria adopted by thoroughgoing crit- 
ics are capable of offering adequate explanations for a high percentage of 
such problems, and this is perhaps as much as one ought to expect of any 
method. 

A Greek New Testament resulting from this activity remains a desidera- 
tum. Kilpatrick’s diglot texts were a step in the right direction, but they did 
not cover the whole of the New Testament and in any case were released 
only to a limited public. The diglots were intended as a first step toward a 
truly thoroughgoing edition of the text: he intended to print an even more 
radically different text, but his long-awaited third edition of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society text was jettisoned by the society, once it was per- 
suaded to support instead the UBS text. In the meantime more modest, 
but no less important, tasks await workers in the text-critical vineyard. Fur- 
ther research analyzing New Testament authors’ language and style, tracing 
the history of the Greek of the early Christian centuries, as well as studies 
of particular textual variants are all essential requirements needing urgent 
attention. 


50 Cf. also NA27 45*-46*: “The purpose of the 27th edition remains the same as that of the 
26th edition. It intends to provide the user with a well-founded working text together with 
the means of verifying it or alternatively of correcting it.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


REASONED ECLECTICISM IN 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Michael W. Holmes 


INTRODUCTION 


New Testament textual critics work with two categories of evidence, con- 
ventionally designated as “external” (provided by the manuscripts them- 
selves, including relative age, geographic distribution, and relative weight of 
the witnesses) and as "internal" (dealing with scribal habits and practice, on 
the one hand, and authorial style and vocabulary, on the other). To do jus- 
tice to both sorts of evidence, nearly all contemporary textual critics utilize 
a methodological approach generally known as “reasoned eclecticism.” In 
this approach, one fundamental guideline governs all other considerations: 
atany given point of variation, the variant most likely to represent the initial 
text is the one that best accounts for the existence ofthe others. It is impor- 
tant to emphasize that "best accounts for" is to be understood as encom- 
passing both internal and external considerations. It is precisely on this 
point of encompassing all the evidence that competing approaches such 
as “thoroughgoing eclecticism" (which privileges internal evidence almost 
exclusively) and a "historical documentary" approach (which emphasizes 
more strongly external evidence) fall short, in that each argues for the pri- 
ority of variants on the basis of only part of the total available evidence or 
considerations. 

Rather than set aside, almost on an a priori basis, part of the available 
evidence, reasoned eclecticism seeks to asses each instance of variation on 
its own terms, applying, as applicable, both external and internal consid- 
erations in combination, evaluating the character ofthe variants in light of 
the manuscript evidence and vice versa, to determine which variant (if any) 
best accounts for the existence of the others and thus should be considered 
as the earliest recoverable form of the text. 
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In his 1934 handbook, Léon Vaganay described an evenhanded approach to 
textual criticism, which he characterized as the “la méthode éclectique." At 
nearly the same time, M.-J. Lagrange advocated a similar approach, which 
he termed /a critique rationelle, a phrase that came over into English as 
"rational criticism," often used synonymously with "eclecticism." As used by 
Vaganay, Lagrange, and others, such as Colwell and Birdsall, the term desig- 
nated an approach that sought to bring to bear on every textual decision all 
available evidence, internal and external, in a synergistic or complementary 
fashion? 

But already in 1947 Colwell observed that ^within this eclecticism inter- 
nal evidence increasingly outweighs the external in the judgment of the 
critics." This developing emphasis is most evident in the work of G.D. Kil- 
patrick, who used a number of terms—“rational criticism,” or “thoroughgo- 
ing" or “consistent” or “rigorous” or “impartial” eclecticism—to describe an 
approach that relies almost exclusively on internal evidence as a basis for 
textual decisions. Thus Kilpatrick spawned a narrower and more restricted 
definition of the term.5 


! L. Vaganay, Initiation à la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament (Paris: Bloud and Gay, 
1934); ET, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (St. Louis: Herder, 
1937), 91-92 (2d ed., entiérement revue et actualisée par Christian-Bernard Amphoux, Paris: 
Cerf, 1986), 129; ET, Leon Vaganay, An Introduction to New Testament Textual Criticism (rev. 
and updated by C.-B. Amphoux; trans. J. Heimerdinger; English ed. amplified and updated 
by Amphoux and Heimerdinger; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 86-88. 

? M... Lagrange, Critique textuelle, vol. 2: La critique rationelle (2d ed: EBib; Paris: Gabal- 
da, 1935), esp. 27-40. On “rational criticism" and “eclecticism,” see E.C. Colwell, “Genealogical 
Method: Its Achievements and Its Limitations,” JBL 66 (1947): 109-133; repr. in Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1969), 63-83; and J.N. Birdsall, "The New Testament Text,” in The Cambridge 
History of the Bible, vol. 1: From the Beginnings to Jerome (ed. P.R. Ackroyd and C.F. Evans; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 317. 

3 With due allowances for his distinctive emphases (cf. Colwell, “Genealogical Method,” 
129-130; repr. in Studies, 80-81), Lagrange is much closer in terms of method to Vaganay and 
Colwell, for example (see La critique rationnelle, 27—28), than he is to Kilpatrick, with whom 
he is sometimes associated; cf. B. M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, 
Corruption, and Restoration (3d ed.; New York: Oxford, 1992), 176 n. 1; and J. Neville Birdsall, 
"The Recent History of New Testament Textual Criticism (from Westcott and Hort, 1881, to 
the present" ANRW 2.26.1 (ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 157-158. 

^ Colwell, "Genealogical Method,” 129 (repr. in Studies, 80). 

5 Cf. the usage in the ist (1964) edition of Metzger, Text, 175-176. For a bibliography of 
Kilpatrick's writings, consult J.K. Elliott, ed., Studies in New Testament Language and Text: 
Essays in Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of His Sixty-fifth Birthday (NovTSupp 
44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 4—13; The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: 
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An influential essay by G.D. Fee brought a degree of clarity and consis- 
tency to general usage: he labeled Kilpatrick's approach “rigorous eclecti- 
cism" and the broader approach of Lagrange and Colwell "reasoned eclec- 
ticism.” This usage became somewhat standard." But differences still re- 
mained: Kilpatrick's student, J.K. Elliott, used the terms “radical” or “thor- 
oughgoing eclecticism" Rogers suggested the label “New Eclecticism"? and 
the Alands, wishing to avoid any reference to "eclecticism," labeled their 
approach “the local-genealogical method,” even though it exemplifies a rea- 
soned eclecticism.” 


Collected Essays of G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1990). 

$ GD. Fee, “Rigorous or Reasoned Eclecticism—Which?” in Studies in New Testament 
Language and Text: Essays in Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of His Sixty- 
fifth Birthday (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSupp 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 174-197; repr. in Eldon 
J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual 
Criticism (SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 124-140. Neither question-begging term is 
particularly felicitous and should not, as Metzger has noted (Text, 176), be taken to imply that 
other methods are less "rigorous" or "reasonable." 

7 For example, Epp at one point proposed (and employed) the more analytic terminology 
of "eclectic specialist" and "eclectic generalist" ("The Eclectic Method in New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Solution or Symptom?" HTR 69 [1976]: 211-257; repr. in Epp and Fee, 
Studies, 141-173; repr. in Eldon Jay Epp, Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: 
Collected Essays, 1962-2004 [NovTSup 116; Leiden: Brill, 2005], 125-173), but subsequently 
utilized Fee's terminology (E.J. Epp, "Textual Criticism," in The New Testament and Its Modern 
Interpreters [ed. EJ. Epp and G.W. MacRae, SL: Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989], 75-126, here 
94—97, 101; repr. as "Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in Epp, Perspectives, 227—283); cf. also M.W. Holmes, "New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in Introducing New Testament Interpretation (ed. S. McKnight; Guides to New 
Testament Exegesis 1; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1989), 55. 

8 See, e.g., J.K. Elliott, “In Defence of Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New Testament 
Textual Criticism," ResQ 21 (1978): 95-115, or idem, "Keeping Up with Recent Studies XV: New 
Testament Textual Criticism," ExpTim 99 (1987): 43-44; idem, "Thoroughgoing Eclecticism 
in New Testament Textual Criticism" (ch. 26 in the present volume). 

9? P.R. Rodgers, "The New Eclecticism,” NovT 34 (1992): 388-397. Rodgers’ claim that NT 
textual criticism is "headed toward ... a new eclecticism,” while rightly appreciative of Kil- 
patrick's important contributions, overlooks significant aspects of the history of the eclec- 
tic method and overstates the methodological impact of his contributions. The description 
Rogers gives (on p. 394) of this “new eclecticism"—"a method that considers both external 
and internal criteria as of equal importance in determining the original text"—appears to be 
almost identical to the method outlined by Vaganay in 1934 (Introduction, 91-92). To speak 
of a “new eclecticism” is therefore unwarranted. 

10 According to the Alands, “the label of ‘eclecticism’ ... is not strictly appropriate, and 
suggests false associations” (K. Aland and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An 
Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism 
[trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; 2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989], 34); cf. NA?6, 
43*: "This method has been characterized as eclecticism, but wrongly so." By “eclecticism” 
they apparently mean a one-sided emphasis on internal criteria—what I label here as 
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In recent decades usage has become more standard." “Thoroughgoing 
eclecticism” seems to be the term of preference to refer to approaches that 
rely primarily upon internal criteria, “historical documentary” for those that 
rely primarily, if not exclusively, upon external evidence, and “reasoned 
eclecticism” or the “local-genealogical method” for those that combine the 
two.” 


REASONED ECLECTICISM SINCE ZUNTZ 


A survey of reasoned eclecticism in recent thought still must begin with the 
magisterial 1946 Schweich Lectures of Günther Zuntz.? His work on the text 
of the Pauline Letters is one of the best extended examples of a genuinely 
balanced reasoned eclectic approach to textual criticism and ought to be 
seen as paradigmatic for the discipline in at least three respects: in terms of 
practice, theory, and the history of transmission, especially as it relates to 


“thoroughgoing eclecticism.” In 1965 K. Aland was willing to accept the term, properly 
defined: “Every decision concerning the text has to be taken on its own. With regard to every 
group of variant readings, we are compelled to re-examine the whole internal and external 
evidence. If, then, we cannot avoid eclecticism, why do we not make it a principle? Of course, 
we could do that, but it will depend on what we understand by eclecticism" (K. Aland, "The 
Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New Testament Research," in The Bible in Modern 
Scholarship [ed. J.P. Hyatt; Nashville: Abingdon, 1965], 340); cf. B. Aland, “Neutestamentliche 
Textkritik heute," VF 21 (1976): 5-7. 

For the label “local-genealogical method,” see Aland and Aland, Text, 34, 281; cf. NA?6, 43*. 
The term apparently was first put forward as "nur ein Vorschlag" in K. Aland, "The Twentieth- 
Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism," in Text and Interpretation: Studies 
in the New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. E. Best and R. McL. Wilson; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), 11. Their demurrals notwithstanding, that the Alands use 
reasoned eclecticism is beyond dispute. Cf. the concise description of their approach in the 
introduction to NA**: “After carefully establishing the variety of readings offered in a passage 
and the possibilities of their interpretation, it must always then be determined afresh on 
the basis of external and internal criteria which of these readings ... is the original, from 
which the others may be regarded as derivative" (43*). Moreover, the "twelve basic rules 
for textual criticism" (Text, 280; actually at least thirteen, as two are included in number 
eleven, and an apparent fourteenth appears on p. 285) are basically a restatement of the 
classic criteria of reasoned eclecticism. Their preference for external evidence over internal 
reflects a difference of emphasis, not method. 

11 Cf, eg. the usage in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism (ed. D.A. Black; Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002). 

12 For “historical documentary" see Epp, “Textual Criticism,” 92-94 (repr. in Perspectives, 
261-265); also, the "Introduction" to his collected essays (Perspectives, xxxi-xxxii), where he 
offers a reflective look at his earlier essays. 

13 Günther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Text of the Corpus 
Paulinum (London: British Academy, 1953). The lectures were delivered in 1946. 
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the particulars of the text. In many respects one may construe the rest of 
the period under review as efforts to carry out the implications and live up 
to the model of Zuntz's work. 

With respect to practice, Zuntz's approach is invariant: he assembles all 
the data available for a particular passage, reconstructs the history of its 
transmission and corruption in orderto isolate the oldest readings, and then 
subjects these to a detailed examination, utilizing a broad and instructive 
range of criteria" and a well-developed critical acumen. In regard to the- 
ory, he states, with a clarity and succinctness worthy of his teacher, Paul 
Maas, the fundamental considerations that necessitate an eclectic approach 
(about which I will say more later).5 Finally, using the individual readings 
as stones dug from a quarry, he attempts to construct a comprehensive the- 
ory of the history of the text that is faithful to the accumulated data.“ A key 
insight is that *in a vast and contaminated tradition, historical insight can, 
and must, take the place ofthe fixed abstractions at which the recensio of a 
less complex tradition arrives.” 

In1947, not long after Zuntz delivered his lectures, E.C. Colwell published 
the first of what would become a series of essays that together make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the development of the theory and practice of an 
eclectic approach." In addition to the groundbreaking essays on the lim- 
its of the genealogical method, quantitative analysis of MSS, and scribal 
habits, we may note especially the programmatic 1968 essay, “Hort Redi- 
vivus: A Plea and a Program."? Retracting some of his earlier criticism of 


14 Including, e.g., a consideration of Atticistic tendencies, a point later emphasized by 
Kilpatrick. 

15 See Zuntz, Text, 10-13. The English translation of the third edition of Maas’ Textkritik 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1958) is a mere fifty-four pages; the first German edition (1927) was only 
eighteen. 

16 Zuntz, Text, 263-283. 

17 Zuntz, Text, 10. 

18 To the essays collected in Colwell's Studies (see n. 2 above) may be added “External Evi- 
dence and New Testament Criticism," in Studies in the History and Text ofthe New Testament 
in Honor of Kenneth Willis Clark, Ph.D. (ed. B.L. Daniels and M.J. Suggs; SD 29; Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1967), 1-12. 

19 Colwell, “Genealogical Method,” 109-133 (repr. in Studies, 63-83); idem, "Scribal Habits 
in Early Papyri: A Study in the Corruption of the Text," in The Bible in Modern Scholarship 
(ed. J.P. Hyatt; Nashville: Abingdon, 1965), 370-338 (repr. as "Method in Evaluating Scribal 
Habits: A Study of P^, P66, P75,” in Studies, 106-124); idem, “Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a 
Program," in Transitions in Biblical Scholarship (ed. J.C. Rylaarsdam; Essays in Divinity 6; 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1968), 131-155 (repr. in Studies, 148-171); Colwell and Ernest 
W. Tune, "The Quantitive Relationships between MS Text-Types," in Biblical and Patristic 
Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (ed. J.N. Birdsall and R.W. Thomson; New York: 
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Hort, Colwell pleaded for and laid out a model, patterned after the method- 
ology of Hort,” of a balanced application of external and internal consider- 
ations (favoring, if anything, the external) as a corrective to the one-sided 
emphasis on internal considerations that he saw plaguing the discipline. 

In many respects Colwell's program was anticipated by Bruce M. Met- 
zger, who in 1964 published what was to become a widely influential hand- 
book, The Text of the New Testament. In this introduction, Metzger laid 
out all the essentials of a genuinely balanced reasoned eclecticism; like 
Colwell, he favored external considerations somewhat over internal.” Met- 
zger's influence was further extended by his authorship, on behalf of the 
UBS committee, of A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 
which explained the reasoning behind many of its decisions. It is evident 
that the committee's approach generally exemplified that set forth in Met- 
zger's handbook. 

A third noteworthy statement on method from about the same time was 
given by J.N. Birdsall in the Cambridge History of the Bible.” In his carefully 
nuanced summary, one may discern the influence of Zuntz.? 


Herder, 1963), 25-32 (repr. as "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between 
Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts," in Studies, 56—62). 

20 While his method is patterned after Hort, his views of the history of the text are 
more influenced by Zuntz and Schmid; cf. "The Origin of Texttypes of New Testament 
Manuscripts,” in Early Christian Origins: Studies in Honor of Harold R. Willoughby (ed. A. Wik- 
gren; Chicago: Quadrangle, 1961), 128-138 (repr. in Studies, 45-55). 

21 On the essentials see Metzger, Text, 207-219. Nowhere, however, does he give any name 
or label to his approach; he would not, in any case, have labeled it “eclectic,” as he reserved 
this term for the work of Kilpatrick. On external considerations: “The reading deemed 
original should be in harmony with the author's style and usage elsewhere. Since, however, 
it is conceivable that several variant readings may fulfill this requirement, the textual critic 
should be guided more by negative judgements delivered by intrinsic evidence than by 
positive judgements. The appropriate question to ask is whether intrinsic evidence opposes 
the conclusion commended by genealogical considerations, the geographical distribution of 
witnesses, and transcriptional probabilities" (Text, 217—218). 

72 Birdsall, "The New Testament Text,” 311-318. 

?3 *Elucidation ofthe text ofthe New Testament must approach its goal from this twofold 
direction. All that can be known of the text by means of tracing the descent of manuscripts 
and of text types is a prime requirement, but no genealogical method can lead us to the 
original text. An informed recensional activity must take place and a text provisionally 
established. Either aspect will influence the other and lead to a greater precision. Knowledge 
of manuscripts will suggest those which are more likely to preserve readings of value, and 
the acceptance of readings on 'rational' grounds will in its turn tell us something about the 
history ofthe documents in which those readings are found" (Birdsall, “New Testament Text," 
317—318). Cf. also Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism and the Oldest Manuscripts: A Comparative 
Study of the Bodmer and Chester Beatty Papyri of the Gospel of Luke," in Studies in New 
Testament Language and Text (ed. J. K. Elliott; NovTSup 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 39-51, where 
he attempts for P^ and P”5 in Luke what Zuntz did for Dip in the Paulines. 
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We now come toa contribution assignificant as Colwell's, that of E.J. Epp. 
Like his mentor Colwell, Epp has set forth his views in a substantial series of 
extended essays.” Whereas he discusses eclecticism on several occasions, 
the 1976 essay on "The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual Crit- 
icism: Solution or Symptom?” calls for special mention. With both care 
and precision, Epp analyzes the inner dynamics of the method, identifies 
its strengths and weaknesses, and diagnoses the central tensions within it. 
He first traces the history ofthe use and development of the “canons of criti- 
cism,” external and internal, employed by textual critics from the time of G. 
von Mastricht (1711) through Westcott and Hort. He then provides an ana- 
lytic survey of the actual use of these canons in contemporary eclecticism 
by both “eclectic generalists” and “eclectic specialists.” Epp notes that most 
textual critics today would claim to fall in the category of “generalists,” who 
give equal weight to external and internal considerations. In practice, how- 
ever, he observes that most tend to fall to one side or the other.” In all itis a 
most instructive article, not least for its important discussion of the syner- 
gistic relationship between the practice of eclecticism and the critic's view 
of the history of the text.” 

J.H. Petzer has also given sustained attention to the matter of methodol- 
ogy.? At times echoing Epp and at times taking an independent approach,” 
Petzer treated many of the same questions as Epp and confirmed his key 


24 Most are now conveniently collected in Epp, Perspectives; he characterizes his relation- 
ship with Colwell on pp. xxx—xxxi. 

?5 See, e.g., "The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,” JBL 
93 (1974): 386—414 (repr. in Perspectives, 59-100); “A Continuing Interlude in New Testament 
Textual Criticism?" HTR 73 (1980):140-142 (repr. in Perspectives, 194-197); “Textual Criticism," 
90-97, 100-103 (repr. in Perspectives, 254-278); and “Eclectic Method,” 211-257 (repr. in 
Perspectives, 125-173). 

?6 For example, the UBS editorial committee tends to rely on external evidence, esp. the 
evidence of the Alexandrian witnesses, when other considerations fail to provide any clear 
guidance (Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 246-248 [repr. in Perspectives, 160-165]). 

27 Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 238-242 (repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 153-157). 

28 J.H. Petzer, "The Papyri and New Testament Textual Criticism—Clarity or Confusion?" 
in A South African Perspective on the New Testament: Essays by South African New Testament 
Scholars Presented to Bruce Manning Metzger (ed. J.H. Petzer and P.J. Hartin; Leiden: Brill, 
1986), 18-32; idem, “Shifting Sands: The Changing Paradigm in New Testament Textual 
Criticism,” in Paradigms and Progress in Theology (ed. J. Mouton, A.G. Van Aarde, and 
W.S. Vorster; Pretoria: Human Sciences Research Council, 1988), 394-408; idem, “Eclecticism 
and the Text of the New Testament," in Text and Interpretation: New Approaches in the 
Criticism of the New Testament (ed. P.J. Hartin and J.H. Petzer; NTTS 15; Leiden: Brill, 1991), 
47-62. 

?? A comparison of the differences in their respective interpretations of the history of the 
eclectic method, esp. with regard to Westcott and Hort, would be an instructive study. 
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observations, particularly with regard to the tensions inherent within the 
reasoned eclectic method. As Petzer noted, the 


attempt to solve the conflict between internal and external evidence, has in 
fact solved nothing, but may even have worsened the conflict. The fact that 
external evidence is applied in this method against its typical (diachronic) 
nature in an eclectic or synchronic way, makes it clear that internal evidence 
determines the nature of the method and dominates the method in a quali- 
tative sense. In a quantitative sense, however, or in the practical application 
ofthe method to text-critical problems, external evidence still dominates the 
method, since the level of certainty of the results ... often depends upon the 
quality of the external evidence, i.e. ... the best manuscripts.?? 


Petzer put his finger on a key issue here: a widespread tendency to overvalue 
the role ofexternal evidence in textual decisions, a tendency rooted in a fail- 
ure to recognize the theoretical limits of what external evidence can achieve 
(see the discussion below). Ironically, both Epp and Petzer thought that new 
discoveries of additional manuscripts would prove to be key in solving this 
tension. Barring such good fortune, however, Epp argued that we need to 
make much better use of the resources that we have, especially the papyri.?! 
By contrast, Petzer suggested that in the present circumstances the primary 
option was the further development of internal criteria.? Both suggestions 
are good ones, of course, but only Petzer's touches on the underlying issue. 

In my own reflections on the topic of reasoned eclecticism, consisting of 
a series of essays in which the influence of Zuntz in particular is evident, 
I have attempted to correlate discussion of method with analysis of spe- 
cific instances of variation.? Among the various points the essays develop, 
two primary emphases stand out: (1) a claim that a reasoned eclecticism (or 


30 “Shifting Sands,” 404; cf. Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 236-242 (repr. in Perspectives, 151-157). 

31 Epp, “Textual Criticism,” 103-106 (repr. in Perspectives, 278-282); idem, "The New Tes- 
tament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective,” in To Touch the Text: Studies in Honor 
ofJoseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. (ed. M.P. Horgan and P.J. Kobelski; New York: Crossroad, 1989), 284- 
288 (repr. in Perspectives, 336-342). 

32 Petzer, “Shifting Sands,” 405-406. 

33 Michael W. Holmes, “The Text of the Matthean Divorce Passages: A Comment on the 
Appeal to Harmonization in Textual Decisions,” JBL 109 (1990): 651-664.; idem, “Textual 
Criticism,” in The New Testament and Criticism (ed. D.A. Black and D. Dockery; Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1991), 101-134 (updated in Interpreting the New Testament: Essays on Methods and 
Issues [ed. D.A. Black and D.S. Dockery; Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 2001], 46-73); 
idem, “Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” in The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (ed. Bart D. Ehrman 
and Michael W. Holmes; SD 46; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 336-360; idem, “Reasoned 
Eclecticism and the Text of Romans," in Romans and the People of God: Essays in Honor of 
Gordon D. Fee (ed. S.K. Soderlund and N.T. Wright; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 187-202; 
idem, "The Case for Reasoned Eclecticism," in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism 
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"Jocal-genealogical" method) is the only viable methodological approach for 
dealing with the “open” (or “mixed” or “cross-pollinated”) textual tradition 
of the New Testament, and (2) the analysis of the importance and conse- 
quences of the often overlooked synergistic relationship between a textual 
critic's methodology and her or his understanding ofthe history ofthe trans- 
mission of the NT text. The following sections discuss each of these points 
in turn. 


REASONED ECLECTICISM AND AN OPEN TEXTUAL TRADITION 


Almost as soon as “eclecticism” emerged as a methodological option, there 
have been those who have argued that the method is (to paraphrase 
Schweitzer) only an Interim-methode. As long ago as 1956, K.W. Clark main- 
tained that it was 


the only procedure available to us at this stage, but it is very important to 
recognize that it is a secondary and tentative method. It is not a new method 
nor a permanent one. The eclectic method cannot by itself create a text to 
displace Westcott-Hort and its offspring. It is suitable only for exploration and 
experimentation .... The eclectic method, by its very nature, belongs to an age 
like ours in which we know only that the traditional theory ofthe text is faulty 
but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault. 


(ed. David Alan Black; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 77-100; idem, “The Text of the Epistles Sixty 
Years After: An Assessment of Günther Zuntz's Contribution to Text-Critical Methodology 
and History," in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical 
Studies (Texts and Studies Third Series 4; ed. Jeffrey Childers and D.C. Parker; Piscataway: 
Gorgias Press, 2006), 107-131; idem, "The Text of ip: Evidence of the Earliest ‘Commentary’ 
on Romans?" in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Text and Their World (ed. Tobias Nicklas; 
Leiden: Brill, 2006), 189—206; idem, “Westcott and Hort at 125 (and Zuntz at 60): Their Historic 
Legacies and Our Contemporary Challenges," New Testament Textual Criticism Section, SBL 
Annual Meeting, Washington D.C., November 2006; idem, "Working with an Open Textual 
Tradition: Challenges in Theory and Practice, Münster Colloquium on Textual History 
of the Greek New Testament, Institut für neutestamentliche Textforschung, University of 
Münster, August 4-6, 2008 (published in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: 
Changing Views in Contemporary Research [ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael Holmes; Atlanta: 
SBL Press, 2011], 65-78); idem, “Reconstructing the Text of the New Testament," in The 
Blackwell Companion to the New Testament (ed. David Aune; Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 
77-89. 

34 K.W. Clark, "The Effect of Recent Textual Criticism upon New Testament Studies,” in 
The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology (ed. W.D. Davies and D. Daube; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956), 37-38 (repr. in K.W. Clark, The Gentile Bias 
and Other Essays [ed. J.L. Sharpe, III; NovTSup 54; Leiden: Brill, 1980], 75-76); cf. idem, 
"Today's Problems with the Critical Text of the New Testament," in Transitions in Biblical 
Scholarship (ed. J.C. Rylaarsdam; Essays in Divinity 6; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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At about the same time, Birdsall expressed a similar opinion: 


[A]lthough for the present we must utilize these diverse criteria and estab- 
lish a text by an eclectic method, it is impossible to stifle the hope that, at 
some future time, we shall find our methods and our resultant text justified 
by manuscript discoveries and by the classical methods ... which Hort exem- 
plified so brilliantly in his work.?* 


In the 1970s and 1980s, Epp (echoing Clark) voiced the “hope that the eclectic 
method can be replaced by something more permanent—a confidently 
reconstructed history and a persuasive theory of the text.” This in turn 
would enable textual critics to utilize “more objective methods (like the 
historical-documentary method)."* Furthermore, “only in this way can a 
solid foundation be laid for understanding the history of our NT text and 
... only in this way can we secure a large measure of confidence that we are 
genuinely in touch with the actual, historical origin of the NT writings." 
Under these conditions, perhaps “difficulties in the eclectic method would 
disappear—and perhaps also the eclectic method as we know it would itself 
disappear!" 

In evaluating these various claims, one may readily agree that the dis- 
cipline continues to stand in need of a more soundly based and persua- 
sively presented history of the text, and that reasoned eclecticism as cur- 
rently practiced by most New Testament textual critics must continue to be 
refined and developed further. At the same time, however, it is possible to 
disagree with the lingering contention that a reasoned eclecticism is at best 
a temporary approach. In fact, one may suggest that a reasoned eclecticism 
not only is but remains, for both theoretical and pragmatic reasons, our only 
methodological option. 

A fruitful discussion of these reasons may begin by examining the defini- 
tion ofthe hoped-for “historical-documentary method" in light of Paul Maas’ 
description of the classical approach to textual criticism.? Epp defined the 
historical-documentary method as the attempt “to reconstruct the history 
of the NT text by tracing the lines of transmission back through our extant 
manuscripts to the very earliest stages and then choosing the reading that 


1968), 165-167 (repr. in Gentile Bias, 128-130), esp. 166 (129): "We cannot approve eclectic 

emendation as a permanent technique of criticism because it is by its very nature tentative." 
35 J.N. Birdsall, "The Text of the Fourth Gospel: Some Current Questions,” EvQ 29 (1957): 

199. 
36 Epp, “Textual Criticism,” 102-103 (repr. in Perspectives, 276—278). 

37 Epp, "Textual Criticism," 93 (repr. in Perspectives, 263). 

Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 249 (repr. in Perspectives, 165). 

39 Paul Maas, Textual Criticism (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958). 
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represents the earliest attainable level of the textual tradition.” In com- 
parison, the classical approach to textual criticism, as Maas describes it, has 
four steps: recensio, selectio, examinatio, and divinatio. Recensio is an inves- 
tigative and taxonomic process that examines the relationships among the 
extant MSS so as to discover either (a) a surviving manuscript that is the 
source of all others, (b) a reconstructable archetype, or (c) a split tradi- 
tion consisting of two or more MSS or archetypes. In the first two cases, 
one proceeds from recensio to examinatio, the testing of the earliest dis- 
cernable stage of the textual tradition for soundness. Upon detecting an 
unsound point in the received tradition, one then proceeds to divinatio, 
the attempt to repair the corruption by emendation; often this involves a 
choice between competing conjectural proposals. In the third case, that of 
a split tradition, one must first choose between the competing variants— 
selectio—before proceeding to examinatio. (What is particularly interest- 
ing is that the criteria employed in choosing among both variants and 
conjectures—Maas suggests that the difference between them at some 
point becomes almost immaterial—are exactly the kind of internal consid- 
erations employed by a reasoned eclecticism.") 

If one overlays Maas’ four stages on top of the “historical-documentary” 
method as defined above, it will be noticed that the latter deals only with 
the recensio and selectio stages. This observation, I contend, indicates the 
fundamental limitation of a *historical-documentary" approach: it can take 
us to the earliest surviving (or reconstructable) stage ofthe tradition, but it 
cannot take us any further, unless that earliest stage is the autograph. But if 
we had the autograph, there would have no need to employ textual criticism 
in order to recover it. So if textual criticism is needed, then a historical- 
documentary method can never lead us to our goal. It may bring us close, 
but it cannot take us all the way. 

In effect, I am arguing from a different angle for a point made by Colwell 
regarding the limitations of any genealogical method: unless genealogy 
takes us all the way to the autograph, it cannot take us far enough.? Or, 
to quote Hort, the most that can be obtained by a purely documentary 
approach 


is the discovery of what is relatively original: whether the readings thus rel- 
atively original were also the readings of the autograph is another question, 
which can never be answered in the affirmative with absolute decision except 


40 Epp, “Textual Criticism,” 92 (repr. in Perspectives, 261). 
^! Cf. Maas, Textual Criticism, 13. 
42 Colwell, “Genealogical Method,” 109-133 (repr. in Studies, 63-83). 
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where the autograph itself is extant ... Even in a case in which it were possi- 
ble to shew that the extant documents can be traced back to two originals 
which diverged from the autograph itself without any intermediate common 
ancestor, we could never be quite sure that where they differed one or other 
must have the true reading, since they might independently introduce differ- 
ent changes in the same place, say owing to some obscurity in the writing of 
a particular word.” 


Of all the various kinds of evidence, Hort goes on to argue, only intrin- 
sic probability is concerned with absolute originality; other types are con- 
cerned only or predominately with relative originality.“ Thus no matter 
what documentary discoveries or advances in understanding may be made, 
we cannot escape the need to employ the intrinsic and transcriptional cri- 
teria that comprise a key part of a reasoned eclecticism. As Zuntz observes, 
documentary or external considerations can “throw a very considerable 
weight into the scales of probability,” but will not, by themselves, “suffice 
to determine [a] choice between competing readings .... Recensio alone can 
no longer settle any really problematical point." 

Alongside these theoretical considerations, one may add a major prag- 
matic consideration: whereas a documentary or genealogical approach 
works well when dealing with a “closed” manuscript tradition, one in which 
every manuscript has inherited its readings from a single ancestor, it is inca- 
pable of dealing with an “open” or (“mixed”) tradition, that is, one in which 
a manuscript has acquired its readings from two or more ancestors*—and 
the New Testament, as Zuntz reminds us, is “beside Homer, the paramount 
example" of an “open” or “mixed” tradition." Indeed, it is a tradition in which 


43 B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek. [2,] Introduction 
[and] Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), 66. 

44 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 67. 

45 Zuntz, Text, 282-283. As a result of his work on the LXX and the Hebrew Bible, E. Tov 
has reached a similar conclusion: "external criteria are usually not valid in the case of the 
Hebrew Bible" (Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible [2d ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress; Assen: 
Van Gorcum, 2001], 302). Though he never uses the term, Tov's methodological approach is 
essentially that of a reasoned eclecticism (cf. 293-311, esp. 309-310). 

46 That is, it is a matter of a contrast between a strictly vertical and unidirectional 
transmission, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, a pattern of transmission that is 
both vertical and horizontal, and possibly bidirectional. To borrow a phrase from Timpanaro, 
in a closed tradition, all readings are inherited (from the exemplar), whereas in an open 
tradition, it is a matter of both inheritance and acquisition (inherited readings coming 
from the exemplar, and acquired readings coming from other manuscripts or sources) (Cf. 
Sebastiano Timpanaro, The Genesis of Lachmann's Method [Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago, 2005], 126, 129). 

47 Zuntz, Text, 9. 
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all surviving manuscripts and textual traditions appear to exhibit both the 
presence and effects of mixture.* In such circumstances, in which not only 
the lines of descent but also the direction of descent are indeterminable, a 
documentary or genealogical approach is inoperable: it cannot determine 
whether agreement in error is evidence of common descent or of mixture 
among lines of descent, and the reconstruction of a usable genealogical 
stemma of the textual tradition becomes impossible.” 

A reasoned eclecticism, however, can deal with an *open" textual tradi- 
tion. Indeed, the adaptation of the classical methods of textual criticism 
to deal with the realities of a mixed textual tradition represents a primary 
methodological achievement of twentieth-century New Testament textual 
criticism. Two key factors are involved. One is the recognition that when 
dealing with an “open” tradition characterized by cross-pollination between 
witnesses, one cannot eliminate any manuscript, textual tradition, or source 
from consideration (at least initially) when seeking to understand the earli- 
est stages of the transmission of the textual tradition and to determine the 
archetype(s) of the New Testament text(s). Second, instead of attempting to 
create a stemma of all manuscripts, reasoned eclecticism employs all avail- 
able evidence in order to discern, on a variant-by-variant basis, the earliest 
recoverable reading (or readings) from which all others derive. To quote the 
Alands, it is a matter of “applying to each passage individually the approach 
used by classical philology for a whole tradition." By this means, it becomes 
possible to deal effectively with an “open” tradition such as the New Testa- 
ment. 

In short, reasoned eclecticism is not a passing interim method; it is, in 
the present circumstances, the only way forward.* Hopes for some sort 
of genealogical or documentary method that will somehow bring clarity 
out of confusion are illusory. “There is," as Zuntz observes, “no régle de fer, 
no divining-rod to save the critic from the strain of labour and thought.” 


48 See on this point (which appears to be a widely held consensus in the discipline) 
Michael W. Holmes, "The Case for Reasoned Eclecticism,” 77-100. A differing perspective is 
offered by M.A. Robinson ("The Case for Byzantine Priority," in Rethinking New Testamaent 
Textual Criticism [ed. D.A. Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002], 125-139). 

49 See further on this point Holmes, "Working with an Open Textual Tradition," 70- 

74. 
50 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament (2d ed.), 34; similarly Zuntz, Text, 9-10. 
51 Cf. NA?5, 43*: “From the perspective of our present knowledge, this local-genealogical 
method [i.e., reasoned eclecticism] ... is the only one which meets the requirements of the 
New Testament textual tradition." 

52 Zuntz, Text, 283. 
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The methodology known as reasoned eclecticism is no interim or stop-gap 
measure; it is, one may suggest, the only viable option in view ofthe present 
circumstances.” 


METHODOLOGY AND TEXTUAL HISTORY 


Reasoned eclecticism may be the only methodology suited to the nature 
and character of the New Testament textual tradition, but it does not work 
alone. There is an undeniable, though often unappreciated, synergistic rela- 
tionship between methodology and textual history—a point that Zuntz 
made clearly, and that Epp, Petzer, and Amphoux have repeated,* but 
whose implications have not always been fully appreciated. 

No method works in a vacuum; there is always an implicit or explicit 
history of the text with which it interacts.” Zuntz has described the rela- 
tionship between the two as a fruitful circle: 


Every variant whose quality and origin has ... been established must serve as 
a stone in the mosaic picture of the history of the tradition, for there is next 
to no other material from which it could be built up. At the same time the 
evaluation of individual readings depends to a large extent upon their place 
within this picture. This is another instance of that circle which is typical of 
the critical process; it is a fruitful and not a vicious circle. The critic may, 
indeed he must, aim at a comprehensive picture of the whole tradition: he 
reaches this goal by an untiring dedication to detail. 


In short, the evaluation of individual readings is greatly influenced by the 
critic's view of their relationship to the larger picture of the history of the 
text, and vice versa, because there is a synergistic relationship between 
history and method. Thus one's view of the history of the text is no less 
important than one's basic approach to methodology. 


53 Cf. Birdsall, "The New Testament Text," 376. 

54 E.g., Epp, “Eclectic Method,” 238-242 (repr. in Perspectives, 153-157); Petzer, “Shifting 
Sands,” 402-403; and especially Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction, 88. 

55 This point holds true even for “rigorous eclectics,” such as Kilpatrick, as D.C. Parker has 
perceptively noted in his review of Kilpatrick's collected essays (in JTS 43 [1992]: 212-213): 
Kilpatrick views virtually all variants as having come into existence before 200 CE, a period 
from which virtually no MSS survive. “Thus ... Kilpatrick has a reconstruction of the history 
of the text ... one in which individual manuscripts have no role.” Cf. also D.C. Parker, “Making 
Editions of the New Testament Today,” in Jesus, Paul, and Early Christianity: Studies in Honour 
of Henk Jan de Jonge (ed. R. Buitenwerf, H.W. Hollander, and J. Tromp; SuppNovT 130; Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 356. 

56 Zuntz, Text, 13. 
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Here we find an explanation of how critics can express nearly identical 
views about method, yet end up with such divergent results: the determin- 
ing factor is their different views of the history of the text.” A comparison 
of the Alands and Amphoux is revealing in this regard. Setting aside super- 
ficial differences in terminology, it is clear that they espouse a very similar 
method, yet their results are substantially different, the Alands following 
primarily the early Alexandrian papyri and Amphoux the "Western" textual 
tradition. The differences cannot be due to method, because it is essentially 
the same for both. Amphoux has put his finger on the key: it is “history which 
helps the exegete at each stage of his investigations ... in fact it governs the 
whole of textual criticism." 


Autograph 


Wesiern 


Byzantine 


W & H’s view of textual history. 


A clear and still influential example of this is offered by Westcott and Hort, 
whose full and comprehensive portrait of the history of the transmission of 
the New Testament text can be illustrated in diagrammatic format.’ Note 
that in their understanding of the transmission of the text, it is impossible 
for the Byzantine tradition to preserve a primary reading that is not also 
found in at least one of the other two lines of tradition—the Byzantine 
tradition, in other words, has no independent value for the reconstruction 
of the initial text. 


57 Cf. also Petzer, “Eclecticism,” 53. 

58 Vaganay and Amphoux, Introduction, 88. 

59 Cf. Metzger, Text, 134 [= Metzger and Ehrman, Text, 180]. 

60 One may contrast here the work of Maurice Robinson. When deciding between two 
competing variants, he works with the same “toolbox” of transcriptional and intrinsic con- 
siderations as virtually all other New Testament textual critics. Yet he and Pierpont produced 
not an "Alexandrian" or even "Western" but a Byzantine/Majority Text (The New Testament 
in the Original Greek according to the Byzantine/Majority Textform, ed. Maurice A. Robinson 
and William G. Pierpont [Atlanta: Original Word Publishers, 1991]; cf. idem, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform 2005 [Southborough: Chilton Book Publishing, 
2005]—apparently not a second edition of the previous volume). A fundamental reason for 
this very different outcome from the use of the same set of tools is that he works with a much 
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If today Westcott and Hort's way of viewing the Western and Alexan- 
drian traditions has been variously modified (though with no particular 
consensus resulting), nonetheless their way of viewing the Byzantine tex- 
tual tradition—as a late secondary textual tradition with no independent 
access to the earliest recoverable form—is still evident in the field. One 
sees it clearly, for example, in the analysis and comments in the UBS Tex- 
tual Commentary published by the UBS/NA editorial committee,” which 
routinely give little more than merely cursory consideration to Byzantine 
variants, or in the Alands’ Introduction, which gives at best a minimal role 
to the Byzantine text in the search for the initial text. 

A second point is also evident in Westcott and Hort’s view of the his- 
tory of the text: agreements between Neutral witnesses and Western wit- 
nesses represent, in their estimation, Western intrusions into an otherwise 
pure tradition.” This view too is still very much alive and well, as is evi- 
dent from the Textual Commentary. As one reads through the volume, one 
finds $*, for example—a manuscript whose proto-Alexandrian character 
is indisputable—occasionally characterized by the Committee as a “West- 
ern” witness, or readings found in it described as a “Western” assimilation, 
expansion, or intrusion. The implication of comments of this sort is clear: 
“Western” readings are a corrupting outside intrusion into an otherwise 
pure “proto-Alexandrian” witness or textual tradition. 

As an illustration, consider the committee’s evaluation of Rom 14:21, 
where we find the following variants:“ 


different conception of the history of the text. On his interpretation of the history of the text, 
the Byzantine textual tradition descends directly from the autographs of the New Testament 
documents, while the Alexandrian and Western textual traditions represent later variant off- 
shoots from it, and neither has any access to the autographic source texts except through the 
Byzantine textual tradition. On this understanding of the history of the text, it is impossible 
for a reading supported only by “Western” or only by Alexandrian witnesses (or any com- 
bination thereof) to be an original reading, and this conviction controls his use of internal 
considerations. 

61 Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2d ed: Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994 [1st ed., London: United Bible Societies, 1971; corr. ed., 
1975]). 

82 Cf. Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 167, 228, 244, 258-259. 

83 Cf. Holmes, "The Text of 3555," 198-199. 

64 For a fuller analysis of this example, see Michael W. Holmes, "Reasoned Eclecticism 
and the Text of Romans,” 187-202, here 199-200; other examples are discussed in Holmes, 
"The Text of 3546." 
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a) npooxonteı  noxavdadiCetat nacbever Pid x: B D F G V 0209 33 1881 Byz 
lat sy^ sa Ambst 

b) mpooxortet x? A C 048 6 81 945 1506 1739 pc r sy? 
bo Marcion Origen NA? 

c) Aumetrat x” 

d) Avmetrat ynoxavdarifetat yacbever P 

e) Mpooxortet n aodeveı syral 

f) onavdarıleraı nnpooxonteı nacdeveı 1984 1985 m Chrys 


The editorial committee, which prefers the second variant, (b), justifies 
its decision in these words: "The Textus Receptus incorporates a West- 
ern expansion [i.e., reading (a)] ... which gained wide circulation ... Other 
variations in various witnesses suggest that the original text was modified 
or expanded by copyists who recollected 1 Cor 8.1-13.”® Notice how read- 
ing (a), which one could describe as having broad support from primary 
Alexandrian (PB 33 sa), Western (D F G lat), and Byzantine witnesses, is 
reduced to merely a "Western expansion" incorporated by the TR: surely a 
minimalist reading of the evidence, but one that is both typical and revela- 
tory ofthe committee's attitude toward Western and Byzantine evidence. 

Note also that it is not a matter of simply giving different weight to various 
criteria, but ofthe view ofthe history ofthe text determining which criteria 
will even apply or be considered. The possibility that the shorter forms of 
text in Rom 14:21 might be the result of homoeoteleuton—a consideration 
that would point toward reading (a) as the earlier reading— does not arise, 
because of the prior influence of the committee's view of the history of the 
text. 

As an alternative example, we may consider Zuntz's views of the history 
ofthe text. In Zuntz's estimation, Westcott and Hort's view of the history of 
the transmission of the text requires modification in at least three respects. 

First, the sharply drawn lines of descent reflect too much the lingering 
influence of the classical concept of recensio and its goal of a stemma of 
manuscripts. In the Westcott and Hort diagram above, it is not a stemma of 
manuscripts, of course, but of textual traditions that is given—and that is 
precisely the problem, for no major textual tradition is so sharply defined as 
to be capable of being reduced to such a scheme. Thus, as Zuntz puts it, the 
concept of a clearly defined 


genealogical descent ... must go. Every manuscript, of course has ancestors 
and, very often, also descendents; but we cannot identify them except in the 


65 Metzger, Textual Commentary”, 469. 
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case of a few small groups of late manuscripts. The tradition ought to be 
visualized, rather, as a broad stream, of which the extant manuscripts and 
other witnesses yield occasional, rare samples. 


This idea of the tradition as a broad stream, with the surviving evidence 
representing only small scattered subportions of it, is an extraordinarily 
fruitful aspect of Zuntz's historical reconstruction. 

Second, the term "Western" ought to be applied to variants attested 
only by Western witnesses. That is, a variant attested by Western witnesses 
and also, for example, by Origen or Ephrem ceases to be "Western" in a 
meaningful sense. This second point is to be closely linked to the third, 
which is the following: 


The Byzantine text did not originate from Western elements being grafted 
upon an Eastern tradition; this view of Griesbach, adopted by all his succes- 
sors except von Soden, is wrong (and von Soden is still more wrong). The 
Byzantine text is a late fixation of the Eastern tradition only. Its so-called 
Western elements are really primitive elements ofthe Eastern tradition. The 
Byzantine text contains some few original elements for which no, or almost 
no, ancient evidence survives.” 


This last point is a particularly critical one, for it shapes in an absolutely 
fundamental way how one views and thus evaluates the manuscript tradi- 
tion. I noted a moment ago the view of Westcott and Hort, that "Western" 
readings are a corrupting outside intrusion into an otherwise pure “proto- 
Alexandrian" witness or textual tradition. Zuntz, on the other hand, offers 
a significantly different analysis. In his opinion, the “outstanding feature" of 
the group of witnesses he termed “proto-Alexandrian,” and in 35** most of 
all, is the presence of 


"Western" readings, or rather, those readings which have disappeared from 
the later “Alexandrian” manuscripts (and often also from other Eastern wit- 
nesses) but recur in the West. The presence of these readings does not make 
the group "Western" in any legitimate sense of the term; the “Alexandrian” 
character of the "proto-Alexandrian" witnesses is established by unequivocal 
facts. This element, common to the earliest Eastern and to the Western tradi- 
tions, is a survival from a pre-"Alexandrian" and pre-Western basis, the traces 
of which, most marked in Dip, gradually disappear from the later “Alexan- 
drian" tradition but often reappear in later Eastern witnesses, as well as in 
the West. 


66 G. Zuntz, "The Text of the Epistles,” in idem, Opuscula selecta (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1972), 254. 

67 Zuntz, "The Text of the Epistles,” 254. 

68 Zuntz, Text, 156-157. 
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Western 
tradition 


Byzantine 
tradition 


Zuntz’s view of the history of text. 


From Zuntz’s perspective, the evidence yields “one paramount conclu- 
sion: Western readings in non-Western witnesses are, generally, ancient 
survivals. They are not, in the relevant witnesses, secondary intrusions into 
a previously pure form." 

In other words, from the earliest stages of the New Testament textual 
tradition—Zuntz characterized it as a "reservoir" —there flowed two major 
textual streams, the Western and the Eastern. The Western developed its 
own characteristic features, which do not appear in Eastern witnesses (but 
some Eastern features do appear in the Western tradition, due to the work 
of Jerome). The Eastern tradition flowed separately and eventually received 
fixed form as the Byzantine imperial text. The Alexandrian tradition repre- 
sents an early main channel of that stream, one that was able to avoid many 
(but not all) of the faults of the tradition that preceded it, but that also lost 
some good readings that other channels preserved and passed along to the 
Byzantine text. 

Two critical implications stand out on this view: (1) The Byzantine text 
alone may on occasion preserve primary readings, and (2) any reading with 
both Western and Eastern support, though not necessarily nor often the 
most ancient, must nonetheless be very ancient and thus may offer clues 
to the early history and transmission of the text. 

With regard to the first point, Zuntz is by no means the only one to 
have pointed this out,” and he has been echoed by others since, such as 
Birdsall, A.W. Adams (in his revision of F.G. Kenyon’s The Text of the Greek 


69 Zuntz, Text, 142. 
70 Cf, e.g., Westcott and Hort’s contemporary, F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament (ath ed.; 2 vols.; ed. E. Miller; London, 1894), 2:274-301. 
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Bible), and G.D. Kilpatrick,” and among active textual critics, Klaus Wachtel 
deserves particular mention in this regard for his investigations into the 
early history of the Byzantine tradition.” But while the point is becoming 
more widely recognized, there is still work to do in terms of developing 
the implications of this insight and integrating it into a robust hypothesis 
regarding the history ofthe transmission ofthe text, which in turn will shape 
one's judgment on readings. 

With regard to the second point, as long as readings with both West- 
ern and Eastern support are viewed as Western intrusions into the Eastern 
tradition, they are easily dismissed along with the rest of the Western tra- 
dition. But if we view them as Zuntz does, then they become pointers to 
the handling and fate of the New Testament text in the earliest period of its 
transmission: even when secondary, they are nonetheless capable of illumi- 
nating the history of the transmission of the text. In other words, not only 
does the still-influential Hortian-influenced view of the history of the text 
continue to shape how many go about their craft, but it has also wrongly led 
to a tossing out of valuable clues to the first century of the text's history—a 
period so crucial that J. Delobel has characterized our lack of understanding 
of this era as the “Achilles’ Heel" of contemporary textual criticism.” 


CURRENT ÍSSUES 


Some ofthe current issues that bear on the theory and practice of reasoned 
eclecticism are ones that face the discipline as a whole. One such issue, 
for example, is the discussion about the traditional goal of textual criti- 
cism, the “original text": just what is it that New Testament textual criticism 


71 Cf Birdsall, "The New Testament Text"; A.W. Adams (in his revision of F.G. Kenyon, 
The Text of the Greek Bible [3d ed. rev. and augmented by A.W. Adams; London: Duck- 
worth, 1975], 212-213); and G.D. Kilpatrick ("The Greek New Testament Text of Today and 
the Textus Receptus," in The New Testament in Historical and Contemporary Perspective [ed. 
H. Anderson and W. Barclay; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1965], 189-208 [= Principles and Prac- 
tice, 33-52]). Also H.A. Sturz (The Byzantine Text-Type and New Testament Textual Criticism 
[Nashville: Nelson, 1984]); and (with less emphasis) Metzger (e.g., Text [1st ed.], 212 [4th ed., 
306]). 

72 Klaus Wachtel, Der byzantinische Text der katholischen Briefe: Eine Untersuchung zur 
Entstehung der Koine des Neuen Testaments (ANTF 24; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995); Klaus Wach- 
tel, “Early Variants in the Byzantine Text ofthe Gospels,” in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. Jeffrey Childers and D.C. Parker; Texts and 
Studies Third Series 4; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006), 28-47. 

73 Joël Delobel, “The Achilles’ Heel of New Testament Textual Criticism," Bijdragen 63 
(2002): 3-21. 
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is or ought to be attempting to recover or reconstruct?” A second major 
issue, arising out of the circumstance that the practice of a reasoned eclec- 
ticism cannot be separated from one's view of the history of the text, is 
spotlighted by Delobel’s analysis of the “Achilles’ heel” of the discipline: the 
history and transmission of the text during the first century or so of its exis- 
tence.” 

Turning to issues or topics that bear directly on the theory and practice 
of reasoned eclecticism, one may note the concern that a reasoned eclec- 
tic approach produces an “artificial” or conjectural text, one that cannot be 
found in any extant manuscript. On the “micro” level of individual variants, 
one can observe an unfortunate tendency occasionally to atomize a variant 
reading into its smallest possible components, and then to make decisions 
on a component-by-component basis that treats each component in isola- 
tion from its immediate neighbors. One consequence is that sometimes a 
“composite” variant reading is offered that cannot be found in any extant 
manuscript. On this level, the problem is one of practice, not theory, and is 
not exclusive to an eclectic approach.” 

More serious is the claim that on a “macro” level involving a sequence of 
variants, the use of an eclectic approach (reasoned or otherwise) produces 
“a text that, as a whole and in larger sections, never existed in any actual 
manuscript""—a mash-up of bits and pieces from various witnesses that 
does not correspond closely to any one manuscript or textual tradition. 


74 See my essay on “From ‘Original Text’ to ‘Initial Text’: The Traditional Goal of New 
Testament Textual Criticism in Contemporary Discussion" (ch. 23 in this volume). 

75 Delobel, "Achilles' Heel"; cf. Larry W. Hurtado, "The New Testament Text in the Sec- 
ond Century: Text, Collections and Canon," in Transmission and Reception: New Testament 
Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. J. Childers and D.C. Parker; Piscataway: Gorgias 
Press, 2006), 3-27; C.-B. Amphoux and J. Keith Elliott, eds., The New Testament Text in Early 
Christianity/Le text du Nouveau Testament au début du christianisme (Lausanne: Éditions du 
Zébre, 2003); David Trobisch, "Das Neue Testament im Lichte des zweiten Jahrhunderts," in 
Herkunft und Zukunft der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft (ed. Oda Wischmeyer; Neutesta- 
mentliche Entwürfe zur Theologie 6; Tübingen: Francke, 2003), 119-129; Michael W. Holmes, 
"Text and Transmission in the Second Century," in The Reliability of the New Testament: Bart 
Ehrman and Daniel Wallace in Dialogue (ed. Robert Stewart; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 61- 
79. 

76 For examples demonstrating the need to evaluate variants in their larger context, see 
Michael W. Holmes, "The Text of Matthew 5:11,” NTS 32 (1986): 283-286; idem, "The Text of 
the Matthean Divorce Passages,” 651-664. 

77 Eldon Jay Epp, “It’s All About Variants: A Variant-Conscious Approach to New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism,” HTR 100 (2007): 287; Maurice A. Robinson, “The Case for Byzantine 
Priority,” 125-139; Maurice A. Robinson, “Rule 9, Isolated Variants, and the ‘Test-Tube’ Nature 
of the NA27/UBS4 Text: A Byzantine-Priority Perspective,” in Translating the New Testament: 
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Claims ofthis sort, however, are misleading and reflect a misunderstand- 
ing of textual theory. The circumstance that the exemplar of a manuscript 
tradition does not match exactly any known manuscript of that tradition is, 
methodologically speaking, exactly what one should expect. Though some 
scribes were much better transcribers than others, none was perfect, and 
consequently no manuscript is a perfect copy of its exemplar. This means 
that the attempt to reconstruct the exemplar of a textual tradition—the 
lost document from which all extant manuscripts of a particular textual 
tradition descend, and of which no copy is a perfect replica—involves "the 
establishment of a text to which the manuscripts witness but that they do 
not themselves embody."* That is, since no known manuscript agrees fully 
with the exemplar of the tradition it represents, the reconstructed exem- 
plar will of course not match any one of its descendents, or any one group 
of its descendents. But it will match, in theory, a manuscript that once did 
exist —namely the lost exemplar from which the extant MSS descended.” 
The claim that the resulting text matches no existing manuscript is simply 
a red herring. 

Another issue or topic that bears directly on the theory and practice 
of reasoned eclecticism is that of the role and function of the “criteria.”®° 
With regard to "external" criteria, what has always been both a theoret- 
ical desideratum and a practical impossibility—the utilization of all the 
manuscript evidence in making textual decision—has now become a reality 
for the Catholic Letters. Wasserman's outstanding study of Jude utilized vir- 
tually every known continuous-text manuscript of that letter,? and the Edi- 
tio Critica Maior provides virtually the same thing for the rest of the Catholic 
Letters.? And for other sections of the New Testament, tools such as the Text 


Text, Translation, Theology (ed. Stanley E. Porter and Mark J. Boda; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2009), 27-61; also Reuben J. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Romans (Wheaton: 
Tyndale House; Pasadena: William Carey International University Press, 2001), xxv-xxxi. 

78 Lee Patterson, "The Logic of Textual Criticism and the Way of Genius,” in Textual 
Criticism and Literary Interpretation (ed. J.J. McGann; Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1985), 88. 

79 For an illuminating illustration of this point—that the reconstructed exemplar will be 
different from any copy or descendent of it—see Moises Silva, “Response,” in Rethinking New 
Testament Textual Criticism (ed. D.A. Black; Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 146-148. 

80 Inasmuch as this topic is the focus ofa chapter in this volume (see Tommy Wasserman, 
"Criteria for Evaluating Readings in New Testament Textual Criticism," ch. 21), only some 
brief comments will be offered here. 

81 Tommy Wasserman, The Epistle of Jude: Its Text and Transmission (ConBNT 43; Stock- 
holm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 2006). 

82 Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio Critica Maior, ed. by The Institute for New Testa- 
ment Textual Research, vol. 4: Catholic Letters, ed. Barbara Aland, Kurt AlandT, Gerd Mink, 
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und Textwert volumes make available for selected variants a comprehensive 
apparatus that includes the evidence of nearly all the extant manuscripts, 
and thus they offer a foretaste of what the ECM will eventually provide for 
the entire New Testament.® 

In addition, the development of the “Coherence-Based Genealogical 
Method" (CBGM) offers a promising tool for analyzing relationships among 
manuscripts. It uses the results of textual decisions in passages where a 
choice between variants is relatively straightforward as a database for ana- 
lyzing the evidence in cases where the evidence is less clear; it promises to 
offer a way for textual critics to make choices in difficult cases in a man- 
ner that is consistent ("coherent") with the textual relationships implied by 
their choices in instances where the evidence is relatively clear. 

Along with this new information and knowledge come new challenges 
and questions to traditional ways of understanding and categorizing manu- 
scripts. If the old terminology of “text types" is no longer adequate, new 
language has not yet been agreed upon, and the traditional (and in some 
respects still useful) adjectives “Alexandrian,” “Western,” and “Byzantine”* 
continue to be employed in meaningful ways. In the meantime, various 
scholars are experimenting with different ways to describe the phenomena 
that lie before us. Epp, for example, has suggested using the metaphor of 
a spectrum of colors, while Holmes has used the terminology of "textual 
traditions" in lieu of “text types.” Both seek to capture two points: (a) that 
there are recognizable "clusters" or groups of MSS that repeatedly agree 
with one another in identifiable patterns that are not shared with other 


Holger Strutwolf, and Klaus Wachtel (4 installments; Stuttgart: Deutsche Biblegesellschaft, 
1997-2005), instl. 1: James (1997; 2d rev. impr., 1998); instl. 2: The Letters of Peter (2000); instl. 
3: The First Letter of John (2003); instl. 4: The Second and Third Letter of John; The Letter of Jude 
(2005). 

83 Kurt Aland, ed., with Annette Benduhn-Mertz and Gerd Mink, Text und Textwert der 
griechischen Handschriften des neuen Testaments (ANTF g~n, 16-21, 26-31, 35-36; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1987-2005). 

84 Cf. Klaus Wachtel, “Towards a Redefinition of External Criteria: The Role of Coherence 
in Assessing the Origin of Variants," in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? 
(ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Text and Studies 3d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 
2008), 109-127. See also the discussion of the CGBM in ch. 21 in the present volume. 

85 On this topic see ch. 19 in this volume. 

86 Terminology that has long since lost any meaningful geographic connotations. 

87 Epp, "The Significance ofthe Papyri for Determining the Nature of the New Testament 
Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual Transmission," in Gospel Traditions 
in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission (ed. William L. Petersen; 
Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 84-101; Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism"; 
and now Epp's extensive discussion of text types (ch. 20 in this volume). 
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“clusters” or groups, and (b) that these identifiable “textual traditions" are 
not static entities but rather fluid and constantly changing streams that 
influence and are influenced by other streams, and whose members often 
display, alongside distinguishing similarities, striking differences as well (a 
consequence of the “open” or “mixed” character of the NT textual tradition 
discussed earlier). Regardless of what new terminology becomes standard, 
there is much to be anticipated in this area. 

With regard to "transcriptional" criteria, which focus on scribal habits 
and practice, significant contributions to the understanding and develop- 
ment of the various critical “canons” or “criteria” employed by the various 
forms of eclecticism continue to appear. To limit examples to recent book- 
length treatments, there is Royse's work on scribal habits in the papyri? 
and Flink’s investigation of Atticism,® while Caragounis brings an impor- 
tant perspective to bear on textual matters in his work on the historical 
development of the Greek language.” 

With regard to "intrinsic" criteria, which focus on authorial style and 
usage, some substantial issues have been raised that place a question mark 
in front of this important category. In the case of authorial style, for exam- 
ple, the assumption that an author used consistently and uniformly a single 
style or register is questionable; on a compositional level, an author's use 
of sources renders the identification of authorial style difficult? on a trans- 
missional level, the possibility that a scribe may have conformed usage to 


88 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Lei- 
den: Brill, 2008). See also Dirk Jongkind, "Singular Readings in Sinaiticus: The Possible, the 
Impossible, and the Nature of Copying," in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tenden- 
cies? (ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Text and Studies 3d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias 
Press, 2008), 35-54; Peter M. Head, "Observations on Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Especially on the 'Scribal Habits,’” Bib 71 (1990): 240-247; Peter M. Head, "Scribal Behaviour 
and Theological Tendencies in Singular Readings in P. Bodmer II (3566)," in Textual Variation: 
Theological and Social Tendencies? (ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Text and Studies 
3d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008), 55-74; and D.C. Parker, "Scribal Tendencies and 
the Mechanics of Book Production," in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? 
(ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Text and Studies 3d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 
2008),173-184. 

89 Timo Flink, Textual Dilemma: Studies in the Second-Century Text of the New Testament 
(Joensuu: University of Joensuu, 2009). He concludes that “sometimes scribes Atticised the 
original Koine readings to their Attic equivalents, and at other times they modernised 
the spelling of the older Attic forms to their later Koine equivalents on the basis of the 
development of the Greek language" (p. 5). 

% Chrys C. Caragounis, The Development of Greek and the New Testament: Morphology, 
Syntax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (WUNT 167; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

91 J.H. Petzer, "Author's Style and the Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” Neot 24 
(1990): 185-197. 
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what was perceived as an author's style renders the author/scribe distinc- 
tion problematic; and the increasingly recognized influence of readers of 
manuscripts on the transmission of texts adds an additional layer of com- 
plication.” 

Finally, with regard to all the criteria, a lingering question hovers over 
them: just what function do they play in textual decisions? Colwell once 
observed that “the more lore the scholar knows, the easier it is ... to produce 
a reasonable defense" of or to "explain" almost any variant.” In this light, 
one may well wonder whether the various criteria actually help make a 
decision among competing variants, or whether they provide an ex post 
facto justification for one made on other grounds.” So one wonders: are 
they really criteria, or simply lists of possible causes of variation in the 
transmission ofa text to be kept in mind when analyzing instances of textual 
variation? 


CONCLUSION 


Peter Shillingsburg, a veteran observer of the text-critical scene, remarks 
that “many editors and other textual critics present their findings and pro- 
mote their conclusions with what Paul Eggert has called a tone of ‘strenu- 
ous inevitability. ” Perhaps some readers will conclude that the preceding 
essay reflects just such a “tone of inevitability” with respect to reasoned 
eclecticism. If so, perhaps it is because such a tone arises, at least in part, 
from the circumstance that one’s choice of method is (or at least ought to 
be) shaped by one’s estimation of the nature and character of the textual 


92 Cf. Holmes, "The Text of P46,” 189-206; idem, “Codex Bezae as a Recension of the 
Gospels," in Codex Bezae: Studies from the Lunell Colloquium, June 1994 (ed. D.C. Parker 
and C.-B. Amphoux; NTTS 22; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 123-160; Ulrich Schmid, "Scribes and 
Variants—Sociology and Typology,” in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? 
(ed. D.C. Parker and H.A.G. Houghton; Text and Studies 3d series 5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 
2008), 1-23. 

33 E.C. Colwell, "External Evidence and New Testament Criticism," 4. 

94 Robert Adams makes the interesting claim that "the categories of common scribal 
error help only to authenticate our decisions; they do not make them for us, except in the 
easy cases where we would not have needed them anyway" (Robert Adams, “Editing Piers 
Plowman B: The Imperative of an Intermittently Critical Edition," Studies in Bibliography 
45 [1992]: 44, as cited by D.C. Greetham, “Reading in and around Piers Plowman,” in Texts 
and Textuality: Textual Instability, Theory, and Interpretation [ed. Philip Cohen; New York: 
Garland, 1997], 36). 

35 Peter L. Shillingsburg, Resisting Texts: Authority and Submission in Constructions of 
Meaning (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1997), 10. 
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tradition with which one is working: if one is dealing with a closed tradi- 
tion, then a certain method or approach will work; if, however, an open 
tradition is the focus of attention, then a different method will be necessary. 
The choice of method, in other words, is not some a priori or preliminary 
decision one makes but, like the question of the goal of textual criticism, is 
part and parcel ofthe interpretive process itself. Thus any discussion about 
method serves as a reminder of both the hermeneutical nature of textual 
criticism itself, and how ideological commitments frame and give shape to 
the entire interpretative process, including the matter of method. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


THE TEXT AS WINDOW: 
NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS AND 
THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Bart D. Ehrman 


The ultimate goal of most textual critics, since the inception of the disci- 
pline, has been to reconstruct the "original" text of the New Testament— 
however the term “original” has been conceptualized and defined.' The logic 
of this goal is clear and, for many scholars still today, compelling: we do 
not have the autographs of any of the books of the New Testament or per- 
fectly accurate reproductions of them. All surviving manuscripts are filled 
with intentional and accidental alterations of the text. If one wants to know 
what an author wrote—which is, after all, the sine qua non of all histori- 
cal exegesis—then we have to move beyond the alterations that riddle our 
manuscripts to reconstruct the text as it was first written. This conception 
of the discipline is exemplified in the work of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
one of the greatest minds to approach the task, who focused his labors on 
a solitary objective: “to present exactly the original words of the New Tes- 
tament, so far as they can now be determined from surviving documents.” 
Hort construed this task in entirely negative terms: “nothing more than the 
detection and rejection of error." 

Arguably the most significant conceptual development in the field of NT 
textual studies of the past fifty years, and especially in the past twenty (at 
least in the English-speaking world), has been the widespread realization 
that an exclusive concentration on the autographs is myopic, as it overlooks 
the value of variant forms of the text for historians interested in matters 
other than exegesis? The history of a text's transmission can contribute 


! On problems with imagining and defining the original text, see the essay by Michael 
Holmes in this volume. 

? B.F. Westcott and F J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek [2,] Introduction 
[and] Appendix (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1882; 2d ed., 1896; repr. Peabody: Hendrick- 
son, 1988), 1, 3. Hort was responsible for writing the Introduction. 

3 As David Parker has argued in his popular account, The Living Text of the Gospels, 
there is no reason to think that the “purpose of textual criticism" should be to “recover 
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to the history of its interpretation: early Christian exegetes occasionally 
disagreed on the interpretation of a passage because they knew the text 
in different forms.* Of yet greater interest to the present essay, variants in 
the textual tradition provide data for the social history of early Christianity, 
especially during the first three Christian centuries, when the majority of all 
textual corruptions were generated. Changes that scribes made in their texts 
frequently reflect their own sociohistorical contexts. By examining these 
changes, one can, theoretically, reconstruct the contexts within which they 
were created, contexts that are otherwise sparsely attested in our surviving 
sources. When viewed in this way, variant readings are not merely chaff to 
be discarded en route to the original text, as they were for Hort and others 
of his ilk; they are instead valuable evidence for the history of the early 
Christian movement. The New Testament manuscripts can thus serve as 
a window into the social world of early Christianity. Peering through this 
window has become one ofthe major tasks ofthe text-critical enterprise. 


I. TEXTUAL VARIANTS AND THE SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Recent study of textual variation has contributed to our understanding 
of a wide range of significant issues, including the theological conflicts of 
early Christianity (i.e., struggles between “heresy” and “orthodoxy”), Jewish- 
Christian relations and the rise of anti-Judaism, the apologetic impulses of 
the pre-Constantinian church in the face of pagan opposition, the role of 
women in the early church, and the social worlds of Christian scribes. Other 
peculiarities of our surviving manuscripts—for instance, their provenance, 
dates, and formal features—have deepened our knowledge of such diverse 
topics as the use of magic and fortune telling among early Christians, the 
character and extent of the Christian mission in the empire, the extent and 


the original text." As he shows, in many instances (from outside the New Testament, he 
instances Mozart's operas and Shakespeare's King Lear) it is impossible even to conceptu- 
alize what the "original" text might be. He concludes that "the quest for a single original text 
of the Gospels is driven by the same forces that have sought a single original saying of Jesus 
behind the different texts of different gospels. Both quests are dubious" (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1997), 208. 

^ See, e.g., my article “Heracleon, Origen, and the Text of the Fourth Gospel,” VC 47 
(1993): 105-118. For a methodological discussion of this issue, see my contribution to the 
Karlfried Froehlich Festschrift, "The Text of Mark in the Hands of the Orthodox," in Biblical 
Hermeneutics in Historical Perspective (ed. Mark Burrows and Paul Rorem; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1991), 19-31. 
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function ofliteracy in the early church, and the special role that texts played 
in the religion. Given the limitations of this essay, I cannot discuss any of 
these issues in great depth; I will, however, enumerate some of the more 
fruitful and interesting lines of research and make some suggestions for 
further inquiry. 


1. The Internecine Struggles of Early Christianity 


Arguably the most significant study of early Christianity in modern times is 
Walter Bauer's 1934 classic, Rechtglaübigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Chris- 
tentum? The book forced a rethinking of the nature of ideological disputes 
in Christian antiquity, as even scholars not persuaded by Bauer's view have 
had to contend with it. Bauer's thesis is that, contrary to the traditional 
claims of Christian apologists, *orthodoxy" was not an original and uni- 
versally dominant form of Christianity in the second and third centuries, 
with "heresy" (in its multiple configurations) a distant and derivative sec- 
ond. Instead, early Christianity comprised a number of competing forms of 
belief and practice, one of which eventually attained dominance for a vari- 
ety of social, economic, and political reasons. The victorious *orthodoxy" 
then rewrote the history of the church in the light of its final triumph. This 
orthodoxy was the form of the religion embraced, early on, by the faithful 
in Rome. 

While many of the details remain in serious dispute, Bauer's overarching 
conception continues to exert a wide influence, as does his insistence on the 
centrality of these ideological disputes to the early history of Christianity. 
What, though, do they have to do with the manuscript tradition of the NT? 

For many critics of the twentieth century, the answer was unequivocal: 
nothing at all. In part this view was based on the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of Hort: "It will not be out of place to add here a distinct expression of 
our beliefthat even among the numerous unquestionably spurious readings 


5 Bauer, Rechtglaübigkeit und Ketzerei im áltesten Christentum (BHT 10; Tübingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck]). ET ofthe 2d ed. (1964, ed. Georg Strecker): Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Chris- 
tianity (trans. Paul J. Achtemeier et al.; ed. Robert Kraft and Gerhard Krodel; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1971). 

6 For a useful discussion of its initial reception, see Georg Strecker's essay, “Die Auf- 
nahme des Buches,” 288-306 in the 2d German ed., expanded and revised by Robert Kraft, 
"The Reception of the Book,” appendix 2, pp. 286-316. The discussion was updated by Daniel 
Harrington, "The Reception of Walter Bauer's Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity 
During the Last Decade," HTR 73 (1980): 289-298. For additional bibliography, see the dis- 
cussion in my book The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993; 2d 
ed., 2011), 39 n. 16. 
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of the New Testament there are no signs of deliberate falsification of the 
text for dogmatic purposes." Consonant with this perception was A. Blu- 
dau's detailed study of the charge leveled against Christian heretics of inten- 
tionally falsifying the texts of scripture, a charge that he traced from apos- 
tolic times to the Monophysite controversy.° Bludau argued that in many 
instances, the accusation was directed not against heretical alterations of 
the text but heretical misinterpretations; moreover, he maintained, in most 
of the remaining instances, the charges could not be sustained. He con- 
cluded that the manuscripts of the NT were not easily susceptible of delib- 
erate falsification, given the vigilance exercised over their production by all 
concerned parties.? 

Despite its popularity, this view has never held universal sway. Even 
before World War II, individual scholars had isolated and discussed in- 
stances of theologically motivated corruption, with such eminent names as 
Kirsopp Lake, J. Rendell Harris, Adolph von Harnack, Donald Riddle, and, 
most extensively, Walter Bauer himself (in another, less read but equally 
impressive, monograph) topping the list.? Nonetheless, only since the 1960s 
have scholars begun to recognize the full extent to which early ideolog- 
ical conflicts affected the NT text. By all accounts, the impetus was pro- 
vided by Eldon Jay Epp's groundbreaking study, The Theological Tendency 
of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts, a study whose particular conclu- 
sions relate more to Jewish-Christian relations (discussed below) than to the 
internecine conflicts of the early Christian movement." Nonetheless, Epp 


7 Hort, Introduction, 282. Hort specifies Marcion as the one exception to this rule and 
goes on to say that non-Marcionite instances of variation that appear to be doctrinally 
motivated are due to scribal carelessness or laxity, not to malicious intent. 

8 Bludau, Die Schriftfälschungen der Haretiker: Ein Beitrag zur Textkritik der Bibel (NTAbh 
11; Münster: Aschendorf, 1925). 

9? For an assessment, see my Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 50 n. 100. 

10 See, e.g., Kirsopp Lake, The Influence of Textual Criticism on the Exegesis of the New 
Testament (Oxford: Parker and Son, 1904); J. Rendel Harris, "New Points of View in Textual 
Criticism," Expositor, 8th series, 7 (1914): 316-334; idem, "Was the Diatessaron Anti-Judaic?" 
HTR 18 (1925): 103-109; Adolph von Harnack, "Zur Textkritik and Christologie der Schriften 
Johannes," in Studien zur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments and der alten Kirche, vol. 1: Zur 
neutestamentlichen Textkritik (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1931), 115-127; idem, "Zwei alte dogmatische 
Korrekturen im Hebraerbrief,” in Studien zur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments, 1:235-252; 
Donald Wayne Riddle, “Textual Criticism as a Historical Discipline," ATR 18 (1936): 220-233; 
and Walter Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen (Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1907; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967). 

11 Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966). For Epp's predecessors, see his discussion 
on pp. 12-26. For a recent update, see Epp, “Anti-Judaic Tendencies in the D-Text of Acts: 
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attacked the Hortian view head on by pursuing the suggestion that some of 
the tendencies of the so-called Western text, as embedded in Codex Bezae, 
should be explained by the theological proclivities of its scribe.? Through 
a detailed and exhaustive analysis, Epp concluded that some 40 percent of 
Codex Bezae's variant readings in Acts point toward an anti-Judaic bias. The 
sensible inference is that the scribe himself, or his tradition, was in some 
sense anti-Jewish and that this prejudice came to be embodied in the tran- 
scription of the text.” 

Although Epp’s study was widely acclaimed and his conclusions widely 
accepted, his lead was little followed. Codex Bezae is singularly suited 
to this kind of study, given the extraordinary character of its text of Acts; 
most other manuscripts lack such distinctiveness. Subsequent analyses of 
theological tendencies have therefore moved from the study of a specific 
manuscript to a panoramic view of the surviving witnesses. Among scholars 
to pursue such a line at the end of the twentieth century were Alexander 
Globe, Mark A. Plunkett, Mikeal Parsons, and Peter Head." My own work 


Forty Years of Conversation,” in The Book of Acts as Church History/Apostelgeschichte als 
Kirchengeschichte (ed. Tobias Nicklas and Michael Tilly; BZNW 120; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 
111-146 (repr. in Epp, Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962— 
2004; NovTS n6 [Leiden: Brill, 2005], 699—739). 

1? A suggestion made earlier, for example, by P.H. Menoud, “The Western Text and the 
Theology of Acts," Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas Bulletin 2 (1951): 27—28. 

13 A conclusion that Epp himself does not draw, as pointed out below. 

14 That is, for other MSS. On Codex Bezae itself, see, among the many studies, the unpub- 
lished dissertations by George E. Rice ("The Alteration of Luke's Tradition by the Textual 
Variants in Codex Bezae," Case Western Reserve University, 1974; for a summary statement, 
see G.E. Rice, "The Anti-Judaic Bias of the Western Text in the Gospel of Luke," Andrews Uni- 
versity Seminary Studies 18 [1980]: 51-57) and Michael W. Holmes ("Early Editorial Activity 
and the Text of Codex Bezae in Matthew," Princeton Theological Seminary, 1984). Surpris- 
ingly, Holmes found virtually no trace of theologically motivated alterations in the text of 
Bezae in Matthew other than a cluster of seven variants in chs. 26-27 that appear to reflect an 
“anti-Judaic” perspective. Instead, he found evidence of simple "editorial activity" (improving 
of the style or wording of the text, addition of supplementary material, etc.) by a second- 
century reader for whom “the text of Matthew had not yet become a fixed and unchangeable 
entity" (pp. 236, 251). For a reappraisal of the matter with respect to Acts, see C.K. Barrett, 
"Is There a Theological Tendency in Codex Bezae?" in Text and Interpretation: Studies in the 
New Testament Presented to Matthew Black (ed. Ernest Best and R. McL. Wilson; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), 15-27. 

15 Asis commonly observed, the text of Acts in Codex Bezae is approximately 8.5 percent 
longer than that found among the Alexandrian witnesses. 

16 Alexander Globe, “Some Doctrinal Variants in Matthew 1 and Luke 2 and the Authority 
of the Neutral Text,” CBQ 42 (1980): 52-72; Bart D. Ehrman and Mark A. Plunkett, “The 
Angel and the Agony: The Textual Problem of Luke 22:43-44," CBQ 45 (1983): 401-416; 
Mikeal Parsons, "A Christological Tendency in P”,” JBL 105 (1986): 463-479; Peter M. Head, 
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in this area eventuated in the first (and to date, only) full-length analysis, 
The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Con- 
troversies on the Text of the New Testament." The study examines one area 
of ideological conflict —the christological controversies of the second and 
third centuries—and shows how it affected a number of textual witnesses 
produced in the period.* No one would (or should) claim that theological 
controversies caused the majority of the hundreds of thousands of textual 
variants in the tradition, but they clearly engendered several hundred. Nor 
are these variant readings, taken as a whole, of little consequence. On the 
contrary, many prove to be critical for questions relating to New Testament 
exegesis and theology.” 

Of yet greater significance for the present essay, the study raises a number 
of issues concerning the relation of the manuscripts to the social world 
of the scribes who produced them, a world about which we are poorly 
informed from the other surviving sources.” For one thing, the textual 
data reveal the doctrinal proclivities of these scribes: their tendencies are 
uniformly proto-orthodox?!—suggesting that the victors not only write the 


“Christology and Textual Transmission: Reverential Alterations in the Synoptic Gospels,” 
NovT 35 (1993): 107-129. 

17 See n. 5 above. Among my briefer studies of individual passages are the following: 
^1John 4.3 and the Orthodox Corruption of Scripture,” ZNW 79 (1988): 221-243; "The Cup, the 
Bread, and the Salvific Effect of Jesus' Death in Luke-Acts" (SBLSP; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1991), 576—591; "Text of Mark"; and (with Mark A. Plunkett), "The Angel and the Agony." Of 
book-length treatments that take a slightly different tack, in addition to Bauer, Leben Jesu, see 
especially Eric Fascher, Textgeschichte als hermeneutische Problem (Halle: Niemeyer, 1953). 

18 [ did not, of course, restrict myself to documents produced in this period, of which few 
remain, but to readings that could be shown to have been generated then, even when these 
survive only in later witnesses. For my rationale, see Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 32—33. 

19 The interpretation of significant passages is sometimes affected by the textual decision. 
Just within the Gospels, reference can be made to the prologue of John (e .g., 1:18), the birth 
narratives of Matthew and Luke (e.g., Matt 1:16, 18; Luke 1:35), the baptism accounts (e.g., 
Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22; John 1:34), and the various passion narratives (e.g., Mark 15:34; Luke 
22:43-44; John 19:36). Moreover, a number of variants affect a range of issues that continue to 
interest historians and exegetes of the NT, including such questions as whether the Gospels 
could have been used to support either an "adoptionistic" christology (e.g., Mark 1:1; Luke 3:22; 
John 1:34) or one that was "antidocetic" (e.g., the Western non-interpolations), whether Luke 
has a doctrine of the atonement (e.g., Luke 2239-20), whether members of the Johannine 
community embraced a gnostic christology (e.g., 1John 4:3), and whether any of the authors 
ofthe NT characterizes Jesus as "God" (e.g., Heb 1:8). 

20 See the fuller discussion in my Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 320-330. We have now 
become better informed about the world of scribes by the work of Kim Haines-Eitzen, which 
I discuss later in this essay. 

?! T use the term “proto-orthodox” to designate Christians of the ante-Nicene age who 
advocated views similar to those that at a later period came to dominate Christendom at 
large. These second- and third-century Christians were embraced by the “orthodox” of the 
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history but also reproduce and preserve the texts. Moreover, the proto- 
orthodox modifications of these texts demonstrate that the doctrinal and 
ideological issues involved were of concern not only to a handful of Chris- 
tian intellectuals, the heresiological literati whose works happen to have 
outlived antiquity. They affected others as well—at least the scribes, who, 
while themselves among the intellectually advantaged (to the extent that 
they could read and write, unlike the vast majority of Christians; see below), 
were by no means at the top ofthe social scale even within Christian circles. 
These debates appear to have affected the rank and file as well as the Chris- 
tian elite. 

In addition, the textual data confirm that these struggles were, in part, 
directly related to divergent interpretations of early Christian texts, in an 
age before there was a hard-and-fast canon of scripture—a finding that is 
significant not only for the nature of the emerging religion in se but also 
in its relation to other religions of the period: no other cult of the empire, 
with the partial exception of Judaism, shared this fixation on written texts 
and the doctrinal ideas they convey.” The theological modification of these 
documents thus further demonstrates the concern for literary texts that 
is attested generally throughout the second and third Christian centuries: 
various strands of Christianity had begun to attach special importance to 
the written word and to the propositional "truths" that it contains. 


2. Jewish-Christian Relations and the Rise of Anti-Judaism 


One particularly fruitful area of research into early Christianity since the 
1940s has been the study of Jewish-Christian relations and the rise of Chris- 
tian anti-Judaism. Rooted in the solid researches of Jules Isaac and Marcel 
Simon, and motivated in no small measure by the provocative thesis of 
Rosemary Ruether—that Christianity has by its very nature always been 
anti-Jewish— scholars of both the NT and later Christianity have produced 
a voluminous outpouring of literature that discusses the relation of Chris- 
tianity to its Jewish matrix.” 


fourth century as their own theological forebears and as reliable tradents of the apostolic 
tradition. See my fuller discussion in Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 13-15. 

22 See my Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 325-326. For an alternative understanding 
of the importance of texts in Roman religion, see Mary Beard, “Ancient Literacy and the 
Function of the Written Word in Roman Religion,” in Literacy in the Roman World (Journal 
of Roman Archaeology: Supplementary Series 3; 1991), 35-58. 

?3 The literature is too extensive to detail here. For older bibliography and informed 
discussion, see John Gager, The Origins of Anti-Semitism: Attitudes Toward Judaism in Pagan 
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How did the conflicts with Judaism that are evident throughout the 
first three Christian centuries affect scribes who reproduced the texts of 
scripture? The question has regrettably not received the extended study 
it deserves. To be sure, even before World War II, scholars had observed 
that some manuscripts preserve textual variants that are related to the 
conflicts. Particularly worthy of mention are Heinrich Joseph Vogels and 
J. Rendell Harris, both of whom argued that the anti-Judaic tendencies of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron had influenced several of the surviving witnesses.” For 
instance, the Curetonian Syriac modifies the announcement that Jesus will 
save “his people” from their sins (Matt 1:21) to say that he will save “the 
world.” So, too, some Syriac and Latin witnesses of the Fourth Gospel change 
Jesus’ words to the Samaritan woman in John 4:22 to indicate that salvation 
comes “from Judea” rather than “from the Jews.” Among the most intrigu- 
ing of the nearly two dozen examples that these (and other) scholars have 
discussed is the omission in some manuscripts of Jesus’ prayer from the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing” 
(Luke 23:34)—an omission that makes particularly good sense if Jesus is 
understood to be asking God to forgive the Jews responsible for his cruci- 
fixion.^ 

As already mentioned, the most significant study of anti-Jewish influ- 
ences on the text of the NT has been Epp's evaluation of Codex Bezae in Acts. 
Following earlier suggestions that the Western tradition may preserve an 
“anti-Judaic” bias, Epp made a compelling case that many ofthe Bezan vari- 


and Christian Antiquity (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), 11-34; and more briefly, 
idem, “Judaism as Seen by Outsiders,” in Early Judaism and Its Modern Interpreters (ed. Robert 
A. Kraft and George W.E. Nickelsburg; Philadelphia: Fortress; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 
99-116. The foundational works include Jules Isaac, Jesus and Israel (trans. Sally Gran; ed. 
Claire Hachet Bishop; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971; French original, 1948); 
Marcel Simon, Verus Israel: A Study of the Relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman 
Empire (135-425) (trans. H. McKeating; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986; French original, 
1964); and Rosemary Ruether, Faith and Fratricide: The Theological Roots of Anti-Semitism 
(New York: Seabury, 1974). Among the more significant recent works are Stephen Wilson, 
Related Strangers: Jews and Christians 70-170 CE (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995); Judith Lieu, 
Image and Reality: The Jews in the World of the Christians of the Second Century (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996); and Daniel Boyarin, Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 2004). 

24 Vogels, Handbuch der Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (2d ed: Bonn: Hanstein, 1955; 1st 
ed., 1923), 178; Harris, "Was the Diatessaron Anti-Judaic?" 

25 For older bibliography, see Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (X- 
XXIV) (AB 28A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1985), 1503-1504. For a fuller discussion, see Joél 
Delobel, “Luke 23:34a: A Perpetual Text-Critical Crux,” in Sayings of Jesus, Canonical and Non- 
canonical: Essays in Honour of Tjitze Baarde (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 25—36. 
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ants in Acts stand over against non-Christian Judaism.” Even though Epp 
did not pursue the question of Sitz im Leben for this kind of scribal activity, 
its social context in early Christian polemics against the Jews is clear. Epp’s 
study of Bezae was further pursued in dissertations by his student George 
Rice? and by Michael W. Holmes.” But there has been no thorough study of 
the effect of Jewish-Christian relations (and polemics) on the scribes of the 
early Christian tradition. Such a study remains a major desideratum in the 
field of textual studies. 


3. The Apologetic Movement in the Early Christian Tradition 


Another set of conflicts for the early Christians involved “pagan” oppo- 
nents who mounted both intellectual attacks and sociopolitical persecu- 
tions against the faith in the pre-Constantine era. Already in the first cen- 
tury, Christian leaders urged their co-religionists to defend Christian claims 
against popular and official opposition (thus 1Pet 3:15; see the speeches 
of Paul in Acts 24:10-21; 26:2-23). It was not until the mid- to late second 
century, however, that real intellectuals converted to the faith and pro- 
duced learned “apologies,” starting with Justin of Rome and including such 
figures as Athenagoras of Athens, Tertullian of Carthage, and Origen of 
Alexandria.” These apologists were reacting not merely to social and polit- 
ical opposition to Christianity but also to intense intellectual pressures, as 
learned pagan authors such as Celsus and Porphyry mocked and attacked 
the religion for its novelty, its pretensions, its rejection of Judaism and of 
accepted pagan cultic practices, its lack of ancient traditions, the internal 
contradictions of its scriptures, and its worship of a crucified criminal. 
Scholarship on the early Christian apologists has produced a number of 
outstanding studies, both erudite and popular. Only recently, however, has 


?6 For his predecessors, see Epp, Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae, 21-26; in particular, 
one might mention Menoud, "Western Text." 

27 See n. 14. 

28 See n. 14. 

29 We have only a tiny fragment of the first known apologist, Quadratus, from the early 
second century; see Bart D. Ehrman, The Apostolic Fathers (Loeb Classical Library 25; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 2003), 89-90, 118-119. The apologetic writing known as the 
"Letter to Diognetus" is notoriously difficult to date; see Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers, 122159. 

30 Some of the classics of scholarship include the following: Carl Andresen, Logos und 
Nomos: Die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955); Stephen Ben- 
ko, “Pagan Criticism of Christianity during the First Two Centuries A.D.” ANRW 23.2 (1980): 
1054-1018; Eugene Gallagher, Divine Man or Magician? Celsus and Origen on Jesus SBLDS 64 
(Chico: Scholars, 1982); Robert Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century. (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1988); and Pierre de Labriolle, Le Reáction patenne: Etude sur la polemique 
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the apologetic movement come to the attention of New Testament textual 
critics, especially through the analysis of Wayne C. Kannaday.? In his exam- 
ination of the textual tradition of the Gospels, Kannaday has shown that 
the unnamed Christian scribes ofthe pre-Constantinian age were occasion- 
ally influenced by the debates being waged at a higher intellectual level 
by the Christian apologists. In some instances, the very verses that pagan 
opponents cited in order to oppose the Christians and their views were 
modified in such a way as to remove the possible offense. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the pagan critic Porphyry argued that both Mark 1:2 and Matt 13:35 
wrongly attribute quotations from other scriptures to Isaiah, and that John 
7:8-10 shows Jesus contradicting himself, in that he states that he will not 
go to the feast in Jerusalem when in fact he then did go. All these pas- 
sages were later changed by scribes. To be sure, scribes may have had other 
reasons to make the alterations (a simple desire for internal consistency, 
for example), but even these reasons are related to Christian concerns to 
secure their scriptures from charges of incoherence, an apologetic concern. 
So, too, Luke 23:32 was altered so that Jesus is no longer crucified with two 
“other” evildoers (with the possible implication that he too was an evil- 
doer), Jesus' ignominious occupation as a mere "carpenter" in Mark 6:3 is 
altered so that he is now called the "son of the carpenter" (how could the 
Son of God be a common laborer?), the language of God's coming King- 
dom is altered on the lips of Jesus in Luke's Gospel, so that he is no longer 
thought of as one bringing in a political entity to replace Rome (e.g., Luke 
9:27; 11:2; 12:31; 19:38), and traditions that exonerate the Roman governor 
Pilate for Jesus' death are heightened even beyond the original (Matt 27:22, 
24). 

No one has yet followed Kannaday's lead to carry out a similar investiga- 
tion of other potentially interesting portions ofthe New Testament, such as 
Acts, the letters of Paul, or the book of Revelation. 


4. The Oppression of Women in Early Christianity 


A large number of scholars have examined the significant role that women 
played in the development of nascent Christianity and how women, and 
their contributions, came to be suppressed early in the movement. Feminist 


antichrétienne du Ter au VI° siècle. (2d ed: Paris: L’ Artisan de Livre, 1948); for a more popular 
account, see Robert L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1984). 

3! Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of the Influence of Apologetic 
Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004). 
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scholars who pursue the question are by no means unified in their methods 
or results; most notably, some have argued that the Christian tradition is 
so thoroughly and ineluctably patriarchalized that it must be jettisoned 
altogether, while others have sought to move beyond the biases of our 
sources to reclaim the tradition for themselves.” 


For the historian concerned with the role of women in earliest Christianity, 
one of the perennial issues relates to the status of 1Cor 14:34-35, a pas- 
sage that requires women “to be silent in the churches” and to “be subor- 
dinate.” Many scholars have claimed that the passage is not Pauline but 
represents an interpolation, made perhaps by the author of (the pseudepi- 
graphic) 1Timothy (cf. 2:1-15). While one common objection to the inter- 
polation theory has been the lack of manuscript attestation—the passage 
is present in all the witnesses— Gordon Fee, among others, has stressed the 
text-critical evidence in its support, observing that the verses in question 
occur in a different location in some of the Western witnesses, giving the 
passage the appearance of a marginal note incorporated at more or less 
appropriate junctures. If Fee is correct concerning its secondary charac- 
ter, the interpolation may show that women came to be oppressed more 


32 See, e.g., the provocative discussions of Mary Daly, Beyond God the Father: Toward a 
Philosophy of Women's Liberation (2d ed.; Boston: Beacon, 1985); idem, The Church and the 
Second Sex (New York: Harper and Row, 1968). Most significantly, for the NT period, Eliz- 
abeth Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Chris- 
tian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983). An insightful example of feminist reconstruction 
is Antoinette Clark Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction through Paul's 
Polemic (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990). For the second century, see the more popular discus- 
sion, somewhat less rooted in feminist theory, of Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels (New 
York: Random House, 1979). Among the recent extensive literature on women in the his- 
tory of early Christianity, see Kate Cooper, The Virgin and the Bride: Idealized Womanhood 
in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996); Ross Kraemer and Mary Ann 
D'Angelo, Women and Christian Origins (New York: Oxford, 1999); and Christine Trevett, 
Christian Women and the Time of the Apostolic Fathers (AD c. 80-160) (Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 2006). 

33 Mary Daly rightly objects to those who pursue the status of this passage for the sake 
of exonerating the Apostle Paul: Whether he wrote it or not, the passage has been used to 
oppress women and will continue to be used in this way (Beyond God the Father, 5). At the 
same time, the question of authorship is important for historians, because if Paul did not 
write the verses, then the oppression that they sanction represents a later feature of Pauline 
Christianity. 

34 Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1987), 699-708. For a more recent statement, see the textual analysis of Philip B. Payne, 
Man and Woman, One in Christ: An Exegetical and Theological Study of Paul's Letters (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2009). 
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severely in a later period of Pauline Christianity (perhaps around the end of 
the first century) than at the outset? 

In an attempt to cast the net somewhat more broadly, Ben Wither- 
ington summarized some of the evidence that suggests that the scribe of 
Codex Bezae was intent on de-emphasizing the prominent role that women 
played in the early church, as recorded in the narrative of Acts. Inappro- 
priately labeling such alterations as “anti-feminist” changes,” Witherington 
observes that in Bezae's text of Acts 17:4, Paul's Thessalonian converts are 
unambiguously “wives of prominent men" rather than “women of promi- 
nence," that the high profile of women is occasionally compromised by the 
insertion of references to their children (1:14) orto men of high profile (17:12), 
and that the regular transposition of “Aquila” to precede “Priscilla” may 
intimate the scribe’s uneasiness with the woman’s implicit priority. While 
other scholars have also discussed, briefly, the significance of textual prob- 
lems for assessing the oppression of women in early Christianity,? we still 
await an extensive and rigorous analysis—another major desideratum in 


the field. 


5. The Social World of the Scribes 


Recent years have also seen the first attempt to provide a strictly sociohistor- 
ical analysis of the Christian scribes of the second and third Christian cen- 
turies in a widely cited monograph by Kim Haines-Eitzen. Basing her study 
both on literary references to early scribes and on the material remains of 
their work (the earliest papyri), Haines-Eitzen has sought to explain the 
social status, education level, and function of scribes; to ask whether any 
of these scribes were women; to examine the social contexts within which 


35 More severe because they were already treated differently from men in the early 
period; they were required, for example, to wear veils when praying or prophesying (11:2— 
10). Interestingly, Fee’s arguments have not been accepted by Antoinette Wire, a feminist 
historian who has attempted to a reconstruct the situation in Corinth (Corinthian Women 
Prophets, 229-232). On other developments in the Pauline communities, see, e.g., Jouette 
M. Bassler, “The Widows’ Tale: A Fresh Look at 1Tim 5:316," JBL 103 (1984): 23-41. 

36 Witherington, "The Anti-feminist Tendencies of the ‘Western’ Text in Acts,” JBL 103 
(1984): 82-84. 

37 The label is anachronistic and misleading because these changes are not directed 
against "feminists" (a modem intellectual category). 

38 See, e.g., Michael W. Holmes, "Women and the ‘Western’ Text of Acts," in The Book 
of Acts as Church History/Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte (ed. Tobias Nicklas and 
Michael Tilly; BZNW 120; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 183-203 and, in the same volume, Ann 
Graham Brock, *Appeasement, Authority, and the Role of Women in the D-Text of Acts," 
205-224. 
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they worked; and to explore the degree of control scribes exerted over the 
texts they copied.» Among her significant findings are the following: 


— Most early scribes were multifunctional: they were trained privately to 
copy documents (rather than literature), but they chose, on their own 
or at the encouragement of others, to copy the literary texts ofthe New 
Testament. 

— Scribes were more highly educated than most Christians, but were not 
among the literary elite of society. 

— Early copyists worked within relatively close-knit social networks. 

— Some of them may well have been women. 

— No evidence supports the existence of Christian scriptoria in the sec- 
ond and third centuries. 

— Unlike their pagan counterparts, Christian copyists of texts were also 
the users of these texts. They had, therefore, a stake in the way these 
texts were copied. 

— The alterations they made to these texts show that they were not 
neutral observers in the process of transmission but exercised some 
degree of power over the texts that they transmitted. 


II. OTHER FEATURES OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 
AND THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Certain features of our surviving New Testament manuscripts—such as 
their provenance, dates, and formal features—also bear on the social his- 
tory of early Christianity.^ Here again, I can only mention several of the 
most fruitful and interesting areas of research. 


1. The Use of Magic and Fortune Telling in Early Christianity 


The incursion of the social sciences into the study of early Christianity at 
the end of the twentieth century brought with it a resurgence of interest 
in the role of magic in the early church. Not everyone agrees even on the 


3° For critical evaluations of her study, see the reviews in the online journal TC, vol. 7 
(2002) by David Parker (http://rosetta.reltech.org/TC/volo7/Haines-Eitzen20o2rev.html) and 
Ulrich Schmid (http://rosetta.reltech.org/TC/volo7/Haines-Eitzen20o2reva.html). 

?9 For a serious argument that the physical features of a MS can themselves be used to 
demonstrate its date and provenance, and on these grounds to establish something of the 
history of the textual tradition in a particular Christian community, see the detailed and 
compelling analysis of David C. Parker, Codex Bezae.: An Early Christian Manuscript and Its 
Text (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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most basic of questions, such as the definitions of magic and religion and 
how, or whether, they can be neatly differentiated.” Nonetheless, a number 
of creative and insightful studies have been produced in the past twenty 
years, some dealing with the role of magic in the life of Jesus, others with 
its portrayal in the NT narratives, yet others with its popularity among the 
early Christians.” 

No variant reading of our surviving manuscripts has been shown to arise 
directly out ofan interest in magic ora desire to portray it in a more positive 
light. This is not at all surprising, as magic was considered socially deviant 
and theologically devilish, whereas the scribes of our surviving manuscripts, 
so far as we can tell, were by and large members of socially conservative 
(proto-) orthodox communities.“ Nonetheless, textual evidence of the prac- 
tice does survive, evidence that relates, however, less to the transcription of 
the words of the text per se than to the use of the texts once they were pro- 
duced. 


We know from literary sources of the fourth century and later that NT 
manuscripts were sometimes used for apotropaic magic—for example, 
worn around the neck or placed under a pillow to ward off evil spirits.“ 
Among the papyri discovered and analyzed since the 1940s are several that 
were beyond any doubt made and used as amulets: they are small in size, 
often a single sheet folded over, sometimes provided with or tied together 
with a string, and normally inscribed with texts that could prove useful 


4l For a much cited discussion, see David E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity,” ANRW 
2.23.2 (ed. H. Temporim and W. Haase; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1980), 1506-1516. Among other 
important studies, see especially Christopher Faraone, Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic 
and Religion (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991); Fritz Graf, Magic in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1997); and Paul Mirecki and Marvin Meyer, Magic and 
Ritual in the Ancient World (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

42 Still a valuable overview, with extensive bibliography, is Aune, “Magic in Early Chris- 
tianity." For the role of magic in the life of Jesus, see especially the provocative studies of 
Morton Smith, Jesus the Magician (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1978); and, more exten- 
sively, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1973). For an interesting assessment of the portrayal of magic in the NT, see Susan 
R. Garrett, The Demise of the Devil: Magic and the Demonic in Luke's Writings (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1989). Most recent studies have been inspired by the publication of magical texts 
from the Graeco-Roman world. For English translations, see Hans Dieter Betz, ed., The Greek 
Magical Papyri in Translation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986). 

43 On magic as socially deviant, see Aune, "Magic in Early Christianity," 1510-1516. On my 
characterization of scribes, see Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, 320—330. 

44 For example, John Chrysostom, Hom. 19.4; see the discussion in R. Kaczynski, Das Wort 
Gottes in Liturgie and Alltag der Gemeinden des Johannes Chrysostomus (Freiburg: Herder, 
1974). 
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for warding off evil spirits or for effecting healings—the Lord’s Prayer, for 
instance, or a healing narrative.* 

Closely connected with the question of magic is the practice of fortune 
telling in the ancient world, on which a number of interesting studies have 
been produced, particularly with respect to the Sortes Astrampsychi and 
others of the so-called Books of Fate.^9 Little, however, has been written 
about the use of fortune telling in early Christianity, perhaps due to a dearth 
of evidence.” Indeed, some of the most intriguing evidence happens to 
derive from the manuscript tradition of the NT. In 1988 Bruce Metzger pub- 
lished an article that discussed a widely recognized, if wrongly construed, 
feature of the fifth-century Codex Bezae in its text of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, which connects it closely to eight manuscripts of the Fourth 
Gospel ranging in date from about the third to the eighth century. Each of 
these manuscripts appears to have been used to tell fortunes.* 


45 For arguments and examples, see E.A. Judge, "The Magical Use of Scripture in the 
Papyri," in Perspectives on Language and Text: Essays and Poems in Honor of Francis I. Ander- 
sen's Sixtieth Birthday (ed. Edgar W. Conrad and Edward G. Newing; Winona Lake: Eisen- 
brauns, 1987), 339-349; and Roberts, Manuscript, Society, and Belief, 82-83. In his original 
edition of the Greek magical papyri, K. Preisendanz classified 38 of the 107 available texts 
as Christian (Papyri Graecae Magicae [ed. A. Henrichs; 2d ed.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973]); 
according to Judge, 15 of these 38 *make conscious use of scriptural material" (p. 341). For 
some of the helpful more recent studies, see Theodore S. de Bruyn, “Appeals to Jesus and the 
One "Who Heals Every illness and Every Infirmity' (Matt 4:23, 9:35) in Amulets in Late Antiq- 
uity," in Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late Antiquity (ed. Lorenzo DiTommaso 
and Lucian Turcescu; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 65-81; Thomas J. Kraus, “P.Oxy. V 84o—Amulett 
oder Miniaturkodex? Grundsatzliche und ergánzende Anmerkungen zu zwei Termini,” ZAC 
8 (2004): 485-497; Thomas J. Kraus "Manuscripts with the Lord's Prayer—They Are More 
Than Simply Witnesses to That Text Itself,” in New Testament Manuscripts (ed. Thomas 
J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 227—266; Lacerenza Giancarlo, “Jewish Magi- 
cians and Christian Clients in Late Antiquity: The Testimony of Amulets and Inscriptions," in 
What Athens Has to Do with Jerusalem (ed. Leonard Rutgers; Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 393-419; 
Tommy Wasserman, “$78 (P.Oxy. XXXIV 2684): The Epistle of Jude on an Amulet?” in New 
Testament Manuscripts, 137-160. 

46 Fora brief description, see T.C. Skeat, “An Early Mediaeval ‘Book of Fate’: The Sortes XII 
Patriarcharum: With a Note on ‘Books of Fate’ in General," Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 
3 (1954): 41-54. On the Sortes Astrampsychi, see the overview of G.M. Browne, “The Composi- 
tion of the Sortes Astrampsychi,” Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 17 (1970): 95-100; 
for basic bibliography, see idem, “The Sortes Astrampsychi and the Egyptian Oracle,” in Texte 
and Textkritik: Eine Aufsatzsammlung (ed. Jurgen Dummer; TU 133; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1987), 71. 

47 On broader issues related to prophecy in early Christianity in conjunction with divina- 
tion and oracles in the Graeco-Roman world, see especially David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early 
Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983). 

48 Metzger, “Greek Manuscripts of John’s Gospel with ‘Hermeneiai,’” in Text and Tes- 
timony: Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A EL Klijn (ed. 
T. Baarda et al.; Kampen: Kok, 1988), 162—169. 
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At the bottom of some pages of these MSS occurs the word £pueveig, 
followed by a brief fortune, such as “Expect a great miracle,” “You will receive 
joy from God,” and “What you seek will be found.” That the “interpretation” 
(= Eppeveia) does not relate directly to the passage on the top portion of 
the page is evident, Metzger claims, upon a careful comparison of their 
respective contents.? More likely, then, these MSS functioned like the non- 
Christian Books of Fate: one who had a question would roll a pair of dice 
and, by the use of a specially prepared table, be instructed to turn to a 
particular page of the text, on which would be provided the appropriate 
answer (fortune). 


Thus, while Metzger does not draw the conclusion, it is evident that some 
Christians ascribed special powers to the manuscripts of scripture them- 
selves: they could be used not only for purposes of apotropaic magic (the 
amulets) but also to influence, or at least predict, one's future. This then is 
aunique kind of evidence for the historian ofthe period: it can tell us about 
the role of sacred texts in the ordinary lives of Christians—as opposed, that 
is, to the lives ofthe Christian elite who produced our literary evidence. Here 
again, however, a full study of the phenomenon remains a desideratum. 


2. The Spread of Early Christianity 


Adolph von Harnack's classic treatment, The Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the First Three Centuries, continues to provide scholars with a 
wealth of data concerning the spread of Christianity." A number of the 
issues he addressed, however, have never been satisfactorily resolved, and 
recent years have witnessed a renewal of interest in such questions as the 
extent of the Christian mission throughout the Mediterranean, the modus 
operandi of Christian “evangelists” and “missionaries” prior to the conver- 


?? One might question, however, whether our *common sense" evaluation of the passage 
can serve as a guide to what an ancient interpreter might have made of it. 

50 For a more recent study see David Parker, "Manuscripts of John's Gospel with Herme- 
neiai," in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-critical and Exegetical Studies (ed. 
J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker; Texts and Studies 4; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006), 48-68, 
repr. in Parker, Manuscripts, Texts, Theology: Collected Papers 1977-2007 (ANTF 40; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2009), 121-138. 

5! Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries (trans. 
and ed. James Moffatt; 2 vols.; New York: Williams and Norgate, 1908; German original, 1902). 
Foranattemptto bring Harnack's discussion up to date based on findings ofthe past century, 
see Roderic Mullen, The Expansion of Christianity: A Gazeteer of Its First Three Centuries 
(VCSup 69; Leiden: Brill, 2004). 
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sion of Constantine (were there any?), and the nature of their message to 
adherents of other Graeco-Roman cults.” Any additional evidence is surely 
welcome. 

The textual tradition of the NT does provide evidence of both the extent 
and character of the Christian mission. Above all, the discovery of the papyri 
has contributed to our knowledge of the spread of Christianity, at least in 
Egypt, where due to climatic conditions, virtually all of the papyri have been 
found and for which reliable sources are otherwise, for the most part, nonex- 
istent.® To be sure, in the excitement of discovery, some extravagant claims 
have been made on the basis of our early papyri. In particular, the recogni- 
tion that the earliest specimen, P”, can be dated to the first half of the second 
century has led to sensational—or rather, sensationalistic—conclusions.™ 
Fortunately, however, this small scrap does not stand in isolation, but is 
one of a number of NT MSS of the second and third centuries discovered 


52 For now-classic treatments, see Arthur Darby Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New 
in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (Oxford: Clarendon, 1933); and 
E.R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (New York: Norton, 1965), 102-138. 
Among the best of the burgeoning literature are Ramsey MacMullen, Christianizing the 
Roman Empire (A.D. 100-400) (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984); and Robin Lane 
Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Knopf, 1987). On the more popular level, see Rodney 
Stark, The Rise of Christianity: A Sociologist Reconsiders History (Princeton: University Press, 
1996). 

53 On the papyri, see Eldon Jay Epp, “The New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in His- 
torical Perspective,” in To Touch the Text: Biblical and Related Studies in Honor of Joseph 
A. Fitzmyer, SJ. (ed. M.P. Horgan and PJ. Kobelski; New York: Crossroad, 1989), 261-288; 
for an overview of our sources for Christianity in Egypt, and a proposed reconstruction, see 
C. Wilfred Griggs, Early Egyptian Christianity: From Its Origins to 451 C.E. (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 
3-79. 

54 The fragment was published by C.H. Roberts in a slim volume entitled An Unpublished 
Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1935). Once it was recognized that this credit-card-sized fragment of John could 
be palaeographically dated to the first half of the second century, scholars had a field day 
with the possible implications, some claiming that it demonstrates that the Fourth Gospel 
must have been penned by the end of the first century, others asserting that it documents 
the presence of Christians in Middle Egypt by 125 CE, and yet others arguing for their pres- 
ence already by 100 CE. A number of scholars—none of whom, so far as I know, has actually 
examined the papyrus—have pushed the date further and further back toward the turn of 
the century. These sanguine appraisals notwithstanding, the fact is that we can only approx- 
imate the date of this fragment's production within fifty years at best (it could as easily have 
been transcribed in 160 as 110). Moreover, we do not know exactly where the fragment was 
discovered, let alone where it was written, how it came to be discarded, or when it was. As 
a result, all extravagant claims notwithstanding, the papyrus in itself reveals nothing def- 
inite about the early history of Christianity in Egypt. One can only conclude that scholars 
have construed it as evidence because, in lieu of other evidence, they have chosen to do 
so. 
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in Middle and Upper Egypt. Were there but one or two such copies, one 
might argue that they had been brought to their final resting grounds— 
perhaps in later periods—from Alexandria or even from outside Egypt. 
Their sheer number, however, renders this view doubtful; these surviving 
remains, then, provide unique evidence that Christians spanned provincial 
Egypt at least by the end ofthe second century and brought with them their 
sacred texts.” 

No place in Egypt has been more fruitful in the production of ancient 
papyrus than the city of Oxyrhynchus, modern Al-Bahnasa, 200 miles south 
of Alexandria. Grenfell and Hunt's six excavations of the ancient site's trash 
heaps in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have been con- 
tinued to the present day by archaeologists of Catalonia, Kuwait, and Egypt. 
Many thousands ofliterary and documentary texts have been uncovered; to 
date more than eight thousand have been published. Significant studies of 
relevance to New Testament criticism have been published in the essays of 
Eldon Epp and in a recent monograph by AnneMarie Luijendijk.*9 

Luijendijk examines all the surviving Christian materials from the site, 
from the mid-third century to 324CE. Among other things she discusses 
how to determine which papyri are in fact Christian, assesses the role of 
womenin the production and dissemination oftexts, considers the function 
and work of local bishops, and explores the evidence the texts provide 
for Christian persecutions in Oxyrhynchus. Of special relevance to textual 
criticism, she notes that the nomina sacra (see below) are found not only 
in literary texts of the Christians but also in the documentary papyri and 
in magical texts; she concludes that these abbreviations are an in-group 
language that are used to constitute a "Christian sociolect"—that is, they 
have a kind of symbolic value that represents a "visual expression of in- 
group language." In particular she argues that the practice of using the 
nomina sacra must have been passed along in the education of Christians, 
probably in the catechumenate.” 

Even though the early papyri finds have been useful in filling in the gaps 
of our knowledge of the social history of early Christianity, their relative 
paucity in relation to the vast numbers of non-Christian papyri that have 


55 See esp. Roberts, Manuscript, Society, and Belief, 46. 

56 See the essays cited by Epp in his article on the “Papyri” in the present volume (collected 
in his Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 [NTS 116; 
Leiden, Brill, 2005]), and AnneMarie Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: Early Christians and 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (HTS 60; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2008). 

57 Greetings in the Lord, 57-78. 
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been unearthed has been used by other scholars to argue that Christians did 
not make extensive use of the written word in their attempts to propagate 
the faith. This at least is the view advanced by William V. Harris in his 
astute and much-acclaimed treatment of literacy in the ancient world. 
Harris finds corroboration in the failure of early missionaries to translate 
the Greek NT into indigenous languages prior to the end of the second 
and the beginning of the third century; moreover, even then they made 
no concerted effort to render the scriptures into any of the numerous local 
dialects spoken throughout Europe, Asia Minor, and Africa. 

Harris' controversial position on these questions is not meant to gainsay 
the widely acknowledged view that texts played a singular role for Chris- 
tians once they had converted.* Indeed, Harris himself admits that some 
features of the surviving remains confirm early Christianity as a uniquely 
"textual" religion. 


3. The Literary Character of Early Christianity 


Inoneofthe most penetrating and influential studies devoted to the subject, 
the eminent papyrologist C.H. Roberts has demonstrated how some phys- 
ical characteristics of the early Christian papyri, including those of the NT, 
have influenced our understanding of Egyptian Christianity. I can summa- 
rize several of his conclusions as follows.” The papyri provide some indi- 
cations that copies of the NT were produced for private reading—that is, 
that these texts did not always serve a purely liturgical function. In particu- 
lar, Roberts observes that some biblical texts appear as pocket-sized codices 
(perhaps, though, after our period, in the fourth century) "far too small 
for public use." Perhaps more significant, others were written on "scrap 


58 As indicated below, we know of 871 pagan texts from the second century, but only 11 of 
the Christian Bible. 

59 Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1989), 299. Harris’ work 
generated numerous responses; above all see the essays in Mary Beard et al., eds. Literacy in 
the Roman World (JRASup 3; Ann Arbor: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 1991). 

60 Harris’ conclusion relates to his controversial claim that the vast majority of the inhab- 
itants of the empire—up to go percent in this period, with higher numbers outside the major 
urban areas—were illiterate in any case; any attempt to spread the religion through written 
propaganda would therefore have had but little effect. One might ask, however, whether in 
drawing this conclusion Harris overlooks what he himself emphasizes throughout his study, 
that even the illiterate of the ancient world had regular access to the written word, insofar as 
it was read aloud to them. 

61 Even though one could probably argue that it should. See Harris’ discussion, ibid., 220— 
221, 300—306. 

62 All of these are drawn from Roberts, Manuscript, Society, and Belief, 1-25. 
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paper"—for example, on the backs of discarded documents— suggesting 
their use as private copies.®? 

Nonetheless, most of the early Christian texts do appear to have been 
produced for public reading, as suggested, for instance, by their frequent 
employment of lectional aids: accents, breathing marks, and occasional 
separations of words. As another prominent palaeographer, E.G. Turner, 
has suggested, one may draw the same conclusion from the tendency of 
Christian scribes to produce fewer lines of text per page and fewer words 
per line than was customary.™ 

Despite the ostensibly public character of most of these papyri, palaeo- 
graphic considerations make it clear that they were not published as “litera- 
ture": as a rule, they were transcribed not ina "bookhand" but in a “reformed 
documentary” style—a view confirmed by more recent studies such as that 
of Haines-Eitzen discussed above.® Christian copyists, therefore, according 
to Roberts, construed the texts in pragmatic rather than aesthetic terms and 
intended their reproductions to fulfill practical ends within their commu- 
nities. Furthermore, the virtual absence of calligraphic skill indicates that 
these transcriptions were produced by private individuals rather than pro- 
fessionals; alternatively, if they were produced by professionals, we must 
conclude that their labors were personally, not professionally, motivated. 

Perhaps most significant, Roberts has taken up the question of the pres- 
ence of the nomina sacra in the Christian papyri—a feature of our MSS 
that continues to intrigue scholars—and draws from them some interest- 
ing, if controversial, conclusions.” The nomina sacra are fifteen words of 
special religious significance—chief among them “Jesus,” “Christ,” “God,” 
and “Lord’—which from the second century on were typically written in 
contracted form by Christian, and only Christian, scribes. Regrettably, we 
have no firm evidence to suggest when this practice originated or why it 
was followed. Most scholars have thought that it somehow relates to the 
refusal among Jews to pronounce the tetragrammaton, the four-lettered 


63 Roberts acknowledges that this might equally be taken to suggest either a local shortage 
of writing materials or an impoverished church (ibid., 9). 

64 The effect would be to make the texts easier to read in public. See Turner, The Typology 
of the Early Codex (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977), 84-87. I owe this 
reference to Harry Gamble. 

85 Thatis, the scribe did not copy the texts in the style reserved for books, but rather in the 
style employed for receipts, legal documents, bank accounts, and governmental paperwork. 

66 That is, they were probably not paid for their work. Roberts does think it feasible, 
however, that already in the second century small scriptoria were in use for Christian 
communities in larger urban areas. See, however, the views of Haines-Eitzen cited earlier. 

67 Roberts, Manuscript, Society, and Belief; 25-48. 
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name of God in Hebrew; but a variety of opinions has emerged. Roberts 
argues that the use of the nomina sacra must have originated among Jew- 
ish Christians who espoused a theology of the “Name” (as found in other 
early Jewish-Christian circles) prior to the penning of the Epistle of Barn- 
abas, which evidences some knowledge of the practice.* He postulates that 
the convention was promulgated in Jerusalem already in the first century, 
and that its presence in early second-century papyri shows that Christianity 
in Egypt was launched by missionaries from Jerusalem in the subapostolic 
age—a conclusion that he has reasons to believe on other grounds.” 

More recent scholars, such as Harry Gamble and Larry Hurtado, have not 
been persuaded by Roberts' historical reconstruction. Hurtado, for example, 
posits that the practice began with the abbreviation of Jesus' name via 
suspension with the two letters iota-eta (IH), which are equivalent to the 
number eighteen in Greek; it is no coincidence, in Hurtado's opinion, that 
eighteen is also the number for the Hebrew word "life" (heth-yodh). The 
nomen sacrum, in other words, represents a theological claim that in Jesus is 
life. The use of abbreviations extended to other words, and the practice was 
perpetuated as an act of piety in the copying of Christian texts.” Somewhat 
more plausibly, Gamble maintains that the original names to be abbreviated 
were Deéc and xüpıos, which were shortened out of deference to traditional 
Jewish respect for the sacred name, that the practice then encompassed the 
names Jesus and Christ, and by transference then to all the other commonly 
abbreviated words." 

One other area in which C.H. Roberts has exerted particular influence is 
in the study of the Christian use of the codex (i.e., the bound book, written 
on both sides ofthe page), as opposed to the scroll (i.e., the roll, written on 
only one side).? The discovery of the papyri has made it virtually certain 


68 The well-known gematria employed in Barnabas’ christological exegesis of Abraham's 
318 servants presupposes the abbreviated form of the name of Jesus, IH. 

$9 See his concluding sketch, ibid., 49-73. 

7? Larry Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 95-134. Among other topics covered in Hurtado's use- 
ful assessment of the sociohistorical and theological importance of our early Christian 
manuscripts are a discussion of the Christian preference for the codex (see below) and the 
use of the staurogram as an iconographic representation of the crucifixion. 

71 Harry Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts 
(New Haven: Yale University, 1995), 74-78. On the much debated question of whether the 
nomina sacra may have originated in non-Christian Jewish circles, see now the important 
discovery ofa nomen sacrum in an inscription in the famous synagogue of Sardis, as discussed 
by James R. Edwards, “A Nomen Sacrum in the Sardis Synagogue,” JBL 128 (2009): 813-821. 

72 See esp. Roberts’ monograph, coauthored with T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex 
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that even if Christians did not invent the physical form of the codex, they 
exploited its possibilities and popularized its use. As Bruce Metzger has 
observed, whereas only 14 of the 871 pagan texts that can be dated to the 
second century are in codex form, all 11 of the Christian texts of the Bible 
are; moreover, of the 172 Christian biblical texts that survive from before 
the fifth century, 158 derive from codices.” 

Discussions of the Christians’ preference of the codex to the roll are 
extensive, with most of the proposed explanations relating closely to ques- 
tions of social history, as seen in the studies of Gamble and Hurtado.” Some 
have suggested that the codex was used for reasons of economy: by allow- 
ing writing on both sides of the page, this form of book production proved 
less expensive.” If this does explain the practice, it may intimate something 
about the socioeconomic status of the early Christians. Others have argued 
that the codex made it less cumbersome to track down proof texts and to 
make cross-references, providing particular appeal for Christians who were 
accustomed to support their views from specific passages of scripture. Yet 
others have urged that the codex differentiated Christian sacred books from 
those of the Jews, so that the change of format attests to the impact of 
Jewish-Christian polemic on scribal practices. Still others have pointed to 
the significant size advantage of the codex and posited its special utility for 
Christians wanting a number of works within the same book (e.g., all of the 
Gospels or the letters of Paul). Above all, this format would facilitate the 
transportation of such collections for missionaries and other Christian trav- 
elers. Yet other scholars, including Roberts himself, have proposed historical 
reasons for the use of the codex: that some early authority figure (e.g., Mark, 
the author of the Second Gospel), utilized the codex for his work, providing 
some kind of apostolic approbation of the practice.” The most important 
recent suggestion is by Gamble: originally the codex was used by Chris- 
tians who produced an edition of the letters of Paul. Whereas these together 


(London: Oxford University Press, 1983), a revised and expanded version of his influential 
discussion, “The Codex,” Proceedings of the British Academy 50 (1954): 169—204. 

73 In reliance on Roberts. See Metzger, Text, 260-261. For more in-depth analysis based 
on the Leuven Database of Ancient Books, see Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 43-94. 

74 Gamble, Books and Readers, 49-66, and Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 43-94. 
See further Eldon J. Epp, "The Codex and Literacy in Early Christianity and at Oxyrhynchus: 
Issues Raised by Harry Y. Gamble's Books and Readers in the Early Church,” in Critical Review 
of Books in Religion 11 (1998): 15-37; repr. in Epp, Perspectives, 521—550. 

75 Thecostadvantages are calculated by T.C. Skeat in "The Length ofthe Standard Papyrus 
Roll and the Cost-Advantage of the Codex," ZPE 45 (1982): 169-175. 

76 This was Roberts’ earlier view ("The Codex,” 187-181), one that he retracted in Birth of 
the Codex, 57-61. 
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would require a scroll three times the normal length, they would conve- 
niently fit in a single codex. Paul's letters functioned as a kind of handbook 
for the Christian community, and soon other books—such as the Gospels— 
were copied in a similar format, as practical books designed for common 
use.” 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


What, in conclusion, can we say about the utility of the manuscript tra- 
dition of the New Testament for the scholar of Christian antiquity? Tex- 
tual scholars have enjoyed reasonable success at establishing, to the best 
of their abilities, the original text of the NT. Indeed, barring extraordinary 
new discoveries or phenomenal alterations of method, it is virtually incon- 
ceivable that the character of our printed Greek New Testaments will ever 
change significantly. Critics have been less assiduous in pursuing the his- 
tory of the text's subsequent transmission. At the same time, scholars have 
already used some ofthe available data to unpack some aspects of Christian 
social history: the nature of the early theological controversies, the polemi- 
cal relations between Christians with both Jews and pagans, the oppression 
of women in the church, the social history of scribes, the use of magic and 
fortune telling among ordinary Christians, the extent and character of the 
early Christian mission, the use of Christian scripture in public worship and 
private devotion. Much more, however, is left to be done, both on these 
issues and on others, as we move beyond a narrow concern for the auto- 
graphs to an interest in the history of their transmission, a history that can 
serve as a window into the social world of early Christianity. 
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090: 43 
092a: 48 
092b: 48 
093: 43, 44 
094: 44 
096: 44 
097: 44 
098: 44 
0100: 48 
0103: 44 
0104: 44 
0105: 338 
0114: 42, 43 
0116: 44 
0120: 44 
0121: 336 
0121a: 48 
o121b: 48 
0129: 48 
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0130: 44 

0132: 44 

0133: 44; 45 

0134: 44 

0135: 44 

0150: 336, 337 

0152: 48 

0153: 48 

0158: 43 

0161: 44 

0162: 7, 10, 21, 50 

0168: 43 

0171: 6, 7, 21, 24, 26, 49-50, 72, 542, 554, 
555 

0189: 7, 21, 50, 54, 565 

0192: 48 

0195: 48 

0196: 43 

0197: 44 

0203: 48 

0208: 43, 44 

0209: 44, 336, 787 

0212 (Gospel harmony): 48, 124 

0220: 7, 21, 26, 49 

0225: 43 

0229: 43 

0232: 53 

0233: 44, 335 

0234 (£49): 47 

0235: 47 

0237 (£014): 47 

0240: 44 

0243: 336 

0245 [983]: 44 

0246: 43 

0247: 44 

0248: 44 

0249: 44 

0250: 43, 338 

0254: 43 

0257: 43, 44 

0261: 337 

0269: 43, 44 

0270: 336 

0271: 43, 44 

0272: 43, 44 

0273: 43, 44 


0276: 42 

0278: 336, 337 

0297: 43, 44 

0298: 42 

0299: 42 

0306: 44 

0307: 44 

0312: 6, 7, 21 

0319 (formerly, D*** & EP): 46, 59 

639: 44 

713: 45 

982: 45 

fl: 305, 336, 445, 543, 556 

f: 336, 445, 543, 556 

1: 57, 304, 336, 498, 528, 529 

5:604 

6: 336, 337, 604, 787 

13: 528, 529, 539 

17:539 

28: 305, 336 

83: 73, 336, 337, 529, 531, 539, 540, 599, 
604, 787 

35: 702 

61:539 

69: 528, 529 

81: 498, 599, 604, 787 

27:82 

71:83 

81: 336, 337 

104: 336, 337 

105: 498 

131: 338 

157: 336 

175: 498 

180: 336 

181: 309 

205: 336 

206: 498 

209: 304 

256: 336, 337 

263: 336, 337 

323: 498, 603 

365: 336, 337 

383: 564 

416: 338 

424: 72, 336, 337, 603, 604 

436: 336, 337, 604 


442: 604 
453: 498, 604 
459: 336, 337 


461 (Uspenski Gospels): 70, 72 


468: 551 
522: 498 
549: 498 


565: 305, 336, 445, 500, 543, 556 


579: 73, 318, 336 
594: 337 
597: 336 


614: 73, 560-562, 563-564 


615: 498 
617: 551 

621: 604 
623: 604 


630: 336, 449, 498, 604 


642: 603 

700: 336, 445 
720: 603, 604 
808: 603 

872:304 

892: 336, 338 
0429: 498 

1006: 336 

1010: 336 

1053: 338 

1067: 604 
1071: 73, 336 
1175: 309, 336, 337 
1241: 336, 337, 338 
1243: 336, 604 
1292: 336 

1319: 336, 337 
1342: 336 

1409: 604 
1424: 336, 338, 445 


lıo: 106 
h2:106 
(26: 44, 45 
[27: 45 
[32:106 
[48:106 
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1448: 604 

1458: 83 

1505: 336 

1506: 787 

1523: 604 

1524: 604 

1573: 336, 337 

1582: 57, 304 

1611: 604 

1625: 83 

1644: 338 

1654: 304 

1735: 604 

1739: 55, 72, 73, 310, 336, 337, 498, 548, 
599, 603, 604, 787 

1844: 604 

1852: 73, 336, 604 

1881: 336, 337, 603, 787 

1891: 498 

1912: 336, 337 

1962: 336, 337 

1984: 787 

1985: 787 

2127: 336, 337 

2138: 604 

2193: 304 

2200: 336, 337, 498, 604 

2344: 604 

2427: 336 

2464: 72, 336, 337, 604 

2492: 604 

2541: 604 

2542: 304, 336 

2549: 338 

2705: 83 

2805: 604 

2818: 604 


Lectionaries 


[60:107 
[67:106 
[69:106 
[70:106 
[80: 106 
165: 44 
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[66: 44 

bas: 44, 45 
436: 45 

h47: 336 
[50:106 
55: 44 
456:107, 108 
lı70: 107, 336 
471: 44 

h84: 106 
[205: 44 

[211: 106 
l220a: 45 
[220b: 44, 45 
[253:106 
[269: 44, 45 
[286: 44 
l292: 106 
[293: 44 
[299: 44, 106 
[316: 44 

(317: 44 
[333:106 
[334: 44 
[338: 44 
[348: 98 
[362: 44 
[363: 44 
[368: 44 
[370: 44 
[422:107, 336 
[427:107 
[444: 44 
[48: 44 
[482: 44 
[486b: 44 
(511: 44 

[513: 106 
[524:106 
[547:106, 336 
[5598: 44, 45 
[559b: 44, 45 
1586: 44, 45 
[590:107 
[592: 336 
[593: 107, 336 
[596:107, 108, 336 
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1597: 336 
623: 107 
1668: 44, 45 
[703: 44, 45 
[852: 106 
[853: 106 
[854: 106 
[859:106 
[867:106 
[884: 107 
[890:106 
1907: 44 
[921: 107, 108 
[938: 107, 108 
[950: 106 
Joo: 106 
[995:106 
[962: 42 
964a: 42 
4o16: 106 
lho21: 337 
4043: 97, 105 
lı056: 106 
4074: 106 
4084: 106 
4126: 107 
4127: 106 
4141: 107, 108 
4156: 336 
hig3a: 44, 45 
h193Þb: 45 
4214: 44, 45 
4231: 106 
h235: 45 
276: 44, 97 
4281: 107, 108 
4317: 44, 45 
4347: 97, 106 
4353a: 42 
h353b: 42 
4354: 97, 106 
4429: 44 
4440: 107 
4441: 107, 336 
4442:107 
443: 337 
4575: 98, 108 
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4579: 106 l952: 44 
4599: 106 4953: 44 
4601: 44, 105 1954: 44, 45 
4604: 97, 105 4955: 44, 45 
bn: 44 [2008: 44 
h627:106 12087: 107 
4634: 106 [2094: 44 
4637: 44 [2121: 44 
h642:106 [2123: 44 
4663: 106 [2124: 44 
h684: 44 [2125: 44 
h687: 44 [2158: 44 
h750:106 [2201: 44 
h761:106 [2210: 106 
1836: 43, 44 [9652: 43 
h837: 44 IP: 98 
h849: 44 IP: 98 
4854a: 45 II*: 98 
h854b: 45 IT: 98 
h885: 44 II^: 98 
h944: 45 

Latin MSS 


01 (k, Bobbiensis): 173, 178, 180, 543 

02 (e, Palatinus): 173, 179, 180, 187-188, 
195, 335, 336, 339, 543, 563 

03 (a, Vercellensis): 180, 181, 187-188, 
336, 339, 379, 380, 535, 543 

04 (b, Veronensis): 174, 182, 187-188, 338, 
339, 380, 535, 543 

05 (d, Bezae): 176, 181, 187-188, 335, 336, 
339 

06 (c, Colbertinus): 187-188, 189, 335, 
339, 535, 563 

08 (ff^ Corbeiensis I):187-188, 336 

08 (ff? Corbeiensis II): 182, 189, 335, 336, 
339 

10 (f; Brixianus): 187-188, 194, 336, 338, 
339-340 

u (l,Rehdigeranus): 187-188, 335, 336, 
339, 563 

13 (q, Monacensis): 187-188, 194-195, 
336, 338, 339, 380, 563 

14 (r', Usserianus I): 187-188 

14 (rr, Usserianus I): 335, 339 


15 (aur, Aureus): 187-188, 335, 339 

16 (a?, Codex Sangallensis): 129, 336 

21 (s, Ambrosianus): 563 

22 (j, Sarzanensis):176, 187-188, 335 

29 (g?, Sangermanensis II): 563 

43 (Fragmentum Vindobonense): 194 

51 (gig; Gigas): 248, 380, 563 

54 (p; Perpinianensis): 248, 563 

55 (h, Fleury Palimpest): 178, 185, 248, 

337, 563 

56 (t, Liber Comicus): 337, 563 

59 (dem, Demidovianus): 563 

61 (ar, Ardmachanus): 185, 336, 337, 382, 

563 

64 (r, Frisingensia Fragmenta): 383, 563 

74 (Sinai Lectionary): 185 

74 (sin, Sinai Lectionary): 178 

75 (d, Claromontanus): 380, 386 

Codex Giessensis: 195, 196 

Cs: 129-130 

F (Fuldensis, Vulgate): 119-121, 128-139, 
187-188, 336, 337, 339, 535 
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MC: 129-130 Stockholm, Kungliga Bibilothek A. 135: 
Re: 129-130 176 
Syriac MSS 

Berlin, Ms. Orient. Quart. 528:145 sy? (Peshitta): 122-123, 146, 150—152, 156— 
London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14451:139 158, 336, 337, 411, 787. see also Subject 
London, Brit. Libr. Add. 14652: 150 Index 
Paris, Bibl. Nationale Syr. 30: 152 sy’: 336, 337, 563, 569, 787 
Rome, Vat. Syr. 268,:155 sy? (Sinaitic): 47, 145, 147-148, 152, 157, 
sy* (Curetonian): 145, 147-148, 152, 157- 157-159, 266, 304, 336, 407, 411, 414, 

158, 266, 336, 407, 411, 414, 543 543, 563 
sy^ (Harclean): 152, 153-155, 159-160, sy“: 157 

248, 336, 337, 563, 564, 569, 787 sy“®:157 
sy": 563, 569 sy: 157 

Coptic MSS 

Bal. 19: 206 Oxford, Bodl. Auct. T 4.21: 44 
BL Or. 739: 206 P.Bodm. 3: 206 
Codex Scheide: 204, 309 P.Bodm. 19: 217 
Codex Tchacos: 210, 219 P.Hamb.Bil. 1: 209 
Crosby-Schgyen Codex MS 193: 209 P.Heid.Kopt. 452: 206 
CG: 563, 568—569, 570 P.Mich. 926: 206 
L (or L?): 202, 336 P.Palau Ribes 181—183: 217 
L*: 202 P.Vat.Copt. 9: 206 
L’ (Codex Qau): 202 Rome, Vat. Gr. 2061: 45 


London B.L. Add 31919: 44, 45 


Armenian MSS 
Mi0680 (Vehamor Gospel): 259 MS ]1941: 276 
Matenadaran MS 160: 254 MS M142: 273 
MS 10: 273 MS M178: 274 
MS 55: 274 MS M180: 274 
MS n8: 273 MS Mı95: 274 
MS 543: 259 MS M287: 273 
MS 1319: 210, 255 MS M4243: 274 
MS 1796: 284 MS V2: 273 
MS J540: 274 MS Vi3: 273 
MS Jig25: 256 MS V1508: 255 
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Georgian MSS 


Adish MS (C; Outtier 2): 299-305 

Bert'ay MS (B; Outtier 15): 300 

Cqarost'avi (A 98): 300 

Etschmiadzin Ecclesiastical Museum Rt 
XIX No.1 (1): 317 

Graz lectionary (Outtier 47): 311 

Jerusalem, georg. 49 (Q): 317 

Jerusalem, georg. 93 (X): 317 

Jerusalem, georg. 102 (U): 317 

Jerusalem, georg. 103 (Z): 317 

Jerusalem, georg. 122 (J): 317 

Jerusalem, georg. 153 (Y): 317 

Jruchi MS (F 1660; D; Outtier 6): 298, 
300 

K'sani MS (A 509; A; Outtier 3): 300 

Kala lectionary from Svanetia/Mestia 
(B; Outtier 50): 309, 311 

Opiza MS: 298 

Palestinian ot'xt'avi (G): 300 

Paris, Bibl. nat., georg.30 (Outtier 47): 
31 

Parxal MS (A 1435: E; Outtier 7): 298 

Sinai, georg. 19 (N): 317 

Sinai, george. 15 (R; Outtier 11): 300 

Sinai, george. 16 (S): 300 

Sinai, george. 30 (P; Outtier 10): 300 

Sinai, george. 31 (N; Outtier 22): 309 


Sinai, george. 39 (M; Outtier 23): 309 
Sinai, lectionary: 311 
St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute K; (I): 
319 
St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute K, (K): 
319 
Tbet'i MS: 298 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 51: 
317 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 89/ A 
844 (Outtier 1): 298, 300—301, 303 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 137 
G): 310 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 137 
T): 319 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 677 
H): 319 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 677 
I): 319 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, A 1335 
H): 317 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts Q 908 
K): 317 
Tbilisi Institute of Manuscripts, S 407 
A; Outtier 17): 309 
Urbnisi ot'xt'avi (F): 300 


Gothic MSS 


Bibl. Med. Laurenziana, Pluteo LXV 
(Orosius Codex): 340 

Giessen, Univ. Bibl., 651/20 (Codex 
Gissensis): 330, 339 

Milan, Bibl. Ambr., G 82 sup., Lon, gif 
(Codex Ambrosianus D): 330 

Milan, Bibl. Ambr., I 61 sup., Lon, gif 
(Codex Ambrosianus C): 330, 343 

Milan, Bibl. Ambr., S 36 (Codex 


Ambrosianus A): 330, 343 

Milan, Bibl. Ambr., S 45 sup., 78f (Codex 
Ambrosianus B): 330, 343 

Uppsala, Univ. Bibl., D.G. 1, 187f. (Codex 
Argenteus): 330, 331, 333, 339) 341, 
343 

Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August Bibl., 
Guelf. 64 Weiss. (Codex Carolinus): 
330, 339 
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Ethiopic MSS 


London, British Library, Or. 509: 241 
Milan, Bibl.Ambr., Pentaglot B. 20: 241 
MS 1: 232, 234, 238 

MS 2: 232, 234, 238 

MS 3: 232 

MS 4:246 

MS 11: 238 

MS 12: 232, 238, 241 

MS 13: 238 


MS 14: 238 

MS 15: 233 

MS 39: 241 

MS 1280/81: 241 

MS 1505: 248 

MS 1904: 45 

MS EMML 1832: 241 
MS EMML 6907: 238 


Middle Dutch MSS 


MS no. 437 (Liége Diatessaron): 124, 
127-133, 138, 139 


Modern Editions, Apparatuses, and Synopses 


Aland Synopsis, Synopsis quattuor 
evangeliorum: 434, 451, 692, 697, 
751 

Aland-Aland, Text of the New Testa- 
ment: 1, 3, 6, 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, 47, 62, 
71, 73, 77) 79, 93, 98, 212, 317, 331, 333, 
351, 356, 358, 363, 440, 448, 464, 467, 
479, 582, 585, 588, 597, 644, 660, 661, 
691, 753, 765, 783, 786, 793 

Aland-Benduhn-Mertz-Mink, Text 
und Textwert der griechischen 
Handschriften de neues Testaments: 
28-29, 57, 505, 548, 560-562, 564, 
567, 703, 748, 758, 792-793 

Antoniades (Greek New Testament, 
1904): 100, 112 

Aus der Geschichte der Lateinischen 
Bible (GBL): 128, 175, 385 


Baljon (Greek New Testament, 1898): 
620 

Bengel (Greek New Testament, 1734): 
99, 519, 525, 526, 533, 587 

Beza (Greek New Testament, 1582): 46, 
620-621 

Biblia Augustiniana: 389 


Biblia Coptica series: 218 

Biblia Patristica: 358, 368, 389 

Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam 
Versionem ad Codicum Fidem: 174 

Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam Versionem 
(Stuttgart): 174 

Bover, Nuevo Testamento trilingüe: 22, 
100, 448 

Bowyer (Greek New Testament, 1763): 
620 

Bulletin de la Bible Latine (BBL): 391 


Clavis Patrum Graecorum: 357, 386 

Clavis Patrum Latinorum (CPL): 357, 
386, 388, 391, 392 

Corpus christianorum (CChr): 357, 388, 
392 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum (CSEL): 388 

Corpus Vindobonense (CV). see Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum (CSEL) 


Elliot-Parker, New Testament in Greek: 1 
Elzevir (Greek New Testament, 1633): 


72, 534) 711 
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Erasmus (Greek New Testament, 1516): 
699, 71 


Fell (Greek New Testament, 1675): 46, 
213, 533 

Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller: Verzeichnis 
und Sigel: 386 


Gippert-Imnaishvili, Novem Testamen- 
tum Iberice: 306, 307, 309, 316, 318, 
319 

Gospel ofJohn in the Byzantine 
Tradition (GJBT): 702-703 

Greeven Synopsis: 451, 751 

The Griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller (GCS): 355, 357 

Griesbach (Greek New Testaments, 
1774-1811): 34, 99, 528, 529, 533 

Gryson, Répertoire général des auteurs 
ecclésiastiques latins de l'Antiquité 
et du Haut Moyen Age: 385, 387, 388, 
390, 392 


Hodges-Farstad, The Greek New 
Testament According to the Majority 
Text: 718, 719, 722, 724—725, 729, 732, 
735 

Holmes, The Greek New Testament: SBL 
Edition: 657, 695-698 

Horner (Coptic New Testament): 215- 
216 

Huck-Lietzmann Synopsis, Synopse der 
drei ersten Evangelien: 751 


International Greek New Testament 
Project (IGNTP): 78, 82, 83, 106, 331, 
359, 365, 367-368, 390, 409, 552, 700- 
702, 747 


Jülicher-Matzkow-Aland, Itala: Das 
Neue Testament in altlateinischer 
Überlieferung:168, 173 

Junack-Güting, Das Neue Testament auf 
Papyrus:1 


Kilpatrick, Diglot editions: 100, 760, 
765 
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Kuster (1710 edition of Mill’s Greek New 
Testament): 46 


Legg, The Gospel according to Saint 
Mark and The Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew: 17 


Mastricht, H KAINH AIAOHKH, Novum 
Testamentum: 582 

Matthaei (Greek New Testament, 1782— 
1788): 99, 530, 531, 532 

Merk, Novum Testament graece et 
latine: 22, 100,157 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament: 
Its Transmissions, Corruptions, and 
Restoration: 28, 43, 93, 625, 644, 711 
772 

Metzger-Ehrman, The Text ofthe 
New Testament: Its Transmissions, 
Corruptions, and Restoration: 34, 332, 
351, 431, 461, 498, 526, 529, 584, 712, 
785 

Migne, Patrologia Graeca: 354, 359, 368, 

772 

Migne, Patrologia Latina (PL): 68,128, 

388 

Mill (Greek New Testament, 1707): 46, 

99, 533) 534 

Mill, H KAINH AIAOHKH: 527 


Nestle (Greek New Testament): 17, 22— 

23, 23, 330, 531, 618, 619, 620, 621, 

624 

Nestle-Aland (Greek New Testament): 
22, 25, 26, 28—29, 100, 214-215, 318, 
330, 362, 390, 472, 506, 567, 599, 613- 
614, 616, 617, 618—619, 620-621, 623, 
653, 690, 692—693, 694, 695, 696, 698, 
705, 707, 718, 719, 735, 752, 759, 762 
764, 774 

Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus 
(ANTF): 1, 756 

Das Neue Testament in syrischer 
Überlieferung: 151, 154, 160, 417, 565, 
703 

New International Version (NIV): 183, 

695, 696, 733-734 
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New Testament in the Greek Fathers 
(SBLNTGF): 361—362, 363, 364, 368, 
502, 503, 504, 545, 552, 571 

Novum testamentum georgice e Biblia 
Mcxetica: 317 

Novum Testamentum georgice e 
redactione Georgii Athoniensis: 317 

Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio 
Critica Maior (ECM): 1997-2005, 
30-31, 82-83, 85-86, 104, 107, 309, 
310, 318, 319, 367—368, 390, 392, 549, 
596, 599, 603, 613, 651-653, 660, 663, 
691, 696, 701, 703-706, 747) 763, 792— 
793 

Novum testamentum iberice: Epistolae 
catholicae: 319 


Oxford Old-Latin Biblical Texts: 169 
Oxford Vulgate: 174, 390 


Platt (Ethiopic New Testament): 231 


Robinson-Pierpont, The New Testament 
in the Original Greek According to the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform: 693— 
694, 695, 711, 719, 721, 722, 724, 725, 
729, 730, 731, 732, 785 

Roman edition (Ethiopic): 231 


Scholz (Greek New Testament, 1830- 
1836): 532 

Scrivener (Greek New Testament): 214 

Sources chrétienne (SC): 171, 357, 388, 
390 

Souter (Greek New Testament): 100, 448 

Stephanus (Greek New Testament): 46, 
533 

Stuttgart Electronic Study Bible: 390 

Swanson, New Testament Greek 
Manuscripts (NTGM): 699, 702, 747 

Swanson, Horizontal Line Synopsis of 
the Gospels: 698 
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Tischendorf (Greek New Testament, 
1869-1872): 3, 17, 18, 22-23, 58, 76, 99, 
104, 390, 526, 537, 699, 747 

Tregelles (Greek New Testament, 1857— 
1879): 18, 525, 695 


United Bible Societies Greek New 
Testament (UBSGNT): 17-18, 20, 22, 
25, 100, 168, 364, 367—368, 390, 524, 
567, 594, 653, 690—691, 692, 694, 696, 
698, 699, 705, 719, 735, 752, 759, 762, 
764, 765 

Urbina, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum: 117, 
409 


Vetus Latina: 171-172, 173, 184, 386-387, 
390, 398 

Vetus Latina Hispana: 180, 389, 389-390 

Vetus Romana: 378-379 

Vogels, Novum Testamentum graece et 
latine: 22, 100 

von Soden (Greek New Testament, 
1913): 17, 22, 47, 76, 104 


Walton Polyglot: 46 

Westcott-Hort (Greek New Testament, 
1881): 3, 17, 18, 19-20, 22-23, 99, 221, 
521, 522, 529, 571, 572, 593, 620, 661, 
693, 695, 696, 699, 705, 706, 711, 723, 
730, 785, 786, 803 

Wettstein (Greek New Testament, 1751- 
1752): 99, 533, 593, 620 

White, Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio 
Syriaca Philoxeniana: 419 

Wilkins (Bohairic New Testament): 213 

Wordsworth-White, Novum Testa- 
mentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine Secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi: 174, 390 


Zohrab (Armenian Version): 225, 264, 
277,300 
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Abinnaeus (garrison commander), 450 

Abo Tbileli (of Tiflis), 302-303, 313 

Agathangelos, 262, 274, 279 

Alcuin of Bede, 175, 182, 385 

Ambrose of Milan, 105, 191, 376, 379- 
380, 384, 390 

Ambrosiaster, 185, 376, 379, 390, 563 

Amda-Seyon, 236 

Amphilocius (Amphilochius), 302, 
358 

Anania Shirakac'i, 273, 274 

Andreas Of Caesarea, 269, 314 

Anthony (Ca. 251-356), 210 

Aphrahat, 138, 144, 149, 408, 409, 410, 
419, 421 

Arethas of Caesarea, 367 

Arnobius, 384 

Asterius, 369, 733 

Athanasius II, 45 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 235, 354, 369, 
508, 529, 531 

Athenagoras of Athens, 811 

Augustine of Hippo, 168, 171, 172, 181, 
191, 376, 378, 383, 384, 391, 393, 396, 
439-440 

Auxentius of Durostorum, 341, 342 


Basil the Great (of Caesarea), 358, 369, 
382, 502, 702 

Beatus of Liébana, 384 

Bombasius, 45 

St. Boniface, 19 


Caesarius of Arles, 384 

Cassian, 384 

Cassiodorus, 185, 396 

Celsus, 811 

Chromatius (Bishop of Aquileia), 380 

Chrysostom. see John Chrysostom 

Clement of Alexandria, 338, 369, 528, 
702 


Clement of Llanthony, 131 

Cyprian (Bishop of Carthage), 178, 179, 
185, 376, 378, 390, 391, 393, 535» 543; 
568 

Cyril of Alexanderia, 96, 355, 362, 369, 
415, 423, 528, 529, 531, 540 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 358, 369, 702 


Didymus, 361, 369, 421 
Diodore of Tarsus, 369, 419 


Ek'vt'ime Mt'acmideli (Euthymius the 
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Dura-Europos fragment, 48, 122-124 
Dutch harmony tradition, 127-128 
Dutch Research Council (NWO), 128 


Early Christianity 
and adoption of codex format, 486, 
491, 823-825 
in Armenia, 283 
in Caucasian Albania, 283 
in Egypt, 210-211, 819, 821 
in Ethiopia, 235-237 
in Georgia, 293-294 
heresy and, 282, 804, 806 
literary character of, 821-822 
oppression of women in, 812-814 
orthodoxy and, 269, 282, 727, 728, 
804, 805-809 
relation to Judaism, 809-81 
spread of, 818-821 
use of fortune telling in, 817-818 
use of magic in, 815-817, 818 
use of nomina sacra in, 53, 204, 435, 
437, 490—491, 701, 820, 822-823 
earthenware tablets, with inscription, 
446-448 
Easter, 95, 97, 105 
Eastern Aramaic. see Syriac language 
(Eastern Aramaic) 
Eastern harmony traditions, 120-126, 
136, 137-138 
"Eastern Non-Interpolations,” 735 
“Eastern” text family, 528, 554-555 
ecclesiastical calendar, 95, 104-105 
Ecclesiasticus, 254, 255 
eclecticism. see reasoned eclecticism; 
thoroughgoing eclecticism 
ECM dots, 653, 704 
education, in antiquity, 479-481 
Egypt 
Arabization of, 201 
Christianity in, 210-211, 819, 820 
discovery sites of papyri in, 8-9, 12- 
13, 819-820 
Hellenization of, 208 
indigenous Christian church in, 206, 
207—208 
intellectual commerce in, 14-15 
literacy in, 480-481 
social contexts of papyri in, 13 
see also Coptic language 
Egyptian Demotic alphabet, 201 
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Egyptian text type. see Alexandrian text 
type (B-text) 
"Egypto-Palestinian" text family 
(Semler), 527—528, 555 
eliminatio codicum, 81 
emendations. see conjectural emenda- 
tions 
EMML (Ethiopic Monastic Manuscript 
Library), 243 
English Revised Version (Revised 
Version), 183 
epigraphy. see inscriptions 
Epiphany, 105 
epistemology, 678—679 
Epistle of Barnabas, 823 
Epistle of James, 107, 154 
Ethiopia, 235-236, 237 
Ethiopic Manuscript Imaging Project, 
243 
Ethiopic Monastic Manuscript Library 
(EMML), 243 
Ethiopic NT, 231-249 
Aksumite background to, 235-237 
and Arabic, 237, 241 
and the A-text type, 232—233, 238- 
241, 244, 245-247 
and the B-text, 232-233, 238-241, 
244, 245-247 
and Coptic, 238 
and the C-text type, 232-233, 241 
and the D-text type, 234, 238, 245, 
247 
and Greek, 232-233, 234, 237-242, 
244, 245-248 
lectionary purposes of, 244 
manuscript collections, 243 
origins of, 232-233 
reconstructing the Greek Vorlage, 
244, 245 
and Syriac, 233-234, 236, 247 
text critical publications of, 231, 243- 
245 
translation techniques used in, 237- 
242 
Versio Antiqua, 231, 233, 237, 241 
see also Ge'ez (liturgical language) 
euangelion (euangelistarion), 94 
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euangelistarion (euangelion), 94 

European text traditions, 179-187, 376, 
377) 379, 380-381 

Euthalian apparatus, 306 

Euthaliana, 53-54 

evangelists, 818-819 

examinatio stage, 657, 660-662, 781 

exclusive readings, 504 


falsifications, dogmatic, 463-464, 488— 
489, 593, 806-808 

Family 1, 542 

Family 13, 542 

Family 0, 542 

Fayum, 8-9 

Fayumic dialect, 205-206 

Fayumic manuscript, 210, 220 

flyleaves, 260 

fortune telling, 817-818 

Franciscan orders, 277 

Freer manuscripts, 60 

Fulda manuscripts, 131, 134 

funerary inscriptions, 446 


Ge'ez (liturgical language), 235, 236, 
240, 241, 244, 245, 248 
see also Ethiopic NT 
genealogical coherence, 30, 87-88, 194, 
305, 551, 572, 596, 598-604, 705 
genealogical method (Hort), 56, 544- 
545; 581-582, 583 
genealogical relationships 
between B-text type MSS, 553, 605 
coherence in, 30, 87-88, 194, 305, 551, 
572, 596, 598-604, 705 
between D-text cluster MSS, 560- 
57 
between D-text type MSS, 553-554 
and geographical distribution of 
MSS, 588 
and Greek patristic writings, 364— 
365 
between Harclean NT 
and Greek minuscules, 154-155 
and Philoxenian NT, 152-153 
between minuscules, 73-75, 78, 85- 
88 
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genealogical relationships (cont.) 
between Old Syriac NT, and the 
Peshitta, 148, 151, 156-159 
between papyri, 30-31, 56-57 
and phylogenetic software, 188 
quality of, 559 
and stemmata, 30, 86-88, 129-130, 
506-507, 597-599 
between A-text type MSS, 553 
three-dimensional maps of, 511 
and Übersetzungsfarbe, 188 
see also Coherence-Based Genealog- 
ical Method (CBGM); stemmatic 
relationships; text types; textual 
criticism; transmission process 
General Epistles. see Catholic Epistles 
Geneva Bible, 183 
Georgia/Georgians, 269, 293-294 
Georgian alphabet, 294-295 
Georgian Bible 
and Armenian, 270-271, 296 
and the Armenian NT, 255 
dating of, 293-294 
first translations of, 295-296 
and Greek, 270-271, 296 
Palestinian influence on, 296 
revisions of, 269 
and Syriac, 270-271 
Georgian Church, 297 
Georgian language, 311, 312 
Georgian NT, 293-320 
and Armenian, 267, 301-304, 305, 
308, 310, 317 
and the A-text type, 318 
and the C-text type, 305, 306—307, 
310 
dating of, 298, 305, 307 
and the Diatessaron, 302-303 
Gg: (goe!) text type, 301-304, 309 
Gg2 (goe?) text type, 301-304, 308— 
309, 315 
Ggs text types, 314, 315 
Gg* (Vulgate), 317-319 
Gg? (Ep'rem's revison), 319-320 
and Greek, 304—305, 306, 310, 314-319 
Latin translations of, 299 
and lectionaries, 312 


and patristic writings, 304 
publications of, 299—301, 306, 317- 
320 
revisions of 
Acts of the Apostles, 307-309 
Anthonite, 314-319 
Catholic Epistles, 309-311 
the Gospels, 298-305 
Pauline Epistles, 305-307 
post-Anthonite, 319-320 
Revelation, 315-316 
role in biblical interpretations, 313- 
314 
and Syriac, 304, 305, 308, 310 
Georgian scripts, 295 
Giessen manuscript, 194, 195 
Giza manuscripts, 216 
Glossa Ordinaria, 127, 130, 132, 133, 136, 
139 
glosses/glossaries 
in Arabic, 45 
in the Gothic NT, 343 
in harmony manuscripts, 131 
in Middle Egyptian, 209 
in Old Coptic, 208-209 
role in textual criticism, 453 
see also Glossa Ordinaria 
Gospel harmonies 
Arabic traditions in, 125-126, 137, 138 
Clement of Llanthony tradition in, 
132, 138 
and the Dura-Europos fragment, 48, 
124 
Dutch tradition in, 127-128 
Eastern traditions in, 120—126, 136, 
137-138 
Munich tradition in, 128, 130 
Pepysian tradition in, 132, 138 
study of sequence-aspects, 138 
“Unum Ex Quattuor" tradition in, 
128, 130-131 
vernacular traditions in, 120, 127-131, 
137,138 
Western traditions in, 119-121, 122, 
126—133, 136 
see also Diatessaron 
Gospel of Mary, 
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Gospel of Thomas, 3, 11, 697 
Gospel Synopses, 697-698 
Gospelbook of Adysh, 270 
Gospelbooks, 258, 259, 270 
Gospels, 5-6, 24, 31, 46, 94, 146, 157, 203, 
204, 217, 218, 233, 237, 238—240, 241— 
242, 243-244, 245-246, 247, 254, 266, 
268, 270, 272, 273, 274, 279, 280, 297, 
298-305, 330, 333, 344, 359, 360, 368, 
376, 379, 381, 383, 385, 387, 396, 434, 
437, 438, 445, 450, 464, 503, 505, 545, 
549, 560, 665, 668, 670-678, 701, 721, 
750-751, 753-754, 755-756, 757-758, 
759—760, 762, 808, 812, 817 
Gothic Church, 343 
Gothic NT, 329-345 
and the A-text type, 330—331, 332- 
333, 335-337, 344 
and the D-text type, 331, 334-337, 
342, 344 
glosses in, 343 
and Greek, 330-331, 332-338, 342 
and Latin, 331, 333-337, 338-342, 344 
overlaps with Old Latin versions, 
194-195 
translators of, 329-330, 333-335, 338, 
340, 341-342 
transmission process, 343-344 
grammateus. see scribes/copyists 
Greek alphabet, 201, 208 
Greek Fathers, 351-369 
citing habits of, 353-354 
comments on amulets, 439 
correspondence with Latin Fathers, 
394 
and the Peshitta, 419 
see also patristic writings/citations; 
under specific names in Index of 
Ancient Names 
Greek language, 258, 318 
and the Armenian Bible, 268 
and the Armenian NT, 265-266, 268, 
277-279 
Atticization of, 463, 590—592, 754— 
755 794 
equivalence between Syriac and, 


156-159 


and the Ethiopic NT, 232-233, 234, 
237—240, 237-242, 244, 245, 245— 
248 

and the Georgian Bible, 270-271, 296 

and the Georgian NT, 304-305, 306, 
310, 314-319 

and the Gothic NT, 330-331, 332-338, 
342 

and Latin, 375 

and the Old Latin NT, 178, 180, 186— 
188, 195 

and the Old Syriac NT, 156-159 

patristic writings in, 357—358, 359, 
360, 364-365, 368, 369, 394, 415, 
421-423, 691 

and the Peshitta, 152, 156—159 

relationship of Latin patristic writing 
to, 397-398 

translation into languages of earlier 
versions, 564-565 
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additional witnesses to, 429-454 
amulets, 439-443 
common features of, 431-432 
documentary texts, 449-450 
inscriptions, 443-449 
literary texts, 451-452 
ostraca, 433-438 
role in textual criticism, 429—432, 
437, 441-442, 444, 448, 450, 
453-454 
secure provenance of, 432 
and the Harclean NT, 159-160 
publications of 
ECM, 703-706 
GJBT, 702-703 
IGNTP, 700-702 
of the Majority Text of, 717 
NA, 692-693 
NTGM, 699 
RP, 693-695 
SBLGNT, 695-697 
UBS, 690-691 
scope of modern critical editions, 
689-690 
Semitic features of, 755 
and TR, 534, 537 
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Greek NT (cont.) 
value of Old Latin NT for, 190-193 
see also Greek language; lectionaries; 
majuscule manuscripts; minus- 
cule manuscripts; papyri 
Greek OT, 208-209, 430 
Greek-Arabic, majuscules, 42 
Greek-Armenian, diglots, 259 
Greek-Coptic 
diglots, 205, 210 
lectionaries, 98, 105-106, 108 
majuscules, 42, 47, 220 
papyri, 220 
Greek-Latin 
diglots, 24, 29, 45, 59, 60, 335, 337 
380 
lectionaries, 106 
majuscules, 59-60 
Greek-Latin, majuscules, 42 
Griesbach's principle, 33-34 
group readings, 80-81 


haemeti fragments, 295, 298, 303 
Hamuli manuscripts, 216 
haplography, 462 
Harclean NT 
and the A-text type, 154, 155 
and the Greek minuscules, 154—155 
and patristic writings, 408, 420 
and the Peshitta, 160 
and the Philoxenian NT, 152-153 
and Syriac, 408, 420 
and the Syriac NT, 154-155, 159-160, 
422 
translation style of, 422 
translation techniques used in, 153 
as witness to the Greek text, 159-160 
harmonization, of texts, 244, 262, 302, 
305, 470, 471, 489, 581, 592, 721, 757- 
758 
Hebrew Bible (Oxford edition), 663- 
664 
Hebrew language, 280 
Heliand (poem), 131 
heresy, 282, 804, 806 
Hesychian text type (von Soden), 78- 
79, 222, 531 
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Hill Monastic Manuscript Library 
(HMML), 242-243, 259 

historical-documentary approach, 579, 
771, 774, 780-782 

HMML (Hill Monastic Manuscript 
Library), 242-243 

homiletic writings, 312, 384, 411, 415 

homoeoarcton, 462, 466, 467, 468 

homoeoteleuton, 34, 462, 466, 467, 468, 
756 

H-text type (von Soden), 78-79, 532 

Hymn to the Trinity, 12 


IGNTP (International Greek New Tes- 
tament Project). see International 
Greek New Testament Project 
(IGNTP) 
incipits, 106, 109, 441 
initial/primitive texts 
in CBGM, 597, 599-600, 605-606 
and conjectural emendations, 652, 
658, 668 

definition of, 652 

earliest obtainable text as, 30, 656— 
657 

and ECM, 652, 653, 660, 703, 704- 
705, 706 

and OHB, 663-664 

or original text, 73 

and reasoned eclecticism, 771 

reconstruction of, 512-513, 599-600, 
689, 693 
earliest date of, 664-668 
as goal of textual criticism, 680- 

681, 706 

impossibility of, 699 

role of minuscules in establishing, 
73-74, 85 

role of Old Latin NT texts in 
establishing, 191-192 

role of papyri in establishing, 30-31 

and thoroughgoing eclecticism, 749 

see also authorial texts; original 
texts 

inscriptions, 443-449 
definition of, 443 
on earthenware tablet, 446—448 
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funerary, 446 
Psalms in, 445 
publications on, 444-445 
role in textual criticism, 444, 448 
Institut für neutestamentliche 
Textforschung (INTF), 595-596 
and abandonment of text type 
concept, 556—557, 558, 761 
collaboration with IGNTP, 85, 701 
in minuscule studies, 73 
projects of, 1, 29-31, 151, 218 
textual criticism methods of, 505, 
545, 548, 549, 553 
use of patristic writings by, 367-378, 
420 
Institute for Textual Scholarship and 
Electronic Editing (ITSEE), 174, 368, 
702 
intellectual commerce, in the Mediter- 
ranean, 14-15 
internal/external evidence 
in the historical documentary 
approach, 774 
in MT theory, 714, 729-735, 735-736 
overvaluation of, 778 
in reasoned eclecticism, 774, 776 
in thoroughgoing eclecticism, 745- 
746, 774 
International Association of Patristic 
Studies (Association Internationale 
d’Etudes Patristiques), 392 
International Greek New Testament 
Project (IGNTP), 30, 58, 78, 82, 83, 
207, 218, 265, 271 
and the ECM, 549 
and Greek patristic writings, 359, 
364, 367-378 
and the INTF, 85, 701 
and lectionaries, 106-107 
and minuscules, 552 
volumes of, 700—702, 747 
INTF (Institut für neutestamentliche 
Textforschung). see Institut für 
neutestamentliche Textforschung 
(INTF) 
intrinsic probabilities, 506, 513, 592 
Islamicization, 271 
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I-text type (von Soden), 78-79, 532 

ITSEE (Institute for Textual Scholarship 
and Electronic Editing), 174, 368, 702 

Iveron monastery (Greece), 269, 314 


Jacobites, 236 

Jerusalem Patriarchate, 296 
Jewish-Christian relations, 806, 809-811 
Judaism, 237, 809-812 


kathemerina euangelistarion, 94 

Kellis codices, 202, 210, 219 

King James Version (KJV), 159, 183, 714, 
733-734 

KNAW (Royal Dutch Academy of 
Sciences), 128, 133 

Koine Greek, 514—515 

Koine text type (K-text, von Soden), 
78-79, 80-81, 532, 694, 725, 732 
764 

K-text type (Schmid), 316 


Lachmann/Maas method, 614 
Lalibalà manuscript, 238, 241 
Latin Bible, 383 
Latin Fathers, 375-399 
comments on amulets, 439-440 
correspondence with Greek Fathers, 
394 
of the earliest period, 376-377 
of the fifth century and later, 383- 
385 
of the fourth century, 379-383 
see also patristic writings/citations; 
under specific names in Index of 
Ancient Names 
Latin language 
Diatessaron sources in, 119-121, 127— 
139 
and the Georgian NT, 299 
and the Gothic NT, 331, 333-337, 
338-342, 344 
and Greek, 375 
patristic writings/citations in, 377, 
378-383 
Sondersprache, 377 
and the Western Church, 375 
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Latin NT, 167-196 
classification of, 194 
Group 1 type manuscripts, 173, 189— 
190 
Group 2a type manuscripts, 173, 189— 
190 
Group 2b type manuscripts, 173, 
189 
history of research, 170-171 
publications of, 171-177, 194, 385 
terminology, 168-169 
see also Old Latin NT (Vetus Latina, 
vieux latin); Vulgate NT 
Latin-Gothic, diglots, 339 
Latinization, 334, 339, 341, 527, 532 
LDAB (Leuven Database for Ancient 
Books), 437 
lectio brevior potior, 33-34, 465-466, 
467—468, 470—473, 488, 547, 589, 593; 
735, 756 
lectio difficilior potior, 465, 466, 588- 
589, 714 
lectionaries, 93-109 
in Armenian, 260, 311-312 
and the A-text type, 96-97, 102-104, 
108-109 
bilingualism in, 98, 105-106, 108 
canonical writings in, 274 
and the C-text type, 102-103 
development of, 96-98, 105 
and the ECM, 107-108 
and the Ethiopic NT, 244 
and fixed cycle of readings, 96 
in Georgian, 311-312 
and the Georgian NT, 312 
and the IGNTP, 106-107 
and lections/pericopae, 94, 97-99, 
101—102, 109, 244 
palimpsests from, 43-45 
publications of, 691, 692, 702, 703 
regional differences in, 97-98 
role in textual criticism, 93-94, 99- 
103, 108-109 
scripts used in, 41 
SLTGNT project, 100-103 
structure of, 95-96, 260 
studies of, 100-108 
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and TR, 101-103 
types of, 94-95 
lections/pericopes 
in the Gospels, 672-673 
in lectionaries, 94, 97-99, 101-102, 
109, 244 
see also pericope adulterae 
“Legend of the Nine Saints,” 236 
Lemberg Gospels, 259 
"Letter about Lending Books,” 12 
Leuven Database for Ancient Books 
(LDAB), 437 
Liber de diuinis scripturis siue Speculum 
(Augustine), 383 
Liber Graduum (Ephraem), 409, 419 
libraries, 9, 11, 261, 481, 482, 485, 486 
librarius, 482, 485 
see also scribes/copyists 
Library of Congress, 259 
Library of Latin Texts, 389 
Liége Diatessaron, 124, 127—133, 138, 139 
Life of Adam and Eve, 671, 673 
Life of Jesus tradition, 116, 128 
Life of St. Porphyry of Gaza, 313 
literacy, in antiquity, 479—481, 483, 815 
literary texts, 451-452 
local genealogical method, 30, 62, 84, 
507, 583, 594—604, 615, 774 
see also Coherence-Based Genealog- 
ical Method (CBGM); reasoned 
eclecticism 
local text theory (Streeter), 543-544, 
588 
longer readings, 33-34, 466, 470-471, 
754. 757 
see also lectio brevior potior 
Lord's Prayer 
on amulets, 441, 817 
discussion of Parker on, 756 
on earthenware tablet, 446—448 
Griesbach's text of, 530 
Lycopolitan dialect, 202 


Macquarie University project, 440, 449 
magic, and religiosity, 441, 815-818 
Magnificat, 261 

mail service, in antiquity, 13-14, 15 
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Majority Text Society (MTS), 711, 720, 
764 
Majority Text theory, 711—738 
assumptions behind, 736 
basic arguments of, 713-714, 723 
conservatism of supporters of, 722— 
723 
criticism of, 725-738 
defenders of, 711—712, 714-715, 724— 
725, 737 
employment of stemmatics in, 724— 
725 
history of, 713-723 
internal/external evidence, 714, 729- 
735 
subjectivity of, 735—736 
numerical advantage of A-text MSS, 
714, 724, 730-733, 736, 746 
and providential preservation, 713- 
714, 719, 722-723, 726-729, 736 
resuscitation of, 711-712, 717 
and textual criticism, 719—723, 725 
and thoroughgoing eclecticism, 764 
versus TR, 714, 718—720, 723, 724—725 
see also Byzantine text type (A-text) 
majuscule manuscripts, 41-62 
and the A-text type, 57 
bilingualism in, 42, 47, 59-60 
and the B-text type, 49 
citation methods for, 46, 47-48 
and the C-text type, 54 
dating of, 7, 42 
definition of, 41 
discoveries of, 47 
and the D-text type, 50, 54 
loss of, 42-43 
medieval corrections in, 45 
mentions/citings of, 45-46 
number of leaves of, 20-21 
from Oxyrhynchus, 4, 10 
palimpsests from, 43-45 
parchment used for, 41 
post-Constantinian, 51-53 
pre-Constantinian, 49-51 
publications of, 61-62, 691, 692, 701- 
702 
recent studies of, 57-61 
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relationship between papyri and, 
54-57 
scripts used in, 41, 51-53 
types of book hands used in, 51-53 
see also minuscule manuscripts 
Manichaean codices, 202, 204, 210, 219 
manuscripts 
accessibility of, 75—77, 82-83, 85 
dusserliches/innerliches Alter of, 528, 
535 
in bookroll format, 6, 16, 491, 823 
citation of. see citation methods 
classification of. see classification 
methods 
in codex format, 5, 16, 486, 491, 823 
grouping of. see text types 
relationship between. see genealogi- 
cal relationships 
transmission of text. see transmis- 
sion process 
see also bilingual/multilingual 
manuscripts; majuscule manu- 
scripts; minuscule manuscripts; 
papyri 
Mar Saba monastery (Palestine), 304, 
312 
Marc Multilingue project, 217-218 
Marcionites (Armenia), 266 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, 485 
Martyrdom of St. Abo, 302—303, 313 
Martyrdom of St. Eustathius, 302, 304, 
305, 313 
Martyrdom of St. Shushanik, 270, 298, 
303, 305, 313 
Mas$toc‘ Matenadaran Institute, 257, 
259, 264 
Mc‘xet‘a Bible (Bible of Saba), 317 
Medinet Madi codices, 202, 204, 210, 219 
Mediterranean, intellectual commerce 
in, 14-15 
memory, quoting from, 353, 396, 432 
menologions, 95-96, 101, 106-108 
Mesrop Mashtots Institute of Ancient 
Manuscripts. see Mastoc' Mate- 
nadaran Institute 
microfilm, 259 
Middle Egyptian dialect, 204, 209 
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Middle Egyptian texts, 204—205, 209, 
220-221 
Middle English harmony tradition, 132 
Minority text. see Alexandrian text type 
(B-text) 
minuscule manuscripts, 69-88 
accessibility of, 85 
and the A-text type, 70—72, 74-75, 
78-85, 552 
classification of, 75-77, 78-82, 85-88 
genealogical relations between, 73- 
75, 78, 85-88 
and the Harclean NT, 154-155 
publications of, 692, 702 
relationship between, 73-75, 78, 85- 
88 
role in textual criticism, 73-74 
scripts used in, 69-70 
test passagess method used on, 85 
see also majuscule manuscripts 
missionaries, 818—819 
mixture. see contamination/mixture 
Mkhitarist Monastery (Vienna), 259 
Moesia, 329, 342 
monasteries, coenobitic, 261 
Monastery of Ayrivank', 273 
monastery of Iveron (Greece), 269 
Monastery of St. Catherine (Egypt), 145, 
259, 272, 296 
monastery of St. Pachomius (Egypt), 9, 
216 
Monastery of the Syrians (Wadi el- 
Natrun), 145 
monogenesis, 183 
Monophysites, 153, 154, 283 
Mozarabic liturgy, 185 
Mravalt‘avi (Polykephalon, Georgian), 
312 
MTS (Majority Text Society), 711, 720, 
764 
multilingual manuscripts. see bilin- 
gual/multilingual manuscripts 
multiple readings, 499 
Munich harmony tradition, 128, 130 
Münster classification method, 26-30, 
75-77) 554-555 
Münster Institute for New Testament 
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Textual Research. see Institut für 
neutestamentliche Textforschung 
(INTF) 

Münster Liste, 47—48, 53 


Nag Hammadi codices, 204, 210, 219 
Nestorianism, 283, 754 

Netherlands Institute for Advanced 
Studies (Wassenaar), 16 

Neutral text type, 13, 23, 539—540, 541, 
585, 587, 786 

New International Version (NIV), 183, 
695 

New Revised Standard Version (NRSV), 
183 

Nicopolis ad Istrum, 329, 342 

nomina sacra, 53, 204, 435, 437, 490—491, 
701, 820, 822-823 

Nordrhein Westfälische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 128 

NRSV (New Revised Standard Version), 
183 

NWO (Dutch Research Council), 128 


Octateuch, 46, 48 
Octavius (Minucius), 377 
OHB (Oxford Hebrew Bible), 663-664 
Old Georgian lectionary (from 
Jerusalem), au 
Old Latin Diatessaron, 119-121, 127, 137, 
138 
Old Latin NT (Vetus Latina, vieux latin) 
African text traditions, 173, 177-180, 
185, 377, 378, 381. see also Latin NT 
and the Armenian NT, 267-268 
and the Beuron system, 178, 180-181, 
182, 184-186, 188, 194 
and Catholic scholarship, 171-172, 
183 
citation methods for witnesses of, 
169 
European text traditions, 180-182, 
185, 377, 380-381 
and Greek, 178, 180, 186-190, 195 
historiography of, 170 
monogenesis or polygenesis of, 183— 
184 
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origins of African and European text 
traditions, 183-184, 376 
overlaps with Gothic NT, 194-195 
overlaps with Syriac NT, 193-194 
and patristic writings, 375—385 
and Protestant scholarship, 183 
publications of, 171-174, 390-391 
relationship between African and 
European versions, 179-180, 181— 
182, 186-187, 379 
revisions of, 381 
Roman text traditions, 378-379 
terms used for, 168 
text types of, 177-182 
translation techniques used in, 178, 
180, 186-190, 195 
value for Greek NT texts, 190-193 
in the Vetus Latina edition, 173 
Old Syriac NT 
and Greek, 156-159 
origins of, 412 
and patristic writings, 146, 149-150, 
408—409, 416-417 
and the Peshitta, 146, 148, 151, 156— 
159 
revisions of, 146-148, 153 
translation techniques used in, 146— 
148 
On the Trinity (Hilary of Poitiers), 380 
online publications. see digital- 
ized/online publications 
orality, 481 
original texts 
ambiguity in use of term, 638-641, 
644—647, 650 
as authoritative text, 642—643 
and book circulation, 484 
criticism of, 25, 191, 679 
as goal of textual criticism, 637—639, 
643-645, 650, 654, 655 
and the Gospels, 670-677 
in Münster classification method, 
26-29 
as published text, 646 
and recensio process, 662 
reconstruction of, 580-581, 637-639, 
643-645, 650, 803 
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impossibility of, 651, 654, 655 
RP's claim for, 694 
and single definitive forms, 670—677 
see also archetypal text; ini- 
tial/primitive texts 
orthodoxy/Orthodox traditions, 97, 203, 
206, 269, 282, 297, 416, 642, 702, 727, 
728, 804, 805 
ostraca, 433—439 
and B-text, 435 
with chi-rho symbol, 437 
with christogrammes, 437 
definition of, 433 
O', 434-435 
O”, 435 
publications of lists of, 433 
role in textual criticism, 437 
Rómer's collection of, 435-436 
scribal hand in, 435 
Oxford edition of Shakespeare, 658 
Oxford Hebrew Bible (OHB), 663-664 
Oxyrhynchus (Egypt) 
amulets from, 12 
majuscules from, 4, 10 
papyri from 
contents of, 3-4 
dating of, 4, 7,11 
discovery/discovery sites of, 3, 
8—9, 819-820 
provenance of, 10 
social contexts of, 10-11 


Pachomian Monastic Library, 9, 
216 
Pachomian monasticism, 210 
palaeography, 756 
Palestine, relations with Georgia, 296 
Palestinian Syriac NT, 155 
palimpsests 
Codex Sinaiticus, 145-146 
from lectionaries, 43-45 
from majuscules, 43-45 
preserved at Fleury, 178, 185 
Sahidic, 205 
from St. Catherine's Monastery, 272 
of xanmeti gospel, 298, 300—301, 
303 
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papyri, 1-39 
and the A-text type, 717-718, 731-732 
book hands in, 6 
classification of, 26—28, 555 
in codex format, 5, 16 
contents of, 3-4, 5-6, 7 
continuous-text used on, 6 
dating of, 2-4, 4, 7, 1, 585 
discardable character of, 8 
discovery/discovery sites of, 3, 8-9, 
819-820 
documentary texts on, 449—450 
fragmentary nature of, 4-5, 18 
genealogical relations between, 30- 
31, 56-57 
and Greek-Coptic, 220 
and knowledge about spread of 
Christianity, 819-821 
languages used on, 8 
number of leaves of, 20-21 
from Oxyrhynchus, 3-4, 7, 8-9, 10-11, 
819-820 
peregrinations of, 13-15 
provenance of, 7-10 
publications of, 2, 5, 22, 691, 692, 693, 
697, 700—701 
relationship between, 30-31, 56-57 
relationship between majuscules 
and, 54-57 
role in textual criticism, 2, 16—20, 
22-31, 473-475, 667 
and scribal behavior, 794 
scripts used on, 6 
social contexts of, 10-11, 13 
textual complexions in, 13, 15, 24-25 
transmission process of, 26-28, 667 
used as amulets, 6, 440, 442, 816-817 
see also Bodmer papyri; Chester 
Beatty papyri 
Papyri from the Rise of Christianity 
in Egypt (Macquarie University 
project), 440, 449 
parablepsis, 34 
parchment, 41, 43 
Paris Polyglot of 1645, 255 
Passover, 244 
Paternoster. see Lord’s Prayer 


patristic writings/citations 
in Armenian, 146, 262-263, 311, 418 
and the Armenian NT, 267, 275 
and the A-text type, 364, 369, 733 
citation methods for, 386-387 
classifying the Diatessaron as, 145 
and the D-text cluster, 568 
and the D-text type, 28, 364, 369 
in Georgian, 312 
and the Georgian NT, 304 
in Greek, 351-369 
genealogical relationships of, 
364-365 
and the Gospel of John, 368 
and the Gospel of Luke, 359 
and the Gospel of Mark, 360 
included in the UBS, 691 
publications of, 357-358, 361-363 
translated to Syriac, 415, 421-423 
used by Latin authors, 394 
in Latin, 375-399 
and the Old Latin NT, 375-385 
publications of, 385-390 
relationship to Greek, 397-398 
and the Vulgate, 382-385 
and the Old Syriac NT, 146, 149-150, 
408-409, 416-417 
and the Peshitta, 408, 412-414, 417— 
420 
and quoting from memory, 353, 396 
role in textual criticism, 262-263, 
351-352, 369, 392-399 
and availability of data, 356-358 
and collecting and presenting 
data, 358-363 
and data analysis, 364-369 
difficulties in, 353-356 
ECM'’s method of presentation, 
367-378 
Fee’s method of presentation, 
365-366 
and need to discriminate, 355- 
356, 420-421 
in Syriac, 407-424 
and the Diatessaron, 145, 407, 
410-411 
and the Harclean NT, 408, 420 
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and the Old Syriac NT, 146, 408- 
409 
and the Peshitta, 408, 412-414 
and the Philoxenian NT, 408, 419- 
420 
translated from Greek, 415, 421— 
423 
and TR, 360 
translation techniques used in, 421- 
423 
transmission process of, 369 
types/categories of, 395-396 
use of MT in, 733 
as witness to the biblical texts, 393- 
394 
Patrologia Latina Database, 388 
Pauline Epistles, 5—6, 19, 29, 31, 46, 47, 
54, 55, 94, 146, 148-149, 151, 152, 154, 
171, 178, 180, 182, 203, 217, 237, 245, 
246—247, 267, 269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
283, 296, 297, 305, 312, 318, 330, 331, 
344, 379, 381, 383, 385, 391, 416-417 
418—419, 423, 436, 437, 445-446, 505 
539, 545, 549, 619, 751, 762, 774-775 
813 
PAUP (Phylogenetic Analysis Using 
Parsimony), 188-189 
Pentaglot B. 20 (Biblioteca Ambros- 
iana), 241 
Pentecost, 95, 97, 105 
Pepysian harmony tradition, 132 
pericope adulterae, 246, 315, 318, 335- 
336, 672, 717, 722, 724, 756 
Pericope ofthe Bloody Sweat, 274, 283 
pericopes. see lections/pericopes 
Persian Diatessaron, 125 
Peshitta 
and the Armenian NT, 267 
dating of, 416 
and the Diatessaron, 122-123 
and the Harclean NT, 160 
NT 
contents of, 150 
and Greek, 152, 156—159 
number of manuscripts, 151 
and the Old Syriac NT, 146, 148, 
151, 156—159 
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and Polycarp, 153 
standard text of, 151, 152 
translators of, 150-151 
transmission process of, 151 
OT, 122-123 
and patristic writings, 408, 412—414, 
417—420 
Rabbula as writer of, 412-414 
and Syriac, 122-123, 156-159 
see also Syriac NT 
Philoxenian NT, 153-155, 408, 415, 419- 
420, 423 
Phylogenetic Analysis Using Parsimony 
(PAUP), 188 
Piers Plowman, 672 
polygenesis, 183 
pottery, 433 
praxapostolos (apostolos), 94 
Prayer of Azariah, 261 
pre-genealogical coherence, 87-88, 550, 
597, 606 
primary citations, in patristic writing, 
395 
primary readings, 504 
primitive texts. see initial/primitive 
texts 
Prison Epistles, 243 
Protestant traditions, 183, 642 
providential preservation 
claims for, 746 
and Majority Text theory, 713-714, 
719, 722-723, 726—729, 736 
and TR, 716, 719 
Psalms 
quotations from 
on amulets, 440—441 
in inscriptions, 445 
on ostraca, 438 
translations of, 214 
Pseudepigrapha, 264 
publications 
of the Arabic NT, 247 
of Armenian citations, 263 
of Armenian commentaries, 262 
of the Armenian NT, 253-265, 277 
of Armenian OT, 264 
of catalogues on amulets, 440-441 
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publications (cont.) 

of the Coptic NT, 213-218, 221-222 

digitalized/online. see digital- 
ized/online publications 

of the Ethiopic NT, 231, 243-245 

of Georgian manuscripts, 312, 313 

of the Georgian NT, 299-301, 317-320 

of Gospel Synopses, 697—698 

of Greek codices, 530-531 

of the Greek NT, 690-697, 699—706, 
717 

on inscriptions, 444—445 

of the Latin NT, 171-177, 194, 385 

of lectionaries, 691, 692, 702, 703 

of lists of ostraca, 433 

of majuscules, 61-62, 691, 692, 701— 
702 

on microfilm, 259 

of minuscules, 692, 702 

of the Old Latin NT, 171-174, 390- 
391 

of papyri, 2, 5, 22, 691, 692, 693, 697, 
700—701 

of patristic writings, 357—358, 361- 
363, 385-390 

of the Vulgate texts, 174 


quadrilinear scripts, 69 

quantitative analysis methods, 84, 247, 
304-305, 364-365, 498-502, 507-508, 
544-546, 558 

Queeste (Dutch journal), 126-127 


rational criticism. see reasoned 
eclecticism 
reading practices, in antiquity, 481 
reasoned eclecticism, 771-795 
and conjectural text, 791-792 
development of concept of, 774-779 
goals of, 771 
and the initial text, 771 
as an interim-method, 779-780 
internal/external evidence, 774, 776 
methodology of, 777 
as the only way forward, 783-784 
and the open textual tradition, 783 
terms used for, 772-774 
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and textual history, 784-790 
see also local genealogical method 

rebaptism, 195 

Rebaptismate, 563 

recensio stage, 657, 660-662, 781, 782, 
787 

recensions 
Alexandrian, 528, 530, 585-586 
and Lachmann/Maas method, 614 
use ofterm, 522, 557-558 

reference systems. see citation methods 

religiosity, 441, 442, 815-818 

Revelation, 5, 21, 24, 29, 31, 46, 53, 55, 94, 
150, 171, 178, 180-181, 182, 184-185, 235, 
245, 247, 256, 267-268, 269, 271, 273, 
274, 275, 297, 315-316, 379-380, 381, 
387, 391, 472, 717, 722, 751, 762 

Revised Standard Version (RSV), 183 

Revised Version (English Revised 
Version), 183 

Roman Catholic traditions, 170, 183, 642, 
726 

Roman text traditions, 378-379 

Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences 
(KNAW), 128, 133 

RSV (Revised Standard Version), 183 


sabbatokurikia, 94 
Sahidic dialect, 206-207, 238 
Sahidic manuscripts, 218 
Sandbjerg conference (1989), 265 
SBL (Society ofBiblical Literature), 352, 
356, 361, 519, 695 
Schweich Lectures (1946), 19 
scribae. see scribes/copyists 
scribal hands, 435, 822 
see also book hands 
scribes/copyists 
accuracy in copying, 32-33, 72, 666, 
792 
by confusing letters, 461-462 
differences in, 473 
by skipping lines/words, 462—463, 
756—757 
alterations/corrections made by, 20, 
32-34 
by adding text, 276, 465 
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by harmonizing text, 244, 262, 
302, 305, 354, 470, 471, 489, 581, 
592, 721, 754, 757-758 
by “improving” text, 463-464, 
466, 470, 488-489, 588-589, 
592, 604 
by omiting text, 465-466, 467— 
478, 470-473, 488, 589 
by using synonyms, 589-590 
apologetic concerns of, 489, 593, 812 
and Atticism, 463, 590-592, 754-755, 
794 
and authorial/scribal distinctions, 
669-670, 671, 675-678, 795 
and dogmatic falsification, 463-464, 
488-489, 593, 806-808 
Egyptian, 483 
Jewish, 483 
level of literacy of, 483, 815 
multifunctionality of, 482—484, 490, 
815 
neutrality of, 815 
of papyri, 794 
quoting from memory, 432 
social world of, 483, 814-815 
tendencies of, and textual criticism, 
464-465, 467, 473-474 
uniqueness of, 468-470, 487-488 
and use of nomina sacra, 53, 204, 
435, 437, 490-491, 701, 820, 822— 
823 
and Vulgatization, 392-393 
women as, 481, 814, 815 
see also book hands; scribal hands 
scriptoria, 11, 485, 815, 822 
scripts 
Georgian, 295 
majuscules, 41, 51-53, 69 
minuscules, 69-70 
uncials, 51, 295 
used on papyri, 6 
scrolls, 6, 16, 491, 823-825 
secondary citations, in patristic writing, 
395-396 
"Secret Mark," 673 
Sefer of Yesira, 672 
selectio stage, 781 
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Seljuks, 271 

Semitic languages, 755 

Septuagint, 12, 46, 280 

Shakespeare (Oxford edition), 658 

Shatberd monastery, 299 

Shepherd of Hermas, 11, 671 

shorter readings. see lectio brevior potior 

singular readings, 32-33, 75, 471 

SLTGNT (Studies of the Lectionary Text 
of the Greek New Testament), 100— 
103 

Society of Biblical Literature (SBL), 352, 
856, 361, 519, 695 

Sondersprache, 377 

Song of Azariah, 261 

Song of Three Youth (Friends), 261 

Sophia Jesu Christi, 11 

Sortes Astrampsychi, 817 

"special language" (Sondersprache), 377 

Speculum quis ignorat (Augustine), 383, 
393, 563 

St. Catherina's Monastery (Egypt), 145, 
259, 272, 296 

St. Mary Deipara monastery (Wadi el- 
Natrun), 145 

Stadt- und Landesbibliothek (Fulda), 
119 

stemmatic relationships, 30, 86—88, 
129-130, 506-507, 597-599, 724 
725 
see also genealogical relationships 

Studies ofthe Lectionary Text ofthe 
Greek New Testament (SLTGNT), 
100-103 

Subachmimic dialect, 203 

synaxarions, 95, 101, 106-108 

Synod of Antioch (second), 273 

Synod ofLaodicea (ca. 363), 273 

Syriac Church, 408 

Syriac Fathers, 407-424 
see also patristic writings/citations; 

under specific names in Index of 
Ancient Names 

Syriac language (Eastern Aramaic) 
and the Armenian Bible, 268 
and the Armenian NT, 265-267 
and the Diatessaron, 115-116, 144—145 
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Syriac language (Eastern Aramaic) 


(cont.) 

Diatessaron sources in, 117, 122-125, 
126, 132-133, 134, 137-138, 407, 410 

equivalence between Greek and, 
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Testament of Joseph, 264 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, 273 
testimonia, 153, 378, 379, 383, 393 
Teststellen. see test passages methods 
text types, 519—573 


156-159 
and the Ethiopic NT, 233-234, 236, 
247 
and the Georgian Bible, 270-271 
and the Georgian NT, 304, 305, 308, 
310 
and the Harclean NT, 408, 420 
history of, 143-144 
homiletic writings in, 411, 415 
patristic writings in, 145-146, 407— 
424 
in Pentaglot B. 20, 241 
and the Peshitta, 122-123, 156-159 
translations from Greek into, 415 
Syriac NT, 143-160 
and the Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic NT, 155 
and the Harclean NT, 154-155, 159- 
160, 422 
overlaps with Old Latin NT, 193-194 
and the Philoxenian NT, 153-155, 
408, 415, 423 
Post-Peshitta versions, 152-155 
Pre-Peshitta versions, 151, 152 
revisions of, 153, 408, 513 
role in textual criticism, 143-144 
see also Diatessaron; Old Syriac NT; 
Peshitta 
Syrian Orthodox tradition, 416, 419 
“Syro-Occidental,” 233, 247 
Syro-Palestinian NT, 155 


talismans. see amulets 
Tao-Klarjet'i region, 296, 301 
Tbilisi State University, 299 
test passages methods 
and the A-text type, 76 
used in CBGM, 29-30, 75-77, 545, 
548, 553, 558, 567, 597, 747 
used in CPM, 57—58, 79-80 
used on Acts, 560-564 
used on minuscules, 85 


abandonment of concept of, 556— 
557, 558, 761 

and the CBGM, 31 

criticism on concept of, 541-542, 
556-559, 793 

development of concept of, 18, 23, 27 
Bengel, 524-527, 532, 587 
Bentley's, 523 
Griesbach, 528-531, 537 
historic overview, 520—523 
Hugg, 531 
Lachmann, 534-536 
Mill, 523 
Scholz, 532—533 
Semler, 527-528 
Streeter, 543—544 
Tichendorf, 536—537 
Tregelles, 537—538 
von Soden, 531-532 
Westcott-Hort, 538—540, 541—542, 
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Wetstein, 527 

and geographic designations, 520, 
521, 525, 528, 530, 531, 535, 553- 
554 555, 557-558, 586-588, 
605 

and the Gospels, 560 

limitations of, 516, 553, 605 

ofthe Old Latin NT, 177-182 

order of priority, 594 

and relationship between papyri and 
majuscules, 54-57 

as a stage in the Latin NT, ı82 

symbols used for, 555-556 

use of term, 522-523, 538 

see also Alexandrian text type 
(B-text); Byzantine text type 
(A-text); Caesarean text type (C- 
text); textual clusters; Western 
text type (D-text) 


textual clusters 


in Acts, 560-571 
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agreement/disagreement within, reconstruction of editio princeps 


569 of Canonical Edition, 654-655 
definition of, 571 reconstruction of initial text, 
fluidity of, 793—794 680-681, 706 


reconstruction of original text, 
637—639, 643-645, 650, 654, 
655, 803 
representing complete MSS 
material, 656 
historical-documentary approach in, 


importance of, 570, 571-572 
use of term, 522-523, 553 
see also text types 
textual cohesion, 513-515 
textual complexions, 13, 15, 24-25 
textual criticism 


and author's style, 592, 751, 752, 757- 
758 
and block mixtures, 503, 549, 581 
and the CBGM, 30-31, 57, 75-77, 78, 
85-88, 505-507, 516, 545, 548-553 
558, 564—565, 571, 588, 595-607, 
599-604, 696, 704-705, 747, 763- 
764, 793 
and future criteria, 605-607 
choice of MSS in, 547-548 
and the Claremont Profile Method, 
78, 79-82, 84, 247, 265, 502-503 
552, 558 
classical approach (Maas), 780-781 
and the Comprehensive Profile 
Method, 247, 503-505, 507-508, 
512, 552, 558 
the Diatessaron in, 115-116, 144 
different criteria of, 752-753 
divinatio stage, 781 
and epistemology, 678-679 
examinatio stage of, 657, 660—662, 781 
and the genealogical method (Hort), 
56, 544-545, 581-582, 583 
goals of 
awareness of assumptions/meth- 
ods, 680 
determination of sequence of 
variants, 662 
evaluation of earliest obtainable 
text, 656 
identification of earliest obtain- 
able text, 656 
reconstruction of earliest 
obtainable text, 648—650 
reconstruction of earliest 
transmitted text, 658—659 


579, 771, 774, 780-781 

internal/external evidence, 579, 
594-595, 597-598, 606, 714, 729- 
735, 735-736, 745-746, 774, 776 
778 

intrinsic probabilities in, 506, 513, 
592-595 

and the local genealogical method, 
30, 62, 84, 507, 583, 594—604, 615, 
774 

and the Majority Text theory. see 
Majority Text theory 

multivariate statistical method of, 
507-511 

and the open textual tradition, 782— 
783 

problems in, 498, 503 

progress made in, 582 

and providential preservation of MT, 
728—729 

quantitative methods of, 84, 247, 
304-305, 364-365, 498-502, 507 
508, 544-553, 558 

reasoned eclecticism in. see 
reasoned eclecticism 

recensio stage of, 657, 660—662, 781, 
782, 787 

rejection of, 656 

role of additional witnesses in, 429— 
431, 437, 441-442, 444, 448, 450, 
453-454 

role of amulets in, 441-442 

role of glossaries in, 453 

role of lectionaries in, 93-94, 99-103 

role of minuscules in, 73-74 

role of papyri in, 2, 16-20, 22-31, 
473-475, 667 
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textual criticism (cont.) 
role of patristic writing in, 262-269, 
351-363, 392-399 
role of Syriac NT in, 143-144 
and scribal tendencies, 464—465, 
467, 473-474 
selectio stage of, 781 
subjectivity in, 501, 551, 572 
and test passages methods, 29-30, 
57-58, 75-77, 76, 79-80, 545, 548, 
553, 558, 560-564, 567, 597, 747 
and textual cohesion, 513-515 
and textual complexions, 13, 15, 24— 
25 
and textual flow, 551, 557—558, 597, 
598, 601-602 
thoroughgoing eclecticism in. see 
thoroughgoing eclecticism 
transcriptional probabilities in, 87, 
465, 468, 506, 583, 588-592 
and the triangulation method, 567- 
571 
and the use of TR in, 498, 532-533, 
534, 535, 537, 542, 580-581 
see also classification methods; 
conjectural emendations; 
initial/primitive texts; original 
texts; textual clusters; textual 
variants/variations 
textual flow, 551, 557-558, 597, 598, 601- 
602 
textual relationships. see genealogical 
relationships 
textual traditions. see under specific 
traditions 
textual variants/variations 
in Acts, 674 
connectivity of, 550-551, 597, 603 
and criteria for readings, 32, 579-607 
and distinctive readings, 504 
due to dogmatic falsification, 463- 
464, 488—489, 593-594, 806-808 
due to scribal additions, 276, 465 
due to scribal errors, 461-463, 473 
due to scribal harmonizing, 244, 262, 
302, 305, 470, 471, 489, 581, 592, 
721, 754 757-758 


due to scribal “improvements,” 463- 
464, 466, 470, 488—489, 588-589, 
592 

due to scribal omissions, 465-466, 
467-468, 470-473, 488, 589 

due to scribal use of synonyms, 589- 
590 

effect of Atticism on, 463, 590—592, 
754 

effect of Nestorianism on, 754 

effects of Latinization on, 334, 339, 
341, 527, 532 

effects of Vulgatization on, 392-393 

and exclusive readings, 504 

and fixed cycle of readings, 96 

in the Gospels, 672-674 

and group readings, 80-81 

and lectio brevior potior, 33-34, 465- 
466, 467-468, 470-473, 488, 547, 
589, 593, 714, 735» 756 

and lectio difficilior potior, 465, 466, 
588-589, 714 

and longer readings, 33-34, 466, 
470-471, 754, 757 

and multiple readings, 499 

and primary readings, 504 

and rating system for readings, 691, 
696 

sequence of, 662 

and singular readings, 32-33, 75, 
4n 

and triple readings, 498 

weighing of, 501, 512, 516, 546-547, 
550 

see also textual criticism; transmis- 
sion process 


textus receptus (TR) 


based on Erasmus’ text, 711, 716 

and the CPM, 79-81 

and the Greek NT, 534, 537 

and lectionaries, 101-103 

versus MT, 714, 718—720, 723, 724—725 

origin of name, 711 

and patristic writings, 360 

and providential preservation, 716, 
719 

support for, 715—717, 764, 787 
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versus A-text, 714, 718—720, 723 
in textual criticism, 498, 532—533, 


534 535, 542, 580-581 
Westcott-Hort as, 22 


Thesaurus Indogermanischer Text- und 


Sprachmaterialien, 299, 317, 318, 319 
see also Armazi Project 

© text family (Streeter), 542 
thoroughgoing eclecticism, 745-765 
and author's style, 757—758 
criteria of, 752—753, 757 
criticism of, 752—753, 760—762 
and development of Christian 

doctrine, 753—754 

and influence of Atticism, 754—755 
and the initial text, 749 


internal/external evidence, 745-746, 


774 
and knowledge about MSS, 760 


methods/requirements of, 745-748 
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